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REVISION OF AUSTRALIAN LEPIDOPTERA. OECOPHORIDAE. III. 

By A, Jktfk&ih Tuhnee, M.D., F.R.B.S, 

[Read 27th March. 1035.] 

In my last Instalment the description of 240, Borkhausenia xuthochroa, was 
accidentally omitted. 1 have failed to trace this specimen, conseauently it must be 
omitted. 1 have substituted another species for this number, and take the 
opportunity of describing several other species of that genus. 

In the key to the genera is included a small group designated by Meyrlck 
Scaeosophides, of which there are two genera known In Australia, together with 
a much larger group containing all the genera in which vein 7 of forewings 
terminates in the apex, with the exception of the Mavhimia group, which will be 
considered separately. Most of the genera are closely allied to Eulechria, and the 
distinctions are sometimes rather finely drawn. The criterion of the apical 
termination of vein 7 must not be applied too strictly. This vein seldom 
terminates in the mathematical apex, unless that Is acute. When the apex Is 
rounded, its termination is usually at the point where the upper end of the 
termon begins to curve; this we may term the anatomical apex. In some examples 
of several genera the termination may be just below this, and the determination of 
a species may then require the careful examination of several examples. In some 
Instances the distinction may appear artificial, but in the present state of our 
knowledge we cannot dispense with it 

240. Borkhausenia brachtsticha, n. sp. 
ppaxvffTixoi* with short streaks. 

(J, 18-20 mm. Head and thorax grey-whitish sprinkled with fuscous. Palpi 
with second joint reaching base of antennae, terminal joint three-flfthr, whitish 
with a few fuscous scales. Antennae grey with blackish rings, ciliations in male 1. 
Abdomen grey. Legs grey; posterior pair whitish. Forewlngs very narrow, 
costa slightly arched, apex pointed, termen very oblique; grey-whitish finely 
sprinkled with fuscous; stigmata represented by short longitudinal fuscous 
streaks, first discal at one-third, plical before it, second discal at two-thirds, dot- 
like, a streak above and between dlscals. and another between plical and second 
discal; cilia grey-whltlsh with a few fuscous points. Hlndwings and cilia pale 
grey, 

Tasmania: Lake St. Clair {2,000 ft.) in January; two specimens. 

247. Borkhausenia uthodgs, n. sp. 

stone-coloured. 

<;. 17 mm. Head whitish. Palpi with second joint reaching base of antennae, 
terminal joint three-fifths; fuscous. Antennae fuscous; ciliations In male 1. 
Thorax fuscous. Abdomen dark grey. Legs fuscous. Forewlngs with costa 
gently arched, apex pointed, termen very oblique; grey-whitish; markings and 

s 
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BEVIS10I9 OF At7STBAtlAN tEPlOOPTBSA* OBCOFHOIQ&AE. Ill, 


Bome Irroratlon fuscous; a narrow basal fascia; a curved line from one-third 
costa to one-third dorsum, and another from two-thirds costa to tornus, stigmata 
included in these lines, which tend to be suffused and interrupted; cilia grey- 
wbitlsh. Hindwlngs and cilia grey. 

Tasmania: Hobart, in January; one specimen. 

248. BoBKHAtrSK27ZA TOUKOSFXr.A, JX. SP, 
roprovTTiXof, with tomal spot, 

18 mm. Head and thorax whitish. Palpi reaching base of antennae, 
terminal Joint three-fifths; fuscous, inner surface whitish. Antennae fuscous. 
Abdomen ochreous-grey; apices of segments and tuft whitish. Legs fuscous; 
posterior tibiae and rings on middle tibiae whitish. Forewings rather 
narrow, costa moderately arched, apex round-pointed, termen oblique; whitish 
with rather dense fuscous irroratlon and markings; first discal at one-fourth, 
plical before it, second discal about middle; a subterminal series of dots from 
beneath three-fourths costa around apex and termen to tomus; cilia grey, bases 
barred with fuscous. Hindwings and cilia whitish. 

Tasmania; Mt. Wellington (2,600 ft.) in January; one specimen. 

249. BORKHAUSENVi nUTVBgA, 0. sp. 

0 &vrvp$ 0 tt butter-coloured. 

$* 16-16 mm. Head yellow. Palpi with second Joint exceeding base of 

antennae, terminal joint two-thirds; fuscous. Antennae fuscous, ciltations in 
male 1|. Thorax fuscous; a posterior spot and tegulae except bases yellow. 
Abdomen fuscous; tuft ochreous. X^gs fuscous; posterior pair ochreous. Fore- 
wings narrow, costa almost straight, apex roundpdt termen obliquely rounded; 
ochreouB-yellow; markings fuscous; first discal at one-third, plical beneath it, 
second discal at two-thirds, connected by a streak with tomus; a terminal fascia; 
terminal edge yellow; cilia yellow, on apex and tomus fuscous. Hindwings and 
cilia fuscous. Near B. cosmanthes; from this and its allies it may be distinguished 
by the absence of a basal fascia. 

Western Australia: Kalamunda, near Perth, in December and January; five 
specimens received from Mr. w; B. Barnard, who has the type. 


Key to Chenera. 

t. Hindwings with hyalins patch beneath cell .... 2 

Hindwings without hyaline patch .......' 8 

2, Forewlngs with 7, 8, 9 stalked .. 26. JVeossiospnoecAa 

Forewinga with 9 free ...... 26. SeaeosopAo 

5. Middle and posterior tibiae with whorls of projecting scales .... 4 

Middle and posterior tibiae not so.... 6 

4. Forewinga with 7 and 8 coincident ... 27. CeleopAraeto 

Forewinga with 7 and 8 stalked .......■. 5 

6. Antennae without pecten .. 26. Trichomom^ 

Antennae with peoten ..... 29. Petalanthee 

6. Tongue absent or rudimentary ... 7 

Tongue normally developed ........ ..... 11 

7. Hindwings with 3 and 4 well separate at origin .. 33. OyrophylUi 

Hindwings with 3 and 4 connate . 8 

5. Forewinga with 7 and 3 coincident. SO. AnoinoSela 

Forewinga with 7 and 8 stalked ... 9 

8. Palpi with second Joint thickened ... IS 

Palpi With second Joint slender . 31. Limothnee 

10. Palpi with terminal Joint obtuse .... 32. Boioofistle 

Palpi with terminal Joint acute ..... 84. PAloseoAroa 
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11. Anterior tibiae and tarsi thickened ..... 18 

Anterior tibiae and tarsi not thickened ..... 16 

12. Thorax without crest ... 13 

Thorax with crest . 14 

13. Antennae without peoten . 35. CalUmima 

Antennae with pecten ... 36. Copriode9 

14. Forewinffs with tufts of scales ... 37, Piloprepet 

Forewlngfs smooth ... 38. Epipyrga 

15. Forowln^s with tufts of scales .. 39. Traohypepla 

Forewlnsrs smooth . 16 

36. Thorax with crest ... 17 

Thorax without crest . 20 

17. Antennae without pecten .. . 42, Barea 

Antennae with pecten . 18 

18. Palpi with second Joint dilated beneath, with rough scales towards apex . 

... 40. Oenoohroa 

Palpi not dilated towards apex ... 19 

19. Palpi with terminal Joint slender . 41. Placoooama 

Palpi with terminal Joint stout ... 43. Eucrypha^a 

20. Porewings with 7 and 8 coincident . 21 

Forcwlngs with 7 and 8 stalked ... 22 

21. Porewlngs with 2 and S stalked . 61. HeUostsres 

Forewlngs with 2 and 3 separate ... 65, MernieriatUt 

22. Palpi with second Joint In male dilated with loose hairs at apex... 23 

Palpi not so . 24 

23. Palpi with terminal Joint slender . 44. loptera 

I^alpi with terminal joint moderately stout . 46. Phrioonyma 

24. Antennae without pecten ..... 26 

Antennae with pecten .. 30 

26. Forewlngs with 2 and 3 stalked ... 52. AotenoHe 

Forewlngs with 2 and 3 not stalked . 26 

26. Palpi with second Joint three times length of face. 46. Bathydoxa 

Palpi with second Joint not exceeding twice face. 27 

27. Forewlngs with ?♦ 8, 9 stalked . 47. Anoharoha 

Forewlngs with 9 free ... 28 

28. Palpi with second Joint not reaching base of antennae .. 49. Utidana 

I’Rlpi with second Joint reaching base of antennae . 29 

29. Palpi with second Joint slender . 48. Loeheutia 

Palpi with second joint thickened .. 60. AUodapioa 

SO. Forewlngs with 2 and 3 stalked . 63. Blaeonoma 

Forewlngs with 2 and 3 not stalked . 31 

31. Palpi with second Joint extremely long, terminal Joint less than half second. 

........ 64. Spithymema 

Palpi not so . 82 

32. Palpi with terminal Joint stout, at least at base .. 88 

Palpi with terminal Joint slender throughout . 36 


83. Hindwings lanceolate .... 84 

Hindwlngs elongate-ovate .. 68. Trachyntia 

84. Hindwlngs with 4 and 6 stalked . 56. Phloaooetea 

Hindwlngs with 4 and 6 separate .. 67. lachnophanea 

35. Hindwlngs lanceolate .... 36 

Hindwlngs elongate-ovate ..... 88 

36. Hindwings with 5 connate or stalked with 4 . 59. Blaphromorpha 

Hindwlngs with 4 and 6 separate ..... 87 

37. Hindwings with 6 strongly approximated to 6 . 60. Aathenioa 

Hindwlngs with 6 not approximated to 6 . 63. Maoronamata^ 

36. Palpi with second Joint not reaching base of antennae. 62. Brachyxanola 

Palpi with second Joint reaching base of antennae.. 89 

39. Palpi with long rough hairs on posterior surface of second Joint .. 63. Anomosanola 

Palpi without such hairs .. 40 

40. Palpi with second Joint more than twice length of face . 64. PhaneroMancla 


Palpi with second Joint lOss than twice length of face. 66. Butegkria 
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25. Gen. Nbossiostnobcha Turn. 

Trans, Ent, ^oc,, 1923, p. 171. Type, T. scatophaga. 

Tongue present. Palpl^ ascending, recurved, smoothrscaled; second joint 
moderately long; terminal joint much shorter than second. Antennae with basal 
pecten; in male moderately ciliated. Forewings with 2 and 3 stalked, 5 absent, 
7, 8, 9 stalked, 7 to termen. Hlndwings with 3 and 4 stalked, 5 from middle of 
cell; a triangular basal hyaline area beneath cell. 

This and the following genus belong to Meyrick's Scaeosophides characterised 
by the hyaline patches on the hlndwings. 

Two species: 260, scatophaga Turn., Tr, E, S., 1923, p. 172 (Coen, N.Q.).— 
261, agnosia, n. sp. 

261. NEOBSlOSYNOECnA AGNOBTA, XI. Sp, 

dyvtaffTos, unknown. 

36 mm. Head fuscous sprinkled with whitish. Palpi with second joint 
reaching base of antennae, terminal joint two-flfths; fuscous sprinkled with 
whitish. Antennae fuscous; dilations in male 2. Thorax dark fuscous sprinkled 
with whitish. Abdomen odm^eous-fuscous. Legs fuscous with whitish rings; 
posterior pair grey-whitish. Forewings narrow, suboval, costa slightly arched, 
apex rounded, termen obllauely rounded; dark fuscous with fine whitish 
irroratlon appearing grey; veins more whitish; stigmata blackish, first dlscal 
at one-third, pUcal beneath it, both these are narrow and streak-like, second 
dlscal before two-thirds; cilia fuscous sprinkled with whitish. Hlndwings 
elongate; whitish-grey; cilia whitish-grey. 

Structurally exactly as the type species, but with narrower wings. We 
should much like to know the larval habits of this species. 

Queensland: Toowoomba, in October; one specimen received from Mr. W. B. 
Barnard, who has the type. 

26, Oen. Scaeosofha Meyr. 

Exot, Micro., i, p. 254. Type, S. percnaula Meyr,, from India. 

Tongue present. Palpi with second joint not reaching base of antennae; 
terminal Joint shorter than second. Aiitennae with basal pecten; in male shortly 
and unevenly ciliated. Forewlngs with slight tufts of scales; 7 and 8 stalked, 7 to 
apex, 9 free. Hlndwings elongate-ovate; cell less than one-half; a triangular basal 
hyaline patch beneath cell; 5 from below middle. 

There are two Indian species. Lower's name for the Australian species has 
a few months* priority. In one of my examples 7 and 8 are coincident In one 
forewing. 

252, epileuca Low,, Tr, R,8, 8, Aust., 1901, p. 94 (s mitescena Luc., P.K.S.0-t 
1001, p. 91). 

27. Oen. Celkophraota, n.g. 

KVX<o0pa#erof, fiery-edged. 

Palpi moderately long, recurved, ascending; second joint reaching base of 
antennae, slightly thickened, with smoothly appressed scales; terminal joint 
shorter than second, slender, acute. Antennae without pecten; in male with 
rather long ciliatlons. Middle and posterior tibiae with median whorls of 
projecting hairs. Forewlngs with 7 and 8 coincident Hlndwings with 3 and 4 
coincident 

Thu and the two following genera form a peculiar little group. Type, 
(7, comsco. 
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253. Celeophracta corvsca, n« sp. 

cormcuH, shining. 

cj, $. 15-16 mm. Head fuscous; posterior margin ochreous-yellow. Palpi 

orange-ochreous; terminal Joint three-fifths; fuscous. Antennae blackish; 
ciUations in male 2. Thorax dark fuscous; tegulae and a posterior spot shining 
brassy. Abdomen fuscous; apical segments fuscous-ochreous with whitish apices. 
Legs fuscous; tibiae and tarsi with whitish rings. Porewlngs narrow, costa 
nearly straight, apex rounded, termen oblique; blackish uniformly irrorated with 
Blender whitish scdles; some basal ochreous irroratlon; ochreous dots in disc at 
two-thirds and on fold; terminal edge and cilia brassy with metallic refiectlons; 
cilia on apex and tornus grey. Hindwings and cilia grey. 

South Australia: Adelaide (Coll. Lower); Mt. Lofty (Blackwood; J. H. 0. 
Wilson) in October; four specimens. 

254. CELEOpnKAcrrA hypkkepitana, n. sp. 
virepi)fi>ixUO% conspicuous. 

J. 16-16 mm. Head fuscoiis; posterior margin orange-ochreous. Palpi orange- 
ochreous; terminal Joint four-fifths, fuscous. Antennae fuscous; ciUations In 
male 2. Thorax fuscous with brassy lustre. Abdomen fuscous with a broad 
post-median ochreous band; underside mostly ochreous-whitlsh. Legs fuscous; 
tibiae and tarsi with ochreous-whitlsh rings. Porewings narrow, costa nearly 
straight, apex obtuse, termen oblique; brown-fuscous uniformly irrorated with 
narrow ochreous-whitish scales; a pale ochreous dorsal spot immediately followed 
by a tornal fuscous spot; terminal edge and cilia brassy with metallic reflections; 
cilia on apex and tornus grey. Hindwings orange-ochreous; terminal half fuscous; 
cilia fuscous. 

Western Australia; Mundaring near Perth, and Biisselton, in October; two 
specimens received from Mr. G. M. Goldfinch, who has the type. 

r 

28. Gen. Tuichomoekis Meyr. 

Exot. Micro, t i» p. 156. Type, T. ampJiichrysa. 

Tongue present. Palpi with second Joint reaching base of antennae, terminal 
joint shorter than second. Antennae without basal pecten. Middle and posterior 
tibiae with median whorls of rough hairs. Porewings with 7 and 8 stalked, 
7 to apex. Hindwings elongate-ovate; neuration normal. 

Two species: 256, amphichrysa Meyr., Exot, Micro., i, p. 156 (Darwin; 
Cairns).—266. heterochrpm Meyr., Arkiv. /. jKooL xlv (16), 6 (Atherton). 

29, Gen, Petalanthes Meyr. 

Pkoo. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1883, p. 835. Type, P, apf^aerophora Meyr. 

Tongue present. Palpi with second joint reaching base of antennae, terminal 
Joint rather shorter than second. Antennae with basal pecten of few but long 
scales; in male with tufts of long cilia. Middle and posterior tibiae with median 
whorls of rough projecting hairs. Porewings with tufts of scales; 7 and 8 stalked, 
7 to apex. Hindwings elongate-ovate; neuration normal. 

Some of the species have remarkably spotted hindwings. 

Five species; 857, sphaerophora Meyr,, Paoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1888, p. 335 
(Toowoomba, Sydney, Katoomba).—1268, diploxantha Meyr,, Exot. Micro., i, 
p. 236 (Newcastle).—-269, hexastera Meyr., Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1888, p, 386 
(Brisbane to Melbourne).—260, microphrica, n. sp. (Mittagong).—261, perielyta 
Meyr., ibid., p. 337 (Bri^mne, Toowoomba, Sydney). 
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260. PSTAXJkNTHES MlCBOPHBlOAf n. Bp. 

M(Kpo0/)tirps, minutely rippled. 

cJ*. 14 mm. Head and thorax fuscous. Palpi white laterally, fuscous 
anteriorly and posteriorly. Antennae blackish with fine whitish annulatlonB; 
dilations in male 4. Abdomen and legs fuscous. Forewlngs dilated, costa straight, 
apex rounded, termen rounded, slightly oblique; whitlsh-ochreous evenly 
traversed by live sinuate fuscous transverse strigulae; a whitiah-ochreous subcostal 
dot near base; a narrow transverse dark fuscous fascia at one*fourth. Imme¬ 
diately followed by a median whltlsh-ochreous dot; a transvei^e median whitish 
bar. edged with dark fuscous and with a dark fuscous dot on lower end; a second 
dark fuscous fascia at three-fourths, broader on costa; cilia whltlsh-ochreous with 
two fuscous lines. Hlndwings similar, but fuscous fasciae broadly suffused, 
separated by a moderate whitish fascia; cilia grey with a sub-basal line. 

New South Wales: Mittagong. in November; one specimen in Coll. Goldfinch. 

30. Gen. Anomobela, n.g. 
dyf>fio^€\os. With imusual palpi. 

Tongue absent. Palpi moderately long, ascending, recurved; second Joint 
reaching base of antennae, thickened with appressed scales, rough towards apex 
anteriorly; terminal joint one-fourth or less, slender, acute. Antennae with basal 
pecten; ciliatlons in male moderately long. Thorax smooth. Forewlngs with 
7 and 8 coincident. Hlndwings elongate-ovate, neuration normal. 

Allied to the following genus; the affinities of the two genera are uncertain, 

262. ANOMOBKLA FOCILINEA, n. 8p. 
with a line on fold, 

cj. 16 ram. 5 . 18 mm. Head whitish. Palpi with terminal joint in male 
one-fourth. In female one-sixth; fuscous, most of inner surface and apex of second 
joint whitish. Antennae grey-whitish; ciliatlons in male 1ft. Thorax fuscous; 
tegulae grey-whitish. Abdomen grey-whitish with some ochreous suffusion. Legs 
fuscous with ochreous rings; posterior pair ochreous-whitish. Forewlngs narrow, 
oval, costa rather strongly arched, apex pointed, termen extremely oblique; 
whitish with three suffused pale fuscous fasciae; first broad, basal; second broad 
on costa from one-third to two-thirds, becoming narrower towards dorsum before 
middle. Ul-deflned posteriorly; third narrow, from three-fourths costa to before 
tornus, acutely angled outwards in middle; stigmata shortly linear, blackish, first 
discal shortly before middle, plical before it, second dlscai at two-thirds trans¬ 
verse; cilia whitish. Hlndwings and cilia whitish-grey. 

North Queensland: Cape York, in June; two specimens received from Mr. 
W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

31. Gen. Limotbites, n.g. 

Starving. 

Tongue absent. Palpi smooth, slender, ascending;, recurved; second joint not 
reaching base of antennae; terminal joint shorter than second. Antennae with 
basal pecten; in male moderately ciliated. Abdomen stout. Forewlngs with 7 to 
apex. Hlndwings ovate-lanceolate, 5 from below middle. 

263. LIHOXHXBS tSUOOTOMA, n. sp. 
divided by white. 

18-19 mm. Head fuscous; face whitish. Palpi with terminal joint three- 
fifths; fuscous, apex of second joint and base and apex of terminal joint whitish. 
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Antennae whitish; clliatlons in male li. Thorax whitish anteriorly and posteriorly 
suffused with fuscous. Abdomen ochreous-brown; apices of segments and tuft 
pale grey. Legs whitlsh-ochreous; anterior and middle pairs with some fuscous 
suffusion. Fore wings rather narrow, oval, costa moderately arched, apex pointed, 
termen extremely oblique; fuscous; a rather narrow white fascia from one-third 
costa to one-third dorsum; terminal area suffused with whitish; a discal dot in 
middle, and two dots often confluent at two-thirds, fuscous; cilia whitish. Hind- 
wings and cilia pale grey. 

North Queenfliand; Cape York, In October and December; six specimens 
received from Mr. W, B. Barnard, who has the type. 

32. Gen. EcLAC'nsTis Meyr. 

Exot. Micro., 1, p, 134. Type, E. hprseuta Meyr. 

Tongue weakly developed and rudimentary. Palpi long, ascending, recurved; 
second joint reaching base of antennae, much thickened with appressed scales, 
slightly rough anteriorly; terminal joint much thickened like second joint, apex 
obtusely pointed. Face with a pair of strong tufts curving over eyes. Antennae 
without basal pecten; clliatlons in male moderately long. Thorax smooth. Fore- 
wings with 7 to apex or nearly so. Hindwlngs elongate-ovate; neuration normal. 

Also represented In New Guinea by the type species, which has additional 
male secondary characters in the posterior tibiae and tarsi. 

264. Eolactistis anisopasta, n. sp. 
dMi^roracrror, unevenly sprinkled. 

17-20 mm. Head ochreous-whltish. Palpi ochreous-whitlsh with a few 
fuscous scales. Antennae ochreous-whitish; ciliations In male li. Thorax 
ochreous-whitlsh. Abdomen and legs whltish-ochreous. Forewings not dilated, 
costa strongly arched, apex round-pointed, termen very obliquely rounded; 
ochreous-whitlsh with patchy fuscous Irroration; stigmata dark fuscous, first 
discal at one-third, plical beyond 11, second discal at two-thirds; suffused fuscous 
patches near base, above mid-dorsum, and on costa at three-fifths and four-fifths, 
from the last a more or less curved line to tornus; cilia ochreous-whitish with 
some fuscous points. Hindwlngs grey; cilia grey-whitish. 

North Queensland: Cape York, in October and November; six specimens 
received from Mr, W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

33. Gen. Gybophtlla, n.g. 
yvpo<^v\Kos, with rounded wings. 

Tongue absent. Palpi short, slender, not reaching middle of face; second 
Joint with loose hairs beneath; terminal joint shorter than second, rather stout 
Antennae without basal pecten; ciliations in male short. Thorax with a small 
posterior crest. Forewings with 2 from near angle, 7 and 8 coincident to apex. 

Hindwlngs with 8, 4, 5, 6, 7 nearly equidistant, parallel. 

¥ 

265. GYBOPHVnLA eUMETBA, n. sp, 

well measured. 

* cf. 22 mm. Head whltish-ochreous. Palpi fuscous. Antennae grey; ciliations 
in male two-thirds. Thorax grey-whitish. Abdomen grey; tuft grey-whitish. 
Legs fuscous; posterior pair whitish. Forewings oval, costa strongly arched, apex 
rounded, termen obliquely rounded; grey-whitish; costal and terminal edge grey; 
cilia pale grey, Hindwlngs grey; cilia grey-whitish. 
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New South Wales: Sydney (Manly) In March (O. H. Wyld); one spedmen. 
Type In ColL Golddnch. 


34. Gen. Phloeochboa, n.g. 

4>'K0icxi>0pft coloured like bark. 

Tongue absent. Palpi with second Joint exceeding base of antennae, thickened 
throughout with appressed scales, dilated and slightly rough at apex; terminal 
Joint less than one-half, slender, acute. Antennae with basal pecten. Forewlngs 
with 2 and 3 connate, 7 to apex. Hindwings elongate-ovate; n^ration normal. 

266. Pbloeochroa polyrkhabda, n. sp. 

TtoXop^apSoc;, many-streaked. 

34 mm. Head and thorax whitish. Palpi with terminal Joint one-third; 
grey, internal surface whitish. Antennae grey. Abdomen grey; tuft grey-whitish. 
l<egs grey; posterior pair grey-whitish. Forewings elongate, costa slightly arched, 
apex pointed, termen very oblique; grey; costa towards base and dorsum broadly 
suffused with brown-whitish; disc sprinkled with a few fuscous scales; fine 
fuscous Intemeural streaks in post-median area; cilia grey. Hindwings and 
cilia pale grey. 

New South Wales; Sydney (Manly) in March (G. H. Wyld); type in Coll. 
Goldfinch. 


36. Gen. Callimima, n.g. 
naWifAifiot, a beautiful mimic. 

Tongue present. Palpi with second Joint reaching or exceeding base of 
antennae, thickened with appressed scales, expanded and sometimes forming a 
triangular tuft at apex; terminal joint shorter than second, slender or rather 
stout, acute. Antennae without basal pecten; ciliations in male moderately long. 
Thorax smooth. Anterior tibiae and tarsi strongly dilated. Forewings with 
costal tuft; 7 to apex. Hindwings ovate; 5 curved from below middle of cell. 

Type, C. lophoptera. Near Copriodes, differing in the palpi and absence of 
antenna] pecten. 

Two Species: 267, lopfioptera Low,, Tr,HMM,Au8t,y 1894, p. 96 (Brisbane to 
Allyn River, N.S.W.).—268, daedalma, n. sp, (Cairns). 

268. CAnLlMlMA DAEDALMA, n. Sp. 

datdaXMa, a work of art. 

20 mm. Head whitish. Palpi whitish, outer surface of second joint 
fuscous towards base. Antennae grey, towards base whitish. Thorax grey- 
whitish. Abdomen ochreous-whitish. Forewlngs with costa strongly arched, 
bearing a strong median tuft, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; dark 
fuscous; costal edge except at base pale rosy; a well-defined whitish line along 
costa, continued around apex and termen to tornus; a broad ridge of whitish 
scales, anteriorly brown mixed with fuscous, from base to one-fourtb dorsum; a 
curred whitish line from mldcosta to before tornus, sharply defined and slightly 
waved on anterior edge; a narrow fuscous terminal line thickened on veins; cilia 
grey-whitish, on costa pale rosy. Hindwings grey; terminal edge whitish; cilia 
pale grey. 

North Queensland; Kuranda. in May; one specimen. 

36. Gen. Copeiodes Turn. 

Proo. LXNRf. Boo, N,S,W„ 1916, p. 339. Type^ C. aristocratica . 
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Tongue present. Talpl with second joint reaching base of antennae, slender 
and smooth, or slightly thickened and rough anteriorly beyond middle; terminal 
joint shorter than second, slender, acute. Antennae with strong basal pecten; 
cinations in male moderate or long. Thorax smooth. Anterior tibiae and tarsi 
strongly dilated. Forewings with costal tuft or with tufts of raised scales in disc; 
7 to apex. Hlndwings ovate or elongate-ovate; neuration normal. 

In C. aristocratica the forewing has a peculiar shape (a specific adaptation 
for mimetic purposes) so that 7 runs apparently to costa. In C. anasm the 
costal tuft is scarcely developed, in C. gelidella it appears to be absent, but Is 
replaced by raised scales In disc. The genus differs from Piloprepes in the absence 
of a thoracic crest. 

Eight Species: 269, ori^ftocraiica Meyr., Pboc. Soo. N.S.W., 1888, p. 1598 

(Yeppoon to Fernshaw).—270, perinephela, n. sp. (Lismore).—271, hypsilopha, 
n. sp. (Cunnamulla, Dalby),—272, polynephela, n. sp. (Dimboola, Vic.).—278, 
anguicula Meyr., Exot. Micro,, i, p. 138 (Brentwdod, Vic.).—274, anasna Meyr., 
pROC. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1888, p. 1597 (Toowoomba to Melbourne),—275, glaucaspis 
Turn., Tr,RMM.Aufit,, 1896, p. 19 (Brisbane).—276, gelidella Wlk., xxlx, p. 766. 
= lwc(U*ti Turn., ibid., 1896, p. 19 (Darwin, Brisbane, Sydney). 

270. COPBIODKS PKUINKrHEI.A, H. Sp. 

clouded. 

$. IS mm. Head white. Palpi white; apex of terminal joint fuscous. 
Antennae grey. Thorax fuscous; tegiilae white. (Abdomen missing.) Legs 
white; tarsi with blackish rings. Forewings with costa bislnuate, bearing a tuft 
before middle, apex round-pointed, termen obliquely rounded; 7 to apex; white; 
blackish dots on base of costa and dorsum, and paired dots in disc Just beyond 
base; a fine fuscous line from one-fourth costa, outwardly oblique, angled, and 
continued along fold for a short distance; again angled and curved outwards to 
mid-dorsum; a cloudy incomplete fuscous fascia, inwardly curved from beneath 
three-fourths costa to tornus, strongly excavated anteriorly, less so posteriorly; a 
similar marginal fascia from three-fourths costa to midtermen, but not touching 
termen; an interrupted dark fuscous terminal line; cilia whitish, barred with 
fuscous around apex. Hlndwings grey; cilia grey, on dorsum whitish. 

Nearest C. aristocratica. 

New South Wales: Rous, near Lismore, Tn November; one specimen received 
from Mr. V. j! Robinson. 

271. CoPUlODKS HYPSILOPHA, n, Sp. 

bigh<rested. 

cf. 14-20 mm. Head whitish; apices of side-tufts fuscous-brown. Palpi 
whitish. Antennae grey, towards base whitish; cillatlons in male li. Thorax 
ochreouB-whltlBh; anterior edge and two posterior dots dark fuscous. Abdomen 
fuscous-brown; dorsum of first two segments whitish. Legs whitish; middle 
Ubiae fuscous with whitish rings. Forewinga suboval, costa strongly arched, with 
a slight Indication of a tuft beyond middle, apex rounded, termen very obliquely 
rounded; ochreous-wbitlsh; a raised tuft of scales in middle at one-third, and 
another at mid-dorsuxn, both dark fuscous at apices; some dark fuscous Irroration 
in median area; two raised tufts arranged obliquely in disc beyond middle, 
dark fuscous; a fine crenulate fuscous line from costa beyond middle to tomus; 
beyond this line clear white except a small very faint subapical cloud; cilia 
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White, Hiudwingft whitish-ochreous* suffused with grey beyond middle; cilia 
whltlsh-ochreoufir around apex grey, 

Queensland: Cunnamulla; Jandowae near Dalfoy; two specimens. 

* 272. COPBZODES POtYNEPHRnA, U. Sp. 

Kr«Xi;Kc0cXof, much clouded. 

c^*. 16 mm. Head whitish. (Palpi missing. Antennae imperfect.) Thorax 
whitish, central area and a posterior spot fuscous. Abdomen pale ochreous. Legs 
whitish. Forewings suboval, costa strongly arched, apex rounded, termen 
obliquely rounded: whitish; pale fuscous basal markings, namely, a narrow curved 
transverse line near base, a dot on costa at one^slxth. a large spot on dorsum at 
one-fourth, connected with fascia on dorsum, limited by fold, and a smaller spot 
in disc above fold; an ochreous^grey-whitish fascia from two-ilfths costa to mid- 
dorsum, dilated in middle, constricted on fold, dilated again on dorsum; an 
irregular fascia from mid-costa to tornua, at first pale fuscous, connected with 
median above middle, becoming ochreous-grey-whitish in disc, but pale fuscous 
towards tomus, sharply indented posteriorly above tornus, posteriorly edged with 
black except towards margins, strongly outwardly curved, but Indented above 
middle; a subaplcal bluish-fuscous crescent; cilia whitish with an apical fuscous 
dot, on tomus grey. Hindwlngs grey; cilia grey, towards apex whitish. 

Victoria; Klata, near Dlmboola, in November; one specimen. Type In Coll. 
Lyell. 

37. Gen. Pilop&ei>es Meyr. 

Phoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1883, p. 365. Type, P. aemulella. 

Tongue present. Palpi with second joint reaching base of antennae, slightly 
thickened with appressed scales; terminal joint shorter, than second, slender, 
acute. Antennae with basal pecten; in male with moderate cillations. Thorax 
with a strong posterior crest. Anterior tibiae and tarsi slightly dilated. Fore- 
wings with tufts of scales; 7 to apex. Hindwlngs elongate-ovate; neuration 
normal. 

Readily distinguished from Copriodes by the strong thoracic crest. With 
•the two preceding genera it forms a natural group. 

Two Species: 277, aemulella Meyr,, Paoo. Linn, Soc. N.S.W., 1888, p, 366 
(Darwin, Cape York to Melbourne).—278, antidoxa Meyr., ibid., 1888, p. 1599 (West 
Victoria, Adelaide. W.A.: Cunderdln, Beverly). 

38. Gen. Epipyboa Meyr. 

Paoo, Linn. Soc. N.S.W,, 1884, p. 791. Type, E. agacUta. 

Tongue present. Palpi with second joint reaching base of antennae, thickened 
with rough scales anteriorly; terminal joint shorter than second, slender, acute. 
Antennae without basal pecten; In male moderately ciliated. Thorax not crested. 
Anterior tibiae and tarsi slightly dilated. Forewings smooth; 7 to apex. Hind- 
wings elongate-ovate; neuration normal. 

E. hemiphanea might be an aberration of E* apacRfa, but I do not think so. 
It differs in the wholly fuscous thorax, basal fascia on forewings, darker apical 
half of wing without yellowish spot, and purple-fuscous cilia. 

279, agacUta Meyr., Pboc. Iunn. Soc, N.S.W., 1884, p. 791 (Olrns to Brisbane 
and Milmerran).*-2S0. hemiphanea Turn., Tr, HM.8. Au^f., 1917, p. 58 (Brisbane). 

39. Gen. Tbaohypbpla Meyr. 

Pboc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1883, p. 867. Type, T. eiirpteucota Meyr. from New 
Zealand. 
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Tongue present. Palpi with second Joint not reaching^ reaching, or exceeding 
base of antennate^ thickened with appressed scales; terminal Joint shorter than 
second, slender, acute. Antennae with basal pecten; dilations in male moderate 
or long. Thorax sometimes with a small posterior crest Fosewlngs with tufts 
of raised scales; 2 usually separate, rarely connate or even stalked with 3, 7 to 
apex. Hindwings elongate-ovate or broadly lanceolate; neuration normal. 

This genus is confined to Australia and New Zealand. Meyrick records twenty 
species from the latter region. It presents considerable variation in structure. 
The Australian species might be divided into two groups: (1) those with lanceolate 
hindwings and second joint of palpi not reaching antennae. (2) those of larger 
size with elongate-ovate hindwings and second joint of palpi exceeding base of 
antennae, but the New Zealand species are Intermediate. It appears inadvisable 
to break up a natural genus of moderate size into artificial genera, which grade 
into each other. 

Fifteen Species: 281. atHsperm Turn., Pboc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1916, p. 347 
(Brisbane to Sydney),—1282. charierga Meyr., ibid., 1888, p. 1666 (Bathurst; 
Deloraine, Tas.; Perth, W.A.).—283. phaeolophat u. sp. (Nambour, Brisbane, 
Toowoomba, Stanthorpe).—284. poliochwa Turn,, Tr.HM.S.Aust.f 1898, p, 208 
(Brisbane, Mt, Tambourine, Toowoomba, Stanthorpe).—286, lasiocephala Low,, 
ibid., 1916, p. 640 (Dalby).—286, stenota Meyr., Paoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1888. 
p. 667 (Sydney; Perth, W.A.).-“t287, hemicarpa Meyr., ibid., 1887. p, 954 (North 
Tasmania).—288, melanoptila Meyr,, ibid., 1883, p. 370 (Brisbane, Sydney).— 
289, diplospitaf n. sp. (Toowoomba).—290, pictmocala, n, sp. (Sydney),—291, 
capJtcllata Meyr., Exot, Micro., i, p. 1B7 (Beaconsfleld, Vic.; Tasmania, Mt, Lofty).— 
292, glebifera Turn., P.R.S. Ta«., 1926, p. 142 (Tasmania),—293, dasylopha Low., 

1920, \>. 61 (Dalby).—294, huemulea Turn., Pboc. Linn. Soc. 
N.S.W,, 1916, p. 347. = plinthinopa Meyr., Exot. Micro., il, p. 368 (Eidsvold, 

Brisbane, Toowoomba).—295, pcplomcna, n. sp. (Sydney). 

283. Tbachypkpla phaeolopha, n. sp. * 

0 a(o\o 0 ot, dark crested. 

(J, J. 10-15 mm. Head white. Palpi whitish; second joint with basal half 
and a subaplcal ring fuscous. Antennae grey-whitish; In male slightly serrate, 
clllations one-half. Thorax white. Abdomen pale grey; tuft ochreous-whitish. 
Legs fuscous mixed with whitish; posterior pair ochreous-whitish. Forewings 
narrow, costa gently arched, apex rounded; white with some pale oclireous-grey 
Irroratlon; dark fuscous costal dots at one-fourth and beyond middle; a large 
tuft of raised scales on mld-dorsum extending half across wing, dark fuscous: 
cilia whitish finely sprinkled with fuscous. Hindwings lanceolate; grey-whitish; 
Cilia grey-whitish. 

Queensland; Eumundl, in November; Brisbane, in August; Toowoomba, in 
September and October; Stanthorpe; six specimens. 

289. Tbachypefla oiPLospitA, n. sp. 

3crXocirtXof, tWO-SPOtted. 

rf, $. 19-20 mm. Head and thorax white. Palpi with second Joint much 

exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; white, base of second joint 
dark fuscous externally. Antennae whitish; ciliatlons In male two-thlrdS. 
Abdomen whitish-oohreous* Legs whitish. Forewings rather narrow, suboblong, 
costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen very obliquely rounded; white; some 
pale grey suffusion towards apex and on dorsum; two dark fuscous spots with 
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large scales, being first discal at one-fourth and plica! well beyond It, elongate; 
second discal sometlmeB indicated by a minute dot beyond middle; cilia whitish 
sprinkled with grey. Hlndwlngs and cilia grey. 

Queensland; Toowoomba, In November; two specimens received from Mr. 
W. B, Barnard, who has the type. 

290. Tkachypepi.a picimacula, n. sp. 
picimaculuft, blotched with pitch-black. 

(J. 22-24 mm. Head and thorax fuscous-brown. Palpi pale brown, on outer 
surface sprinkled with blackish; terminal Joint three-fourths. Antennae fuscous; 
dilations in male 1. Abdomen grey. Legs fuscous with whitish rings; posterior 
pair mostly whitish. Porewings slightly dilated, costa rather strongly arched, 
apex round-pointed, termen obliquely rounded; fuscous-brown with blackish 
markings; a strong line on fold from near base to two-thirds; a small irregular 
blotch, sometimes reduced to a short line, beneath costa at one-third; a second 
small blotch above middle emitting a posterior Y-forked line, its extremities 
approaching costa and dorsum, sometimes obscured by blackish irrorallon; some, 
times two subterminal dots below its lower extremity; a series of terminal dots; 
cilia pale fuscous sprinkled with blackish. Hindwlngs with 5 from middle; pale 
grey; cilia grey-whitish, 

New South Wales: National Park near Sydney, in August; two specimens 
received from Mr. G. M. Goldfinch, who has the type. 

296. Trachypepla peplabmena, n. sp. 

«r«irXaMcPo$, dissembling. 

cJ. 22 mm. Head brownish. Palpi with second joint exceeding base of 
antennae, terminal Joint three-fifths; whitish, second Joint with Irroration and a 
subapical ring fuscous; terminal joint fuscous except apex. Antennae fuscous; 
clliatlons In male 1. Thorax fuscous. Abdomen grey; tuft ochreous-whltish. 
Legs fuscous with ochreous-whltish rings; posterior pair mostly ochreous-whltish. 
Forewings strongly dilated, costa strongly arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely 
rounded; whitish with fine fuscous irroration, appearing grey; markings dark 
fuscous; a subdorsal ridge of raised scales from base to one-fifth; a tuft of whitish 
scales above two-fifths dorsum; first discal at one-fourth, second at middle, trans¬ 
versely elongate; pllcal represented by a short line on fold, partly overlapped by 
subdorsal tuft; a stout inwardly oblique line from costa before apex, very acutely 
angled above middle of disc, continued by a slender line to dorsum before tornua, 
connected by an interrupted longitudinal streak from angle with second discal; 
a series of dots on termen and apical fourth of costa; cilia fuscous, apices whitish. 
Hindwlngs and cilia grey-whitish. 

New South Wales: Heathcote near Sydney, in August; one specimen received 
from Dr. R. J. TlHyard. 

40. Gen. Oenochroa Meyr. 

Pboc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1883, p. 327. Type, O. laetelta. 

Tongue present. Palpi with second Joint reaching or not reaching base of 
antennae, thickened with appressed scales, and rough projecting scales towards 
apex anteriorly; terminal Joint shorter than second^ slender, acute. Antenime 
with basal pecten; in male shortly or moderately ciliated. Thorax with a small 
posterior crest, Porewings with 2 from well before angle, 7 to apex. Hindwings 
elongate-ovate; 5 from below middle. 
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Fifteen Species: 296, thermUtU Low., Tr. RMM. Aust., 1896, p. 166 (Victoria, 
Tasmania). = atradelpha Low., ibid., 1903, p. 221.--297. laetella (lactella) Wlk., 
xxlx. p. 648 (Meyr., Peoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1888, p. 328) (Brisbane to 
Melbourne ).<—298, ovhrosoma Turn., Tr,RM.8.Auiit,, 1896, p. 18 (Brisbane, 
Toowoomba).—299, lepida^ n. sp. (Eoma).—^300, zophocosma, n. sp. (Roma).— 
301, molyftdoptera, n. sp. (CharleviUe),—^802, suifttlutt, n. sp. (Atherton, Banana, (J.. 
Birchip).—808, gnophodea Turn., Ibid., 1896, p. 14 (Brisbane, Melbourne).— 

304, dinoaema Meyr., Pboc. Linn. Soc, N.S.W., 1888, p. 1576 (Victoria, Adelaide).— 

305, zalotypa^ n. sp. (W.A.: Denmark).—306, endochlora Meyr,, Pboc, Linn. Soo. 

N.S.W., 1883, p. 829 (Warragul, Quorn, Wirrabara, Mt. Lofty).—807, dyatena, n. sp. 
(Brisbane).—^308, ^owora Meyr., Tr. Auat., 1902, p. 162 (Sydney, Hobart).— 

t309, heptarcha Meyr., Piioc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1888, p. 1576 (W.A.: Oeraldton).— 
810, iohaphea Meyr., ibid., 1883, p, 330 (Brisbane to Tasmania, Mt. Lofty). 

299. Oenochroa lkpxua, n. sp. 

Itpidus, pleasing. 

20-22 mm. Head and thorax blackish Irrorated with grey-whitish. Palpi 
with second joint reaching base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; grey- 
whitish irrorated with blackish. Antennae blackish. Abdomen grey; apices of 
segments ochreous-whltish. Legs blackish; rings on tibiae and tarsi, and hairs on 
posterior* tibiae ochreous-whitlsh. Forewings oval, costa strongly arched, apex 
pointed, termen very obliquely rounded; grey-whitish with some blackish Irrora- 
tlon and markings; a rather large triangular sub-basal costal spot; an outwardly 
curved line from one-fourth costa to one-fourth dorsum, giving off In middle a 
fine or interrupted line to tornus; a thicker line from two-thirds costa to tornus, 
expanded in middle to contain a grey-whitish spot; a series of dots or short 
streaks on apical one-third of costa and tornus; cilia grey. Hindwings ochreous- 
yellow; apex suffused with grey; cilia grey. 

Queensland: Roma, bred from larvae on leaves of a broad-leaved JSucalyptua, 
two specimens emerging in Brisbane in August. 

300. Oenochroa zophocosma, n. sp. 
darkly adorned. 

?. 16-19 mm. Head grey-whitish sprinkled with dark fuscous. Palpi with 
second joint slightly expanded with rough scales towards apex anteriorly; terminal 
joint four-fifths; dark fuscous sprinkled with grey-whitish. Antennae dark 
fuscous; cillatlons in male 1. Thorax with small posterior crest; dark fuscous 
sprinkled with grey-whitish. Abdomen grey; tuft ochreous-whitlsh. Legs fuscous 
with grey-whltlsh rings; hairs on posterior tibiae ochreous-whitlsh. Forewings 
narrow, oval, costa gently arched, apex round-pointed, termen very oblique; grey- 
whitish; markings and some Irroratlon dark fuscous; a rather large suffused 
basal patch; a broad dorsal streak separated, sometimes incompletely, from basal 
patch at one-fourth to tornus, containing some grey-whitish scales before tornus; 
a discal dot at two-thirds; a costal subapical spot sometimes connected by a fine 
line with tornus; a series of ill-defined spots or short streaks on apical fourth 
of costa and termen; cilia grey, bases and extreme apices partly whitish. Hind- 
wings and cilia gi^y. 

Queensland: Roma, feeding on the same Eucalyptus leaves as the preceding 
species, eme^lng in Brisbane in July and August; six specimens. 
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801. Oenocbboa mox^ybdopteba, n. sp. 

^ oXv^BoirrtpoSf l6aden*wing6d. 

18 mm. Head dark fuscouB; aide tufts whitish. Palpi with second joint 
exceeding base of antennae, thickened with rough scales towards apex anteriorly, 
terminal joint three*fourths; fuscous. Antennae fuscous. Thorax dark fuscous. 
Abdomen whitish-grey. Legs fuscous; posterior pair whitish. Forewings 
elongate-oval, costa strongly arched, apex rounded, tcrmen very obllQuely rouhded; 
leaden-grey, a broad dark fuscous median suffusion from base to costa before 
apex; in this dlscal dots are with difficulty discernible, first dlscal at one-third, 
pHcal^ before it, second discal at two-thirds; some dark fuscous irroration in 
terminal area; cilia grey. Hlndwlngs grey-whitish; cilia grey-whitish, on apex 
grey. 

Queensland; Charlevllle, in October; one specimen from larva feeding on 
joined leaves of ^lucatt/ptus. 

802. Oenochhoa buffulva, n. sp. 

suffulvus, rather tawny. 

18 mm. Head and thorax fuscous, the latter with a small posterior crest. 
Palpi with second joint slightly expanded at apex, reaching base of 'antennae, 
terminal joint three-fifths; fuscous. Antennae fuscous. Abdomen brownish-grey; 
apices of segments paler. Legs fuscous; posterior pair ochreous-whitlsh. Fore- 
wings narrow, costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen very obliqud; fuscous- 
grey; an inwardly oblique whitish streak at about one-third, not reaching either 
margin, Immediately followed by a suffused dark spot; an obscure dlscal dot at 
{hree-fourths; cilia fuscous-grey. Hlndwlngs whltlsh-grey-brown, towards apex 
grey; cilia grey. 

Characterised by brownish hlndwlngs and oblique mark on forewlngs. 

North Queensland: Stannary Hills near Herberton (Dr. T. Bancroft). Queens¬ 
land: Banana, In March (Mrs. Hobler). Two specimens. 

805. Oenochboa zapotyfa, n. sp. 
fakerviTM, With Stormy markings. 

20-28 mm. Head fuscous; face whitish. Palpi with second joint reaching 
base of antennae, terminal Joint three-fifths; ochreous-whitlsh irrorated with 
whitish; terminal joint fuscous except extreme apex. Antennae grey; cillations 
in male 21. Thorax fuscous. Abdomen grey. Legs fuscous with ochreous-whitlsh 
rings; posterior pair ochreous-whitlBh. Forewings suboblong, costa gently arched, 
apex round-pointed, termen obliquely rounded; ochreous-whitlsh densely Irrorated 
with fuscous, and with some brown scales, especially on veins; tll-deflned fuscous 
spots on costa at one-fourth and middle; stigmata dark fuscous, first discal at 
one-fourthi confluent with plical, which is before it, a pale dot above and beneath* 
second discal just beyond middle, rather large, an additional dot before and 
beneath it; a large suffused fuscous subaplcal spot, from which proceeds an 
obscure line to tomus; cilia grey with a fuscous median line. Hlndwlngs and 
cilia whitish-grey. 

W.A.: Denmark In March; four specimens received from Mr. W. B. Barnard, 
who has the type. 

807. Oenocbboa hystbna, n. sp. 

miserable. 

d, $. 17*20 mm. Head and thorax grey; the latter with a small posterior 
crest Palpi with second joint dilated with rough scales at apex anteriorly, 
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reaching; base of antennae; terminal three-flfths; grey» necoml Joint whttlah 
towards base. Antennae grey; dilations in male 1. Abdomen grey; tuft whltieh- 
grey. Legs dark grey; posterior tibiae ochreous-whitlsb. Forewings oval, costa 
moderately arched, apex pointed, termen very oblique; grey; stigmata small, 
obscure, fuscous, often wholly or partly obsolete; first discal shortly before 
middle, plical much before it, second discal at two-thirds; cilia grey. Hlndwlngs 
and cilia grey. 

A poor specimen of this obscure species, which I sent to Mr. Meyrick many 
years ago, was placed by him under 0. homora Meyr. Having seen a good 
example of that species from Sydney, I am now satisfied that this is distinct 

Queensland: Brisbane, in August, September, February and May; eight 
specimens. 


41. Gen. Placocmbma, n.g. 

Meyr., Paoc. Linn. Soo. N.S.W., 1883, p. 833. Type, P. anthopetala Meyr. 

Tongue present. Palpi ascending, recurved; second joint reaching base of 
antennae, thickened with smoothly appressed scales; terminal joint shorter than 
second, sjender, acute. Antennae with basal pecten; in male with moderately 
long dilations. Thorax with a small posterior crest. Forewings with 7 to apex. 
Hlndwlngs with 6 from middle or above middle of cell. 

I know only the type species, and would not be sure of the exact position of 
this small genus. 

• Three Species: t3U, diantha Meyr., Exot. Aficro., i, 1913. p. 134 (Darwin).— 
t812, resumptella Wlk., xxlx, p. 681 (Sydney). - hepkaestea Meyr., Paoo. Linn. So^. 
N.S.W., 1883, p. 333,-313, onfhopetala Meyr., ibid., 1883, p. 833 (Brisbane, Sydney). 
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iNTUOftUClTON AND PREVIOCS RECORDS. 

The contact altered sediments of the Hartley district belong to the Lamblan 
Stage (Brown, 1931) of the Upper Devonian Series. There are various records of 
the contact effects produced by the Hartley-Bathurst bathylith, but a number of 
these describe altered rocks that belong to a different sedimentary series. C. S, 
*WilkinBon (1877) reported on the occurrence of wollastonlte, epldote and garnet 
In rocks from Kirk’s Farm on the Fish River, near Oberon; and as far as the 
present writer is aware these are altered Lambian sediments. The earliest record 
of the Hartley hornfelses themselves Is to be found in a note by G. W, Card (1896) 
In which be describes a series of specimens forwarded to him by Curran, Ball and 
Rlenits (1896). In his report to the Metamorphlc Committee of Section C at the 
Hobart Meeting of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science 
(1928), W. R. Browne gives a later reference to the Hartley hornfelses, and they 
are again mentioned in the Sydney Handbook of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science (1932). No detailed work, however, 
has been done on this aureole, and it Is hoped that the present pai>er will contribute 
to our knowledge of this large and interesting bathylith. 

Herein is given a detailed account of the metamorphism of the Lambian series, 
which consists of arenaceous, argillaceous and areno^alcareous sediments with 
Intercalated lavas of acid and Intermediate character. 

Sequence and Structure. 

It has been found convenient to divide the Lambian Stage, as developed at 
Hartley, into an upper and a lower series. The upper consists essentially of 
Qtiartsttes and is unfosstliferous. The lower Includes all those types that are 
associated with the fosslliferous Quartzites, 

The upper series is found capping the spurs of the entrenched Cox*s River and 
Its tributaries. It ia directly overlain by the Kamilarol Upper Marine, and is 
usually deeply weathered. There appeal's to be little variation in the rook type» 
but this may be due to weathering which tends to produce uniformity. Highly 
jointed quartxltes with Intercalated ^'purple-hornfelses^* comprise the uiu)er . series. 

The lower series outcrops along the river and in the beds of the tributary 
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creeks, and good unweathered sectioua may hence be obtained. Massive quartzites, 
crowded with Hpirifer disjunctus^ and Interbedded with bands of “purple-homfels" 
of varying width, are by far the most prominent beds In this series. Grits passing 
in places into conglomerates, calcareous cherty rocks and argillaceous types are 
developed to a leaser extent. Sills of altered porphyrite occur on several different 
horizons, and It is believed that the felsites outcropping on Cox's River, on Pine 
Ridge Creek, and on Moyne Farm, represent a flow at the base of the lower series. 
As most of the homfelses with which this paper deals were collected from the 
lower aeries, It is pertinent to describe this series in a little further detail. 

The Fossiliferoufi Quartzites and ^^Purple-^homfeUes** are very intimately 
associated and, as has been stated above, the latter are also prominent in the upper 
series. With the fosslllferous quartzites, they occur in bands varying from a few 
millimetres to many feet In thickness. Occasionally they appear to be Inter¬ 
mingled with the quartzites, and sometimes they predominate altogether and the 
quartzite occurs only as streaks and blebs in the ^'purple-hornfels”. This latter 
type is more prominent in the upper part of the lower series, where only occasional 
fosslllferous quartzites are developed In association with great thicknesses of 
‘'purple-hcftrnfels". which la associated here also with the more argillaceous beds. 
In the lower part of this series the calcareous quartzite is the predominating type, 
and the '"purple-hornfelses" appear only in comparatively narrow bands. The 
name '*purple-hornfeIs'' is a convenient field term and, though It includes several 
different types of hornfels, all appear similar in the hand-specimen. They are 
extremely fine-grained rocks with a subconchoidal fracture, and show a charac¬ 
teristic purplish-brown colour, due to the pj-esence of blotJte. 

In the quartzites the fossils are restricted to comparatively narrow bands. 
Such bands vary from a few inches to about a foot in thickness, and are crowded 
with Spirifer disjunctus, with an occasional Hhynchonella pleurodon. Between 
these richly fossUiferous bands the quartzite is quite barren, but the composition 
of the hornfels shows that a certain amount of lime was contained in the matrix 
of the original sediment. 

Lithologically the "purple-hornfelses” and the fosslllferous quartzites pass 
Imperceptibly into banded calcareous cherts in which the Spirifer bands are still 
abundant. The calcareous radiolarian cherts described below have never been 
found in association with the fossillferous type, though both rocks are developed 
In the upper part of the lower series. These rocks bear a remarkable resemblance 
to the banded calcflintas and killas of Cornwall (Ussher et al., 1909; Reid et ol., 
1910). 

The Porphyrites and Banded Cherts also show a close field association. The 
former usually occur as sills, though on Hughes' Creek a transgressive relation is 
apparent. On the map (Plate i) the thickness of these sills has been slightly 
exaggerated, and in some cases a single wide sill has been shown instead of two 
narrower ones separated by cherts, as on Liddleton Creek and Moyne Creek (see 
Text-flg. 1), 

The cherts are usually distinctly banded, and Dr. W. R. Browne has found 
traces of radlolarta in the Moyne Ci'eek type. On Cox's Elver, Just above 
Marriott's Creek, a slightly different type of chert occurs. This is a pale pink 
rock with numerous dark purplish bands and blebs suggesting the "purple- 
hornfels" and Its associate. No fossils, however, have been found In this rock, 
but the composition of the hornfels Indicates a calcareous silt. 

T . . 
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With regard to the structure of the Devonian beds, it has already been stated 
(Joplin, 1933) that they occupy a broad syncllne between the northern and 
southern outcrops of granite. The major fold, which trends approximately east 
and west and pitches to the east, is turned over abruptly into sharp anticlines at 
the granite contacts. The basic stocks of the Plutonic complex (Joplin, 1931, 
1938) are injected Into the trough of the syncllne, and there is reason to believe 
that they are associated with fault zones. 

The exact nature of the felsites on Cox's River and on Pine Ridge Creek Is 
doubtful. They may represent pre-granite Intrusions of an irregular nature, 
which have been subsequently contact-altered by the granite; or, what seems more 
likely, they may represent a basal flow which has been duplicated by faulting. 

Reference to Plate 1 will show that the sequence of the beds indicates 
a repetition which is suggestive of a north-south fault along the western boundary 
of the eastern felslte. Actually there are indications of brecciatlon both In the 
f el site and in the adjacent calcareous beds along this margin, and the felsites are 
veiT highly jointed. Minor faults have been observed on the north-eastern margin 
of the felslte; and the displacement of the anticlinal axis Is again suggestive of a 
north-south fault with a throw to the west. 

It Is diflScult to correlate the Moyne Creek section without postulating 
another fault of considerable magnitude. The close association of- the porphyrites 
and cherts on Moyne Creek and Liddleton Creek suggests a datum horizon. 
The occurrence of a small patch of felslte on Moyne Farm is another difficulty 
that might be explained by faulting. 

It is not improbable that complex faulting would occur along a contact where 
there have been successive periods of Injection. Only detailed mapping and 
contouring of this fairly rugged area will show the extent of such faulting and, 
as far as the present study is concerned, there Is little to be gained from a piece 
of work that would Involve such an expenditure of time. Nevertheless, the 
writer has pointed out (1933) that the nature of the Cox's River Intrusion is 
suggestive of faulting in that area, and it seems not impossible that both the 
basic stocks have been associated with fault zones. Moreover, If no faulting be 
postulated, there would be an unbroken succession of Lambian strata over a 
distance of about four miles from east to west, and as the dip is usually at a 
high angle, this would give an abnormal thickness. On the other hand, if faults 
be assumed to be present west of the river and west of Moyne Creek, an 
approximate estimate gives a thickness of about 2,000 feet, which is in accord 
with more recent observations at Rydal. 

On Plate 1 certain of the arrows indicating dips do not show the amount of 
dip. Where the amount of dip is indicated, measurements have been made with a 
clinometer rule, and where such Is not shown, general compass directions have 
been taken along the strike of the bed. 

CORBKtATlOn WITH TItiC TyPE SECTION AT MT. LAMBIE, RvdAL. 

In 1896 0. W. Card pointed out that the Hartley sediments “may be regarded 
as the eastern extension of the Mt. Lambie Beds'*. In the Rydal district, as at 
Hartley, Bpirifer diajunctus occurs abundantly in restricted bands in a massive 
quartzite. On Mt. Lambie these beds are apparently unmetamorphosed and this 
prompted the writer to look for the bands corresponding to the Hartley “purple* 
hornfelses". They were found to be represented by soft reddish-purple shaly rooks 
wbieh readily weather away, and appear quite insigniflcant among the resistant 
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Quartzites. That the '‘purple-horntelses**, iu their unaltered condition, correspond 
to the so-called 'Ved shales'* is further supported by the presence of an occasional 
pebble of "red shale" In the Kamllarol conglomerate at Hartley. It Is possible 
that these soft red rocks represent either iine-gralned periodically extruded tuffs, 
or dne silts brought down by floods. A microscope examination of the Rydal rock 
shows small angular fragments of quartz and lends support to the former view. 
This material, whatever be its origin, has possibly been responsible for the sudden 
periodic killing off of the Spirlfers, which evidently formed massive shell banks 
along the shallow coast. 

At Hydal the Spirlfer beds pass up into grits, "red shales", butt shales and 
quartzites and, If the so-called "red shales** may be taken as the equivalents of 
the "purple-hornfelses**, the sequence at Rydal closely corresponds to that at 
Hartley. 

To the west of Mt. Lambie, below the Spirlfer beds, there is an igneous rock, 
which may correspond to the basal felslte at Hartley. 

As far as the present writer is aware, there are no porphyrltes in the Rydal 
district, and only one bed of calcareous chert is known. This occurs near the top 
of the series just to the west of Rydal railway station. It is probable that the 
sills and their associated cherts are developed quite locally at Hartley. 

At Rydal the general direction of strike is north and south, whilst at Hartley 
(10 miles distant from Rydal) the axes of the folds trend approximately east 
and west. It Is possible that the intrusive masses of granite to the north and 
south of Cox*s River at Hartley have acted as the jaws of a vice in which the 
sediments have been squeezed into their present position. 

Width of the Contact Aubgole. 

There are three difficulties in the way of measuring the width of the contact 
aureole, and of zoning the progressive changes as the igneous boundary is 
approached: (1) Owing to the close proximity of the overlying Kamllarol strata, 
no unaltered Devonian rocks are exposed, and there is thus no standard of 
comparison; (2) the contacts of the basic stocks and of the granite are so close 
that if a bed be traced out of the aureole of one intrusion It immediately enters 
that of another; (3) apophyses some distance from the apparent boundary, as 
well as large inclusions of sediments in the igneous rocks, suggest that the roof 
of the bathylith has not been completely removed; there is reason to believe, 
therefore, that the gradient of the intrusions is fairly shallow, and thus linear 
distances measured from the apparent contact are obviously incorrect. For 
reasons stated above, therefore, very little Information may be gained by tracing 
a single bed along its strike, but in the next section it will, be shown that some 
Idea of the Intensity of metamorphism, and of the width of the inner zone of 
hornfelseB, may be gained by an examination of a series of specimens of the same 
rock type from different parts of the area. 

The ffrst of these difficulties may be overcome to some extent by a comparison 
with unaltered rocks at Rydal. 

in the petrographical sections, distances from the apparent contact are always 
stated, but it must be borne in mind that these are not necessarily correct, ahd 
that the actual contact may be much closer. The section dealing with incipient 
metamorphlsm Indicates some of the anomaUes that arise, if this be disregarded. 

In a general way* it may be stated that the oontaet is widest in the arenaceous, 
areno<caloareous and calcareous chert beds, and less wide in those that contain 
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ail appreciable amount of shaly material. Tbua It la aliown that calOHBlllcateSr 
such as diopside, amphiboles and epidote, may develop as well-formed minerals, 
when associated more argillaceous rocks show only an incipient development of 
blotite. 

As It seems very evident that distances cannot be measured from the true 
contact, It is useless to give figures for the width of the inner *one of hornfelses. 

>j 

Incipient Metamouphism. 

It has been shown above that dfificulties attend the study of this phenomenon, 
and the present section deals with a description of unmetamorphosed specimens 
from Rydal, and of scattered rocks at the greatest possible distance from the 
contact at Hartley. The main rock types that have given rise to the hornfelses 
in the Hartley district are: (1) *‘red shales*', (ii) fosslliferous quartzites, (ill) 
calcareous cherts, (iv) sandstones and grits, (v) normal shales. 

(i) Two of the so-called "red-shales** from Ryddl have been examined, and are 
found to consist of small angular chips of quartz and a little alkaline felspar set 
in a matrix of chlorite with a small quantity of white mica. Greenish blotlte, 
magnetite, sphene, zircon and tourmaline are accessories. The chlorite is much 
stained by haematite, which gives the rock its red colour. 

In the Hartley region a rock in Deep Ravine, at a distiince of C60 yards from 
the apparent contact, shows some evidence of metamorphiszn. It is exactly similar 
to the "purple-hornfelses” In the hand-specimen, but under the microscope a 
slightly clastic structure is apparent and the rock consists of quartz and alkaline 
felspar grains surrounded by a matrix of tiny flakes of greenish-brown mica and a 
little chlorite. This rock is something of an anomaly, and the contact is imssibly 
closer than is apparent. The typical reddish-brown authigenlc biotite has been 
noted at a distance of about 450 yards from the contact, and Incipient brown 
biotite enters at 680 yards. 

(ii) Fosslliferous quartzites from Mt. Lambie and from Solitary Creek, Rydal, 
have been examined, and in both cases calcite is conspicuously absent. Occasion¬ 
ally groups of calcite crystals have been noted in the field, and it appears that the 
carbonates have been removed by leaching. Though unaffected by contact meta¬ 
morphism, the Rydal quartzites show evidence of siliciflcatlon, which is possibly 
due to cementation (Van Hlse, 1004), and it would appear that the lime had been 
removed during this process. In the hornfelsed type, where lime is fixed in the 
form of a silicate, It may be preserved. Both quartzites consist of quartz and a 
little alkaline felspar in a matrix of chlorite. Accessories are white mica, sphene, 
magnetite and haematite. It la believed that the fosslliferous quartzites at Hartley 
originally had a composition rather similar to this, and that cal^^lte was present 
in the matrix as well. 

At Hartley the fosslliferous quartzites do not occur at a greater distance than 
680 yards from the contact, and at this distance the effects of thermal meta- 
morphism are apparent. Hand-specimens show well preserved fossils and "nests’* 
of secondary calcite crystals. 

Under the microscope the rocks still show their clastic structure, but the 
fine-grained groundmass is entirely recrystallized and consists of quartz, basic 
plagiocisse, diopside, amphibole and sphene. Small patches of calcite are also 
present, and though they appear to have been recrystallized, the temperature 
has not been sofflciently high for the formation of woUastoniie. WoUasttmite 
occurs abundantly at the actual contact In several localities and has never been 
found at a greater distance thiDa 8S0 yards from the apparent contact. In inest 
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of those oases woUastonite may he seen replacing the actual fossil, and recognisable 
Splrlfers, partly changed to wollostonlte, have been collected within a few inches 
of the contact. Shells pseudomorphed by aggregates of diopside, sometimes 
containing a Mttle epldote or amphlbole, have been noted at 580 yards, and the 
associated **purple-hornfel8*' bands show a development of incipient blotite. 

(ill) One example of calcareous chert has been collected In the Kydal district, 
and it is quite unaffected by thermal metamorphism. It is a very fine-grained 
rock consisting mainly of quarts with a matrix of chlorite and a little oalcite. 
Magnetite, biotite and a little plagioclase are also present, and zircon occurs as an 
accessory. No specimen of this rock has been found outside the inner zone of 
homfelses at Hartley. 

(iv) A rock occurring on top of the ridge between Deep Ravine and Bonnie 
Blink Creek lies at a distance of about 850 yards from the granite, but in the 
handHipecimen it is a fairly typical quartzite. 

Under the microscope, however, there Is a distinctly clastic structure apparent. 
Xiarge (0*4 mm.) somewhat rounded grains of quartz and alkaline felspar are 
surrounded by a matrix of serlclte and a little chlorite, and minute flakes of 
Incipient blotite are just discemlble. Magnetite and zircon are accessories. 

(V) No unaltered or partly altered normal shales are known. 

From these scanty observations it would appear that the width of the contact 
varied In the different beds and that the calcarous rocks responded to the thermal 
effects before the more argillaceous types. 

In the more porous sandstone homfelses incipient biotite is noted at 850 
yards, but in the more compact ‘'red-shales" it does not make its appearance until 
within 580 yards of the contact. 

Petrography of the Hornkblses of the Inner Zonk. 

(i) Andalusite'^cordierite-biotite Homfelses, 

Three examples of this class have been recorded from different parts of the 
aureole. They are fine-grained, dense, dark grey rocks. One, near the road 
crossing on the southern branch of Grant's Creek, at a distance of 880 yards from 
the granite and 660 yards from the dlorlte, shows a faint spotting, which under 
the microscope is seen to be due to aggregates of quartz grains associated with 
andaluslte and flakes of muscovite. 

A rock from Moyne Creek, at a distance of 180 yards from the granite and 
800 yards from the dlorlte, la fairly typical of this class. Its structure is grano- 
blastlc with an average gralnsize of about 016 mm. The constituent minerals 
are quartz, andaluslte, altered cordierlte, blotite, orthoclase, magnetite and a 
little muscovite, chlorite and tourmaline. Rutile and sphene have been noted as 
accessories In rocks of this class. 

The andaluslte occurs in small stumpy prisms (averaging 0*1 mm.), which 
often show a strongly pleochroic rose-pink core. There is a slight marginal 
alteration to serlclte. The cordierlte is entirely altered Into a green mloaceous 
substance, and occurs in large aggregates of ill-formed stumpy prisms, or more 
commonly as xenoblasts. Small flakes of biotite are associated with these pseudo* 
morphs and probably represent inclusions in the original cordierlte. Deep-brown 
blotite r 1*698, Y ^ 1*687) occurs in poikiloblastlc flakes measuring up to 
0*3 mm., and, though more frequently associated with the cordierlte areas, is 
present to a leaser extent In the andalusite-quartz and andaluslte-qoartZforthoclase 
areas. 
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A partial analyBle of this rock is shown in Column I below; 
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I. Andalu»ite-cordierite Hornfels, Moyne Creek, Por, 134, Pariah of Hartley. Anal. 
G. A. Joplin. 

II. Andaluslte-cordlerlte Hornfela (Claas 1), Gunildrud, Contact of Soda-Granite, 
Christiania. Anal. M. Dittrich. V. M. OoldMchmldt, Die Kontaktmetamorphoae im 
ICrlstianlageblot. Videnak&p, Skrift, 1. Math.-Nat. Kl„ No. 1, p. 148, 1911. 

It appears that the main difference between these rocks lies in the greater 
abundance of andaluslte and orthoclase In the Christiania hornfels, and the excess 
of Quartz, biotite and magnetite in the Hartley rock. 

In the Held this rock is closely associated with a rather mottled, lighter grey 
hornfels. Under the microscope these are essentially the same, but the latter 
contains in addition an abundance of white mica and tourmaline. The biotite Is 
also somewhat altered to chlorite. A very similar type of hornfels occurs on 
Cox*B River below the mouth of Marriott’s Creek at a distance of 400 yards from 
the diorite, 

A very much altered rock is met with on Bonnie Blink Creek, and it Is 
possible that It may belong to this class. In the hand-specimen it is a banded 
grey hornfels with rows of black rectangular spots which consist entirely of 
sericlte and muscovite, Remnants of cordierlte have been recognized, and it is 
possible that the dark spots were originally andaluslte. 


(il) AndaJusite-hiotite-orthoclase Hornfels. 

A rather unique type has been collected as a boulder in Bonnie Blink Creek. 
It is light purplish-grey rock containing abundant pinkish-white spots which 
measure about 6 mm. and stand out In relief on weathered surfaces. These 
spots are prismatic crystals of andaluslte which show a good deal of sericitlzation. 

The fine-grained groundmass consists of orthoclase, very abundant reddish- 
brown authigenic biotite (o,' ~ 1‘696, y 's 1*686), muscovite and a little quartz* 
Accessory minerals are greenish zircon, magnetite, tourmaline and serlcite. The 
zlnkiins commonly occur as inclusions In the andaluslte. 

(HI) Cordierite-guartz Homfelses, 

C. fc. Tilley (1924) has divided these homfelses into (o) Blotlte-rich and (b) 
Blotlte-free types. At Hartley no hornfels of the type absolutely free from biotite 
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haa been recorded, but a number contain such a emaU amount of this mineral 
that they stand out In marked contrast to the Biotite*rlch division, and it is 
proposed to consider them separately as Blotlte*poor types. 

(a) Biotite-rich Types .—These hornfelses are developed abundantly on Cox*s 
Elver and Bonnie Blink Creek, and one example has been collected from the 
contact on Yorkey's Creek. Except for the total absence of plagioclase these 
rocks are similar to the cordierlte*plagioclase assemblage described below. The 
constituent minerals are cordlerite, quartz, hiotite, ortboclase, magnetite and a 
little white mica. Accessory minerals are zircon and apatite, and a little sphene 
has been noted In a few examples. As in the more calcareous type described 
below, cordlerite may occur as oval porphyroblasts giving the rock a spotted 
appearance, or it may form small xenoblasts in an even-grained granoblastlc rock. 

A typical example of the even-grained type occurs on the spur between the 
river and the Junction of Liddleton and Bonnie Blink Creeks. It is a rather 
coarse-grained, resinous, greyish-brown rock, which, on weathered surfaces, shows 
a distinct banding. Under the microscope several types of banding may be 
recognized—differences In gralnslze, alternations of biotlte-rlch and biotite-poor 
types, cordlerite-rich seams and selectively altered cordlerite seams. 

In most of these rocks cordlerite is very abundant, and several good examples 
of twinning have been noted. In longitudinal section multiple twinning is 
apparent and in cross section the mineral breaks up into sectors. The cordlerite 
is frequently altered both to aggregates of white mica and to yellow, isotropic 
pinite. In some of the cordierlte-rich seams this mineral is clouded by minute 
inclusions of iron ore. These evidently represent Iron-rich chlorite seams in the 
original sediment. 

(&) Biotite-poor Types ,—It Is stated above that these hornfelses occur inter- 
bedded with a biotite-rlch assemblage near Cox's River. Another example occurs 
on Moyne Creek. Except for a marked decrease In biotite, a concomitant increase 
in ortboclase and magnetite and the total absence of white mica, these rocks are 
very similar to the above and need no further description. 

The table below is an analysis of a cordierite-quartz homfels containing a small 
amount of biotite; it is regarded as fairly typical of this class of hornfels. It is a 
medium-grained granoblastlc rock consisting of cordlerite, quartz, ortboclase, 
magnetite, and a little biotite (o' = 1-587, j?' = 1*630, Y = 1*6$S) and white mica. 

The analysis used by C. E. Tilley (1024) in his discussion on this class of 
hornfels haa been included to show that the resulting mineral assemblage is 
independent of the amount of quartz in the original rock. It is evident that the 
Hartley rock was a sandstone with an Iron-chlorlte matrix, whilst the rock in 
Column XI represents an original chlorite-rich shale. As pointed out by Prof. 
Tilley, the mineral assemblage In these hornfelses depends upon the R0/K»0| 
ratio. 


(Iv) Cordierite-plagioolase Hornfelses* 

A number of examples of this type are recorded from ihe contacts on Moyne 
and Grant's Creeks and, with but two exceptions, they occur within 5 yarde 
of the igneous boundary. One rock of this type is found on Grant's Creek 
at a distance of 220 yarde from the diorite and apparently 400 yards from the 
granite, but the fact that it is invaded by veins of tourmaline^aplite eoggeets 
an underground extension of the granite, i^other example is recorded from 
near the head of Horse Hole GuUy at a distance of 700 yarde from the diorite. 
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I. CordierU«-quartz-l)iotUc Ilornfels, from granite contact on hillside above junction 
of Llddloton and Bonnie Blink Creeks, Por. 1!7, Parish of Lowther. Anal, O. A, Joplin. 

II. Cordierite-quartn-biotite Hornfols. Abben.stein (Har*), described by O, H. 

lirdmanhBdttrffer (JoArb. Gaol, handvaanst. Vol. xxx, 1909, p, 357), Quoted 

by C. EJ. Tilley Journ. Qeol. Hoc., 1924. p. 37). 

These rocks fall into three groups—spotted type, a massive resinous dark 
grey hornfels, and a tyi)e very rich in biotite with Indications of a parallel 
stinicture. 

The rock on Grant^s Creek, Por. 124, Par. of Hartley, Is a typical spotted 
hornfels. It Is a dense, dark purplish-grey rock crowded with resinous, black 
oval spots about 2 mm. in length. On weathered surfaces pitting is conspicuous. 

Under the microscope the hornfels is seen to consist of numerous oval 
porphyroblasts of cordierite set in a fine granoblastic groundmass of biotite, 
(quarts, plagloclase and orthoclase. Accessory minerals are magnetite, tourmaline 
and aslrcon. The cordierite is extremely fresh, and is crowded with Inclusions of 
pale greenish-brown biotite, quartz and plagloclase. The biotite inclusions are by 
far the most abundant, and are of a paler colour than the biotite of the groundmass. 
In the groundinass fiakes of biotite are particularly abundant as a fringe around 
the porphyroblasts, and this is probably due to the throwing out of inclusions 
during advancing metamorphism. The biotite of the groundmass occurs in 
numerous, strongly pleochroic, reddish*brown flakes (a' n 1*587, /8' = 1*627, y' s 
1*633). The colour, pleochroism and refractive indices Indicate a high iron 
content. Plagloclase is sometimes twinned and appears to be andesine. 

The rock exhibits a slight parallelism due to the arrangement of the biotite 
flakes and of the longer axes of the porphyroblasts. This appears to be the 
original direction of bedding. 

The tourmaline has no doubt been introduced by the tourmaline^aplite 
that invades the hornfels. In this rock muscovite is absent 

The analysis of this rock is given in Column 1 below, where It is compared 
with analyses of similar assemblages cited by Goldschmidt (1911). Except tor 
a slightly greater abundance of silica and lime, and a little less magnesia, the 
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Hartley rock is intermediate in composition between these homfelses. A strict 
comparison made on the basis ot specific gravity might indicate closer affinities. 
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I. Cordieriu-plaglocla«e Hornfela, Grant's Creek, Por. 124, Parish of Hartley. 
Anal. G. A. Joplin. 

IX. Cordlertte*plasioolaae Hornfels (Class 3), Kolaas» contact of the nordmarkltSt 
Christiania. Anal. M. Dittrich. V. M. Goldschmidt, Die Kontaktmetamorphose im 
Krlstlaniageblet. Videnakap. Skrift I, Math.-Nat. Kl., No. 1, 1»11, p. 166. 

III. Cordlerite-plagioclaae Hornfels, Monte Doja, Adamello. Pelikan (BTseSer. ifiii. 
Pet MUtt 12, 1891, p. 156). Quoted hy Goldschmidt. p. 157. 

An example of the massive, resinous type of hornfels occurs on Grant’s 
Creek just above its junction with Moyne Creek at about 1 yard from the contact. 
It is a granoblastic rock with slightly coarser gralnslze ( 0*6 mm.), and contains 
the same mineral assemblage as above. The biotite is less abundant, and Is 
of a more reddish colour with R.I. a' = 1*688, /S' = 1*686, 7 ' = 1*637, Cordlerlte Is 
represented by masses of secondary mica. 

The blotite-rich members of this class occur at the mouth of Moyne Creek 
and are banded with blotlte*plagiociase and biotite-amphibole-plagioclasa assem¬ 
blages. The biotite may be arranged in criss-cross fashion, but is more often 
parallel to the original bedding. 

(V) Plagioclase-hiotite-guartz and Bioiite-gmrte Uomfelse^. 

These types are xierhaps the most widely distributed In the Hartley aureole 
and lepresent the largest bulk of the “purple-hornfelses”. 

A hornfels of this type occurs in the upper series at the top of the spur to 
the west of Grant's Creek, For. 118, Parish Of Hartley, at a distance of 200 yards 
from the granite. Under the microscope It is seen to consist of a fine mosaic 
of auarts, biotite, plagioclase and orthocUise, with tourmaline in laige Irregular 
aggregates. There are very small veins of igneous material associated. 

A typical example of this hornfels, containing a small amount of piagioclase, 
has been analysed (see Column I below). It oceurs oh Bonnie Blink Creek at a 
distance of 440 yards from the granite. It is a fine granoblastic rock consisting 
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ot quarts, biotlte (a' = 1-585, 7 ' =: 1*638), ortboclaae, plagloclaae, llmenlte and 
accessory zircon. 
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I. Blottte-plagioclase HornfelB (“Purple-hornfola*'), Bonnie Blink Creek, I«tttle 
Hartley. Anul. G. A. Joplin. 

n. Felspathic Hornatone of the Calc-f!lnta Series, Tregullan, li rn. 8SW. of Bodmin, 
Cornwall (Slid© E6468). Anal. E. G, Radley. W. A. Hsaher c# al., Metn. Geol Burv. 
Eng. and Wntcst Sheet 84 7, 1809, p. 101. 

Ill, Blotite-plagioclaae Hornfels (Class 3), Christiania. Anal. M. Dittrich, V. M. 
Goldschmidt, l.c., .1911, p. 87. 

The Cornish hornfels occurs associated with calc-fllntas, as does the one from 
Hartley. The Hartley rock appears to be leas rich in plagloclase, but biotlte 
and orthoclase are possibly more abundant. The Christiania hornfels has been 
Included for contrast. This again emphasizes the fact that a similar mineral 
assemblage may arise in a shale or in a siliceous rock with a shaly matrix. 
There are other rocks of a very similar appearance in which plagioclase cannot 
be identified, and it is believed that these represent lime-poor assemblages related 
to those described above. 

It will be shown later that with an increase of lime and magnesia these 
rocks pass into atnphibole-bearing types from which they cannot be distinguished 
in the hand^speclmen. 

One example of the blotlte-plagloclase assemblage occurs at the mouth of 
Moyne Creek, where It is interbedded with cordierlte-plagioclase-biotlte and 
amphlbol'e^plagtoclase^biotite types. All three types are much coarser in grain- 
size than the ''purple-hornfelses'', which they closely resemble In mineral 
constitution* and their origin will be discussed later. They are often veined 
with igneous material. 

(Vi) AmphiboXe-pliitgioclase^biotiie Homfelses, 

These rocks hare been collected from within a few yards of the granite 
near the mouth of Moyne Creek, and from among the ^'cherts" on the northern 
limb of the Moyne anticline at a distance of 140 yards from the dlorlte. 













ZB ' fkt»ocoot or HiimT 

The rook occurring at the mouth of ^ creek haa keen referi^ io aboye; it 
haa a falrljr coaree gralnaiae, la very rich in biotite, and exhibits a parallel 
structure eimllar to the associated aasemblageB which have already been deacrlbed. 
The other example Is typically a ^'purpie-homfels** In the hand*spectmen. Under 
the microscope the coarser grained rock Is seen to consist of foiotlte, plagloclase, 
ainphlbol6f ortboclase, quarts, sphene and a little magnetite and/or iimenlte, 
tourmaline and pyrites. 

The amphibole forms highly poiklloblastic plates (0’5 mm.) which are 
arranged in linear fashion, and evidently represent calcareous seams In the 
original sediment The amphibole is green, markedly pleochroic, with an 
extinction angle of about 22"*, and K.I. a' =: 1*637, y = 1-668. It Is optically 
negative, and is thus a common hornblende near pargasite. The biotite shows a 
parallel arrangement which is in the same direction as the strings of amphibole 
xenoblasts. It is a strongly pleochroic reddish-brown type with R.I. a' = 1-680, 

= 1*638. The plagioclase Is frequently twinned and occurs in small xenoblasts 
(0*1 mtp.). It Is andesine (Ab«Anfty) with R.I. a' = 1*660, y' = 1*556. 

Another rock of this type, also from Moyne Creek, is a little more calcareous 
and contains a nodule consisting almost entirely of large (3 mm.) sub-idioblastic 
crystals of amphibole, with refractive indices a' - 1*616, r: 1*626, y' = 1*686, 
and an extinction of about 16^*. Thus, according to WincheU (1933), the mineral 
belongs to the tremoUte-pargasite series, and has a composition TrasPiv. 

(vii) Amphibole-diopMe^plagioclane-Motitc HornfeUes, 

Only a few examples of this type have been recorded from the aureole. They 
occur on Moyne Creek, Bonnie Blink Creek, and on the river just above the 
mouth of Marriott's Creek. 

Except for the entrance of a little granular diopside these rocks are essentially 
the same as the fine-grained types referred to above, and, like them, they occur 
among the so-called ‘‘cherts". 

(vJli) AmphifioZe-diopside-pIapioclosc Hornfelses, 

These are usually fine-grained rocks constituting some of the lighter bands 
in the calcareous cherts. 

One coarse-grained example occurs on Moyne Creek at the contact of a large 
granite apophysis. It is a mottled light and dark greenish-grey rock which, 
under the microscope, Is seen to consist of large (0*75 mm.) highly poiklloblastic 
sheets of amphibole and smaller granules of diopside in a groundmass of plagio* 
clase, quarts and orthoclase, with accessory sphene, zircon and magnetite. A 
little epidote and clinozoisite and a few flakes of biotite are also present. 
Scattered hexagonal pseudomorphs consisting mainly of chlorite and clinozoisite 
possibly represent cross-sections of biotite. The amphibole has an extinction of 
20S and the refmctive indices (a' =: X-685, Y = V66S) and optically positive 
character indicate pargaslte near common hornblende. I^arge pleochroic haloes 
are frequent around inclusions of zircon* 

A coarser more quartzose member of this class occurs on the hillside north* 
west of the Junction of Liddleton and Bonnie Blink Creeks. It contains abundant 
hollow crystals of pyrites, which are filled with sphene bordered by dlinozolslte. \ 
A bioUte-bearing assemblage is associated. 

A rock on Moyne Creek shows this assemblage alternating with seanM very 
rich in magnetite and containing a little biotite. 
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(lx) DiopHde^iugioctaae Homfetaes* 

Banding is vary common in rocks of this type. It may be caused by alterns- 
tiohs with biotlte-plagioclase or amphibole-bearlng assemblages* by differences in 
texture and/or by seams consisting almost entirely of pyroxene. 

Some of the bands are extremely narrow* and in one slide 1| Inches across 
as many as twelve such alternations have been counted. The pyroxene in some of 
these banded rocks is of a deep green colour and may contain up to 60% of the 
hedenbergite molecule (a' = 1*710, Y = 1*782). The sharp banding, however, does 
not admit of an addition of iron from the magma* and this pyroxene possibly 
arose from layers rich in ferrUei^ous chlorite and calclte* or from mixtures of 
these minerals with Iron ores. Banding in these rocks appears to be indicative 
of slight fluctuations in sedimentation. 

Spotted rocks containing smaU ellipsoidal aggregates of dlopside and plagio- 
clase* or groups of larger crystals of diopeide* are also common In this class. A 
fine-grained massive type consisting almost entirely of diopslde also frequently 
occurs. Dr. A. Harker .(1904, 1982) records cherty dlopside-rocks from Skye, 
where they occur as narrow bands in dolomltic limestones. 

All the rocks belonging to this class are chert-like in the hand-specimen, and 
have a high specific gravity owing to their large content of diopslde. They are 
light-coloured—white* pale pink, grey or, most frequently, pale green. They 
are extremely like the calc-fiintas of the south-west of England. 

A typical example from Delaney's Creek at a distance of 130 yards from the 
contact may here be described. Under the microscope It is seen to be a fine¬ 
grained granoblastlc rock with some coarser patches. The constituent minerals 
are dlopside. plagioclase, orthocluse, quartz, sphene, and a little Iron-ore. The 
diopslde is very abundant and forms small granules and sub-idloblastlc prisms 
distributed throughout the rock. In the coarser patches the crystals are larger 
and are always eub-idloblastic. According to Winchell (1933), the composition 
is Dl»He*, (a' r 1*69B, 7 ' - 1*712) and ZAC ^ 41*". The plagioclase occurs in 
extremely minute grains associated with orthoclase. Small light-coloured oval 
patches are numerous and, under strong magnification, are found to consist of 
diablastic intergrowths of plagioclase and orthoclase. The plagioclase is untwlnned 
and the refractive index Is well above that of quartz, but the exact composition 
cannot be determined. In one of the banded types of slightly coarser gralnslze, 
it has been determined as Ab 4 {*An(M» (a' 1’669, = 1*564, 7 ' = 1*568). 

Under this class might be mentioned a rather unique assemblage consisting 
of plagioclase, sphene and quartz. The rock in which this type occurs was found 
as a boulder in the river just below the mouth of Campbell's Creek. It is a 
banded rock of the calcareous chert type. It consists mainly of fine ''purple- 
homfels" with a white calcareous band an Inch in width. In the centre of this 
band there Is a seam consisting only of pale green dlopside (DiT 4 HeM; a' = 1*684, 
y* r 1*710) and on both sides of this the aphene-plagioclaae assemblage occurs. 
It would appear that magnesia had been withdrawn from the outer part of the 
calcareous band and deposited in the central seam, a change which probably 
took place before metamorphism (see p. 47). In the absence of magnesia the 
available lime has combined with tUania and silica to give sphene. The tltanU 
may have been derived from either detrital rutile or ilmenlte. 
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(x) Plapiocla$e-diopsid€-epidot€ Homfels, 

Only one example of this class is recorded from the Hartley aureole. It 
occurs interbedded with a vesuvianlte assemblage and an unstable arollastonite- 
plagioclase assemblage on the northern limb of the Moyne anticline. 

In this rock there seems little doubt that the epldote has arisen as a mineral 
of primary metamorphic crystallization^ and not as a product of metasomatism. 
The constituent minerals are plagtoclase, dlopslde, epidote, sphene and a little 
quartz and iron-ore. Orthoclase has not been detected with certainty. The 
plagioclase forms large poiklloblastlc plates or granoblastlc aggregates up to 
3 mm. across, and encloses granules of epldote and dlopslde. The composition 
is basic labradorlte. Dlopslde sometimes forms sub-ldloblastic crystals 0>4 mm. 
across, but is more often developed as small xenoblasts intimately intergrown 
with epldote to, form a Agranular mosaic. In places epldote shows alteration into 
clinozolslte and haematite. There Is a slight textural banding. 

(xi) Plagioclase-diopside-wollastonite JJornfelses, 

This is essentially an unstable assemblage, but is by no means uncommon in 
at least two other aureoles—Deeslde (Hutchison, 1933) and Carllngford (Osborne, 
1932). A number of wollastonlte-diopside rocks containing a very small quantity 
of plagioclase and scapollte have been collected from many parts of the contact, 
but there are two examples containing a slightly greater amount of plagioclase, 
and these will be described here. 

One occurs at the dlorite contact on Cox’s River Just below the mouth of 
Deep Ravine and, except for the presence of a little andeslne, Is similar to other 
rocks with which It is Interbedded. It Is a cherty green hornfels with bands of 
radiating woUastonlte, which are parallel to the stratification. Under the micro¬ 
scope the green cherty layers are found to be made up of a fine aggregate (0*1 mm.) 
of quartz, dlopslde, orthoclase, andeslne, woUastonlte and sphene. 

The second example occurs on Moyne Creek, where it is associated with a 
plagioclase-dlopslde-epidote assemblage. This rock is also banded. Some of the 
bands consist almost entirely of andeslne with a little woUastonlte and dlopslde. 
These are Intercalated with bands much richer in woUastonlte, and which also 
contain dlopslde, scapoUte^ quartz, orthoclase and sphene. 

As the Cox*8 Elver rock contains andradlte as well, and because the scapollte 
of the Moyne Creek type is considered to be secondary, both these rocks will be 
referred to below under the heading of metasomatism. 

(xli) Diopsideifroumlar-wollnstonite Hornfels, 

Only one example of this hornfels has been recorded. It was collected from 
the granite contact near the head of Diddleton Creek, and is here associated 
with wollastonite-diopside assemblages which show extensive metasomatism. la 
the hand-specimen this rock is green and chert-like, with large masses of 
radiating, silky woUastonlte associated with brown garnet. On the weathered 
surfaces the woUastonlte shows alteration Into a white chalky substance described 
on p. 31. Under the microscope large plates of woUastonlte, often measuring 
' more than 6 mm., are seen to be surrounded by or partly wrapped by xenoblasts 
of garnet up to 5 mm. across. Both these minerals contain inclusions of, and 
are set in a granular mosaic (about 0-1 mm.) of, dlopslde, epldote, orthoclase, 
quartz and accessory sphene. In some eases the orthoclase forms large plates, 
but it Is possible that some of this is of Igneous origin. The woUastonlte Jn^^y 
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show twin lamellae, and cracks are often filled with calcite. The garnet is 
apparently of two different varieties—grossular and andradlte. The grossular 
U pale yellow and xenoblastlc and is obviously the primary and original mineral 
in this assemblage. The andradlte is deep brownish-yellow and occurs In sub- 
Idloblasts and xenoblasts Intimately associated with the lighter coloured variety. 
Veins of the darker garnet cut through the rock and ''blotching'* Is similar to 
that observed by G. D, Osborne (1932) at Carllngford. The grossular is some¬ 
times anisotropic. Both garnets are polklloblastlc and exhibit a sieve-structure. 
They frequently form a granular Intergrowth with epldote. Wke the andradlte, 
much of the epldote is possibly secondary, and this rock will be discussed later 
in dealing with metasomatism. 

(xiil) Vesuvianite-diopaide HomfeU. 

* - 

Only one example of this hornfels has been met with in th^ Hartley aureole. 
It occurs as a well-marked band in the centre of the calcareous bed on the 
northern limb of the Moyne Creek anticline, and is there associated with a 
wollastonite-orthoclase-dlopslde assemblage. In the hand-specimen It is a fine¬ 
grained chert-like rock showing pale green, white and light brown bands. The 
rock is highly metasomatized, and It is rather difficult to recognize the original 
hornfels. It Is possible that metasomatism closely followed the recrystalllzatloxi 
of the sediment, and that normal thermal metamorphism passed Into metasomatism 
as one continuous process. 

As far as can be made out, the hornfels first consisted of a vesuvianite- 
dlopside assemblage in which orthoclase was abundant. Garnet may have been 
present also. The vesuvianlte forms large xenoblasts about 4 mm. across, and 
often encloses crystals (1 mm.) of altered orthoclase. Orthoclase also forms 
large independent xenoblasts with a sieve-structure and these, together with the 
vesuvianlte xenoblasts, are set in a fine granular mosaic of diopside, orthoclase, 
quartz, prehnlte, and a little epidote. Patches of anisotropic garnet also occur, 
and it Is possible that this mineral, as well as the prehnlte and epldote, belong 
to the period of metasomatism. The vesuvianlte shows extensive alteration into 
prehnlte and a fibrous mineral described below (p. 42). 

This assemblage occurs in bands which alternate with a prehnlte-apophyllite 
assemblage, and it is believed (see p. 40) that prior to metasomatism these 
latter seams w-ere represented by a wollastonite-orthoclaae-diopslde hornfels. 

(xiv) Wollastonite-diopside HomfeUes, 

Examples of this type are recorded from the granite contact near the head 
of Liddleton Creek, from Bonnie Blink Creek just above the junction of Llddleton 
Creek, from Moyne Creek, and from the diorlte contact on the river below Deep 
Ravine. As most of these rocks have suffered some form of metasomatism, 
they will be considered only very briefly here. They find a place in this section, 
however, for it is evident that many of the metasomatized hornfelses were 
originally of this type. , 

In the hand-specimen they are fine-grained, greenish, granular rocks very 
rich In quartz. Wollastonite varies in amount and sometimes may be so abundant 
as to make up most of the rock. When less plentiful it may occur in small 
radiating masses or in bands parallel to the original bedding. In the field it is 
evident that the brachlopod shells have been replaced by wollastonite which, 
on weathered surfaces, is now represented by a fibrous, white earthy mineral. 
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This mineral has not been Identified. It 1 b Isotropic and has a very low refractive 
Index (1‘460). Under the microscope masses of radiating woUastonlte measuring 
up to 6 mm. across are set In a fine {about 0*1 mm.) granoblastlc groundmass 
of diopside, quarts, orthoclase, and sometimes a trace of plagioclase. Sphene and 
Iron^ores are usually present as accessories. Alteration of the woUastonlte into 
the unknown fibrous mineral seems to occur only on weathered surfaces, but 
in the body of the rock It commonly shows alteration into carbonates. Small 
andradite veins often thread through these hornfelses, but the occurrence of 
this mineral is referred to below. Scapolite Is sometimes associated, but this, too, 
is regarded as a product of metasomatism. 

A partial analysis has been made of a rock from Bonnie Bllpk Creek. This 
homfelB contains traces of scapolite and plagioclase. 
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WoUa«tt>nite-orthocUiHe‘(tiopsid« Hf>rnfels, Bonnie Blink Creek, Little Hartley. Anal. 
G. A. Joplin. 


(XV) Sandstone Hornfelses, 

These rocks are very abundant in the Hartley aureole, and occur at all parts 
of the contact on'many different horizons. Many of them have suffered grelsenlza- 
tion, and It is often difficult to distinguish between the grelsenlzed sandstone 
hornfelses and the grelsenlzed cordierite-quartz hornfelses where the cordlerlte 
has also been altered to white mica. Like the cordlerite-quartz assemblages, the 
sandstone hornfelses may be divided into two groups according to their biotite 
content. 

(o) BioHte*rich Tppes .—In the hand-specimen these rocks are essentially 
dark grey quartzites, and sometimes slight banding is apparent. A typical example 
occurs in a small creek, south of Delaney's Creek, in For. 128, Parish of Hartley, 
at a distance of 180 yards from the contact. Under the microscope this shows a 
granoblastlc structure (0*2 mm.) and consists of quartz, orthoclase, biotite, 
magnetite and a good deal of white mica. Chlorite and carbonates have also 
been noted, but, like much of the white mica, these are probably secondary. 

(ft) Biotite-free Types ,—These rocks have been collected on Moyne Creek, 
on the ridge north-west of the mouth of Grant's Creek (For. 118, Hartley), on 
the old road east of Yorkey's Creek, and on the spur between Spring Creek and 
Marriott's Creek. 

The Moyne Creek rock occurs as a well-marked bed of massive, resinous, 
white quartzite above the calcareous horison of the Moyne anticline (see Text- 
fig. 1). Under the microscope this rock is seen to be almost a pure quartzite 
consisting of interlocking grains of quartz about 3 mm. in diameter. Occasional 
patches of white mica and iroa^ores also occur, and a little carbonate and chlorite 
have been noted. These latter possibly represent the alteration products of a 
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ferro«magnesiati mineral during metasomatism—^they are associated with grains 
of magnetite. Two generations of white mica may be recognised. The first 
possibly represents a simple recrystallisation of an original aericitic matrix, and 
the second, consisting of larger fiakes of muscovite, may be attributed to 
metasotnatlsm. 


(xvi) Altered Qrita. 

Grits occur on Yorkey's Creek, Hughes' Creek and Delaney's Creek. In the 
hand-specimen they vary from fine siliceous conglomerates to coarse quartzites, 
and the colour of the matrix Is usually purplish-brown. Under the microscope 
the rooks are distinctly clastic, and are made up chiefly of small, rounded 
grains of quarts and fine quartzite in a completely recrystalllsed matrix of quartz, 
reddish-brown biotlte, orthoclase and magnetite. Sometimes a little plagioclase 
may be present in the matrix, so the hornfelsed grits may be considered as 
plagloclase-blotite-quarts or biotlte-quarts assemblages. 

A specimen from Hughes' Creek contains altered cordierite in the matrix, 
and the rock Is very rich In white mica. This rock might be regarded as a 
greisenized cordlertte-quartz hornfels. 

The grit occurring on Yorkey’s Creek passes into a conglomerate and has not 
been completely recrystallized. 

Metahobphxsm of tick Intkbbrdoro Igneous Hooks. 

There are two groups of igneous rocks within the Hartley aureole, (1) 
felsltes, which appear to have been acid lavas at the base of the Lambian Series, 
and (2) porphyrites which occur as well-defined sills on several horizons. 

(1) Falaites, 

These are stony-pink, brownish-pink, or greenish-white rocks, which contain 
phenocrysts S mm. across. Muscovite may be seen in the hand-specimen, and 
some of the rocks have a rather chalky appearance and, when struck with a 
hammer, emit a hollow sound. The surface of these rocks shows a peculiar 
pitting. The hollows are sometimes an inch in diameter and about half an inch 
deep. Under the microscope there Is no essential difference between the normal 
stony felsites and these apparently altered types. The phenocrysts consist of 
corroded quartz grains and tabular crystals of altered oligoclase. These are set 
in a fine mosaic of quartz and orthoclase, with accessory biotlte and magnetite. 
lArge fiakes of muscovite, up to 6 mm. in length, replace the orthoclase and 
often enclose crystals of quartz. The plagloclase is altered both to kaolin and 
sericlte. 

A partial analysis of the roqk gave the following results: SiO, 75*39, CaO 0*23, 
NatO 2*32, K|0 5*90. This Indicates that the rock is a fairly normal potash 
felsite and that there has not been any appreciable addition of magmatic potash 
for the production of muscovite. The origin of this mineral is discussed below 
under metasomatism. 

(11) Forphpritea, 

No unaltered representatives of this group of sills have been met, but the less 
altered types indicate that the rock was a porphyrite with slight variations In 
composition from place to place, Fbenocrysts of both plagloclase and hornblende 
oceur^ but on Sughee* Creek the plagloclase phenocrysts predominatei and In 
other parti of the district the hornblende crystals are more abundant andi 
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moasure up to half an Inch in length. In aome of the less altered types the 
groundmasB has a pilotaxltlc fabric and consists chiefly of plagioclase and a 
little hornblende. In the more acid types an Intergranular fabric is developed 
and Interstitial orthoclase and quarts occur between small stout crystals of 
plagioclase. Sometimes there is an indication of an original ophitlc fabric. 
Biotite naay or may not have been present In the orglnal unaltered rock, and 
accessory minerals are apatite and iron-ores. 

An initial rise of temperature is indicated by the separation of magnetite, 
small flak^ of blotlte, and granular sphene in the hornblende phenocrysts, and 
biotite becomes abundant in the groundmass, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of iron-ores (Harker, 1904; Skeats, 1910; Tilley, 1921; McGregor ef ah, 1929). In 
some of the rocks plagioclase shows alteration into calcite at this stage, but this 
may he superimposed by metasomatism. At a later stage reddish-brown biotite 
entirely replaces hornblende in the groundmass, and the whole rock takes on a 
somewhat granular appearance. The plagioclase phenocrysts become spangled 
with tiny granules of soislte, and hornblende phenocrysts are gradually becoming 
pseudomorphed by criss-cross flakes of biotite. 

A rock from the head of Hughes* Creek represents a portion of the roof of 
the intrusion and rests directly on the dlorite. This is completely recryatalHzed, 
and ferromagnesians are represented by masses of chlorite. 

With a slightly higher grade of metamorphism crystalloblastic structures 
come into evidence. Whilst there is still a tendency for biotite to replace horn¬ 
blende, the biotite of the groundmass takes on a highly poiklloblastic structure, 
and a good deal of the felspar of tho groundmass becomes recrystallized. At the 
same time the phenocrysts lose their shdrp outlines and become indented by the 
recrystalUzing groundmass. A little white mica occurs in the felspar .pheno- 
crysts, but this may perhaps be attributed to metasomatism. ^ 

A type from Hughes’ Creek shows inverted zoning in the plagioclase pheno- 
crysts, and the outer calcic rim is clouded (for references to clouding of felspar, 
see Joplin, 1938). In this rock the groundmass forms a fine mosaic and the 
hornblende is not converted into biotite. Some of the hornblende phenocrysts, 
however, are entirely pseudomorphed by criss-cross flakes of brown mica, and 
masses of granular sphene surround iron-ores. 

A few rocks exemplify conditions at which hornblende was stable, and there 
is no alteration to biotite. Crystalloblastic structures are developed, and clear 
grains of recrystalllzed felspar surround the phenocrysts. It is interesting to 
note that the hornblende in these rocks has much higher refractive Indices 
(a' = 1*640, p' =: 1*645, 7 * = 1-668) than that which is developed in the metamor¬ 
phosed sediments. 

Another rock from Hughes* Creek at a distance of 88 yards from the granite 
and 660 yards from the dlorite shows crystalloblastic structures and a little 
granular diopaide. Some of the pyroxene occurs as independent grains, but some 
fringes hornblende, which has become pale and fibrous with the throwing out of 
iron-ores. The phenocrysts of plagioclase are highly zoned, and poikiloblastic 
and criss-cross structures are present Column 1 below shows an analysts of this 
rock, which is a fairly typical porphyrite. Slight metasomatism is evidenced by 
a little pyrites, eptdote end calcite. 
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I. Uetamorphotied Pprphyrlte (Bandoae, (I) 11.4.4.4^). S.B. Corn,, For. 218, Parish 
ot Liowther, Little Hartley. Anal. Q. A. Joplin. 

II. Andesllabradorlte (Bandose, (1)II.4".4.4"). Carbet, Martinique. West Indies. 
Anal. A. Flsand. A. t*acrolx, Mont P61€e, 1904, p. 673. In W.T., p. 411, No. 31. 


Metabomatism. 

Although the Hartley hornfelseB are not intensely metasomatized, the 
phenomenon is fairly widespread, and evidence of it occurs at all parts of the 
contact. Several processes may be recognized, and it is proposed to deal here 
with these processes rather than with the Individual assemblages that have been 
produced by them. In some cases there is evidence to show that metasomatism 
followed closely upon thermal metamorphism, and it is probable that Ihere was 
an overlap. Nevertheless, thermal metamorphism preceded metasomatism to 
some extent, and earlier-formed hornfelses were altered as a result of the later 
process. It is sometimes difficult to recognize the original hornfels, if such ever 
did exist; but In most cases both metasomatized and unmetasomatized hornfelses 
are preseryed, and the history of the later process may be clearly traced. 

As Is usually the case, metasomatism is more pronounced in the calcareous 
rocks, but greisenlzation has affected the more argillaceous and arenaceous types, 
so that most of the primary hornfelses have been altered by the later process. 
Eleven new minerals owe their origin to metasomatism, and often a single one of 
these has been derived from more than one original mineral, as is shown below. 

fhe possible derivation of the following will now be discussed: 1, Muscovite; 
U> Amphibole; ill, Epidote; iv^ Andradite; v, Hedenbergite; vl, Scapollte; vli, 
Fibrous Mlnena A, from Scapollte; vlii, Apophylllte; ix, Prehnite; x, Fibrous 
Mineral B, from Vesuvlanlte; xt, Pyrites. 
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i. Muscovite. 

Orelsenlzation is apparent In the sandstone hornfelses, in a number of the 
cordierite-bearlng assemblages and in the recrystalUzed felsltea, and It may be 
attributed to the break-down of both orthoclase and cordlerlte. Some of the 
muscovite in the hornfelses occurs in parallel Intergrowth with biotite and In 
the same specimens orthoclase is fresh and unserlcitized. It is thus assumed 
that muscovite has arisen as a primary product of medium-grade thermal meta¬ 
morphism at a temperature where conditions were stable for the production of 
both muscovite and orthoclase. 

In other cases, however, large flakes of muscovite are numerous, orthoclase 
is much sericitized or absent, granular quartz is associated with the white mica 
and tourmaline is often abundant. In these rocks it is believed that muscovite 
Is derived from orthoclase, and In some cases incipient changes may be observed. 
8^ KIAISIAI \ + H,0 = (OH),Al,[AlSiA«]K + K^O + 6 SiO, 

3 Orthoclase + Water Muscovite + Potash + 6 Quartz. 

In the cordierite-bearlng hornfelses the cordierite frequently shows alteration 
to flnely divided white mica, but In some cases large flakes of muscovite occur 
not only replacing orthoclase but also pseudomorphing grains of cordierite. The 
associated biotite Is usually chloritlzed, and chlorite is also associated w|th the 
muscovite (see p. 23). 

16 ^ Mg*Alfl[SiBAlO,,] \ 4 8 K,0 + 40 H.O =: 16 ^ (OH),AlJAlSiAolK } + 

6^ (OH)«MgsAl[AlSUO„] \ + 9 SiO, 
15 Cordierite + 8 Potash + 40 Water = 16 Muscovite 4- 6 Clinochlore 4- 9 Quartz. 

The potash may have been derived from the magma In the form of a silicate, 
or it may have been set free in the break-down of the orthoclase molecule. 

From an inspection of the petrography it is obvious that flnely divided white 
mica may be derived from andalusite as well, but this is not regarded as an 
Important source at Hartley. 

11. Amphihole. 

It has been shown that amphiboles frequently arise as primary products of 
thermal metamorphlsm, but there is little doubt that they also replace pyroxenes, 
and In this case they are considered as products of metasomatism. There is some 
evidence of an overlap between the periods of thermal metamorphlsm and meto- 
Bomatism, and primary amphibole is sometimes found side by side with 
amphlbotized pyroxene. An example of this change is shown in a rock from 
Moyne Creek, which is essentially a diopside-plagioclase-blotlte homfels with a 
little primary amphibole. Much of the diopside is changed to a pale green 
amphibole with distinct pleochroism, a very small extinction angle and positive 
elongation. It is associated with chlorite and Iron-ores. 

Other examples of secondary amphibole are accompanied by epidote. A rock 
from the head of Marriott’s Creek, and another from near its mouth, show large 
ovoid masses of amphibole and granular epidote. This ovoid structure has been 
noticed in some of the diopside-plagioclase rocks (p. 29), The ellipsoids consist 
either of msssea of diopside or of granular aggregates of diopside and plagioclase, 
and it is assumed that the altered rocks from Marriott’s Creek were crlginally 
of this type, and possibly arose according to the equation: 

5 { OaMgISiQiJ, + 8CCaAl,SW)*) + 3 H»0 + 2 CO, =: (OH),CaJM[g.CSi40ttl, + 

2 ^ 0H.Ca,AV,[Sl04j. ^ + 2 CaCO^ + 2 SIO* 

6 Diopside 4* 3 Anorthite 4- 2 Water 4< 2 Carbon Dioxide 

Tremoltte 4- 2 Zolsite + 2 Calcite 4* 2 Quarts, 
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In one of theee rocks carbonates are abundant; from the other they have 
apparently been removed. 

iU. Bpidote. 

It has been shown above that aolsite may be derived from a mixture of 
dlox>side and plagloclase, and with the incoming of iron-bearing solutions epidote 
may be formed. By the addition of Iron and lime, epidote may be formed directly 
from plagiociase according to the following eQuation; 

8'(CaAl,Si*Og) + 3 FeA + 6 CaO + 2 Hj,0 + 6SiO,=:4^ < 0 H.Ca,(Al.Fe),[Si 04 ]«) 

8 Anorthite + 3 Haematite + 6 Lime + 2 Water + 6 Quartz = 4 Spidote. 

The fact that irombearlng solutions of magmatic origin are abundant during 
the period of metasomatism has been established by many workers, but there Is a 
difference of opinion concerning magmatically derived lime. In the case of the 
Hartley rocks, however, there is no need to postulate a magmatic origin for the 
lime, as there has probably been a circulation of this substance within the 
calcareous beds themselves. Barrel! (1907, p. 127) considers that both lime 
and silica, derived from the rock itself, may circulate during metasomatism. 

iv. Andradite. 

Andradite occurs very abundantly among the calc-silicate homfelses at the 
head of Liddleton Creek, on the hillside north-west of the junction of Llddleton 
and Bonnie Blink Creeks, and at the diorlte contact Just south of Deep Ravine. 
The most notable occurrence is that above the junction of the creeks, where the 
garnet may be seen veining and Impregnating a quartz-plagloclaae-diopside 
hornfelfi. At this locality an ellipsoidal nodule measuring about 2^ \ I*' was 
collected. It was enclosed in the normal quartz-plagloclase-dlopside rock and 
evidently represented a more calcareous portion. The host rock is granoblastic 
with large (0*2 mm.) grains of quartz surrounded by a fine (0*06 ram.) mosaic 
of diopslde and plagiociase. The nodule was much coarser in grainslze (8*0 mm.) 
and consisted of large grains of diopslde, epidote, garnet, orthoclase, quartz and 
a little Bphene. 

A partial analysis was made of the garnet from this nodule with the 
ff)llowlng results: 

SiO. . 86*46 Sp. Or., 3*64* 

AJtOi .10‘U Anal. G. A. Joplin. 

FoA .10‘80 

FaO . 1 59 

HgO .atm. 

OaO 80*94 

TIO, * 0*36 

99*31 


* Possibly slightly low on account of small air bubble. 

The calculated composition is thus Andradite (OaFe/ [SiO«]t) =: 57% and 
Grossular (CaaAlB[ 8 i 04 ]R) = 43%, and the garnet may be regarded as an aluminous 
andradite. 

The colour Is deep brown in the hand-specimen, and yellowish-brown in thin 
section, and the EJ. lies between 1*822 and 1*832, which is in accord with the 
calculated composition. , 

The refractite indices of the accompanying minerals were determined with a 
view to asoertainihg their iron content: 
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Diopaide, e = 1688; Y = 1*714; PeO = 10%; Bpidott, of s: 1-73$: 

Y - 1*753; Fe,0, =: 17%, 

There appears to be no difference between the garnet of the nodule and that 
which impregnates the surrounding rockSt and In a few cases lower refractive 
indices have been measured, so it is assumed that the garnets contain at least 43% 
of the grossular molecule. 

As the original composition of the nodule is unknown, the origin of the 
garnet and epidote is obscure. The nodule appears to have been more calcareous 
than its host, however, and it is possible tl^at grossular was originally present. 
The epidote may represent an alteration product of grossular (Tilley, 1923) and, 
as in the case of the wollastoniteH^rossular-dlopaide hornfels (p. 31), the andradlte 
may have been formed by the simple addition of iron to the lime garnet and 
wollastonite. 

2^ Ca«Als[SiO*3, \ + 2 PeA + 3^ Caa[SiAl == 4 |Ca,(Al.Pe),fSA]s } 

2 Qrossular + 2 Haematite + 3 Wollastonite = 4 Aluminous Andradlte. 

The garnet in the plagioclase-diopside assemblage, however, must have been 
of different origin. It appears that the alumina of the gahiet was derived from 
the plagioclase felspar by the action of lime- and Iron-bearing solutions. The 
plagloclase has been determined as Labradorlte, AbMAn^s with R.I. a' = 1*B65, 
y' = 1*575. Occasionally epidote or cllnozoisite may be seen separating the garnet 
and the felspar, and this is regarded as an intermediate stage (see equation, 
p. 37). Text-flgures 2 and 3. A and B, Illustrate the occurrence of the aluminous 
andradlte In these rocks. The garnet is often associated with quartz veins, thus 
giving a clue to Us extraneous origin. Text-ligure 2 shows the garnet passing 
out laterally Into the felspar at the margins of the vein. 



A B 


Text-fig. 2. 

A. —Qijart*-garnet vein Intruding diopslde-plagloclase homfels. Oarn^t may be 
seen passing out into the plagioclase at the margins of the vein, x 27. 

B, —Margin of the same vein highly magnified. Much of the garnet is separated 
from the plagloclase by grains of cUnosOisite. x 183. 
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Actually the garnet may be derived by the addition of lime to the equation 
on page 37, thus: 

0 H.Ca^(Al.Fe)JSi 04 ]« J- + 5 CaO 4- 3 310. r: Ciia(Al.Fe),[S 104 j, [ + H«0 

2 Fpldote <¥ 5 Lime + 3 Quartz =: 3 AlumtnouB Andradlte + Water. 

The presence of cllnozolsite as an intermediate stage Indicates that, the lime- 
bearing solution sometimes acted drat, and that it was the advent of the iron* 
bearing duld that changed the clinozoislte, with the addition of a little more 
lime, into the garnet. In many cases, however, no intermediate stage Is observed 
and the two reactions possibly took place simultaneously. 

The formation of garnet from plagioclase recalls a somewhat similar change 
recorded by McLlntock (1916) from Ben More. Here zeolites pass to prehnlte 
and epldote and finally to garnet. 

In the woHastonlte-orthoclase-dlopside rocks the garnet appears to have 
obtained Its alumina from the orthoclase according to the following equation: 

2^ KCAISIAI \ Ca.(SiA3 \ -f Fe.O, = Ca,(Al.Fe)JSiO*], [ -f K,0 + «Si0. 

2 Orthoclase 4~ 3 Wollastonite + Haematite r; 2 Garnet 4- Potash 4- 6 Quartz. 

V. Hedenhergite. 

No pyroxene containing more than 60% of the hedenbergite ^ molecule is 
present in the Hartley aureole, and in most instances this occurs In banded 
pyroxene-plagioclase rocks, and appears to represent the recrystallization of 
original iron-rich bands (see page 29). 

On Llddleton Creek, however, there are rocks associated with the garnetlferous 
woUastonite-diopslde assemblage that contain small patches of deep green pyroxene 
and a good deal of orthoclase. These rocks appear to have been impregnated 
with igneous material, and occur only a Yew yards from the granite contact. 
This pyroxene has refractive Indices a' =: 1*708; y* zz 1*730, and thus, according 
to Winchell, has the composition Di 44 HeM, and contains 17% of FeO. 

« It is possible that the same solutions as were responsible for the formation of 
the iron-garnet also attacked the original diopslde in these hornfelses. The 
orthoclase of these rocks seems to be of magmatic origin. The fact that the 
dlopside remains so little affected by the iron-bearing solutions, which were so 
abundant at the contact in Por, 27, Parish of Lowther, is a little difficult to 
explain. An insufficiently high temperature is the only explanation that suggests 
itself. It is possible that the temperature for the formation of iron-garnet is 
below that for the conversion of diopslde Into hedenbergite. 

vi. ScapoHte. 

ScapoUte is not abundant in the Hartley aureole, though it Is fairly widely 
distributed and occurs on Delaney*s Creek, Moyne Creek, Cox’s River, Bonnie 
Blink Creek and Llddleton Cree^. It is found in a plagioclase-diopside assemblage 
and in wollasionlte-diopslde rocks where a little plagioclase may or may not be 
present. 

In the rock from Delaney’s Creek the scapolite forms poikiloblastlc plates 
enclosing grains of diopslde. These are set in a fine mosaic of diopslde, plagio¬ 
clase and quartz. The birefringence of the scapolite is fairly high and the 
mineral appears to be approaching the meionlte end of the series. In the 
wolUiBtonite-bearing rocks the scapolite Is usually closely associated with the 
wollastonite, ahd its lower birefringence Indicates Its approach to mariglite. 

No definite statement can be made regarding its origin, but its association 
.suggests that it has been derived from plagioclase during metasomatism. The 
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tact that labradorite occurs Jn the plagioclaae-dlopside rocks# and that andeslae 
Is met with in the wollastonite-bearing types# is in accord with the probable 
composition of the scapolite in these assemblages. 

vli. Fibrous Mineral A (from BcapoUte). 

A good deal of the scapollte is fringed by or entirely replaced by a" light 
brownish fibrous mineral, which has not been Identified. This unknown mineral 
is biaxial and positive# with negative elongation and straight extinction. The 
optic axial plane lies parallel to the cleavage# and to the elongation of the fibres. 
The optic axial angle is very small. The mineral appears to be rhombic. The 
refractive indices determined by the Immersion Method lie between 1*480 and 
1*490, though these readings are not regarded as satisfactory owing to the 
tendency for the mineral to break up on crushing# and the difficulty attending 
the identification of small fragments. In thin section the double refraction has 
been determined as 0*009. Fragments treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
became powdery and appeared to dehydrate# and when this material was tested 
for lime a weak positive reaction was obtained. There is not sufficient of this 
material for an analysis# but the above simple tests point to a hydrous silicate of 
lime# and the association with scapollte suggests the presence of soda and alumina. 

vill. ApophyXXite, 

Apophyllite is abundant in the calcareous bed on the northern limb of the 
Moyne anticline# and it has also been met with in a boulder from Bonnie Blink 
Creek. Although It is not possible to trace every stage in its development# It is 
fairly evident that it arises in a diopside-orthoclase-wollastonite assemblage which# 
on Moyne Creek# is interbedded wlth.vesuvlanite-diopside types. 

In the more altered rocks no remnant of wollastonite or orthoclase is evident# 
and the vesuvlanite assemblage appears to be seamed by bands of apophyllite 
into which project blade-like crystals of prehnlte (see Text-fig. 8, C). 

A parallel band# half an inch above an apophyllite seam# consists of m\fbh 
carbonated wollastonite set in plates of kaolinized orthoclase# and in one or two 
places small patches and veins of apophyllite are apparent, and a little granular 
prehnlte is associated. Apophyllite would thus seem to arise according to the 
equation: 

2 ] K[AlSi,Og] ^ B ^ CaJSigO.] \ + 18 H,0 + $ SIO, = 

2] [K(H«0)»] (0H.CaJSi«O«>]) } -i- H.Ca^l,8l,Ou 
2 Orthoclase + 5 Wollastonite + 18 Water + 8 Quartz = 2 Apophyllite -f Prehnlte. 

The preliminary break-down of orthoclase into kaolin and potassium carbonate# 
and of wollastonite Into calcite possibly occurs as an intermediate stage# carbonated 
magmatic water acting as a catalyst. 

In the rock from Bonnie Blink Creek the apophyllite occurs in veln4ike 
patches associated with iron-garnet# scapollte and its alteration product, in a 
rook which consists almost entirely of wollastonite and diopslde. This rock Is so 
much altered by metasomatism that it is difficult to postulate Its orlglnal^ 
composition, and to say how the apophyllite has arisen. 

Hutchison (1983, p. 588) has shown by an equation that apophyllite may be 
formed by the action of potassium carbonate on wollastonite. With regard to 
the Hartley aureole it has already been suggested that K^O may be relmed as a 
result of the formation of garnet from orthoclase# and of muscovite from ortho¬ 
clase# and it is conceivable that a quantity at potash is present in the magmatic 
waters that were responsible for this late stage of metasomatism. 
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The close aBSOclation ot andraditic garnet and acapoMte with the apophylllte 
In this rook suggests that the original hornfela may have been a woUostonlte- 
orthoclase-diopside assemblage with a little plagiociase, and that the garnet arose 
from orthoclase* thus setting free which immediately reacted with a further 
quantity of wollastonite and quartz to give apophylllte* 



ABC 


TQxt'flg. 3. 

^ A.—Dlopslde-plagioclase hornfols showing large grains of quartz surrounded by a 
flue granular matrix of plagloclase and pyroxene* Carnet Is seen replacing plagioclaee 
in the top left-hand corner, x 25. 

B. -»Portion of the same highly magnified. Grains of garnet and cUnozoisite are 
intimately associated with plagloclase. x 78. 

C. —Banded vesuvlanite-dlopaide hornfels with apophyllite-prehnitc-diopside seams. 
Vesuvianlte is shown changing to fibrous mineral B. and small crystals of prehntte 
appear interlaced In the fibres of the unknown mineral. The clear area repreeents 
colourless apophylllte in which are set blade-like and barrel-shaped crystals of prehnite, 
and small granules of diopside. x 19. 


ix. Prehnite. 

Prehnite has been found only on Moyne Creek, where it is vreBeni in the 
calcareous bed on both limbs bf the Moyne anticline. In the southern outcrop it 
forms large poikiloblastic plates in a rock which, in the field, looks like an aplite 
injected along the bedding-plane of a banded calc-silicate homfels. The coarser 
apUte-like type and the finer homfels which it appears to invade both consist 
largely of prehnite, the only apparent difference being one of gralnaise and a 
larger percentage of iron-ore Inclusions in the finer grained rock. The prehnite 
plates include gralBS of diopside, and a little wollastonite and plagloclase are 
oooasionally associated. These rocks are so highly prehnitised that It Is impos¬ 
sible to surmise their original composition, though the presence of remnants 
of wollastonite and plagloclase suggests that prehnite may have arisen according 
to the equation suggested by Hutchison (1938, p. $87). 
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On the northern limb of the fold, It la quite obvious that prehnite has been 
formed from more than one mineral, and that prehnltiasatlon of a single mineral 
has advanced in different directions, giving rise to several distinct assemblages. 

Vesuvlanlte is the main source of this mineral, and three associated 
assemblages may be recognised: (1) Prehnite, grossular, calclte and quartz; 
(11) prehnite and a fibrous mineral; (lii) prehnite, kaolin, calclte* 

For the first change Osborne (1931, p. 297) has suggested equations, and he 
has also observed an association of kaolin and calclte. The fibrous mineral has 
not been identified, but is described below. In all these cases the prehnite forms 
granular masses, often clouded (Hutchison. 1933), usually In close association with 
the other products of the reaction. 

It has been shown above that prehnite also arises with apophylllte In a 
woHastonite-orthocIase assemblage which is interbedded with the vesuvlanlte 
rock. In this case the prehnite forms well-shaped blade-Uke or barrel-shaped 
crystals, often in radiating groups, which are embedded in the apophylllte (see 
Text-llg. 3, C). 

X. Fidrous Mineral B (from Yesuvianite)* 

As noted above, this mineral occurs with prehnite as an alteration product 
of vesuvlanlte. It Is biaxial and positive, with a very large optic axial angle, 
and the axial plane across the cleavage. One well-marked cleavage is developed 
parallel to the length of the fibres, and the sign of the elongation may be both 
negative and positive, though the former is the more frequent. The maximum 
extinction angle measured from the cleavage is SO"", but straight extinction is 
often shown, and the mineral thus appears to be monocllnlc. The refractive 
indices, as determined by the Immersion Method, are a' r 1*610+, y = 1*680+. 
From these it would appear that the double refraction was about 0*020, but In 
thin section it appears to be higher. A polysynthetic twinning parallel to the 
fibres has been observed In a few sections. ^ 

xl. Pyrites. 

Small quantities of pyrites occur throughout the aureole and it sometimes 
carries a little arsenic. It is also met with in the plutonic rocks themselves, and 
is often concentrated along joint planes. Although a little pyrites is disseminated 
through most of the types within the contact aureole, it is particularly abundant 
in the altered porphyrites, and usually occurs within the hornblende phdnocrysts. 

Many years ago an, attempt was made to work a small concentrate of arsenical 
pyrites in a porphyrlte In the valley of Yorkey’s Creek (MX.I. For. 214, Parish 
of Lowther). A shaft was put down at a distance of about 700 yards from the 
dlorite contact, but the venture was unsuccessful and was abandoned. 

Gbapk of Msttamokphism and Compabison with Otkbr Areas. 

Beference to the petrography will show that primary muscovite Is by no 
means uncommon among the more argillaceous homfelses at Hartley. C. B* Tilley 
(1926) has suggested that muscovite arises in place of orthoclase when an 
abundance of water is present in the aureole. Not only is muscovite suggestive 
of the presence of water, but such hydrous minerals as biotlte, vesuvlanlte and 
epidote (Tilley, 1924) are also characteristic. An abundance of water Implies a 
concomitant lowering of the temperature, and amphiboles are thus formed instead 
of pyroxenes, muscovite instead of orthoclase. etc. 
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There is no doubt that eQulUbrlum has been attained for the prevailing 
temperature conditions in the inner zone of homfelaee at Hartiey, but it is also 
evident that the grade of metamorphism is fairly low. The aureoles of Christiania 
(Goldschmidt, 1411) and Comrle (Tilley, 1924) belong to a higher grade than 
that of Hartley. In these no muscovite occurs as a primary mineral, amphlboles 
and epldote though present are not characteristic, and blotlte Is a little less 
abundant. In the aureoles of Devon and Cornwall, however, muscovite is a 
prominent mineral In the killas of the inner aureole, and such assemblages as 
plagioclase-biotlte-auartz and biotite-quartz are common (Reid, 1910). 'The calc- 
dintas frequently contain tremolite and vesuvianite, and everything points to a 
"wet'* grade of metamorphism. The Skiddaw aureole (Rastall, 1910) is also 
characterized by the presence of muscovite, and there is evidence of complete 
equilibrium under lower grade conditions. 

The presence of both muscovite and orthoclase. and of amphibole and pyroxene 

in the Hartley aureole points to a temperature range over which both minerals 
were stable. 


Classification of the Sedimentary Hobnfelses. 

It is evident from the petrography that the hornfelses may be divided into 
two groups, (1) primary, thermal hornfelses, and (2) metasomatically altered 
types. 

It is also apparent that there has been a considerable range of composition 
of the original sediments and, though no unaltered material Is exposed, the 
hornfelses themselves Indicate sandstones, shales and calcareous types. With but 
a few exceptions the composition of these sediments must have been comparable 
with the material which gave rise to some of the Christiania (Goldschmidt, 1911) 
and Comrie (Tilley, 1924) hornfelses, yet reference to the petrography shows 
tftat many of the index minerals of Goldschmidt’s Classification are absent or 
not abundant at Hartley; and, again, minerals which are not prominent In the 
Christiania and Comrie aureoles are well developed at Hartley. 

Amphiboles, epidote, muscovite, etc., which find no place in the Goldschmidt 
Classification, are found close to the contact at Hartley, and there is evidence 
to show that they occur as primary minerals in the inner zone of hornfelses, and 
cannot be, attributed either to the unattainment of equilibrium or to metasomatism. 

The foregoing discussion on metamorphic grades has shown that there has 
been an abundance of water during metamorphism, and probably a concomitant 
lowering of the temperature. It seems evident, therefore, that sediments of the 
same chemical composition will give different mineral assemblages under lower 
grade conditions. The relation between these mineral assemblages depends upon 
four Important mineral transformations, which are brought about in the presence 
of water: 

. ^ 

(1) Cordlerite + Orthoclase =5 Biottte; * 

(2) MonocUnic Pyroxene + Rhombic Pyroxene =: Amphibole; 

(8) Orossular -(• Anorthlte =: Bpidote; 

(4) Orossular + Wollastonite Vesuvianite. 

These changes may be represented by the following equations, and in each 
case the right-hand side of the equation represents the lower grade conditions. 

(1) Mg,fA^S40*,] + 2 i KCAlSiAl f + 2 Ufl + 4(Fe*0,) = 
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On the northern limb of the fold, it is quite obvious that prehnlte has been 
formed from more than one mineral, and that prehnltlsatlon of a single mineral 
has advanced In different directions, giving rise to several distinct assemblages. 

Vesuvianite is the main source of this mineral, and three associated 
assemblages may be recognized: (i) prehnlte, groasular, calotte and quartz; 
(11) prehnlte and a fibrous mineral; (lil) prehnite, kaolin, calcite. 

For the first change Osborne (1.221, p. 227) has suggested equations, and he 
has also observed an association of kaolin and calcite. The fibrous mineral has 
not been Identified, but is described below. In all these cases the prehnite forms 
granular masses, often clouded (Hutchison, 1923), usually In close association with 
the other products of the reaction. 

it has been shown above that prehnite also arises with apophyllite In a 
wollastonite-ortlioclase assemblage which is interbedded with the vesuvianite 
rock. In this case the prehnite forms welPshaped blade-like or barrel-shaped 
crystals, often In radiating groups, which are embedded In the apophyllite (see 
Text-fig. 3, C). 


X. BHdrous Mineral B (from Vesuvianite). 

As noted above, this mineral occurs with prehnite as an alteration product 
of vesuvianite. It is biaxial and positive, with a very large optic axial angle, 
and the axial plane across the cleavage. One well-marked cleavage Is developed 
parallel to the length of the fibres, and the sign of the elongation may be both 
negative and positive, though the former is the more frequent. The maximum 
extinction angle measured from the cleavage is 30**, but straight extinction is 
often shown, and the mineral thus appears to be monoclinic. The refractive 
indices, as determined by the Immersion Method, are a' r: 1*610+, Y - 1*630+. 
From these it would appear that the double refraction was about 0*020, but In 
thin section it appears to be higher. A polysynthetic twinning parallel to the 
fibres has been observed In a few sections, ^ 

xl. Pyrites. 

Small quantities of pyrites occur throughout the aureole and It sometimes 
carries a little arsenic. It is also met with in the Plutonic rocks themselves, and 
is often concentrated along Joint planes. Although a little pyrites is disseminated 
through most of the types within the contact aureole, It is particulaily abundant 
in the altered porphyrites, and usually occurs within the hornblende phdnocrysts. 

Many years ago an. attempt was made to work a small concentrate of arsenical 
pyrites in a porphyrlte in the valley of Yorkey’s Creek (M.L.1, Por. 214, Parish 
of Lowther). A shaft was put down at a distance of about 700 yards from the 
diorite contact, but the venture was unsuccessful and was abandoned. 

Gbade ov Metamorphxsm and Comparison with Otbeb Absas. 

Keferenoe to the petrography will show that primary muscovite is by no 
means uncommon among the more argillaceous homfelses at Hartley. C. B. Tilley 
(1926) has suggested that muscovite arises in place of orthoclase when an 
abundance of water is present In the aureole. Not only is muscovite suggestive 
of the presence of water, but such hydrous minerals as biotlte, vesuvianite and 
eptdote (Tilley, 1934) are also characteristic. An abundance of water impltes a 
concomitant lowering ot the temperature, and amphtboles are thus formed instead 
of pyroxenes, muscovite instead of orthoclase, etc. 
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There U no doubt that eaulUbrium has been attained for the prevailing 
temperature conditions in the inner zone of hornfelaes at Hartley, but it is mlao 
evident that the grade of metamorphism is fairly low. The aureoles of Christiania 
(Goldschmidt, 1911) and Comrie (Tilley, 1924) belong to a higher grade than 
that of Hartley. In these no muscovite occurs as a primary mineral, amphiboles 
and epidote though present are not characteristic, and biotite is a little less 
abundant. In the aureoles of Devon and Cornwall, however, muscovite is a 
prominent mineral in the klllas of the inner aureole, and such assemblages as 
plagioclase^blotlte-quartz and biotlte-auartz are common (Reid, 1910), 'The calc- 

dintas frequently contain tremolite and vesuvianite, and everything points to a 

* 

“wet*' grade of metamorphism. The Sklddaw aureole (Rastall, 1910) U also 
characterized by the presence of muscovite, and there Is evidence of complete 
equilibrium under lower grade conditions. 

The presence of both muscovite and orthoclase, and of amphlbole and pyroxene 
in the Hartley aureole points to a temperature range over which both minerals 
were stable. 


ClASSIFIOATIOW ok the SEDIMEBfTABV HOBITFELSES. 

It is evident from the petrography that the homfelses may be divided into 
two groups, (1) primary* thermal homfelses, and (2) metasomatlcally altered 
types. 

It is also apparent that there has been a considerable range of composition 
of the original sediments and, though no unaltered material is exposed, the 
homfelses themselves indicate sandstones, shales and calcareous types. With but 
a few exceptions the composition of these sediments must have been comparable 
with the material which gave rise to some of the Christiania (Goldschmidt, 1911) 
and Comrie (Tilley, 1924) homfelses, yet reference to the petrography shows 
tAat many of the index minerals of Goldschmidt's Classification are absent or 
not abundant at Hartley; and, again, minerals which are not prominent in the 
Christiania and Comrie aureoles are well developed at Hartley. 

Amphiboles, epidote, muscovite, etc., which find no place In the Goldschmidt 
Classification, are found close to the contact at Hartley, and there is evidence 
to show that they occur as primary minerals In the inner zone of homfelses, and 
cannot be. attributed either to the unattainment of equilibrium or to metasomatism. 

The foregoing discussion on metamorphlc grades has shown that there has 
been an abundance of water during metamorphism, and probably a concomitant 
lowering of the temperature. It seems evident, therefore, that sediments of the 
same chemical composition wiU give different mineral assemblages under lower 
grade conditions. The relation between these mineral assemblages depends upon 
four Important mineral transformations, which are brought about in the presence 
of water: 

(1) Cordlerite + Orthoclase = Blotlte; * 

(2) MonocUnlo Pyroxene + Rhombic Pyroxene =: Amphibole; 

(8) Grossular + Anorthite zz Epidote; 

(4) Grossular ^ WoUastonite ss Vesuvianite. 

These changes may be represented by the following equations, and in each 
case the right-hand side of the equation represents the lower grade conditions. 

(1) Mg»tAl«Si»Ok«] 2 ^ KtAlSUO*] ^ ^ 2 H»0 4* 4(FeA) = 
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Cordierlte + 2 Orthoclase + 2 Water + 4 Magnetite = BloUte + 2 Quartx + 4 
Haematite. 

(2) 2^ CaMg[SiOJa \ + 8^ MgtSlO*] [ + SIO, + H*0 = (OH),Ca,Mg.tSl*0„], 

2 Diopslde + 8 Knetatlte + Quartz 4* Water = TremoUte. 

(8) Ca,AiaSiOJ, 4 6(CaAl,SiA) 4 2 H,0 = 4^ 0 H.Ca^la[Si 04 ]. } + SIO, 
Oroaaular 4 6 Anorthite 4 Water = 4 Zoislte 4 Quartz. 

(4) 2^ Ca,Al,l8l04]. } 4 Ca,[SlA3 4 2 H,0 = 4<j Ca^AlSiA (OH) \ 

2 Groseular 4 Wollastonite 4 Water =: 4 Vesuvlanlte. 

Table I showe the relation between similar aediments that have Buffered high 
grade conditions, and those that have been subjected to a medium grade 

''wet" thermal metamorphism. 


XASI.B I. 


Ckm. 

i 

High Grade (dry). 

Medium Grade (wet). 

X 

Andahwlte-cordterlto' bloUte *orthooU»e 
Homfeie. 

Andahulte ‘blotite *otthioelaiie •‘innecovlte 
Hondels. 

I Mg 1 
(a) aud (ft) 

OorfUerite-quart* HorufftU. 

(a) With Biotlto. ; 

(b) Without Biotite. : 

Biotlte-quarte Horafels. 

in 

CordleTito*plagioc4a«e Hondeto. 

BSotite’plagioclase Honiieto. 

VI 

1 

1 

! 

(PUglnclaHc • d lopsldc - hypersthene 
Hornfchi). 

Amphibole • plagioclase - blotite Horofeli 
(near Cloee V). 

Amphibole - diopside • plagloolase • blotite 
Hoiuiels. ^ 

Amphibole^diopstde'plagloelase Hondels 
(near Class ViJ). 

VII 

Plagioolase-diopalde Homtals. ' 

1 


VIJI 

(Plagloelaee-dtopelde-groMular Homfeh). 

Plagloelase-dlQpslde'epldotc Horateto. 

IX 

(Dtopftlde-growiular Homfels). 

CTnito&le WoUaetoidt«>plas 10 Qlase*diop> 
Aide Homfelji. 


X 

WoUastoutte'groiisalar-dtopsldo HornfeU. 
Umtaidi! WolhMtoDltO’plagloelase dlop* 
side Homfels. 

Vcsiivlantte-dloiMlde Homfels. 


Note.—^H onil«)i!Kw in bnoketo sr« nU developed at Hartley. 


. It Will be noticed that threp types have been included as the medium grade 
equivalents of Class VI, and these show a progressive increase of lime. The 
aniphibole>plagioclase^biottt6 assemblage must have a composition very close to a 
hornfeis of Class V, but the amphibole contains sufficient lime to inhibit its 
inclusion in that class. Again, the amphibole-plagloclase'diopside rock is excluded 
from Class VII, because there is an excess of magnesia in the amphibole. 
Actually there can be no **wet" equivalent of Class VII, since the change from 
diopside to tremolite involves a change ot composition. 
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The unstable assemblages that have been placed as the equivalents of Classes 
IX and X are rather difficult to account for. This assemblage occurs abundantly 
in the Carlingford (Osborne, 19S2) and Deeslde (Hutchison, 1933) aureoles, and 
has been interpreted differently by each of these authors. Hutchison considers that 
instability was caused by the relief of static pressure, whilst Osborne explains 
them on the presence of the albite molecule in the original sediment. With regard 
to the Hartley occurrences the present writer is inclined to agree with Osborne. 

At the same time it might be pointed out that the Carlingford, Deeside and 
Hartley aureoles alt indicate a '*w6t** type of metamorphism, and though 
inexplicable, this may possibly have some significance, and the unstable types 
might he included more correctly under medium grade (wet) metamorpMsm. 

Hutchison has shown that wollastonite and plagloclase arise from grossular 
according to the equation: 

Ca,Al,[S10J» + S10» = CatAl,SlA] + Ca,(SlA] 

Grossular + Quarts = Anorthlte + Wollastonite. 

If a very small quantity of wollastonite be present, the assemblage is 
considered to be an unstable member of Class TX, but if there be an abundance 
of wollastonite It Is likely that it would be present in the hornfels represented by 
the left-hand side of the equation, and that the assemblage Is an unstable hornfels 
of Class X. 

Reference to Table I shows that certain hornfelses, described in the petro- 
graphicai section, do not fall into this scheme, because the original sediment from 
which they arose did not belong to the shale-limestone series, for which this 
classification was drawn up. The wollastonite-orthoclase-dtopside rocks were 
evidently calcareous sandstones, not argillaceous limestones, and thus do not 
find a place in the table. The homfelsed sandstones and grits are excluded for 
a similar reason. 

The presence of both high and medium grade types points to local variations 
in the conditions, and there is no evidence to show that the higher grade 
hornfelses are related to the contacts of the more basic plutonic rocks. It is 
found that both high and medium grade thermal types have suffered a subsequent 
metasomatism. 

The discussion on metasomatism has shown that certain new minerals have 
arisen from those of the primary hornfelses. Table II shows the relation, of the 
inetasomatic assemblages to the primary types. 

Obisik or THE Hobbtfelsks, and Bvxdenoe of pre-Mbtamobphxc Alteration. 

In the preliminary discussion on incipient metamorphism, it has been pointed 
out that the original sediments Hartley probably corresponded to well-known 
types at Rydal. Having examined the mineral constitution of the hornfelses, 
we shall now make an enquiry Into the possible mineral assemblages of the 
sediments from which they arose. 

The cordlerite-andalusite, cordlerite-plagloclase and some of the cordlerlte- 
quarts hornfelses undoubtedly represent original shales. Some of these types, 
however* contain more quarts than normal shales, and it Is evident that they 
were sandstones r with an argillaceous matrix. The origin of such thermal 
assemblages has been discussed by Prof. 0* B. Tilley (1924), and equations are 
4dven to show that they may arise frem mixtures of sericite and chlorite. The 
appearance of plagtooliuie indicates a little admixed calclte. 

the andaioslte4ilottte*oFthoolase-xnascovite assemblage described on page 38 
has been classed as the medium grade equivalent of an andalustte-cordierite 
hornfels^ hut at the same time It is interesting to note that another origin for 
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Tabu II. 


Prlmuy Horoiek. 

MoUDORUttfc A00e]iil>lag«. 

Baadstone BonuTeh. 

QrekeiUBed tvpea. 

Andalusfte-cardierlte'biottt^ Homfeln, 

Aodahuitte-oordlerite (alteredl-blotlte-musoovite*chloiitie, 

CoTdlerfUt-quarts HornfelB, 

Oroteenlzed typM, 

PlagloolABe-diopslde Homfolfi. 

* 

1. PlftglocIuie-dioiMiide-aliuuinoiis andmdlte. 

2. riagioclasc-dlopftide-eptdote-alnmtziouB andradltc. 

8. Biopalde-epldote-alumiuous andiadite. 

4. niopside-alumlnoua andradtta, 

8. Piopsido-amphlbolo-plagloclafie. 

6. l)lopRide*amphibote>epldotQ. 

7. Amphlbolo-epldoto. 

8. PlagloclaBC'hedenberglte. 

d. DlopMid«'pIagioc]aRe*iicapoUte. 

10. DlopHlde-pr^hulte, 

PiopHidr-plagloclABo-wollaBtoidte Honifels. 

1. l)1o})dldo>plag]oclafto-84iapoltt«*woUastonlte. 

2. I)ioiwld(t-wolla»tontb>-alumlnouB andradlt«. 

8. Djopside-woDaRtonlte-aliimliious a»dradite*aoapo)lto' 
mlneial A. 

4 . l>iopsldo-wolla»tonite-apldot6. 

WollARtoril te'gro«u!ukr*dloiMlde H omfclu. 

WoIiaiitonlte-gro88ular-ai2(lradJU4-epidot«-diop6lde. 

WoUa«tonj tei‘ diopaldc-orthoolagc Homfels, 

3. WoUa8tonlte-diopfliid«<orthocla»e-aluu)laou4 asdradite, 

2. WoUa»toiiite-dlopeld«)-prahiUt«-apophyUito. 

3. XdoiMfdo'prohnlte-apophylllte. 

VeBuvianitc-dtopalde Homfcls, 

1. VaBuvlAn}te-d(opg|de*prehnlt«-m{QeraI B. 

2. VOBttvIaDlte-diopBide-prehnito'growulaT. 


this assemblage is possible, A great abundance of sericite in the original sediment 
(such as might be derived from an acid-granite terrain) would Inhibit the presence 
of cordierite, and at the same time give rise to an abundance of blotlte, ortboclase 
and andaluslte according to the equation: 

4^ <OH)8Al,[AlSiAo3K + 8 ^ MgaAl,[AlSUO„3 \ = 

{ f ^ K[A1S1.0.] }. + 8(A1,S10,) + 4 SiO, + i H,0. 

4 Sericite + 8 Cordierlte 

Blotlte + 2 Orthoclase + 8 Andaluslte + 4 Quartz + 2 Water. 

Quartz is almost absent in this rock, however, and this equation Is included 
to show that a similar assemblage may be produced in this way, rather than to 
suggest that this was the origin of the Hartley rock. 

The biotite-quartz and biotite-plagloclaacHiuartz assemblages appear to 
represent fine-grained tuffaceous material with admixed detrital quartz. These 
rocks are interbedded with calcareous silts, and with gradual increments of lime, 
derived from the silts, they pass into amphlbole^bearing hornfelses. 

The silts themselves, uncontaminated-by tuffaceous material, give rise to 
dtopslde-plagioclase rocks, and with increasing lime wollaetonite-plagioclase and 
vesuvianite^bearlng assemblages are produced. The original silt evidently 
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consisted of a mixture of chlorite, calclte and serlclte, there being only a very 
small quantity of the last. 

Host of the woUastonite^plagiociase rocks contain very little plagioclase and 
a good deal of orthoclase, and thus stand very close to the wollastonlte-orthoclase* 
dlopside assemblage. The texture, composition and held occurrence of these rocks 
all point to an original sandstone with shell bands. This sediment was probably 
of the nature of an arkose and contained a certain amount of unaltered felspar. 
The paucity of alumina In these rooks indicates a deficiency of serlclte, and the 
fairly abundant orthoclase could not have derived Us potash from this mineral, 
but must represent recrystalUased original orthoclase. 

The analogous type, containing a small amount of plagioclase, possibly 
represents similar sediments which consisted of quartz, orthoclase and a little 
acid plagioclase, with intercalated shell bands and a calcareous matrix. During 
metamorphism the acid plagioclase became more calcic (Osborne, 1932). 

The sphene-plagioclase assemblage described on page 29 calls for comment. 
It occurs bordering a pyroxene seam and appears to be a case of pre-metamorphlc 
alteration. The magnesia has been withdrawn from the surrounding material 
and deposited in the seam, possibly as original chlorite. On account of the with¬ 
drawal of magnesia from the outer bands available lime has combined with 
quartz and rutile to form spbene instead of diopside. 

The handed homfelses, showing alternations of the cordlerite-biotlte and the 
cordierite-orthoclase-magnetUe assemblages, are another Indication of pre- 
metamorphic alteration, the former seams arising from altered bands rich In 
hydrous minerals. 


GraINSIZE of the HORNirEI.BES. 

Reference to the petrography shows that most of the homfelses are very 
fine grained, and In most parts of the aureole there is no difference in the grain- 
size as the contact is approached. At the mouth of Moyne Creek, however, 
plagioclase-blotlte, plagloclase^ordlerite and amphibole-plagioclase-blotlte horn* 
felses are coarser than similar assemblages elsewhere. These rocks lie within a 
few yards of the contact, and both field evidence and mineral constitution point 
to their being the equivalents of homfelses that are very fine grained in other 
parts of the aureole. It is possible that at this locality a coarser grainslze was 
produced at the granite contact. 

* Relation or Metasomatism to Fracture. 

At least two well-marked faults occur near the granite contact on the hillside 
west of the junction of Llddleton and Bonnie Blink Creeks. Actually the granite 
difficult to map at this locality, as numerous aplitic dykes and apophyses thread 
through the sediments, and everything points to an intimate penetration of igneous 
material. 

In the calcareous sandstone homfelses themselves innumerable small 
fractures may be noted, and the rocks are impregnated by quartz and Iron- 
garnets. *11iese garnet veins frequently follow bedding planes, and in the hand- 
specimen they are sometimes suggestive of limy seams in the original sediments. 
In the field, however, it may be seen that the veins just as frequently cross the 
bedding, and sometimes form small dykes and sills up to about 4 inches in width. 
The larger intrusions are essentially garnet-quartz rocks with minute quantities 
of pyroxene and epidote. 
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Xt is thus Buggssted that shattering either accompanied or Immediately 
followed the plutonic intrusion, and that these lines of weakness gave ready 
access to the metasomatlc solutions* In his study of the Marysville contacts 

V 

Barrel! (1907) has come to a similar conclusion. 

On Moyne Creek there is evidence to show that a certain amount of post- 
metasomatism shattering has occurred, but this may be of comparatively recent 
date. The calcareous bed containing banded vesuvianite and apophyllite 
assemblages provides excellent examples of miniature faults. 

Relation of Metamohfhic Grade to the Age of the Sediments. 

The Hartley sediments are of late Devonian age and the plutonic complex 
responsible for their metamorphism Is believed to belong to the Kanimbla Epoch 
(Sussmllch, 1914), which may have closed the Devonian Period. It is probable, 
therefore, that the sediments were only partially consolidated at the time of their 
metamorphism, and that their water content must have been fairly high. This 
suggests that the *'wet**^ grade of metamorphism may be connected with the age 
and condition of the invaded sediments. 

The fact that dry magmas such as the chamockite series (Holland, 1898) are 
associated with the older crystalline rocks, and that members of the mica-dlorlte 
stem Invade geosynclinal deposits is regarded as significant, and It is believed 
that the magma derived part of Us water from the rocks through which it passed. 
The relation of the metamorphlc grade to the age of the sediments, however, 
seems to have received but little attention. 

Typically “wet*' aureoles such as those of Cornwall (Ussher, 1909; Reid, 1910) 
and New Galloway (Gardiner, 1890; Tilley, 1926) evidence Intrusion closely 
following upon sedimentation, whilst the “dry’* aureole of Comrle (Tilley, 1924) 
is an example of a long time lapse between the deposition of the sediments and 
their subsequent metamorphism, 

Other examples appear to disprove this relation, but the fact that higher 
grade conditions are often connected with the more basic rocks must not be 
overlooked, and the suggested relation between metamorphic grade and the age 
of the sediments may be worthy of closer examination. 

Unfortunately the higher grade homfeises at Hartley cannot be related 
to the type of Igneous rock. 


SnUMABY. 

1. The structure of the Upper Devonian (Lambian) Series at Hartley has* 
been described and the sequence compared with that of the type area at Mt. Lambie, 
EydaL 

2. The difflculties attending observations on Incipient metamorphism and 
the measurement of the contact zone have been discussed. 

3. A detailed petrographical account of sixteen primary hornfelses and two 
Interbedded lavas is given, and the Bubsequent metasomatism of some of the 
primary types has been treated genetically, and rock equations adduced to show 
the possible formation of some of the more important secondary minerals. 

4. The primary homfeises have been related to Goldschmidt's Classification^ 
by means of a comparative table and a series of rock equations. 

6. A table has been constructed to show the relation between the primary 
homfeises and twenty^four metasomatic assemblages. 

6. It has been shown that the Hartley aureole Is an example of a medium 
grade *'wet" type of metamorphism. 
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7. The metaaomatlBm has been related to a period Immediately following the 
Intrusion with concomitant fracture. 

8, Certain suggestions have been made regarding the relation between the 
grade of metamorphism and the age of the invaded sediments. 
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THE DIPTERA OF THE TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. II. 

TAMXVX TIPUUDAB. 

By Chakles P. AucxakdeBp Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Maas., U.S.A. 

(Communicated hy Frank H. Taylor.) 

(Twenty Text-figures.) 

[Read 27th March, 1936.1 

The very Interesting series of Tipulidae discussed herewith was collected 
in greater part hy Mr. Frank H. Taylor, a small number of specimens being 
taken by Mr. 8. V. Bayley and by Dr, H. Champion Hosking. The majority of 
the specimens were taken at Keravat, Eabaul, and at an altitude of about 1,000 
feet on Mount Toma, all located on the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain. Fewer 
specimens were taken on Makada Island, of the Duke of York Group, east of 
the Gazelle Peninsula. The types and uniques have been returned to Mr. Taylor 
for incorporation in the collection of the School of Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine of the University of Sydney. I wish to express my very deep gratitude 
to the Director, Professor Harvey Sutton, of the School of Public Health, and to 
my good friend and co-worker on the Diptera, Mr. Frank H. Taylor, to whom 1 
express my deepest thanks for many appreciated favours. 

Tipui-iwae. 

CtENACHOSCEUS CONSPIOABILIS ANOUSTIUNEATA, n* BUbSP. 

Ltength about 25 mm.; wing, 30 mm. 

Characters as in typical conapicahilia* Skuse (North-eastern Australia), 
differing In slight details of coloration, especially the conspicuous brown median 
praescutal vitta, which is yellowish in thf typical form; in the present case, it is 
much darker than the brownish-grey intermediate stripes; lateral praescutal 
stripes narrowly bordered by yellow. Pleura yellow, without dorsal brown stripe; 
fore coxae and ventral stemopleurlte restrictedly and vaguely darkened. Abdomen 
with the tergites unbrightened, except laterally. 

Holotype, $, Rabaul, January, I33S (F. H. Taylor). 

It is possible that the present fly represents a valid species, rather than a 
race. The antennae have the first flagellar segment elongate, exceeding one-half 
the second; lower faces of flagellar segments but little protuberant, with a pair 
of short setae at near midlengtb. 

CtBNACBOBGEUB OEOBtrUOOBNlS, n. sp. 

I 

Belongs to the umbrinua group; flagellar segments, very conspicuously 
produced on ventral side into nearly globular lobes, each tipped with a long seta; 
pleural stripe distinct; ventral pleurltes and coxae spotted and streaked with pale 
brown. 
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cj. Liength about 21 min.; wing, 25 nun. 

Frontal prolongation of head brownish-yellow above, darker brown beneath 
and on sides; nasus long and conspicuous; palpi brownish-black. Antennae with 
scape dark brown; pedicel pale yellow; flagellum black; flagellar segments beyond 
the first very strongly produced to appear almost globular, in degree exceeding 
that of the fterratUH group; a long conspicuous seta at apex of protuberance. 
Head brownish-black, sparsely pruinose behind; front and anterior orbits narrowly 
ochreous. 

l^ronotum blacklsh-grey medially, pale on sides. Mesonotal praescutum with 
the four usual stripes grey, bordered by blackish, the latter especially clear and 
evident as internal borders to the intermediate stripes; lateral borders of 
praescutum broadly brownish-black, margined internally by a narrow yellow line 
that forms an outer border to the lateral praescutal stripes; a capillary yellow 
median vltta on about the anterior two-thirds of praescutum; posterior inter¬ 
spaces darkened, concolorous with the stripes; posterior sclerites of notum chiefly 
bro'vn; median region of scutellum yellowish; posterior and lateral margins of 
ir.edlotergite broadly and conspicuously oclu*eou8. Pleura ochreous, with a 
longitudinal brown stripe from cervical region to beneath the wing-root, 
becoming more diffuse behind; * ventral pleurltes and coxae with paler brown 
spots and streaks. Halteres brown, the knobs brownish-black. Legs with coxae 
as described; trochanters yellow; femora brownish-yellow, paler ventrally, the 
tips broadly blackened; tibiae and tarsi uniformly pale yellow. Wings tinged 
with brownish: cells C and Sc, together with the stigma, darker brown; outer 
ends of radial cells slightly Infumed; m-cu and adjoining parts of CU|, together 
with the anterior cord, narrowly seamed with brown; obliterative areas before 
stigma and across cell 1st M»; veins brown, except in obliterative areas. Venation: 
m-cu sinuous at posterior end, placed just before midlength of M«^ 4 . 

Abdominal tergltes chiefly dark brown, each slightly brightened medially at 
base; lateral borders broadly, the caudal margins more narrowly pruinose; 
sternites pale yellow, the intermediate segments a little darkened medially, the 
outer segments uniformly darkened except for narrow pale margins; terminalla 
and its appendages paler, especially outwardly. 

Holotype, Rabaul, January, 1983 (P, H. Taylor). 

This fly is readily told from regional allies of the umhHnus group by the 
unusually produced flagellar segments, which here are fully as developed as in 
tlie scrrttfWA group. 


Tipula Linnaeus. 

Papuatipuea, n. subgen. 

Frontal prolongation of head elongate, subequal to the remainder of head; 
nasus distinct. Antennae IS-segmented; flagellar segments with verticils that 
greatly exceed the segments in length. Tlblal spurs long and conspicuous; 
formula 1-2-2, Wings (Fig. 1) with Rs unusually short but not transverse, 
approximately two-thirds m-cu; very long and straight, exceeding twice m-cu; 
Rj^., entirely atrophied or represented only by a short basal spur; vein R* 
elongate* lying unusually close to the costal border of wing, subequal in length 
to R,*^; ceil 1st M, ehmgate, its inner end strongly pointed; cell deep; m-cu 
uniting with M «+4 some distance before its fork, usually at near midiength of the 
vein. Macrotrlchia of veins beyond cord unusually sparse and scattered, there 
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being a loose series on R*+# and M,: squama naked. Male ternilnalia with the 
terglte separated by a suture from the aternite, fused only at extreme cephalic 
portion; basistyle fused with sternite. Tergite notched medially. Outer dUtlstyle 
(Fig. 9) armed with a spinous apical point. Eighth sternite unarmed. Ovipositor 
with pointed, sclerotlzed valves. 

Type of subgenus.— Tipula iPapuatipula) novae-hrittaniae^ n. sp. (Aus* 
trolasian: Papuan subregion). 

Other included species: Tipula (Papuatipula) divergens de Meljere, T. (P.) 
leucosticta Alexander, T. (P.) meijereanay new name (for dentata de Meijere. 
preoccupied), and T. (P.) omissinerviu (de Meijere). 

Most nearly allied to the subgenera Acutipula Alexander, Indotipula Edwards, 
and Tiputodina Enderleln; most readily told by the tibial-spur formula, the 
venation, and the fundamentals of structure of the male termlnalia. This group 
of the genus Tipula has proved to be the most widespread and characteristic of 
those occurring in New Guinea and will probably be found to include numerous 
species when the Papuan fauna is better known. In their general appearance, 
the various forms bear a marked resemblance to one another and are best 
separated by the characters of the male terininalia. 

t 

TtPin.A (Papuatipula) novaE'Drittaniae, li. sp. 

General coloration of mesonotum obscure yellow, the praescutum with three 
slightly more fulvous stripes that are Indistinctly bordered by darker; wings 
with a greyish tinge; both cells C and Sc dark brown, concolorous with the 
stigma and narrow apical border in outer radial cells; seams at anterior cord 
and on ni-cu scarcely evident; petiole of cell Mj very short, about one-half m; 
male hypopygium with the outer dististyle a flattened blade, near outer end 
produced into a powerful blackened spine. 

c?. Liength about 15 mm.; wing, 16*5 mm. Length about 22 mm.; wing, 
19 mm. 

Frontal prolongation of head orange; nasus with conspicuous black setae; 
palpi brown, paler at incisures and at outer end of terminal segment. Antennae 
with scape and pedicel yellow*; flagellum bicdlorous, the bases of the Individual 
segments black, the remainder yellow, the bicolorous nature continued to the 
very end of the organ. Head pale brown, the inner border of eye narrowly 
yellow; midline of vertex with a narrow dark vitta. 

Ground-colour of mesonotal praescutum obscure yellow, with three slightly 
more fulvous stripes that are narrowly and Indistinctly bordered by darker; median 
stripe without an evident dark median vitta, as in other species of the subgenus: 
central portions of scutal lobes chiefly obscure orange, the mesal portions more 
infuscated; scutellum a little tnfuscated; niediotergtte chiefly yellow. Pleura 
yellow, Halteres elongate, brown, the basal fifth of stem‘yellow. Legs with the 
coxae and trochanters yellow; remainder of legs dark brown; femoral bases 
rather narrowly more obscure yellow, the Intermediate portions yellowish-brown, 
the tips dark brown. Wings (Fig. 1) with a greyish tinge; both cells C and Sc 
dark brown, concolorous with the stigma and a narrow apical border in cells 
Sc» and Ra to the wing-tip; anterior cord and m-cu very narrowly and incon¬ 
spicuously seamed with darker; veins brownish-black. Venation: R^a entirely 
atrophied; petiole of cell Mi very short, about one-half m; inner end of cell 
let M« strongly pointed; tn-cu at or shortly before Ma.fi* 
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Abdomen with intermediate tergltes having a glabrous basal ring of a greyish 
colour, contrasting with the fulvous-orange ground-colour of the tergltes; a 
narrow, transverse yellowish ring immediately caudad of the glabrous ring, this 
in turn followed by a darker brown band; sternites more uniformly yellow. 
Male terminalla with the tergite (Fig. ft, bearing a flattened lobe on either 
side of a small median notch; apices of lobes obliquely truncated and set with 
small blackened spines. Outer dististyle (Fig. 9, od) unusually broad and 
flattened, the cephalic margin near outer end produced into a powerful blackened 
spine. Inner dististyle with the main blade yellow, somewhat reniform, the outer 
margin with a single to partly double row of long yellow setae that are angularly 
bent near tips; at base of blade with two blackened lobes, as shown (Fig. ft, id). 

Holotype, Toma, altitude about 1,000 feet, February, 1938 (F. H. Taylor). 
Allotopotype, ?. 

The nearest allied species Is Tipula (Papuatipula) meijereanat n. name 
{dcntata de Meljere, preoccupied by Tipula dentata Melgen, 1888), of South¬ 
western New Guinea, which is somewhat similarly coloured yet differs in the 
details of venation and structure of the male terminalla. 

Nephbotoma fumibcuteixata, n. sp. 

General coloration yellow; occipital brand brown; pronotum entirely pale 
yellow; mesonotal praescutum yellow, with three duU velvety-black stripes, the 
median one with the posterior portion and a median extension on to anterior 
portion shiny plumbeous; scutellum of a medium brown, the base narrowly 
yellow; femora brownish-yellow; wings strongly tinged with yellowish-brown; 
basal five abdominal segments almost uniformly reddish-yellow, the extreme 
caudal borders blackened, the outer abdominal segments black. 

c?. Length, 12-13 mm.; wing, ll‘5-12-8 mm. J. Length, 17-18 mm.; wing, 
13-14 mm. 

Head yellow; occipital brand brown. Antennae with scape and pedicel yellow; 
flagellum black throughout. 

Pronotum entirely pale yellow. Mesonotal praescutum yellow, with three dull 
velvety-black stripes, the median one with the posterior half and a further median 
extension cephalad almost to front border of stripe shiny plumbeous; lateral 
stripes dull velvety-black, the extreme antero-lateral ends more plumbeous; 
scutum pale yellow, each lobe chiefly covered by two confluent dull black areas; 
scutellum chiefly median brown, the base narrowly yellow; medlotergite yellow, 
the posterior border with a rectangular brown area that is narrowly bordered by 
darker brown. Pleura yellow, variegated by more reddish on the ventral 
anepisternum and ventral sternopleurlte. Halteres faintly dusky, the knobs 
chiefly pale yellow. Legs with the coxae and trochanters reddish-yellow; femora 
brownish-yellow; tibiae brown, somewhat darker outwardly; tarsi passing into 
black. Wings (Fig. 2) strongly tinged with yellowish-brown, especially before 
the cord, the outer portions of wing without the yellow tints; stigma oval, brown; 
veins brown, more yellowish-brown in the flavous areas. Venation: Cell Mi 
sessile. 

Basal five abdominal segments almost uniformly reddish-yellow, the extreme 
caudal borders of the basal four tergites narrowly darkened, more broadly so in 
female; more than outer half of tergite flve blackened: remaining segments of 
abdomen black, the dlstistyles yellowish. 
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Holotype, Toma, altitude about 1,000 feet, February, 1983 (F. H. Taylor). 
Allotype, 5, Rabaul, December, 1932 (F. H. Taylor). Paratypee, 1 with the 
allotype; 3 ?, Keravat, January, 1933 (F. H. Taylor), 

i^ephrotoma fumiscutellata Is allied to a number of Papuan species that hare 
a somewhat similar pattern on the mesonotal praescutum, these including 
N, dimidiata (de Meljere), N, melanura (Oaten Sacken) and speculata 
(de Meljere), all four species differing among themselves In details of coloration. 
The present fly is closest to N. speculata, differing in the strongly tinted wings 
and the brown coloration of the scutellum. Of the three species listed above, 
JV. dimidiata has the scutellum entirely black; melanura entirely yellowish-red; 
»peculata dull black, with the base yellow. 

Megibtockba TUSCAN a (Wiedemann). 

^ 1 

1821. Nematocera fuscana Wiedemann, Dipt Exot,, 1. 29. 

Widely distributed throughout the Indo-Malayan Islands, as far north as 
Luzon, Philippine Islands, eastward into north-eastern Australia. 

1 $, Rabaul, December, 1932 (F. H, Taylor). 

LlMONllNAE. 

Limoniini. 

Ljmojntia (Laosa) falcata, n. sp. 

Antennae yellow, the scape black; legs yellow, the extreme bases of tibiae 
black; wings with apex narrowly falcate, whitish subhyaline, with two broad 
crossbands and abundant brown dots In most cells; supernumerary cross-veins in 
cells R« and Re. 

cJ. Length about 9 mm.; wing, 11 mm. 

Rostrum black; palpi with basal segments black, the small terminal two 
segments pale brown. Antennae with scape black; pedicel and flagellum orange- 
yellow, the narrowed apical half of the terminal segment brown; flagellar segments 
oval, the outer ones becoming more elongate; longest verticils subequal to the 
segments. Head with front silvery; posterior vertex brownish-grey, with a 
capillary dark brown median line; eyes contiguous at a single point on , 
anterior vertex. 

Pronotum brown. Mesonotal praescutum with four orange-brown stripes 
that are narrowly bordered by dark brown, the intermediate pair confluent in 
front, ending squarely some distance before the suture; lateral stripes with 
anterior ends bent laterad to margins; humeral region and posterior portion of 
praescutum more whitish pruinose, the latter traversed by two orange-brown 
extensions of the intermediate stripes; scutum blackened medially, the lobes 
with two dull orange areas ’that are narrowly bordered by brown; scutellum 
whitish, with a median brown triangle, the point directed cephalad; medloterglte 
chiefly covered by a dark triangle, its point directed caudad, the lateral angles 
more Intensely darkened; a greyish area on each posterior portion of medloterglte. 
Pleura light grey, extensively variegated by brown. Involving all of aneplsternum, 
with smaller areas on stemopleurlte, pteropleurlte, pleurotergite and meron; a 
few yellow setae on sternopleurite. Halteres pale yellow, the knobs dark brown. 
Legs with coxae brownish-yeHow, the mid-coxae more pruinose; trochanters 
yellow* femora yellow, the tips Insensibly darker; tibiae yellow, the bases very 
narrowly but conspicuously blackened; tarsi yellow, the terminal segments darker, 
especially the fourth; claws with basal spine and microscopic denticles. Wings 
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(Flsf. 3) Whitish Bubhyaline. with two broad broken brown fasciae and numerous 
brown dots in most cells; basal band across proximal fourth of wing, beginning 
narrowly at R, widened behind, broadest In cell M, again narrowed where crossing 
the cubital and anal cells, reaching posterior margin In cell 2nd A and again 
at end of vein 2nd A; outer band very broad, virtually traversing the wing and 
extending from before cord to beyond the level of outer end of cell 1st M*, in 
cell Rs extending to beyond the supernumerary cross-vein; the latter band 
variegated by ground-areas In base of cell Rs and more extensively in cell 1st Me: 
a more fulvous arm extends from the outer band across the radial field to cell 
R,: tips of longitudinal veins at margin extensively seamed with fulvous-yellow; 
all interspaces of wing, except near apex, with abundant brown dots, in cases 
more crowded and becoming confluent; veins yellow, more reddish-yellow in 
certain places, especially the outer radial field. Wings of unique conformation In 
the genus, falcate, the tip narrowed to a point at end of vein Rj+a, thence strongly 
Incised. Costal fringe relatively short; macrotrichia of veins abundant, lacking on 
Ist A excepting a small group at apex. Venation: Sc, ending about opposite 
Rs+at SCj at its tip; free tip of Sc, and R, both pale, the former more than Us 
length beyond R,, continued beyond it as a conspicuous spur provided with 
macrotrichia; Rs straight, oblique; supernumerary cross-veins in cells R, and R,, 
the former more oblique and lying more distad; cell Ist M, widened outwardly, 
m straight, transverse, a little shorter than the arcuate basal section of M^; 
m-cu more than Its own length beyond fork of M; anal veins divergent, converging 
only at bases. 

Abdomen with basal tergite pale orange; remainder of tergUes dark brown, 
the caudal margins slightly paler; basal half of segment two more testaceous- 
yellow. Male terminalia (Fig. 10) of the usual type of the subgenus; tergite, 
9t, with caudal margin nearly transverse; ventral dlstistyle, vd^ with prolongation 
long and slender, the two spines from a pale tubercle at base of prolongation; 
face of ventral dlstistyle with a long pale lobe that is tipped with elongate 
yellow setae. 

Holotype, Rabaul, January, 1933 (F, H. Taylor). 

I refer this very distinct fly to the subgenus Laosa Edwards (Encycl, Ent, 
Diptera, 3, 1926, 48), where it is most closely allied to Limoniu (Laosa) nianobo 
Alexander (Mindanao), differing in the abundantly dotted, falcate Wings, coloration 
of the antennae and legs, and numerous other characters. If Laosa Is to be 
maintained as distinct from lAhnoteSi Its characters will have to be slightly 
modified so as to include all those species of the last-named subgenus having one 
or two supernumerary cross-veins In the outer radial field of the wing. Besides 
the suhgenotype, gloriosa Edwards, and the two species above mentioned, the 
subgenus will include the following: L, (L.) diphmpma Alexander (western 
China); L, (/>,) fusvinervis (Brunetti) (Himalayas, Western China); L* (L.) 
regalis (Edwards) (Formosa); L, (L.) riedelella Alexander (New Guinea); and 
jIj. (L.) tranttversalis (de Meijere) (Formosa to Java). The strongly falcate 
wings of the present fly are quite unique in the genus, but may well prove to be 
a male character only. The wing-ttp of the unique type is slightly injured, but 
it is believed that the figure as given is nearly correct. 

Limoni A (Libnotkb) buttowi, n. sp. * 

General coloration brownish-yellow, the mesonotum unmarked except for a 
dark area on either side of the medioterglte; knobs of halteres blackened; legs 
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yellow, the outer tarsal eegmenta and very narrow tips of tibiae dark brown; 
wings yellow, sparsely variegated with brown; free tip of Sc* more than twice 
Us length before Kx; inner ends of cells 2nd and M« about on a level; anal 
veins convergent at bases; male termlnalia with the ventral dististyle small, 
oval, the rostral prolongation elongate, without definitely modified spines. 

Length about 14 mm.; wing, 15-5 mm. 



1 - 8 . 

1. Tipula (Papuatipula) novae-britianiac, n. sp., venetlon. 

2. Nephrotoma Juniiscutellata, n. ep., venation. 

3. Liynonia ihitoita) falcata, n. ap., venation, 

4. Lfmonia (LtbnotcA) aunoni, n, 8|>., venation. 

C. Mmonta (Libnotua) eboracwnsla, n. bi>.. venation. 

6. himonia i/Abnoted) erythranxera, n. ap., venation. 

7. Limonla (/.#imon(a) diwilveno, n. ap., venation. 

fi. Jjimonia (Diaranomyia) magnitityta, n. sp., venation. 


Rostrum brownish-yellow, darker medially; palpi pale yellow, the first 
segment darker basally. Antennae with scape and pedicel yellowish-brown, 
fiagellum brown; basal flagellar segments globular, beyond the third becoming 
more oval, the outer segments rapidly passing into long-oval, the outer ones 
elongate; terminal segment long and slender, nearly twice the penultimate; 
verticils of Intermediate segments about twice the segments alone. Head fulvous; 
anterior vertex reduced to a narrow strip that is only about one-fourth the 
diameter of the scape. 

Mesothorax uniformly brownish-yellow, without markings, except for a brown 
spot on either side of the medioterglte, Halteres pale yellow, the knobs blackened. 
Legs yellow, the outer tarsal segments and very narrow apices of the tibiae dark 
brown; apices of femora with a dense group of setae. Wings (Fig, 4) tinged with 
yellow, very sparsely variegated with pale brown, as follows: Origin of Rs; along 
cord and outer end of cell 1st basal section of Sc,: free section of Sc, and R,; 
outer portion of vein Cu, and tip of vein 2nd A; a narrow Infuscation at wing-apex 
in medial field; veins pale brown, darker In the clouded areas, in prearcular and 
costal fields clearer yellow, Costa Incrassated to apex of Ra, densely set with short 
trichta; vein R, (between free spex of Sc, and R,) with about nine maorotrichia. 
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Venation: Free apex of Sc^ more than twice its length before R*: R,+, projecting 
slightly beyond R, as a small spur bearing a single trlchium; R, bent very strongly 
caudad* terminating beyond wing*apex; r*m short; Inner ends of cells 2nd M, 
and Ms about on a level; m-cu at about one-third the length of cell 1st M*; anal 
veins converging near bases. 

Abdominal segments obscure orange, the caudal borders of the Intermediate 

segments very narrowly pale, preceded by a more blackish crossband. Male 

terminalia (Pig. 11} with the median area of caudal border of terglte, Pf, very 
gently emarginate, the setae chledy distributed along border. Ventral dististyle, 
vd, very small, its body subglobular to short-oval, prolonged into a slender, gently 
curved rostral prolongation; face of style with a small tubercle, the whole surface 
with unusually long, coarse setae, none of which is modified into a spine. 
Gonapophyses, p, with mesal-apical lobe straight, narrowed to an acute point. 

Holotype, cJ, Keravat, January, 1933 (F. H. Taylor). * 

I take great pleasure in naming this distinct species in honour of I’rofessor 

Harvey Sutton, Director of the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine. 
By Edwards's key to the species of Libnotes (Journ. Fed. Malay Str. Mus.t xlv, 
1928, 74-80), the present fly runs to couplet 28, where it disagrees with all species 
beyond by the nature of the wing- and leg-pattern, and, especially, the venation 
of the radial field of the wing. It agrees in some regards with Limonia* 
(Libnotes) ephagnieola (Edwards), but is very distinct from this and all other 
described species known to me. 

LtMONIA (LiBNOTES) KBOBACENSIS, n. sp. 

General coloration of thorax dark grey; palpi and antennal flagellum black; 
eyes of contiguous on anterior vertex; posterior vertex with a narrow black 
median line; legs reddish-brown; wings pale yellowish subhyaline, with three 
very pale brown, diffuse croasbands; m-cu at midlength of cell Ist M*; male 
hypopygium with the rostral prolongation of ventral dististyle bearing a series 
of four slender spines. 

cJ, Length about 11 mm,; wing, 12*6 mm. 

Rostrum pale brown; palpi black, apparently only ^-segmented. Antennae 
with scape and pedicel dark brown, flagellum black; basal flagellar segments oval, 
with long, unilaterally arranged verticils that exceed the segments in length; 
outer flagellar segments becoming very long and slender. Head brownish-grey, 
the posterior vertex with a narrow blackish median line; anterior vertex more 
silvery; eyes contiguous for a short space on vertex. 

Pronotum and mesonotum dark grey, somewhat clearer grey on lateral 
portions of praesoutum and on pleura; praescutum with vague indications of 
stripes; pleuroterglte somewhat paler and less pruinose. Halteres yellow, the 
knobs dark brown. Legs with the fore coxae darkened, the remaining coxae 
chiefly pale; remainder of legs reddish-brown, the outer tarsal segments 
blackened. Wings (Fig. 5) with the ground-colour pale yellowlsh-subhyallne, 
the prearcular and costal regions clear *luteouB; three diffuse but conspicuous, 
pale brown croasbands, the fli'st very extensive, postarcular, occupying most of 
region before origin of Rs; second band at and Just beyond cord, extending from 
tip of $c, to posterior border, the centre of cell Ist Mb more or less pale; the 
third band Is palest and least evident of all, occupying the wing-apex; seam at Rt 
heavier and more distinct; veins pale yellow,^ darker in the clouded areas. 
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Venation: R, and R^ forming an evenly arcuate'd element beyond the free tip of 
Bcsj the latter pale, erect; cells beyond cord long and narrow, the veins parallel; 
inner ends of cells 2nd M, and M, about in transverse alignment; m-cu at mid- 
length of cell let M,; anal veins convergent at bases. 

Abdomen with basal terglte yellow, the remaining segments deep orange- 
fulvous; centres of discs of individual tergites a little darkened; termlnalla 
yellow, Male termlnalla (Pig. 12) with the tergite, fit, narrowly transverse, the 
median region of caudal margin very restrictedly and shallowly emarglnate; 
setae of tergite chiefly along caudal border, including a linear row of about eight 
on either side of median line. Basistyle, b, of moderate size. Ventral dististyle, 
vdf considerably smaller in area than basistyle, produced into a darkened rostral 
prolongation that bears near Its base a linear row of four (or possibly five) 
slender spines with obtuse tips, Aedeagus, a, broad. 

Holptype, eft Duke of York Island (Dr. Hosking). 

Lipionia {Libnotes) ehoracensis Is allied to species such as D. (L.) suhfaaciata 
Edwards (Buru) and L. (L.) trifasciaia Edwards (Pahang) in the presence of 
paJe but distinct crossbanda on the wing. From the former species it Is readily 
told by the coloration, together with the position of the m-cii crossvein; from 
the latter It is told by the grey coloration of the thorax, coloration of the head, 
and, especially, the structure of the male hypopygium. From the unique type, 1 
am uncertain as to whether there are four or five rostral spines. 

Limonia (Libnotes) krvthhomrka, n. sp. 

General coloration reddish-yellow, the niesonotum, pleura and abdomen 
unmarked; rostrum, palpi and antennae black; knobs of halteres and legs 
chiefly brownish-black; wings subhyaline, the prearcular and costal regions more 
yellowish; stigma and a narrow apical border brown; Ks unusually straight 
and oblique for a member of this group; anal veins parallel at origin; male 
termlnalla with two very unequal rostral spines. 

(J, Length about 8*5 mm.; wing, 7*8 mm, 

Rostrum and palpi black. Antennae black throughout; flagellar segments 
oval, becoming more elongate outwardly, the terminal segment about one-third 
longer than the penultimate; longest verticils unilaterally arranged, about one- 
half longer than the segments. Head black; eyes contiguous on anterior vertex. 

Extreme cephalic portion of pronotum darkened; remainder of thorax. 
Including pleura, reddish-yellow, only the ventral sternopleurlte restrictedly 
blackened. Halteres short, pale, the knobs blackened. Legs with the coxae and 
trochanters reddish-yellow; femora with bases obscure yellow, more extensively 
so on posterior legs, soon passing Into brownish-black; tibiae brownish-black, the 
tarsi more reddish-brown; claws with basal spine. Wings (Fig, 6) subhyaline, 
the prearcular and costal regions more yellowish; stigma small, subcircular, 
brown; wing-apex and margin as far as CU| narrowly suffused with blackish; 
veins black, more brownish-yellow In the costal and prearcular regions. Venation: 
h apparently lacking; Sc^ ending opposite midlength of Sc» far from its 
tip, BCt alone about two-thirds Rs; free tip of Sc« and R. aubequai, pale; Rs 
unusually straight and oblique for this group, about four times the basal section 
of Ri+e; veins and R 44 .» extending parallel to one another to margin; m-cu at 
mldlength of cell let M},* anal veins parallel at origin. 

Abdomen reddish; termlnalla with the ventral dlstlstyles dusky. Male 
termlnalla (Fig. 13) With tergite, 9t, only gently notched, the margins of the 
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lobeB thickened and provided wltli numerous setae. Ventral dististyle, vd, much 
larger than the baslstyle; rostral prolong:ation stout, with two very unequal 
spines, the Innermost a mere seta that is about two-thirds the length of the outer. 
Gonapophyses, p, with mesal-aplcal lobe blackened, the margin microscopically 
roughened into pale spinous points. 

Holotype, (J, Makada Island, Duke of York Group. February. 1933 (F. H. 
Taylor). 

By Edwards's key to the species of lAhnotes (lx.), the present fly runs to 
couplet 61, disagreeing with the species involved and all others since described, 
in the uniform reddish coloration of the thorax and abdomen. The general 
appearance, course of the anal veins, and structure of the male terminalia, are 
all much as in JAmonia {Lihnoteit) not^ae-hrittaniae (Alexander), L. (Z^.) 
parvistigma (Alexander), L. {L.) semitristis (Alexander) and /w. (L,) tayloriana 
Alexander, all of the Australian and Papuan subregions, but the coloration of the 
body, wing-pattern, straight Re, and shallowly emarginate tergite of the terminalia 
readily serve to distinguish the present fly from other similar forms. 

Limonia (Libnotes) tayloriana Alexander. 

Ann, Mag. }^at. Hiftt.. (10) v, 1930, 149. 

Known before only from the male sex, taken at Mossman. North Queensland, 
March, 1927, by F. H. Taylor. 

One 9, Keravat, January, 1938 (F, H. Taylor). 

Limonia (Libnotes) obuqua (Alexander), var, 

Lihnotefi obliqtia Alexander, Rec, South AUHtralian Muh., ii, 1922, 232. 

Three c?. Rabaul, January, 1933 (P, H. Taylor). One J, Keravat, January, 1933 
(F. H. Taylor). 

cf. Length about 6*S-5‘8 mm.; wing, 6*4-6*8 mm. 2. Length about 6*5 mm.; 
wing, 6 mm. 

These specimens differ from the type (Cairns district. North Queensland) 
in the distinct, dark brown, median praescutal stripe, which contrasts con¬ 
spicuously with the yellow to golden-yellow remainder of praescutum, the lateral 
stripes being obsolete or nearly so. 

Much uncertainty still exists as to the exact limits of the species or races 
that centre about the fly formerly called nervosa de Meijere. This problem has 
been outlined briefly by Edwards (Insects of Samoa, Nematocera, part vi, fuse. 2, 
1928, 80) and by the present writer {Arch, fur HydrohioU suppl. Band 9, 
'lYoplfiche Blnnengewasser, li, 1981, 160). Members oMhe complex range from 
Ceylon (imviacuHpennis Senior-White) throughout the Greater Sunda Islands 
(nervosa de Meijere) into North Queensland (ohliqua Alexander, subaequalis 
Alexander) and thence to certain of the major oceanic Island groups (manni 
Alexander, Solomons; samoensis Alexander, Samoa). 

The name nervosa de Meijere (Tidj. voor Ent., llv, 1911, 36) unfortunately 
is preoccupied by a prior usage of the name in the same paper <l.o., p. 26) and, 
in my opinion, both names are homonyms of a still earlier use of the name 
nervosa in the comprehensive generic concept Limonia (Limnobia). The next 
available name for a member of the group is aamoensis Alexander (Suit 
Brooklyn Ent, Soc., xvi, 1921, 9), common and well knovm in the Samoan 
group. Of this species, or race, Edwards had rather abundant material for study* 
and this shouted a surprising range in character of size, coloration and venation* 
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together with marked differencea between the sexes. Small males tended to 
resemble the females in venation and stigmal size rather than the larger and 
more highly developed males. This unusual range in size and coloration makes 
It doubtful whether, in the above complex, we are dealing with a group of 
closely allied and generally similar species or whether these are nothing but 
subspecies or forms of a single species of great geographic range. The type of 
structure of the male termlnalia is generally similar in all of these species in 
which the organ has been studied, but the same statement holds true for most 
other members of rAhnoteH where, on terminalian characters, the abundant species 
fall in only a few groups, showing a curious monotony of structure. This latter 
case especially holds true in the typical form of LihnoteSj where a peculiar type 
of terminalla Is found, and which, moreover, recurs in two other supposedly valid 
subgenera {Laosa Edwards, typical XAwonia Meigen). If it is found that 
members of the samoemU group now under discussion represent but one or few 
species, then it seems certain that there will occur a similar and even more 
drastic consolidation of species names in other groups of Lihnotes. Males of the 
species or subspecies of the present group in the Australasian region may be 
separated by the accompanying key. 

1. Median praeseutal stripe ohsoiote, the laterals continued across the suture on to 

the sculal lobes ... Alexander 

Median pracsculal stripe distinct, the hiternls present or^obsolete . .. 2 

2 . Hadial and subcostal cells basad of stlgnma slronttly suIXusoU with, brown . 

. »mnni Alexander^ 

No Infuscation in the cells basad of slignui ... 3 

3. AU elements of anleritjr cord of wini^s stibequal in length and lying subtransverso 

to the Ictigth wing- .. nulfaKfiualut Alexander* 

EUsmontH of cord more oblique, Hr either distinidly lon^ycr or lying more proxiinad 

than the other elements . ohlidua Alexander* 

Limoni A (Liunotes) solomonis (Alexander). 

Libnotea riolonwniH Alexander, Ann. Mag. Nat, HiHt.y (9) xiii, 1924, 39. 

Described from the Solomon Islands. Rabaul, two one J, December, 1932, 
to January, 1933 (F. H, Taylor). 

This species is allied to notata (van der Wulp), but is readily told from this 
species and all others in the group by the broad, conspicuous, black bases of all 
tibiae, In conjunction with the uudarkened apices of the same. The vestiture 
of the femora is reduced to very short spinous setae. Apices of cercl bidentate, 

Limonia (Limonia) subalbitarsis Alexander. 

Philippine Journ. jS'ci., xll, 1930, 299. 

Described froirr^Luzon, Philippine Islands. One cj. Keravat, January, 1933 
(P, H. Taylor). 


Limoni A (Limonia) wstivena, n. sp. 

General coloration dark brown, the pleura somewhat paler than the central 
portions of the mesonotum; antennae black throughout, the flagellar segments 
moniliform, each with short but conspicuous necks; wings tinged with brown, the 
small stigma a little darker; macrotrichia of veins long and conspicuous; Inner 
end of cell Ist M| arcuated; m-cu unusually far distad, lying more than one-half 
its length beyond the fork of M. 

^Libnote» manni Alex., Ann, Mag, Nat. Hist., (9) xill, 1924, 41. 
auhaequatU Alex., Ibid., (9) vUl, 1921, 654. 
ohUqua Alox., Hec, South AuBtratian Hub,, i(, 1922, 232. 
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9 . Length about 3*2 mm.; wing, 4 mm. 

Rostrum and palpi black. Antennae black throughout; flagellar segments 
very strongly monlliform, the segments globular, with short glabrous black necks; 
outer segments more oval, but similarly pedicellate; longest verticils unilaterally 
arranged and exceeding the segments. Head dark grey. 

Mesonotum relatively gibbous, projecting cephalad over the small pronotum, 
Pronotum dark brown. Mesonotum dark brown, the praescutum somewhat paler 
laterally. Pleura brown, the propleura slightly darker. Halteres with stem 
black, the base narrowly pale, the knobs broken. Legs with the coxae brown; 
trochanters testaceous; remainder of legs broken. Wings (Fig. 7) tinged 
with brown, the small, shorLoval stigma a little darker brown; veins darker 
brown. Macrotrlchla of veins long and conspicuous, Including all longitudinal 
veins beyond cord; all of Rs excepting the extreme base; distal half of main 
stem of M; distal third of basal section of CUj and extreme tips of both anal 
veins. Venation; Sci ending about opposite two-thirds to three-fourths the length 
of Rb, SCt at Its apex; free apex of Bc^ pale, lying a little basad of level of R«; 
Inner end of cell 1st M, arcuated; m-cu more than one-half Its length beyond 
the fork of M; cell 2nd A narrow. 

Abdominal tergites brownish-black; sternites paler, brownish-yellow. Cere! 
slender, the tips acute. 

Holotype, ?, Keravat, <lanuary, 1933 (F. H. Taylor). 

The present hy is most nearly allied to the Philippine Limonia (Limonia) 
retruBa Alexander, being told from this and other small similar members of the 
Bubgenus by the distal position of m-cu. 

Limonia (Geranohvia) manca (Alexander), var. 

Oeranom^ia {Oeranomt/ia) manca Alexander, Ann, Mag, Nat, Hist,, (9) xlll, 
1924, 180. 

One Toma, altitude about 1,000 feet, February, 1983 (F. H. Taylor). 

Close to the typical form (North Queensland) but differing in having the 
outer field of wing darkened to the wing-tip; m-cu fully Us own length beyond 
the fork of M, exceeding in length the distal section of Cu,; vein 2nd A at near 
midlength, gently but distinctly concave. Male termlnalla with the terglte 
narrow, transverse. Ventral dlstlstyle very large and fieshy, much larger than 
in argentifera and allies; apex of rostral prolongation beyond the spines short 
and stubby. Dorsal dlstlstyle long and unusually slender, strongly arcuated. 
Gonapophyses with the mesal-apical lobe slender, but provided with setae, as in 
all members of the sorhillanB group. 

Limonia (Idiogi.ockina) near kovocai.edonica Alexander. 

Limonia (Idioglochina) novocatedonica Alexander, Encycl. EntomoUt Dipt., v, 
1929. 90. 

One broken eff, Duke of York Island (Dr. Hosking). 

Limonia (Dicbanomyia) maonisttla, n. sp. 

Belongs to the punctulata group; nearest to kultn; thorax dark grey; the 
praescutum with an Ill-defined median stripe; femora brown, the tips very narrowly 
and abruptly yellow; wings of c? with long, conspicuous costal fringe; male 
termlnaha with ventral dlstlstyle very large and fleshy; rostral spines two, 
unusually short. 

cf. Length about 3*8 mm.; wing, 4*8 mm. 
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Rostrum and palpi black. Antennae blkck throughout; pedicel enlarged; 
basal flagellar segments globular, the outer ones passing Into oval. Head 
brownlsh^grey; anterior vertex reduced to a linear strip that Is about one-half 
wider than a single row of ommatidla. 



Text-ftga. 9-14. 

9. Tipxila (Papuatipula) not> 0 €f-briitan<a<?, n. «p., male hypopyglum, detalla. 

10. himonia (i^aojia) iaXcata, n. «p., male hypopyglum. 

11. Limonia (Libnotea) auttonC, n. ep., male hypopygium. 

12. Limonia (Libnotes) eboracensis, n. »p,, male hypopyglum. 

13. JLitnonia (Jt^ibfwXee) erythromera, n. sp., male hypopygium. 

14- i^imonla <i>leranowiyia) ma^niafyla, n. ep.. male hypopyglum. 

Thorax uniformly dark grey or dark plumbeous, the praescutum with a very 
lll-deflned brown median stripe that Is divided behind. Halteres pale, the base 
of knobs restrlctedly darkened. I<egs with the coxae brown; trochanters obscure 
yellow; femora dark brown, the bases restrlctedly obscure yellow, the apices very 
narrowly and abruptly obscure yellow; tibiae paler brown; tarsi chiefly obscure 
yellow, the outer segments darkened. Wings (Pig. 8) with the ground-colour 
greyish-white, the prearcular and costal portions to apex clear pale yellow; a 
restricted grey spotted pattern, arranged as In the punctulata group; about 
three such spots in cell C beyond the humeral area; a dark spot at midlength of 
cell R«; veins pale brown or yellowish-brown, darker In the Infuscated areas. 
Costal fringe (at least In very long and conspicuous. Venation as in group. 

Abdomen dark brown. Male terminalia (Fig. 14) with the terglte, 9t, trans¬ 
verse, the caudal margin very shallowly emarglnate. Basistyle, b, small. Ventral 
dlstlstyle, vd^ very large and fleshy, its greatest length nearly equal to two and 
one-half times that of the dorsal dlstlstyle; rostral prolongation small, with two 
unusually small spines placed on the side of the prolongation, near the lower 
margin; spines shorter than the diameter of the prolongation at point of Insertion; 
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distance between spines shorter than the diameter of either* Gonapophyads. p, 
with the mesahapical angle a slender curved hook. 

Holotype, Habauh February, 1933 (F. H. Taylor). 

The present species is readily told from all allies in the small size, long 
costal fringe and the structure of the male terminalia, especially the ventral 
dististyle and its rostral armature. The species having the termlnalia and costal 
fringe most similar Is lAmonia (Dicrunoniyia) kuHn Alexander (Victoria and 
New South Wales), a much larger fly with unvariegated costal region and with 
the spines of the rostral prolongation conspicuously more elongate. 

Limoni A (Pseudooukhina) iioskinoi, n. sp. 

Mesonotum dark brown, the ventral thoracic pleura blackened; posterior 
femora uniformly blackened; all tibiae white, with two dark rings, the more 
basal one narrower on fore and hind tibiae, broader on mid-tibae; wings with 
cell 2nd M* deep, nearly twice its petiole; vein 2nd A unusually short and arched. 

$, Length about 6 mm.; wing, 6-3 mm. 

Head broken. 

Mesonotum dark brown, not or scarcely variegated by paler. Pleura chiefly 
blackened, including the entire sternopleurite, the dorsal pleurites more testaceous- 
brown. Halteres broken. Legs with the coxae obscure yellowish-testaceous; 
trochanters a little darke^'; fore femora obscure brownish-yellow, narrowly tipped 
with dark brown; mid-femora chiefly infuscated on basal half, thence passing 
into dirty white, becoming restrictedly pure white just before the narrow dark- 
brown apices; posterior femora entirely blackened; all tibae pure white, the 
fore and hind pair each with two narrow black rings, the more basal one narrower 
and somewhat paler than the outer or post-medial band; on mld-tlblae, the basal 
black ring is much more extensive than the outer, being fully twice as wide, 
about two-thirds as extensive as the white enclosed annulus; tarsi white. Wings 
(Fig. 15) greylah-subhyaiine; stigma oval, very distinct; veins brownish-black. 
Venation: Sc relatively short. Sc* ending shortly before origin of Rs, Sc, some 
distance from its tip, Sc^ alone longer than Rs; ceil 2nd M, deep, nearly twice 
its petiole; vein 2nd A unusually short and arched. 

Abdominal tergites dark brown; sternites pale yellow. 

Holotype. J, Rabaul, February, 1933 (F. H. Taylor). 

I take pleasure in naming this species after Dr. Hosklng. who collected 
several Tipulidae near Kokopo, New Britain. This is the first species of the 
subgenus from the Australasian region having two dark tibial rings, the two 
forma hitherto made known, Limonia {Pseudoglochina) laticincta (Hdwards), of 
Samoa, and L, (P,) pulchripaa (Alexander), of North Queensland, having a single 
darkened ring. From Malayan species having a single tibial annulus, as 
L. (P.) kobuiti (de Meljere), of Java, and L, (P.) unicinctipeff (Alexander) of 
Borneo and the PhiUppines, the present fly is amply distinct. The Oriental 
species having two tibial rings, as L. (P.) bilafior Alexander. L. (P.) bi2afiF«ima 
Alexander. L, (P.) pictipes (Brunetti), L. (P.) TiukiuenHn Alexander, and 
others, are readily told by the details of wing- and leg-pattern and the venation. 

Limowia (Thrypticomyia) ABACttNoran-A (Alexander). 

Bicranomyia (Thrypticompia) arachnophUa Alexander, Philippine Journ. 
xxxlii, 1921, 301. 

Described from the Philippines, Keravat. January. 1933, February, 1938 
(F. H. Taylor). 
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LIMONIA (EtJBLOOHlNA) NOVAB-OUINBAE TOBKBNBIB, U. BUbsp. 

Similar to typical not^acrpt^ineae in the large size (wing, more than 11 mm.); 
thorax reddish-brown; halteres and abdomen black; proximal third of basitarsuB 
black, the remainder of tarsi yellowish-white. 

cj. Length about 18 mm.; wing, ll-B mm. 

Hostrum and palpi brownish-black. Antennae black throughout; flagellar 
segments elongate-oval, very slen^r. Head dark brown. 

Thorax reddish-brown. Halteres black. Legs with the coxae and trochanters 
reddish-brown; femora brownish-black, obscure yellow basally; fore tibiae brown, 
middle and hind tibiae brownish-black to black; basitarsi with a little more than 
the proximal third black, the remainder of tarsi yellowish-white. Wings (Fig. 16) 
hyaline, the tip weakly infumed; stigma oval, darker brown; veins brownish- 
black. Venation as shown. 

Abdomen black. 

Holotype, Duke of York Islands (Dr. Hosking). 

The typical form of Limonia (^ufflochina) novae-ffuineae (de Meijere), Tijd. 
voor SSnt.f Iviii, 1916, 101, PI. 1. fig. 7, wing-apex) differs in the uniform brownish- 
yellow coloration of the body, including the abdomen; yellowish tibiae and 
basitarsi, and the yellow halteres. The type of this form was from “Hollandla”, 
on the west coast of Humboldt Bay, Northern New Guinea (2" 32' 29'' S. Lat., 
140** 44' 12" K. Long.). 

Heuub (Hhaupholtmnobia) papuanub Alexander. 

Philippine Joum. Sci„ liv, 1934 (in press). 

A part of the type-material of this species was from Laup, New Britain 
(Dr, Hosking). 

Hex ATOM INI. 

Eiephantomyia (Elephantomyoueb) tayloriana, n. sp. 

General coloration black; halteres and legs black throughout; wings strongly 
suffused with blackish; cell 2nd A very long and narrow; abdomen black, the 
bases of the segments broadly greyish-nacreous. 

Length, excluding rostrum, about 6*6 mm.; wing, 7 mm.; rostrum, 8*6 mm. 

Length, excluding rostrum, about 6 mm.; wing, 6*6 mm.; rostrum, 2 mm. 

Rostrum black, about one-half the length of body in male, much lihorter in 
female, as shown by measurements. Antennae black, the verticils very long 
and. conspicuous. Head blackish. 

Thorax entirely polished black. Halteres black. Legs with the coxae 
blackish on outer faces, the Inner faces and all trochanters more brownish- 
testaceous; remainder of legs. Including all tarsi, black. Wings (Fig. 17) 
Btrongly suffused with blackish, especially the basal region and cells C and Sc; 
origin of Rs and cord seamed with darker brown, more broadly so in male; veins 
black. Venation; Rs perpendicular at origin; anterior branch of Rs running 
very close to main stem; rn-cu from about one-half to three-fourths Its length 
beyond fork of M; cell 2ttd A very long and narrow. 

Abdomen conspicuously ringed with black and greyish-nacreous, the latter 
colour occupying the bases of the segments and involving a little lesB than one- 
half the segments; terminalla black. Ovipositor with the cercl black, only the 
extreme apices pale; hypovalvae black on basal half, the distal end bright hom* 
yellow, 

X 
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Holotype, Keravat, January, 2938 (F. H. Taylor)* Allotype, Toma, 
altitude about 1,600 feet, February, 1988 (F. H. Taylor), 

JBlephantomiHa {BlephaniomyodeM) iayloriana ia named in honour of the 
collector of this valuable series of Tlpulidae, Mr. F. H. Taylor. It le strikingly 
different from the other species with black feet in the body-coloration and 
unusually long and narrow cell 2nd A of the wings. The Australian SI. (E.) 
fumicosta Alexander (Queensland-Northern Nspr South Wales) is readily told by 
the snowy-white tarsi. 


Bbioftckini. 

CoNosiA maoRATA (Wiedemann). 

Limnobia irroraia Wiedemann, Au&sereur. zweifi. /n«„ 1, 1828, 674. 

One example of this widespread crane-fly, Keravat, January, 1933 (F. H. 
Taylor). 


TBENTKPOHtlA ( TrENTXPOHLIA) PIOTIPENNIB BeZZl. 

Trentepohlia pictipennis Bezzl, Philippine Joum. Scl., xil, D, 1917, 116. 

The present specimens greatly extend the known range of the species to the 
east. One ?, Rabaul, January, 1933 (F. H. Taylor). One Keravat, February, 
1988 (F. H. Taylor). 

The rather numerous species of Trentepohlia now known from New Britain 
may be separated by the following key: 

1. wings with cell 1st M, closed: three outer medial veins. M,^,, Mg and Mg.. 8 

Wmgs with cell Ist M, open hy the atrophy of m and the two distal sections of Mgi 

two outer medial veins, M,^, and Mg (Trentepohlia Bigot) .. 7 

2. Vein Rg atrophied (Plesiotnonpoma Brunetti) . novae-brilfaniae, n. sp. 

Vein Rg preserved (Afonyoma Westwood) . 2 

5. Apices of femora black or only vaguely brightened ... 4 

Apices of femora and bases of tibiae broadly and conspicuously white . 

... auatrala$iae Skuse 

4 , Tibiae entirety dark, not dilated at tips . brevipes Alexander 

Apices of tibiae whitened; mid-tibiae conspicuously dilated at tips in pennlpes and 

aubpennota ...... fi 

$. Basltarsl not darkened .pennipea (Osten Saoken) 

Basltarsl blackened, at least on proximal ends . 6 

6. Costal fringe of wings long and conspicuous, especially in male; cell Rg at wing- 

margin less than one-half as extensive as cell Rg: tibiae not dilated at tips; 
basltarsl darkened only at extreme bases; mid and hind femora with spines at 

bases ..... ooatofimbriata, n. sp. 

Costal fringe short In both sexes; cell Hg at wing-margin very wide, more extensive 
than cell Rgi tibiae, especially the middle pair, conspicuously dilated at outer 
ends; basttarsi extensively blackened; mid and hind femora without spines 

.subpennolo, n, sp. 

7. Basal abdominal segments orange, the terminal segments black. 

. trentepohUi (Wiedemann) 

Abdomen black throughout .picfipeHiiii Bessl 

TUNTEPOHUA (PLSSIOMONOOMA) HOTAX-BBlTrAHlAX, H. SP. 

General coloration pale yellow, the mesonotum a little darker; legs broenig 
the narrow tips of tibiae and all tarsi snowy-white; wings whitisb-suUiyaliiM, 
unmarked. 

Length about 6 mm.; wing, 6 mm. 

Rostrum pale yellow, whUlsh«pruinose; palpi pale yellow. Antennae with 
basal two segments yellow; flagellum broken. Head very pale grey; anterior 
vertex reduced to a strip. 
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Pronotum pale yellow. MeBonotum chiefly pale reddlah-brown, the acutal 
lobes and posterior portions of mediotergite darker brown; soutellum and median 
area of scutum more testaceous-yellow. Pleura pale yellow. Halteres yellow 
throughout. IfOgs (middle legs broken) with coxae and trochanters pale yellow; 
femora and tibiae pale brown, the apices of tibiae (distal eighth or less) and all 
tarsi snowy-white; fore femora with a linear group of four black setae near 
base, the outermost more powerful; in addition to these, with scattered, semi- 
erect black setae distributed throughout the length of the segment; posterior 
femora with a series of about 15 short, spine-like setae in a linear row,near base, 
with additional,vgradually more elongated setae distributed at increasing intervals 
throughout the length of the segment. Wings (Pig. 18) whitlsh-subhyaline, 
unmarked; veins pale brownish-yellow. Venation: Inner ends of cells and M« 
lying somewhat more basad than that of 2nd M.; m-cu shortly before fork of M. 

Abdominal tergltes pale brownish-yellow; sternltes somewhat paler. 

Holotype, Rabaul, January, 1933 (F. H. Taylor). 

The occurrence of TrentepohHa {Mongovia) pennipes (Osten Sacken) in New 
Britain makes it advisable to compare the two flies critically, since it seems very 
obvious that the present species has been derived directly from species like 
pennipes through the total loss of vein Rj of the wings. Edwards (Journ. Fed* 
Jiialay 8tr* Mus*, xvi, 1981, 499) has recorded a specimen of pennipes from 
Borneo in which vein Ra is entirely lacking, making the specimen conform to 
the characters of Plesiomongoma. I have likewise seen specimens of pennipes 
with this abnormality, either on a single wing or on both wings. The present fly 
differs from pennipes in the pale wing veins, very narrow white tlbial tips, and 
the evenly arcuated vein R«, this vein in pennipes showing a slight angulation at 
the point of departure of vein R*. The known species of the subgenus may be 
separated by the following key: 

1. WlngB with cell 1st M, open by atrophy of ni; mid-tibla© near apex with long, 

conspicuous fringes or paddles of black and white setae (Pahang, Suntatra, 

Borneo ) . nigropennata Edwards 

Wings with cell 1st closed; legs without modldcd hair fringes .. 2 

2. Wings with veins pale, stigma lacking; halteres yellow throughout; legs pale brown, 

the tarsi and narrow tips of tibiae white; no brightening of genua (New 

Britain) . novae^briUaniaSt n. sp. 

Wings with veins black, distinct; cord more or less seamed with darkdT: halteres 

with darkened knobs: legs not patterned as above ... 2 

2. Iiegs pale brown; femoral tips and tibial bases broadly white; tibiae chiefly white, 
in cases a little darkened beyond base; tarsi snowy^white (Selangor, Borneo) 

. .. cwtdidipss Edwards. 

begs bright yellow: tips of fore femora blackened (Assam) - venosa (Brunetti). 

TientepohmX (Monooma) pEX<rNiP£8 (Osten Sacken). 

Mongonta pennipes Osten Sacken, Berlin* Ent, Zeitschr., xxxi, 1887, 204. 

Keravat, January, February, 1938 (S. V. Bayley and F. H. Taylor). Toma, 
altitude about 1,000 feet, February, 1988 (F. H. Taylor). 

Tbewtefohua (Monooma) oostofimbeiata, n. sp. 

Meaonotum and pleura dark olnnamon-brown, the praescutum with a capillary 
brownlih-blaek vltta on anterior half; femora black; tibiae black, the outer half 
paler, the apices narrowly pale yellow; tarsi yellowish-white, the extreme proximal 
Mida of basitarsi darker; spines on bases of middle and hind femora; hind 
basitarsi with three or four long black setae at base; wings with a dusky ttage* 
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c«Ub C and Sc blackish; wing-apex narrowly darkened; veins black; costal fringe 
(male) long; all elements closing cell Ist M« subequal. 

cf. Length about 6-6-6 mm.; wing» 6-6-6 mm. ?. Length about 6 mm.; wing. 
6-6 mm. 

Rostrum and palpi brownish-black. Antennae black throughout; flagellar 
segments cylindrical, the verticils shorter than the segments. Head brownish- 
black; anterior vertex reduced to a narrow strip. 



Toxt-flgB. 15-20. 

15. iPacudoglonhina) hoakingi, n. Bp., venation. 

16. Limonia (Exiolachina) no'iHte^guineae j/tM*fcensia, n. Bubsp., venation. 

17. Slephaniompia {SHaphanrtomyodea) tayloriana, n. ap.. venation. 

18 . Trentepohlia iPltfaUimongoma) novac-brittanio^. n. sp., venation, 

IH, Trentapohlia {.Mongupia>) eoatofimhriata, n. sp., venation. 

20. Trentepohlia iMongoma) auhpennata, n. Bp., venation. 

Cervical sclerltes and pronotum dark brown. Mesonotum and pleura dark 
cinnamon-brown, the praescutum with a capillary brownish-black vltta on anterior 
half; scutal lobes slightly more darkened; scutellum dark brown; anterior 
pleurltes slightly darker than the posterior ones. Halteres brownlsh-blaok. the 
base of stem a little paler. Legs with the fore coxae dark brown, the remaining 
coxae and all trochanters yellowish-testaceous; femora black; tibiae black basallyi 
the outer half paling to dirty brownish-white, the extreme tips narrowly and 
conspicuously pale yellow; tarsi yellowish-white, the basltarsi very restrlctedly 
darkened at proximal ends; middle femora in both sexes with a group of from 
16 to 17 short black spines at base;*hind femora with about 10 to 12 such spines; 
fore femora without spines; posterior basitarsi of both sexes with a group of 
about S or 4 long black setae at extreme base. Wings (Fig. 19) with a dusky 
tinge, cells C and Sc, except basally, strongly suffused with blackish; stigma 
not otherwise darkened; wing-apex narrowly more darkened; a dusky area 
between anal veins near bases; veins black. Costal fringe of male very long and 
conspicuous, short only on basal sixth or so; in female, fringe shorter but still 
longer than usual in the genus. Venation: longer than Rs; vein R« obll<iue, 

BO cell Rt is wide at margin; all elements closing cell let Ms subequal; m-Cu Just 
before fork of M; apical fusion of veins CUi and let A distinct. 

Abdominal tergites dark brown; stemltes obscure brownish-yellow; terminalia 
dark. Ovipositor with hypovalvae darkened at bases, the remainder yellowish 
hons-eolour. 
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Holotype, Keravat^ January, 1933 (F. H. Taylor). AUotopotype, pinned 
with type, paratopotype 

Trentepohlia (Mongoma) costofimbriata is readily told from allied regional 
species by the long costal fringe of the wings. T, (M,) fimbriata Kdwards 
(Borneo) likewise shows this character, but is otherwise a very different fly. 
without spines on mid-femora and with a very different venation of the radial 
field. By Edwards’s key to the Australasian species of Mongoma (Ins. Samoa. 
Dlptera Nematocera, vi, fasc. 2, 1928, 94), the present fly runs to couplet B, 
disagreeing with both included species. 

TbENTEPOHUA (MoNOOMA) StJBPKNNATA. n. sp. 

General coloration of mesonotum dai^k brown to brownish-black, the pleura 
obscure yellow; femora black, the apices very vaguely paler; tibiae black, the 
tips broadly snowy-white; basitarsi chiefly blackened, the remaining segments 
paling to yellowish-white; tips of middle and posterior tibiae dilated and fringed 
with conspicuous white setae; wings relatively long and narrow, faintly tinged 
with blackish, cell C and the stigma black; veins Rs and R^ only slightly 
divergent; cell R, at margin more extensive than cell R,. 

cj. Length about 7*8-8 mm.; wing, 7-7*5 mm. 

Rostrum and labial palpi pale yellow; maxillary palpi black. Antennae black 
throughout; flagellar segments cylindrical, with verticils that are shorter than 
the segments. Head black; anterior vertex reduced to a linear strip or even 
slightly interrupted by approximation of eyes. 

Cervical sclerites and pronotum above dark brown, the latter yellow on sides 
beneath. Mesonotum dark brown to brownish-black, the humeral region of 
praescutum restrlctedly and very vaguely brightened. I’leura obscure yellow, the 
propleura and aneplsternum vaguely suffused with dusky. Halteres dark brown, 
the extreme base of stem pale. Legs with coxae yellowish-testaceous, the fore 
coxae a trifle darker; femora black, the extreme bases obscure yellow; tips of 
femora very vaguely paler, obscure yellowish-brown; tibiae black, the lips broadly 
snowy-white, slightly narrower on fore legs; basitarsi blackened, their extreme 
tips and the outer tarsal segments paling to yellowlsh^white; fore tibiae scarcely 
expanded at tips; hind, and especially the middle tibiae, conspicuoiiBly flattened 
and dilated, fringed with white setae that are shorter than the expanded portion; 
fore femora with three or four long erect black setae at some distance from base. 
Wings (Pig. 20 ) relatively long and narrow; ground-colour faintly blackish; cell 
Sc and the confluent stigma black; wlng-tlp Insensibly darkened; veins black, 
very conspicuous. Costal fringe relatively sfcort. Venation; R, shortly before 
fork of Ra,. 4 , the distance variable, longest in the holotype; R* and R 4 only 
slightly divergent, so cell R, is narrow and parallel-sided for more than one-half 
its length; cell Ra at margin considerably more extensive than cell R*; vein R* 
strongly sinuous; Inner end of cell M* slightly more basad than the other outer 
cells; m-cu close to fork of M; apical fusion of Cuj and Ist A relatively extensive, 
nearly eaual to m-cu; cell 2Dd A long and narrow. 

Abdominal tergltes' dark brown, the Incisures of the intermediate segments 
vaguely paler; termlnalla dark; sternltes obscure yellow. 

Holotype^ paratopotype, (J, Keravat, February, 1988 (F. H. Taylor). 

By Edwardses key to the Australasian species of Mongoma (l.c., 1928, 94), 
the present fly runs to taraalis Alexander. The present fly Is very different from 
all other species known to me In the dilated tips of the middle and hind tibiae, 
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the black basitarsi, and the venation, as the only slightly divergent veins Rk and 
R«. The key given on a preceding page will readily separate the species from 
others in New Britain. 

TbENTEPOHLIA (MoNOOMA) AUBTRALASIAE SkUBO. 

TrentepohUa austraUisiae Skuse, Pkoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xiv, 1890, 834. 

Toma, altitude about 1,000 feet^ February, 1938 (F. H. Taylor). Makada 
Island, Duke of York Group, February, 1983 (F. H. Taylor). 

The latter specimen has the thoracic dorsum paler, more reddish-brown, but 
I can detect no other differences. 

Tbentepohua (Monooma) BREviFEB Alexander. 

Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist,, (10) vil, 1931. 18. 

The type, a female, was froth Suali, Vailala River, Papua, collected by 
Dlttlechlld. One d, Toma, altitude about 1,000 feet, February, 1933 (F. H. Taylor). 
The costal fringe is short. 

Styriwoomyia cKYLONiCA Edwardfi. 

Ann. Maff, Nat, Hist., (8) vill, 62, 1911. 

One d* Karavat, December, 1932 (F. H. Taylor). 

Edwards had previously (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (9) xUi, 1924, 270) recorded 
this species from Madang (Friedrich Wllbelmshafen), Seleo Is., off Aitape, and 
Aitape Roadstead (Berlinhafen), In north-eastern New Guinea, a notable east^ 
ward extension of the known range. 



AUSTRALIAN RUST STUDIES. V, 

ON TKK OCOUHRJCNCK OF A NRW PHYBCOLOOIC FORM OF WHEAT BTEM RUST IN 

NRW ROITTB WALER. 

By W, L, Watrrmoubk, The University of Sydney. 

tRead 27th March, 1936.1 

It is now well recogrnlsed that the specialization exhibited by pathogens 
profoundly affects plant disease problems. A fundamental requirement in control 
of a disease is a knowledge of the physiologic forms of the organism which may 
occur. Any changes which take place In the forms that are present may affect the 
measures adopted. 

Specialization in the rusts has long been known and is attracting world-wide 
attention. In Australia studies have been in progress for a number of years 
dealing with both the stem and leaf rusts of cereals. As far as wheat stem rust 
is concerned, the determinative methods of Stakman and Levine (1922) have been 
followed. 

Seven naturally-occurring physiologic forms of Puccinia graminis tritici 
E. ft H. have so far been recorded (Waterhouse, 1934). From 1921 until 1926, 
forms 48, 44, 46, 46, 54 and 65 were present. In 1926, form 34 was found in 
Western Australia. Next year it occurred in the Eastern States, and since then 
has almost completely superseded the other forms. The virulence of this form 
has been an Important factor In the serious rust losses which have been 
experienced in recent years. Nevertheless the work of breeding wheats resistant 
to stem rust has been comparatively simple with the one form present. 

In order to show the relative abundance and time distribution of the forms 
in Australia, the results of the specialization studies on wheat stem rust up to 
the 31st December, 1984, are summarized in Table 1. 

Tabix 1. 

Swnmttrv tk$ numbtr tif i$oU$Honi qf the nittueaUif’-oeeurrinff phiftiotogie forme of Puccltiia gmmSiUt (rittct 

B. S B, in JuetrtUia, 


of isolation ending Slst March of year stated. 


Phystologio 

form. 

IMS 

1928 

1924 

1 

1226 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 

1988 

1934 

1935* 

Totals. 

11 

n 

■ 


i 

n 



1 





1 

■ 

2 

84 

HH 





18 

162 

166 

90 

181 

189 

148 

98 


1,187 

a 


Bl 

10 

66 

16 

14 

21 




10 

1 


m 

168 

44 


■D 


1 

■1 

80 

0 








46 

46 




16 

■3 

17 

6 








46 

46 

14 


16 

24 

H 

8 

2 








62 

64 


1 




8 

1 







■ 

6 

66 

2 



■ 


1 

2 








10 

totaii 

. 

41 

D 

26 

I 

100 

1 

1 

L 28 

89 

1 

189 

1 

166 

i 

1 90 

' 

181 

1 

149 

144 

1 

98 

1 

166 

1,466 


* The feooid for 19111 esctends only to 8Ut December, 1994. 
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The work of the current season has been largely helped, as usual, by oflioers 
of the State Departments of Agriculture and others who have forwarded rust 
specimens collected at various places from time to time. In all but four oases 
the rust present proved to be form 34. Two of the exceptions occurred In samples 
of rusted wheat from Casino and Kyogle, N.S.W., submitted by Mr. M. J. HI. 
Squire. In these, form 43 was present mixed with form 34. It is Interesting 
that all the records of form 43 since 1928 have been from this area in the N.E. 
corner of New South Wales and the S.E. corner of Queensland. 

There were two other Important exceptions. They were in wheats collected 
In November, 1984, the one by Mr. J. G. Churchward from Bectric, N.S.W., the 
other by Mr. R. N. Medley from Leeton, N.8.W. These rusts proved to be 
form 34 mixed with another form. Cultural studies involving many cross- 
inoculations demonstrated that this rust was form 11. Us typical behaviour In 
comparison with that of the other naturally occurring Australian forma Is set out 
in Table 2. 


Tabltb 2. 

TupicfU of ih€ nf^railv^occnrring phytiologic formt PuecioU gmmini!i trltlcl in AwAnxlim, 


Phyaiologlo 

Pomi. 


U 

84 

43 

44 

45 
48 
64 
66 



The occurrence of this form is important. It is a virulent rust which has 
long been known In America. Controlled work at the University of Sydney 
extending over several years—as yet unpublished—has shown that form 34 Is 
heterozygous. One of the forms frequently derived from barberries Infected In 
the plant*houBe by cultures of form, 84 is form 11. Cultural comparisons of. the 
naturally-occurring form from wheat with those derived from the barberry reveal 
no differences between them. 

Last year (Waterhouse, 19d4a) naturally-infected barberries were recorded 
from the Central Tablelands of New South Wales where form 84 was present on 
graminaceous hosts. It has not been possible to trace tbe origin of the two 
collections of form 11 from Bectric and Leeton back to barberry bushesi but it 
seems signidcant that so soon after finding infected barberries, this new form 
should be discovered. The eradication of susceptible types of barberry should 
be carried out without delay. 
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The preaence of this virulent form 11 may influence the work of breeding 
wheata realstant to black stem rust. It is not yet possible to indicate the 
behaviour of parental types when inoculated with this form. This will be 
determined and the rust survey continued in order to obtain further evidence 
regarding its occurrence* 


AcknonledgementH. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made of the invaluable assistance rendered by 
workers who have forwarded rust samples, and of the financial aid so generously 
continued by the Trustees of the Science and Industry Endowment Fund. 

Siiivtmary. 

Specialization studies of Puvcinia graminis in/ici E. & H. have shown that 
between 1921 and 1934 seven forms have occurred naturally in Australia. Form 
34 has been the most widespread. In November, 1934, wheat from two centres 
in New South Wales was found for the first time to be attacked by form 11. This 
is one of the forms which have been derived from the barberry in the plant-house 
when it is infected by the heterozygous form 34. Significance attaches to the 
discovery, in December, 1933, of naturally-infected barbejTies in New South 
Wales where form 34 was present on graminaceous hosts. 

h i(errt t,ure ( ' iled, 

yTAKMAN, K, C,, and I^iaviNK, M. N., 1922.- —The tUdarrnination of biologic forms of 

on THHouet spp. Jlfin. Aifv. Exp, iSUo. Tet^h, Bull, 8, p. 10, 
Watmhhouhu!. W. Ij., 1934, -Somo aspeots of oereal rust prcibltMiis in Australia. jProc, 

Fifth Paviflc Hcitnve Vong 7 'eas, Canada, pp. .1169-317(1. 

—--, lti34rt, —Austrullan Host Htudles. IV. Nalural infection of bMrberrIOB by black 

stem rust, in Austratia. I'roo. Linn. Soc. N.S.W,. 59, pp. 1C-I8. 

PoHscript, added April, JOSS. 

Whilst this paper was in the press a further determination of importance has 
been made. 

About the middle of March, 1935, a number of collections of rust on Agroppron 
scabruni Beauv. were made near Yetholme on the Central Tablelands. In all 
cases but one, the rust proved to be P. graminis tritici form 34. In the, remaining 
Instance form 11 w^as present in addition to form 34. This considerably strengthens 
the link with the Infections of the barberries. 



THE DIPTERA OF THE TERRITORY OP NEW GUINEA, III, 

FAMIMEB MUHOTDAIS AND TACUINIUAK, 


By John H. Malukih, Washington, D.C„ U.S.A, 
iVovimunicaied hy Frank H, Taylor.) 

(One Text-figure,) 

ruead 27th March, 1930.1 

1 have recently received from Mr. P. H. Taylor a large number of specimens 
of various families of Diptera from New Britain but have been unable to make a 
complete examination of them owing to press of other work. Below 1 describe a 
new genua closely related to kitilhomyia Macquart, a member of a rather anomalous 
group which has many characters of both Tachinldae and Calllphorldae, but 
which appears to me best placed in the former. Possibly Information on the 
immature stages and the larval habits In particular will aftord evidence that 
will more definitely establish its family position, 'Muaca* opulcnta Walker, from 
Australia, is also placed in the above new genus. 

The types of the nejw species described in this paper will be deposited In the 
Collection of the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, University of 
Sydney. 

STILBUM YELLA, 11. gOn. 

This genus Is erected to receive several species from Northern Australia and 
some of the Islands to the north of that region, 1 have previously Included some 
of them in Stilboinyia, but now have decided that generic separation is proper. 
The characters that I make use of In thus separating these species from the old 
concept are to be found In the more evenly rounded postscutollum, the narrower 
frons In both sexes. In the male about one-fifth of the head-width and without 
proclinate supraovbltals, though the latter are present In the females, and the 
lessor extent of the basal section of the third vein that Is setulose. In this last 
character the genus la similar to Neoavienia, but the latter has the facial carlna 
deeply sulcate, and the male has distinct, though not very strong, proclinate 
supraorbital bristles. 

Genotype, StilhomyeJla nitens^ n. sp. # • 

Key to the Species, 

1. Mesopleura with a rather conspicuous allvery-whUe-duflted central spot, sternopleura 

nut at all noticeably white-dusted; abdomen brilliant metallic blue-green, the 

sutures a little darker ... opulenta (Walker) 

Mesopleura either entirely without white dusting:, or very slightly dusted and not as 
distinctly so as the siernopleura . 2 

2. Facial grooves fuscous; genal hairs dark; sternopleura quite conspicuously silvery- 

white-dusted, mesopleura very faintly and evenly white-dusted ; abdomen entirely 

brilliant jnetalllc green .... nU«ns, n. sp. 

Facial grooves not Infuscated; genul hairs gulden-yellow; pleura without white 
dust; abdomen brilliant metallic green, vlolet-btue on basal visible terglte and 
at sutures on dorsum, both the extreme apices and extreme buses dark coloured 
...... duhia, n. «p. 
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It may faclHtate the recognition of the group to note her© that all are very 
brilliant metallic green to blue-green in colour, with the head golden-yellow except 
the Interfrontalla, which la brownish-black, the similarly coloured antennae and 
palpi, and the dark upper half of the occiput, which latter is densely covered 
with golden-yellow dust. None of the species have white-dust spots on the 
mesonotum or on the abdomen, and all before me have the apex of the lower 
squama broadly darkened, 

Stilbomyeu.a opunKNTA (Walker). 

Proc. Linn. Koe. Lond., Hi, 104, 1868. 

1 have finally decided to accept the Australian species as opulenta* instead of 
costalis, Mies D. Aubertin informs me that the type-specimen of the latter is 
not now in the British Museum, so that it is impossible to determine exactly what 
it may have been. The same authority suggests that decrcscens Walker is a 
synonym of opulenta. 

She further states that a si>ecimen identified as vo,staUs by Walker has the 
eyes of the male separated by the width of the third antennal segment, which 
is evidence that it is distinct from those now before me. This specimen is placed In 
the Museum collection as a synonym of gloriom Walker under *New Genus'. 
As it has no pollinose pleural spots, this synonymy is apparently incorrect, as 
Walker*s description of gloriosa definitely states that the pectus has four white 
tomentose spots, from which 1 infer that there are two spots on each pleura. 

Another Walker species that evidently belongs here, according to Miss 
Aubertin, is dijjuna, which may be distinguished from all the others by the 
restriction of the dark cloud on the costa to the extreme base instead of the 
anterior half of the wing. 


StILBOMYKI,LA Nll'ENB, n. sp. 

* A brilliant emerald-green species, with the typical head colouring, and the 
pleura lightly white-dusted, the sternopleura more distinctly dusted than the nieso- 
pleura. 

J. Frons at vertex not more than one-sixtli of the head-width, widened 
anteriorly, the interfrontalla uniformly wide on its entire length, at middle 
narrower than either orbit at same point; all four verticals strong; ocellars short 
and halr-llke; antennae rather short, third segment not more than half as wide 
as parafacial and not much longer than height of gena; facial carina slightly 
widened from upper follower extremity, rounded above; epistome rather noticeably 
angulate; setulae extending on faclah ridges to about middle. Oenal hairs dark 
brown. 

Mesonotum without a trace of vittae. Dorsocentrals 3 f 4, acrostichals 2 + 2. 
Dust on sternopleura most evident when viewed from above, and densest below. 

I*agB black, femora green. Fore tarsus with second to fourth segments dilated; 
mid tibia with a submedian ventral brls^tle. 

Wings greyish hyaline, costa broadly blackened, the dark colour fading off 
behind. Third vein with setulae on less than basal half of its basal section 
above. Squamae yellowish-white, apical half or more of the lower one blackened. 
Halteres dark brown, 


* Major E. K. Austen informed me several years ago in lift, that **^fu»oa** opulenta 
Walker was a member of the family Taohlnidae and that It required a new genus 
for its receptlon.-*Frank H. Taylor, 24/4/34. 
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Abdomen entirely emerald-green, with alight coppery tinge on doreum near 
base. Second tergUe with a pair of strong apical central and one or two lateral 
bristles, third and fourth tergites each with a complete apical transverse series. 

Length, 8*6 mm. 

Huhitat, —N. Britain: Keravat (F. H. Taylor). Type. 

Stildomyella nuBiA, n. sp. 

Diflers from the above new species in being more blue-green, with the apices 
of the tergites distinctly though narrowly violet-blue, and the pleura without any 
dust. The yellow genal hairs, and the longer third antennal segment, with the 
much more extensively setulose facial ridges, are additional characters for its 
distinction. 

Head coloured as in ntten.y, the upper extj’emitles of the orbits and some 
parts of the vertex showing glossy green through the yellow dust: antennae deep 
black, the palpi dark brown In female but in the male brownish-yellow. Frons 
at vertex about one-sixth of the head-width, widened anteriorly, all four verticals 
strong, the ocellars also strong and divergent, but slightly proclinate, the fine 
hairs laterad of the inner marginal bristles on the orbits fuscous. Postocular 
orbits with some very fine yellow hairs between the serial bristles and eyes as in 
the other species. Third antennal segment about as wide as parafaclal, distinctly 
longer and broader than in nitens^ Its length equal to twice the height of the 
gena and greater than that of arista; genal hairs yellow; facial ridges setulose 
to well above the middle, 

Mesonotum blue-green, with coppery reflections on centre, becoming darker 
blue behind, the scutellum of that colour. Armature much as in nifetis, but 
the acrostichals 4 l 4. 

Logs black, femora blue-green. Fore tarsus slender; mid tibia with a sub- 
median ventral bristle. 

Wings broadly Infuscated on costa, the dark colour shading off behind. Third 
vein setulose to about midway from base to inner cross-vein. Squamae greyish- 
white, apical third or more of the lower one blackened. 

Abdomen brilliant blue-green, basal visible tergite and extreme apex and base 
of each of the others violet-blue. Dorsal armature as In nUems, the venter with 
long bristles that are quite dense and become fine at apices. 

5 . Similar to the male, but the frons at vertex is wider, about one-fifth of 
the head-width, and each orbit has two strong proclinate upper orbitals. The 
antennae are also much shorter and the third segment narrower, almost as in 
nifens female, not more than times as long as the height of the gena. 

The fore tarsi are dilated as in the female of nitens, and the abdomen has 
the same armature, lacking the conspicuous ventral bristling of the male. 

Length, 8-"9 mm. 

Hafeifaf.—N, Britain; Rabaul (F. H. Taylor). Type allotype, and 6 
paratypes. ^ 

The much longer and stronger ocellar bristles in this species may be a 
constant character by means of which it can be distinguished from nitem, but 1 
do not care to cite this as an Invariable character on the basis of a single 
specimen of the latter. 1 at one time was inclined to accept the character of the 
fine hairs on the postocular orbits between the fringe of bristles and the eye 
as one that distinguished the CalUphoridae from doubtful Tachlnidae, but it Is 
somewhat variable, being sometimes present and sometimes absent in SHlIfomifia* 
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Pyoophoba hirtimana, n. Bp* 

A species of about the saiue else as the genotype, with the head similarly 
coloured, the frons, face, antennae, and palpi, bright orange-yellow, the thorax 
black, with dense grey-dusting and not vittate, the legs entirely testaceous yellow, 
and the wings hyaline. The abdomen is testaceous yellow and without distinct 
marks in the type specimen, though there are slight traces of a series of 
reddish dorsocentral spots on the tergltes except the fifth, and on the fourth 
traces also of a dark mark on each side. 

Length, 5-B mm. 

Head of the usual form, distinctly higher than long in profile, the eyes 
narrowed below and about twice as high as long in profile, the parafacials linear, 
slightly widened above, the gena about as high as width of third antennal segment, 
the latter about five times as long as second segment, rounded at apex, and nearly 



Text-flg. 1. — Pyffophora Mrtimana. n. sp. Loft hind tarsus «f 
male from above, Hjiecimen aligned u> give exaot. cU^rsal view. 

attaining the epistome, the arista long-haired on basal half, iiroboscis short, 
palpi as long as apical section of proboscis, slightly clubbed, fine-haired basally, 
and with some stronger bristles apically, frons at vertex hardly half as wide as 
at anterior margin, where it is not half as wide as its length in centre, ocellar 
bristles slightly longer but weaker than the upper pair of orbitals, four pairs 
of bristles on orbits as usual, the second and third pairs much more closely 
placed than the others, the anterior pair longest. 

Thorax with the presutural acrostlchal hairs in two or three series, scutellum 
with four strong bristles, the basal pair slightly the shorter, and son^e setulose 
hairs on disc, and one pair basad of the basal bristles; sternopleura with the 
usual three long bristles. 

Legs rather stout, the hind tibia without an apical process, mid (^oxae each 
with two strong and rather long straight bristles; mid femur with three or four 
strong bristles on the anterovential and posteroventral surfaces centrally, a 
series of shorter slightly curled bristles near apex on the posterior surface, the 
apices of which are slightly flexed, the mid tibia with an incision close to the 
base on anteroventral side, and with the ventral hairs short, black, and rather 
dense, especially close to the Incision, hind femur and tibiae almost normal, but 
the latter with three unusually long bristles near apex, two of them almost 
dorsal and the other posterodorsal, hind tarsus as in Text-figure l, but usually 
slightly curved over so that it has to be viewed from different angles to show 
the characters in the drawing, all tarsal claws with much longer hairs on their 
sides than usual* 

Wings with the usual shape and venation, outer cross-vein slightly bent, 
inner at about two*fifths from apex of dlscal cell. 
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Abdomen Bubcylludrlcal, compresBed in front of the hypopygium, which l8 
rather large, fifth terglte not keeled, with two or three long apical central 
bristles and a series of six or more similar bristles along the edges below, fifth 
sternite ending in a pair of wide chltinous unhaired broadly rounded lobes, 
hypopygial forceps with dense short black hairs at bases and on inner sides 
aplcally. 

Squamae and halteres brownish-yellow. 

Hahitat .—New Britain: Kabaul <F. H. Taylor). Holotype cf- 



ON SOME AUSTRALIAN AND SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES OF ACARINA OP 
THE GENUS STEREOTYDEUS. [PENTHALODIDAB.] 

By H. WoMERHua', F.H.E.S., A.L.S,, EntomologfBt, South Australlau Museum. 

(Three Text-Iigiirea.) 

fTlead 24th April, 


Stebeotydeub australicus SIg. Thor {Zool. Anz., 1934). 

Dr. Slg. Thor described this species from u mounted specimen collected by 
me from moss at Crawley» Western Australia, in May, 1931. In my collection, 
now in the South Australlau Museum, are three more specimens from the type 
locality and eoUectc^d at the same time. In addition, there are two other specimens, 
one taken from moss at Glen Osmond, South Australia, in July* 1934, the other 
collected at Sassafras, Victoria, by Mr. H. Q. Andrewartha in December, 1931. 

STEREOTYDEUS AiiEor.ATUH, n. sp. Text-flg. U O'd. 

Description: Smaller than the above species, 330/^ long, IfiO^t wide. Colour, 
In spirit, at first entirely blackislvgreen, gradually becoming pigmentless; in 
life dark greeniah-black except for the dorsal body shield, legs and inouth*parto 
which are pinkish. Palpi 4‘Segmented, lOS/it long; segment I short, only 16^* long, 
U 42 jia long, much swollen distally and outwardly, and with two ciliated hairs, 
III half as long as II, 21m. with two hairs, IV 30m long, swollen basally but rapidly 
tapering and curved (cf. fig,), ending In 4-‘5 short ciliated hairs. Mandibles 
as in australicua, Pseudocapltulum present but Indistinct, with two short 
hairs. Eplrostral plate distinct, trilobed and the lobes distinctly separated. Byes 
distinct, large, one on each side placed anteriorly of the basal angles *of the 
cephalothoracic shield. This shield with the usual pair of sensory hairs and two 
pairs of shorter ordinary hairs, one pair placed close to the eyes and the other 
medial to these and In the same horizontal line. Legs B'Segmenled, much as in 
auHU'alicuft, fairly stout, the femora of first pair not excessively narrowed 
at the base and not more than three times as long as wide. The dorsal body 
hairs are arranged In five pairs and are all long, 26m, and ciliated. The legs 
are clothed with ciliated hairs and a very fine pubescence, and end in two claws 
and an empodial pad. The cuticle of the cephalothorax and dorsum is ornamented 
with many fine pits which form roughly hexagonal areas, each of which has a 
small number of pits within itself. 

Locality: Type from moss, Adelaide, South Australia, May. 1934; paratype 
from moss from Burnside, South Australia, in July. 1934. 

Heniarks: This species differs from S. amtralicus in the smaller size, sculpture 
and the characteristic palp. 
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Toxt-nfy. 1.— airoUitua, n. sp. a, dorsal view; b, palp; 
(\ I'UtU'U* of dorsal Hhlekl; d, genital opening. 


Stereotvdkub ocoidentale, n. bj). Text*ftg» 2, a-/. 

Description: Length 420m. width 220m. Colour fn life blackish, except for an 
Indefinite rather narrow reddish stripe down the dorsum, and red legs and mouth- 
parts; in spirit entirely black at Urst. gradually becoming pigmentless. Palpi 
4-B6gnienl«dt 99m long; segment 1 23m long, ll 52m long, very broad distally and 
with 2 hairs, III short, 14m, with 2 hairs, IV shorter still, 10m long, and stumpy, 
with is few terminal hairs. Mandibles as In other species. Paeudocapitulum 
preBent, with two hairs. Kpirostral plate distinct, tiilobed, lateral lobes distinctly 
separated from the medial. Kyes, one on each side, distinct and placed well 
in front of the basal angles of the cephalothoracic shield. Cephalothoracic 
sensory and normal hairs as In other species. Legs only 5'Begmented, fairly stout, 
the fore femora not more than three times as long as wide. Legs clothed with 
ciliated hairs and a very fine pubescence, ending in a pair of claws and an 
empodial pad. The dorsal body hairs arranged In 4 pairs, then a row of four 
followed by two subapical hairs, all of which are ciliated and ISm lu length. 
The cuticle of the cephalothoracic and dorsal shield is uniformly covered with 
large rounded tubercles which are separated by about their own diameter. 

Locality; Abundant in moss from Olen Osmond, South Australia. May to 
August. 1984. 

Hemarks: Hather close to 8, austrahcua, but differs in sise, sculpture and 
particularly the S-segmented legs. 
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Text-flg, S.—iSfereotj/dtiUjir ocoidentale, n. ap. o, doraal view; b, palp; 
c, mandible; d, epiroatral plate; e. leg IV; /, leg l. 


Steridotvdkxts 0APENBX8, n. Bp. Text-flg. 3 , a-c. 

Description: Length 630m. width 460m. Colour In life probably blackish, with 
or without some red. Palpi 186m long; segment I 40m. 11 66m. not unduly stout 
or broadened distally, with one (? two) hair, III 60m long, with two hairs, IV 42 m 
long, with a number of apical and subapical hairs. Mandibles as in other species. 
Pseudocapltulum present with the usual two hairs. Kpirostral plate distinct, 
trllobed, but the lateral lobes are fused to the medial and only lightly sculptured, 
or not at all. Eyes one on each side, large and slightly anterior of the basal 
angles of cephalothoracic shield. This shield has the usual sensory and other 
hairs. Legs very slender, 5-segmented; I and IV longer than the body, TOOm* 
femora of all legs very much contracted at the base and about 8-8i times as 
long as wide at the widest point. Cuticle of cephalothorax and dorsum with 
large tubercles which on cephalothorax and medial lobe of epirostral plate al’e 
almost touching. Legs with ciliated hairs and very line pubescence. Body hairs 
26m long and ciliated. 

Locality: Type and 6 paratypes from Cape Town, South Africa, in August, 
1980 (H.W.). • 

Bemarks: The preparations available for study do not permit a more detailed 
description of this species to be given. It differs from all other forms, except 
6 r. occidentalet in having 6*seginented legs. From that species it Is distinguished 
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by the sculpturing* form of the epirostral plate and the slender and basally 
contracted femora. 



Text-fig, Z.-Stereotj/deutf vapenaiu, n, fip. a, cephalothorax and epirostral 

plate; h, palp; c, leg I. 

Remarks on the Genus Stereotydeus. 

The genus Stereotpdeus was erected by Berl^se and Leonardl (Zool, Anz., 
Bd. 25* 1901) for two species, 8. notaphalloides and 8, gamasoides, from South 
America. In 1907 Traghrdh erected the genus Teetopenthalodes for T. villosus 
from the Subantarctic (Schwedischen Sudpolar Exped., 1901-3), which he stated 
WEB closely related to BtereotpdeuSf but differed in having a 5*segmented palp. 
It also lacked eyes, 

In 1912 Berl^se (Deuxi^me Exped. Antarctic Franoaise, 1008-10) again 
recorded T, villosus, and in his discussion reduced Teetopenthalodes to a subgenus 
of Biereotydeua, pointing out that Trftgardh was wrong in considering the palpi 
as S-segmented. Berlbse defined Teetopenthalodes as a subgenus thus: **Characteres 
generis, sed oculi inconspicul. Adest pseudocapitulum/’ 

Now, in all the species recorded in this paper the eyes are very conspicuous 
and the pseudocapltulum Is distinct. They are, therefore, intermediate between 
Stereotydeus and Teetopenthalodes, and the latter cannot be maintained even 
as a Bubgenus.. 

In two of the species dealt with in this paper there is a remarkable difference 
from all other described species of Btereotydeua in that the legs are only 
5 .«egmented Instead of 6-segmented. This may possibly be of generic or subgeneric 
value. 
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ADDlTiONAl. REOOKOH. 

By Alan Buboes^ M.Sc.» late Linn ©an Macleay Fellow of the Society in Botany. 

fKftad 24th April, nKi5/l 

The following paper completes the check list of New South Wales Mosses 
which was begun by the late Rev. W. W. Watts and the late Mr. T. Whltelegge 
In the Proceedings of this Society in 1905 and continued by the present writer In 
1982. As In Part I of these notes, the arrangement adopted by Brotherus In 
Elngler and Prantl {Natiir. PJlanzenf.^ 2 Aufl., Bd. 10, 1924, and Bd, 11, 1925) has 
been followed except for one minor alteration (q.v., page 90) on the authority of 
Dixon {Bull, N,Z, Jnst,^ No. 3), and the species have been placed alphabetically 
within the genus. 

The grateful thanks of the writer are due to Mr. (lepp, of the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, for assistance in obtaining references; to Mr. Cheel, 
of the National Herbarium, Sydney, for permission to work through the material 
in his charge; and to Professor T. G. B. Osborn, in whose department the work 
was carried out. 

Grimm IALE8. 

Gbxmmiaceae. 

Grim MIA. 

G. campestrU Burch., in Hook. Muse, ex.; 0, leucophaea Grev.; O. leiocarpa Tayl. 

Frequent in many parts of the State. 

Riiaoomitrium. 

H, crispulum H.f.W., FI. Tas. Tumberumba (Forsyth). 

Funabiales. 

Splachnaceab. 

Taylobia. 

T. Maideni Broth.. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1916. Kosciusko (Malden). 

Eubkyalks. 

Bryaceak. 

MlEl..ICIinOKER]A. 

U, auatralia Hpe.. Linn., 1859. Yarrangohilly Caves (Watts). 

Mniorrypm. 

Mn. Tasmanicum Broth., Oofv. af. Finsk., 1893. Yarrangohilly. etc. (Watts). 

Bbaoxiymbnium. 

B. Preissianuin Hpe., Icon. Muse., t. 25, 1844. Jervis Bay (Watts). 

Bbyum. 

Sr, altUetum C.M., Hedw., 1897. Yarrangohilly Caves (Watts). 

Bn mztro-afflne Broth., Linn. Soc. N.S,W., 1916. Richmond River (Watts). 

Br. bimam Schreb., Bpic. ft. Ups., p. 8S, 1771. Yarrangoblily Caves (Watts). 
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Br, caespUicium L., Sp. pi., p. 1121, 1763. YarrangoblUy Caves (Watts). 

Br, Cheelii Broth., Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1916. Shell Harbour (Cheel). 

Br, filarium Broth., loc, clt. Richmond River (Watts). 

Br, Forsythii Broth., loc. cit. Klama (Forsyth). 

Br. Kiamae Broth., loc. clt Kiama (Forsyth). 

Br. la^vigatum H.f.W., Lond. Jour. Bot., 1844. YarrangoblUy Caves (Watts). 
Br. Jaxirete Broth., Linn, Soc. N.S.W., 1916, Hill Top (Maiden). 

Br. pohliaeopsis C.M., Hedw„ 1898, YarrangoblUy (Watts). 

Br. suhcurvicollum Broth., Linn. Soc. N.S.W.. 1916. 

Br. Huhpachypoma Hpe„ Linn., 1869; B. trnuiroHtatum Broth. Richmond River 
(Watts). 

Br. BulHvani C.M., In Broth., Oefv. af. Flnsk, 1893. YarrangoblUy (Watta). 

Br. suhventricoHum Broth., Linn. Soc. N.S.W.. 1916. Tumberumba (Forsyth). 

Rll IZfKlO NX AOKAE. 

Htmenooon. 

B. piliferous H.f.W., Lond. Jour. Bot., lii, 684, 1844, Cambewarra (Watts). 

Rhizoqoxium. 

R. aristatum Hpe„ Linn., 1876, Blue Mts. (Whitelegge). 

H Y PNOnENDB ACE A K. 

Bbaithwaitea. 

B. sulcata (Hook.^ ajs Leskea, Muse. Kx„ t. 164) Lind.; B. nematosa CM. Common 
In rain forests. 


Hypnodendbon. 

H, spininervum (Hook.) Jaeg.« Ad., ii, p. 623. (See H. arcuatum.) 

H, arcuatum (Hedw., Sp. Muse., p. 246, 1801) Mitt.; H. spininervum (Hook.) Jaeg.; 
H. Whiteleggei C.M. Frequent In and near creeks. 

Meebeackae. 

Meeska. 

M. Muelleri Hpe., Linn., 1866; Af. macrantha Mitt. YarrangoblUy Caves (Watts). 

Baktramiaceae. 

Bartramxa. 

B. erecta (Hpe„ Linn., 1876, as Olyphocarpa) Broth., Bartramidula Hampeana 
Mitt., Bartramia gymnostoma Broth, in MS. YarrangoblUy Caves (Watts). 

B, norvegica (Gunn.) Lindl., In Oefv. af. Pinsk., 1863. B. Mossmaniana C.M., 
B, Ifalleriana Hedw. YarrangoblUy Caves (Watts). 

PmtONOTIS. 

FK austro-falcata Broth, et Watts, Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1912. YarrangoblUy Caves 
(Watts). 

Ph. fontanoides Broth, et Watts, loc. cit. YarrangoblUy Caves (Watts). 

ISOnBTAEES. 

Orthotrichaceae. 

Zyqopox. 

Hookeri Hpe., Linn., 1860. YarrangoblUy Caves and Batlow (Watts). 

Obthotsiohum. 

0, aorohlephare OM., Hedw., 1897. Tumut River, Batlow, etc. (Watts). 
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KHAC0PIX.ACEA£. 

Rhacopilum. 

B, eQnvolutaceum Hpe.^ Linn.» 1870. Common throughout the State. 

Hjcdwigiackak. 

Hedwioia. 

H. albicans (Web.) Lindl.* Muse. Scand., 40» 1879. H. ciUata (Dicks.) Bhrh. 

H, microcyathea {CM.), Throughout the State. 

B. juratz C.M^ Rev. Bryol., 1876. Near Sydney (Kayser). Jaeger considers this 
a variety of H. albicans. 


HcnwiGiDiUM. 

H. imberbe (Sm,). Rryol. eur,, 1846. If, Brummondii Jaeg. Frequent In colder 
parts of the State. 


• Rhacocarpub. 

R, australis (Hpe.. Linn., 1869, as IfarH^onfa) Par. H. Bumholiii (3 australis 
H.f.W. Common on wet rocks. 

Cbtphaeaoeak. 

Crtphaba. 

C. brev^dens C.M., Rev. bryol., 1876. Near Sydney (Kayser). Record doubtful. 

C, novae-valesiae C.M., in F.v.M., Frag. Phyt., xl, Suppl. “N.8.W.” 

? O, papiRoHoide# Broth. Richmond River (Watts). Apparently an error. Material 
determined by Brotherus as this species seems indistinguishable from 
Papillaria filicaule Tay. 

C. Muelteri (Hpe., Linn.. 1866, as Dandropoyon). Near Sydney (Kayser). 

C, ovalifolium C.M., Bot. Zelt., 1861, p. 664. Parramatta (Woolls?). 

C. squarrosulum (Hpe., Linn., 1860) Par. Richmond River (Edwards). 

C. tenella (Sch., Suppl. ii, Pt. 2, p, 163, 1826) Hsc., C. parvula Mitt., V. consimilis 
Mont., C. acuminata H.f.W., C. pusilla C.M. Frequent in coastal rain forest. 

C, viridissimum C.M., in Wild PI, Austr. n. 4G5. Parramatta and North Coast. 

Lkvcodontaceak. 

Fobbtrokmia. 

F. australis (C.M., in Linn., 1867, p. 620, as Lo«i(i) Par. North Coast. ^ 

F. subproducta (C.M., in Rev. bryol,, 1877, p. 43) Par. Parramatta (Woolls). 

Cyrtopodiaceae. 

Bescixerkllea. 

B. cyrtopus F.v.M. (see Brotherus Bryales for figure). B. brevifolia Hpe. 
Oyrtopus bescherellioides C.M. Common on coast. 

Ptychomniaceae. 

HAMPfiKLtA. 

K. pollens (Lac., Archlp. Ined., p. 12) Fleiach. Lepidopilum Broth. Whiteleggea 
australis Broth., In MS. notes. Sematophyllum australe Broth. Olim. Coastal 
rain forests. 

♦ 

GL YPHOTHBCIVM. 

G, Perroti C.M., in F.v.M., Frag. Phyt., xi, Suppl. “N.S.W.*’ 

Ptychomnion. 

F, oeicttlare (Brld., Muse, rec., li, Pt 2, p, 168, 1801) Mitt Frequent in moist 
situations, especially in gullies. 
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Pterobkvaceak. 

Traohyloma. 

T. planifolium (Hedw., Sp. musc.p p. 206. t. 48. 1801, as Neckfsru) Brld. Pitcrobrt/«m 
Mitt. Coastal districts. 

IT. leptopyxU (C.M., Hedw., 1897) Brid. Richmond River (Camara). In a letter 
to the late Rev. W. W. Watts, Brotheriis stated that he considered this species 
distinct from T. plantfolivm, but does not appear to recognize it in Engler and 
Prantl (Naturl, Pflanzenf., Aud. 2, Bd. 11, p. 129, 1925). 

Enootkicheli.a. 

W. Dirtrichac C.M., In Linn,, 1871-73, p. 156. North Coast rain forest. 

E. lepida C.M., loc. clt., p. 167. Richmond River, 

EUPTYCniUM. 

E. cuspUlaUim (Mitt., In F.v.M., Frag. Phyt., Suppl. xi) Broth.; E, neocaledonium 
Schlnip. Rain forests, Richmond and Brunswick Rivers. 

MXTELLERIOriR VI) M. 

M. Whiteleg&ei (Broth., as Pterohryum, Oefv, af. Flnsk., 1895). Pilotrichum C.M. 
Near Sydney (Whitelegge), Richmond and Brunswick Rivers (Watts). 

Metroriaoeae. 

Wevmoitthja.. 

?W. moBi.v (Hedw., Sp. muse., p. 234, 1801, as Leskea) Broth. Was recorded by 
WooUs, but his specimens are apparently Acanthocladium extenuatum, 

Papillaria. 

P. amhlyacis (C.M., Linn,, xxv, 716) Jaeg. Common on northern rivers. 

P. ccHna, see P. flavodimhata, 

P. crocca (Hpe., Linn., 715, 1852) Jaeg. Neckera Kermadecensis; Trachpearpm 
Hornsahuchii Mitt. Throughout the State. 

P. fiUpenduta (H.f.W., FI, Tas., as Meteorium) Jaeg. Frequent in coastal rain 
forests. 

P. flavo4iinl>ata (C.M. et Hpe., Linn., 1853) Par,; Meteorium cerinum H.f.W. et 
Mitt. Blue Mtns. and coastal rain forests, but not far north. 

P. flexicauUft (Tay. in MS.) Jaeg., Ad. ii, 175. This species was returned by 
Brotherus for material collected by Watts on the northern rivers, but In 
Engler and Prantl It Is limited to New Zealand. Watts suggested that the 
Australian plant might be P. squafnata, which Mitten (Cat. Austr. Muse.) 
considers may be a synonym for P. flexicauUs. 

P. inMcata (Mitt., Sam. Muse., p. 171) Broth. An early determination by Brotherus 
for P. nitiduHcula Broth. Should be omitted. 

P. KermadecenHs C.M., see P. croceo. 

P, nitiduscula Broth., Linn, Soc. N.S.W., 1916. North Coast and Blue Mtns. 

P. squamata (C.M.) Angst,, in Oefv, af. Finak., 1876. If this species is retained as 
separate from P. ^exicaule, then its occurrence in N.S.W. is not yet proved. 
The specimens in the collection of the late Mr. Whitelegge named P. $quamata 
are P. flavodimhata* 

Meticobium. 

JIf. dimorphum (C.M.) Mitt., Proc, Boy, jSoc. Viet,, 1883, p. 82. Blue Mts. 

M, dicladioidea C.M., Rev. bryol., 1876. Name only published. Paris (Index Bryol.) 
thinks this is Parhelia {Neckera) trichoroidea. It was collected by Mrs. 
Kayser near Sydney. 
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Phyluxiontaoicak. 

Orthohrh y NCHIUM. 

0. cymhifolioiaes C.M.. Flora, 1896, p. 458. O. Thorpianum C.M, Cambewarra 
(Thorpe), Richmond River (Watts). 

Neckeeaceae. 

Leptodon. 

L. au^froliij C.M., in Sched., see L. Smithii. On trees, Cambewarra (Whltelegge). 
h, (Dicks,, P. crypt., Fasc. ii, 1791). Probably h. australia belongs here. 

Blue Mts., Cambewarra, etc. 

C AI.r PTOTHECITTM. 

C, acutum (Mitt., Proc. Hop, Koc. Vi'cf., 1883, j). 81) Broth. Northern Rivera. 

C. humile (Mitt., loc, cit.) Broth. Richmond River. 

Neckeba. 

N, aureacens Hpe., Dina., 1866, p. 212. N.S.W. (teste F.v.M., Frag. Phyt.). 

‘N. hymenodonta C.M., Hot, Zcit,, 1861, p. 561. N. pennata H.f.W., but not of Hedw. 
Cambewarra. 

A^ Leichhardtii Hpe„ Linn.. 1869, p. 520. *‘N.S.W.’* (Leichhardt). 

N, pennata, see N. hpnienodonta, 

Note,—N, Hauerlenii Solma-Laubach was returned to Bauerlen as a new species, 
collected on Tlngiringl Mt., In 1888, It is probably N. hymenodonta; 
N. liaiierleni is a New Guinea plant, 

Homalia. 

H. acuminata C.M., in Sched. Cambewarra Mtii. (Thorpe). 

Thamnhjm. 

T. eflagellare Ang., in Oefv. af. Finsk., 1872, p. 13. T. flagellare at first. Wollongong 
(Anderson), Frequent throughout the coastal rain forest; often mistaken for 
7\ pumitum. 

T. gracillimum Hpe., Linn., 1876, p. 314, as Rhizogonium. In creeks and gullies 
on the coast. A plant difficult to place. Rhizogonium Hpe.; Porotrichum ah; 
Thamnium Brotherus, 

T. notw-valeaiae (Hpe.) Kindb. Maitland district (Vicary). Can find no complete 
description of this species. It is partly described in Klndberg'a monograph 
in Hedwigis, 1902. 

? T. pandum (H.f.W., FI. N.Z., ii, 105, as laothecium). Parramatta (Woolls). 
Watts considered this record a mistake. 

T, pumilum (H.f.W., FI. Tas.) Par. T. homalioidea Kindb., fide Broth. It is 
doubtful it this Tasmanian species has been found In this State; the records 
probably refer to T, efiageliare, 

Lembophyllaoeae. 

C/AMn’OCHAETE. 

€. arbuBcula (Hook., Muse. Ex., t, 112, 1820) Jaeg. Fitzroy Falls and Cambewarra 
(Whltelegge). 

var. defiem (Wils.) Dix.; C. deflexa Wlls, Throughout the coastal districts. 
C. hriahanicum C.M. (See Bailey, Comprehensive Cat. Qld. Plants, p. 667, flg. 648.) 

Richmond River, Bulli (Watts). 

C. excavata (Tay.) Jaeg., Ad., ii, p. 214. Coastal districts. 

C, gracilU (H.f.W., Lond. Journ. Boi., 1888, p. 558, as Hypnum) Par. Stanw^l 
Park and Tarrangobllly (Watts). 
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C, Leichhardtii (Hpe., MoosK P- 21, as Bendro-hypnum) Broth. Northern rivers. 
?t7. novae-canibriae Hpe. Name In Mitt., Gat. Austr, Muse. Locality unrecorded. 
C. rantuZosa (Mitt., FI. N.Z., as IsotHecium} Jaeg. Mt. Tomah, Richmond R., etc. 

C, SchloBseri (Sendter, as Rigodium) C.M., Syn. Muse., 11, p. 451. Richmond 

River (Watts). 

(7. vaga (Hsch., as Hypnufn in Act. 8oc. 8c. Fenn., 1872) Broth. Common 
throughout the State In moist situations. 

Lembophtelum. 

L. divuliunt (H.tW„ FI. N.Z., as Hypnum). Tia Falls (Whitelegge). 

Eoiiinodiaobab. 

EcniNonnjM. 

JET. arhoreum Broth., in Oefv. af. Flnsk., 1893. Cambewarra (Watts and Whitelegge). 
B. hUpidunri (H.f.W., hond. Journ. Bot, ill, p. 552, as Hypnum) Jaeg. Richmond 
River, Cambewarra, etc. * 

Hookebiaceae. 

Distiohophyllum. 

Z>. amlilyophyllum (H.f.W., FI. N.Z., as Hookeria) Mitt. Freguent on the Blue Mtns. 

D. Baileyanum C.M., Hedw., 1902, p. 123. Frequent on the Northern Rivers, 

1). complanatum (Hpe.) Mitt., Proc. Roy. 8oc. Viet,, 1883, p. 77. Valley of the 
Waters (Forsyth). 

I). crispuJum (H.f.W., FI. N.Z., as Hookeria) Mitt. Blue Mtns. (Whitelegge). 
X>. fissidentoides C.M., Hedw,, 1902, p. 122. Mosman and Blue Mtns.,(Whitelegge). 
D. rotundifoUum (H.f.W., Land. Journ. Bof., 1844, p. 661) Broth. D. aguarroaulum 
C.M., dde Broth. Blue Mtns., Cambewarra. 

Ebiopub. 

B. apiculatus (H.f.W., Lond. Journ. Bof., 1844) Mitt. Stanwell Park. 

Ptehyoophyixum. 

P. dentatum (H.f.W., Land. Journ. Bot, 1844) Jaeg. Richmond River (Wfitts). 
P. hepaticaefolium (Hpe. et C.M.) Jaeg., Ad., 11. Fitsroy Falls (Whitelegge). 

Cyclopiotyow. 

C. Karstenianum (Broth, et Geh.) Broth., Oefv. af. Flnsk., 1893. Hookeria lepida 

Mitt. Richmond River (Watts). 

Sauloha. 

8. tenella (H.f.W., PI. N.Z.) Mitt. Yarrangobllly Caves (Watts). 

Hypoptebyqiaobae. 

Cyathophobum. 

C. hulboBum (Hedw., 8p. Mu«o., p. 43) C.M. C. pennata Brld. Common In wet 
gullies. 

Htpoptbbyoxum. 

H. concinnum (Hook., Muse. Ex., as LoBkea) Brld. B. paUenB <H.f.W.) Mitt. 

H. hyaloJimbata C.M. Common in rain forests on the coast. 

H. Muelieri Hpe., Linn,, 1856. Coastal districts. 

B. nematoBum C.M. Jaeg., Ad., 11, and Paris give N.S.W., but there are no 
records In Australian herbaria that 1 can And. 

H. novaO’Beetandioum C.M., in Bot. Zeit, 1851. ff. Smithianuny H.f.W. in wet 
gullies on the coast. 
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B. rotulatum (Hedw.. in sp. muec., 213, as Ijcskea) Brid. if. Scottiae C.M. North 

Coast. 

H. viridulum Mitt., In Hook. f. Handbk. of N.Z. Flora. Recordod with doubt for 
Hunter and Macleay Rivers in the herb. Melb. Dixon regards this species 
as conspeclhc with H. rotulatum. 

HyrNOBByAi.Es. 

Fabroniaceae. 

Fabronia. 

F* australis Hook., Muse. Exot. Yarrangobilly Caves (Watts). 

F. hracht/phylla C.M., In Broth., Cefv. af. Finak., 1896. Near Sydney, Richmond 
River, etc. 

F. Bampeana Send., C.M., Syn. Muse., 11. p. 34. Cook's River, Richmond River, 

F. Scottiae C.M., Linn^ 1867. Hunter River (Scott). Common on Northern Rivers. 

ANACAMrrODON. 

A/Wattsii Broth., Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1916, p. 693. Richmond River (Watts). 

* 

Lebkeaceae. 

PSEUDOLESKEA. 

P. imbricate (H.f.W., Fl. Tas.) Broth. Leskea calochlora C.M. Cambewarra 
(Whitelegge). 

Thtjidiackae. 

HaPLOH Y MENICM. 

H. brevinerve (Broth., Oefv. af. Flnsk., 1890, as Anomodon) Broth. Cambewarra 
(Whitelegge), Richmond River (Watts). 

THtJinitJM. 

T. furfurosum (H.f.W., FI. N.Z.) Jaeg. This is apparently a composite species 
which varies fairly considerably. Some extreme forms like T. sparsum are 
usually considered as worthy of specific rank. T. unguiculatum H.f.W., 
T, bastatum (C.M.) Jaeg., and T. amblystegioides C.M. should probably be 
regarded as synonyms, or at the best varieties. Common throughout the State. 

7*. laeviusculum (Mitt., In Linn., 1869) Jaeg. Parramatta (WooHs). 

T. UUputanum Broth., Oefv, af. Flnsk., 1899. Richmond River (Watts). 

T. nano^delicatulum (Hpe., as CyrtO’hypnum Linn., 1876) Jaeg. lUawarra 
(Johnson). 

T. plumulosiforme (Hpe., as Oyrto-hypnum Linn., 1876). lUawarra (Johnson). 

T, ramentosum Mitt., Sam. Muse. Name appears in a MS. list in herb. Sydney, 
but no locality Is given. 

T, sparsum (H.f.W., FI, N.Z., as Bypnum) Jaeg. H. suberectum Hpe. Frequent 
along the coast 

T. subUHputanae Broth., Oefv. af. Flnsk., 1899. Richmond and Brunswick Rivers 
(Watts). 

Amblysteoiaoeae. 

Cahpyijum. 

C. decussata (H.tW., in FI. N.Z., as Bypnum) Broth. Yarrangobilly Caves (Watts). 

C, rslamm (H.f.W., FI. N.Z., as Bypnum) Broth. Yarrangobilly Caves (Watts). 

SOXABOMtUK. 

df. elimbatum Broth, et Watts, Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1912, p. 377. Yarrangobilly Caves 
(Watts). 

8. Farsythii Broth., loc. clt Yarrangobilly Caves (Watts), 
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Ambithteotitm. 

A. austro^hygrophilum Broth., Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1916, p. 694. Armidale (Watts), 
A. cont?oltt(i/olittm, see 

A. fontinaloides (Hpe.) Mitt,, see Drepanocladus. 

A. MuelUri (Hpe. et C.M.) Jaeg„ Ad., U, p. 656. Frequent on damp rocks, 

A. novae-valesiae Broth, et Watts, lAnn. Soc. N.S.W., 1912, p. 377. Yarrangobilly 
Caves (Watts). 


DnEPAXOCLAUUS. 

T). hracMatus (Mitt., In Hook. f. Hdbk, N.Z. Flora) Bix. Yarrangobllly Caves 
(Watts). 

D. "fluitans (L., FI. Suec., ed. 2, p. 899) Warnst. 

var. falcatm Sch. Yarrangobllly Caves (Watts). 

D. fontinaloides (Hpe., as Drepano-hypnum) Broth. (See Jaeg.. Ad., 11.) 

I). atricMfoHum Broth, et Watts, Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1912, p. 378. Yarrangobllly 
Caves (Watts). 

* 

H. (Hedw., Muse. Frond., Iv, p. 66) Warnst. Yarrangobllly Caves 

(Watts). 


Acbooladium. 

(This genus Is included hero following Dixon.) 

A. anricMlatum (Mont., Voy. au Pole Sud, p. 331 (Crypt.), 1843) Mitt. Hypnum 
cMartiydophyllum H.f.W. Yarrangobllly Caves (Watts). 

A. irithoeXadiMm Bosw., Journ. BoL, 1892, p. 99. ''A doubtful species, perhaps 

AcanthocladUim extenuatum** (Watts, in MS. notes). 

BEACfHYTHECIACEAE, 

Bbachythecium. 

B. Kayseri Oeh., Rev. Bryol.i 1876. p. 4, Near Sydney (Kayser). 

B, novae-valesiae Geh., loc. clt. Near Sydney (Kayser). 

B. paradoxum (H.f.W., in Land. Jour. Bot., Hi, 6B4, 1844) Jaeg, Kosciusko, 
Kiandra, Yarrangobllly Caves, etc. 

B. plumosum (Sw., In Act. Horn., 1796, p. 266) Bryol, Burop. ?B. paeudoplumoeum 
Brid. Cambewarra, Young, Richmond River, etc. 

B. rivulare Br. Eur. Tumut River (Watts), 

B. rutabulum (h., Sp. PI., p. 1124) Bry. Eur. Common In the south and south-west. 
B. salehrosum (Hollm., Deutsch. FI., 11, 74, 1796) Bry. Bur. Young, Yarrangobllly 
Caves, etc. 

RHYXCHOSTKQirM. 

?Ii. albifrons (Geh., in Sched.). Blue Mtns. (Whitelegge). 

B. denti/erunt^ (Hpe.) Jaeg., Ad„ 11, p. 487. Blue Mtns. (Whitelegge). 

H. elKSum (Mitt., In Hdhk. N.Z. FI.) Jaeg. Jenolan Caves (Blakely). 

?Ii. Ifodgkinsoniae (C.M„ ?F.v.M., Frag. Phyt., xl, Suppl.). N.8,W., no details; 
species seems doubtful. 

?B. laevisetuM' (Geh., Rev, Bryol., 1876). Near Sydney (Kayser). 

?B. turidulum (C.M., 7In F.v.M., Frag. Phyt, xi, Suppl,). ”N.S.W.'^ No 

details. 

B. obtusiaaimum (Geh., in Rev. Bryol., 1S76). B. obtuaum Mitt., in Cat. Auatr. 
Muse. Near Sydney (Kayser). 

?B. Barramattenae (Hpe. et C.M„ In Mitt. Cat). N.S.W. No details, 

H. patulum (Hpe.) Jaeg., Ad., 11, p. 486. Frequent near Sydn^. 
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?/2. perpumilum (C.M., In F.v.M., Frag. Phyt., xi, Suppl,). No details. 

JC. Plagiotheciella (C.M., in Sched.). Mosman Bay (Whltelegge). 

?/?. pscudo-straminoideit (Hpe.» in Linn., 1871-73). Blue Mtns. 

R, tenuifolium (Hedw., Sp. Muse., p. 283) Jaeg. Hypnum confertum H.f.W., 
H, collatum H.f.W., H. stihclavatum Hpe„ H. radicole Hsch. Common 
throughout the State, 

Hh Y NCHOBTBXl I ELLA. 

R. convolutifoliuTn (Hpe., Linn., 1869, p. 641) Broth, Hyptium cucuUatum Mitt.: 
Amhlystegium Mitt., Cat. Austr. Muse.; Rhynchostegium strictiusculum 
(Broth.). 

R, inuriculata (H.f.W., PI. N.Z., p. 108). Hypnum pterocladum CM. Richmond 
River and Mosman, etc. 

R. p»eudo4eeadalei (Hpe., Linn., 1859-60) Broth, In the Bryales Brotherus limits 
H. muriculata to Norfolk Is., New Zealand and Tasmania, and gives Jf. pseudo- 
teesdalei to east Australia. 

OxyRHiiYKcnnjM. 

0. austrinum (H.f.W., FI. N.Z., as Hypnum) Broth. Yarrangobilly Caves. 

O. remotifoUum (H.f.W., FI. N.Z., us Hypnum) Broth, 

Entodoktaceae. 

Entodok. 

E, myosurf'ella C.M., In Rev. Bryol., 1876. Frequent on the coast. 

Pl.AO tOT11KOI A( EAE. 

PLAOIOTllWUirAl. 

P. amhlyoatomum C.M., in Sched. Mosman (Whltelegge). 

P. novac-valeaiae Broth., Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1916. Richmond River (Watts). 

SkM ATOPH Y LLACE A E. 

Acanthocxapujai . 

A. Vrossii Broth, et Geh., in Oefv. af. Finsk., 1893. Manning River (Cross). 

A, extenuatum (Brld., Bryol. Univ., li, p. 484) Mitt. Hypnum crinitum H.f.W. 

Throughout the State. 

Meiotueciitm. 

M. 'WatUii (Broth., as Pterogoniello, Oefv. af. Finsk., 1900, p. 109) Broth. 

Rhaphtdosteoi vm . 

R. amoenum (Hedw., Sp. Muse., p. 292, as Hypnum) Jaeg. R. Cyparaides Brld. 

R le^iorhynchium Brld. Richmond River (Bauerlen). Record doubtful. 

R, calUdioides (C.M., as Hypnum) Jaeg., Ad., 11. *i R. amoenum (Hedw.). Blue 
Mtns. and Yarrangobilly, etc. 

R, contiguwm (H.f.W., in FI. Tas.) Par. Homebush (Whitelegge). 

B, homomaXlum (Hpe., as Ltnkea, Ic. Muse.) Jaeg., Ad., 11. Blue Mtns. (Collie). 
R ovale Broth., Oefv. af. Finsk., 1890. Cook’s River, Richmond River, Ac. 

R. paeudo-demissum (C.M., in Sched.). Sydney and Fitzroy Falls (Whltelegge). 
B, paeudo^homallum (CM., as Hypnum, Rev. Bryol., 1876). Near Sydney (Kayser). 
R ienuiroatre (Hook., Muse, exot., t. Ill) Jaeg. R luciduloidea C.M. (?). 
Blue Mtns. 

R. veaicuUforme C.M. Name in F.v.M., Frag. Phyt., xi. Suppl. N.S.W.; no details. 
R Wattaii (Broth., Oefv. af. Fidsk., 1899, as Syrrnopodon) Broth. R mieropyxia 
Broth. Richmond and Brunswick Rivers. 
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Sematophtixou* 

B. australis Broth., see Hatnpella pallens, 

Taxithelium. 

T, novae-valesiae (Broth., as Isopterpgiuvit Oefv. af. Flnsk., 1899). Richmond 
River (Watts). 

Hypnageak. 

Hypnum. 

B. cupre88ifo7'mis L., Sp. PI. H, Mosamanianum C.M. Common throughout the 
State. 

R. Walterianum C.M., Jaeg., Ad., 11, p. 584. YarrangobllJy Caves (Watts). 

EciTBOPOTHECItlM. 

S, condensatum Broth, et Watts, Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1912. Yarrangobllly Caves 

(Watts). 

iJ. rimle and JS, Blateri^ see Veaicularia. 

E. umhilicatum (C.M., Linn., 1867, p. 623) Par, Throughout the State. 

?iJ. u^nWicatulum (C.M., Rev. Bryol., 1876). Name only. Mosman (Whltelegge). 

ISOPTEXYOIUM. 

7. amblyocarpus (Hpe., as Brcpano-lesfeea Linn., 1860) Broth. Probably Aoantho- 
cladium extenuatum, teste Mitt., Austr. Gat. Yarrangobllly Caves. 

/, amoenuwt Broth., Oefv. af. Flnsk., 1899, p. 128, Richmond River (Watts). 

/. arachnoideum Broth., loe. clt. Richmond and Brunswick Rivers. 

7. austrO’puailluni (C.M., as Hypnum) Jaeg., Ad., 11, p. 601. Common on coast. 
7. candidum (C.M.) Jaeg., Ad., 11, p. 503. Common throughout the State. 

7. latifoUum Broth., Oefv. af. Flnsk., 1899. Ballina (Watts). 

7. novae-vaUsiae, see Taseithelium, 

?J. paZH<!o-t?iren« C.M., In Scbed. Lllyvale (Whltelegge). The specimen In the 
herb. Syd. marked “type" Is Rhaphidostegium. 

7. paeudo-suhulata (C.M,, In Hedw., 1898, p. 115, as TaxicauUa) Par. Cambewarra 
(Whltelegge). 

I. subarachnoideum Broth., Oefv. af. Flnsk., 1899. Richmond River (Watts). 

7. umbilicatulum C.M., see Ectropothecium. 

Vebioitlabia. 

V. rivale Broth., Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1916, p. 595. Richmond River (Watts). 

Y. Blateri (Hpe., as Hypnum^ Linn., 1876, p. 821) Broth. Richmond River (Watts). 

POLYTEICHALEB. 

Buxbaxthtaceae. 

Bxjxbaumu. 

B, Colyerae Burg., Linn. Soc. K.8.W., 1982, p. 242. Williams River (Golyer). 

In a4dltlon to the above, there are a number of Incomplete records. Some 
refer to “nont. nad." of various authors, others to species described in publications 
unknown to the writer. In some instances species of Brotherus are represented 
by material labelled by the late Rev. W. W. Watts as “Oef. Broth,** It is hoped 
to publish descriptions of these in a future note. 

Incomplete Records. 

Acanthocladium eericeuei Broth,, ?nom. nud/ Material in herb. Syd. from 
Kurrajong (Musson). 
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A. macro-extenuatum C,M. Lane Cove (Whitelegge). 

A. paeudo-extenuatum C.M, Lawson (Whitelegge). 

A* auh^extenuatum C.M. Lawson (Whitelegge.) This and the preceding two species 
were considered by Watts as probably forms of A. extennatum (Brid.) Mitt. 
Amblpategium campylopioidea Broth., ?nom. nud. Klandra (Forsyth). 

,Brpuin leucoloma Broth.; B, sub-pseudotriguetrum Broth. 

Camptochaete deflexula C.M. Cambewarra (Thorpe), 

Campyliuiit subrelaxum Broth. 

IHatichophyllum auhftexuosum Broth, 

Entodon ^accideaetua C.M.: E, DaemeUi C.M.; E. Hartmanni C.M.; E. hypnodelphua 
C.M.: E, novae-'valeaiae Hpe. These species names of Entodon appear in various 
MS. lists for N.S.W. 

Fabronia novae^valesiae Geh. 

Hyocomium brachythecioidea Broth. 

laopteryyium viride-paUens C.M.; J. austro-aubuJatuni C.M. 

Plagiotheclum amblyoatomum C.M. 

Pterygophyllum trichoidea Geh. 

P, Wattaii Broth. Listed in Fngler, but can find no description. 

Rhaphidoategium acicutum C.M.; R, brachytheviella C.M.; if. calocarpum C.M.; 

if. luciduJoides C.M.: if. pseudo-demisaum C.M.: if. Tingiringenae Geh. 
RhynchoategivUa aubcontyolutifolium Broth, et Watts. 

Thuidium atrovircns Broth.; T. protenaulum C.M.; T. agualidiuaculum C.M. 



STUDIES IN THE OENUS UROMYCLADWM. U. 

NOTES ON THE DIKAKTON STAOE OF UKOMTCXADIIIM TEPPERIANUM. 

By AtAN Burges, M,Sc., late Libnean Macleay Fellow of the Society In Botany. 

(Sixteen Text-figures.) 

[Read 24th April, 1935.] 

Since the publication of Part 1 of these studies (these Prog., llx, 1934, p. 212), 
certain circumstances have arisen which make it unlikely that the writer will be 
able to continue this work on the life history of VromycladiuTfi for some years. 
It was thought advisable, therefore, to place on record observations made to date 
on the dikaryon stage. As in the previous study, the material chosen for 
examination was stems of Acacia atricta Wllld., infected with Uromycladium 
l^epperianum (Sacc.) Mac Alp. 



Text'dgs. 1-8. 

1.—Cell fusions In the developing teleutosorua. 2.—Cell fusion showing the suggestion 
of movement of the nucleus. 3.—Cell fusion showing both nuclei lying In the one cell. 
4.—Hymenlal cell and buffer cell. Crushed cells of host above. B.—^Hymenlal cells with 
collapsed buffer cell and two spore-head initials. €.-~Coniugate division |n the spore-head 
initial. 7.—Developing spore-head, 8.—^A later stage in the development. Figs. 1-6, 
X 1,500 ; 7-8, x 1,850. 

The first Indication of formation of the teleutosorua in this species is a 
massing of hyphae, several layers of host cells deeper than the pycnia but 
connected with them by numerous strands of hyphae. Formation of the dllcaryon 
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Stage is by equal cell fusioii In this hyphal mass (see TexMlgs. 1, 2, 3); apparently 
any two cells may unite. Sometimes one of the fusing nuclei may migrate so 
that both lie in the same cell. When this occurs there follows usually a contraction 
of the cytoplasm in the non-nucleated portion (Text-flg. S). Simultaneous 
divisions of the nuclei follow and a very limited binucleate mycelium is formed, 
seldom more than three or four celMayers deep. Extension of the young sorus 
seems to be brought about by further nuclear migrations rather than by continued 
division of the first-formed binucleate hyphae. 

Cells from the outer part of the binucleate zone form the hymenium. These 
cells are hut little differentiated at first, but they enlarge somewhat as they grow 
older. By division they give rise to a row of buffer cells; these elongate rapidly 
(Text-fig. 4) and by their growth crush and eventually cause the shedding of 
the outer layers of the host tissue. In the later stages these buffer cells become 
vacuolated and then collapse. The formation of the buffer layer is not regular 
and frequently the pressure of the developing spores themselves causes the 
shedding of the external layers of host tissue. 



Text-fIgB. 9-16. 

9.—A very young spore with two nuclei. 10.*—Fusion nucleus. 11.—Fusing nucleus 
showing aggregation of chromatin Into masses. 12.—Fusion nucleus showing contraction 
of ohromatin, 13, 14, 16.—Reorganization of the diploid nucleus. 16.—Mature spore: 

a, cross-Beetton; S, longitudinal section. Figs. 9-16, x 1,600. 

Teleutospore initials arise either directly, or as lateral outgrowths from the 
hymenial cells at the side of the buffer cells (Text-flg. 6). The developing hypha 
elongates slightly and typical conjugate division of the nuclei takes place 
(Text-fig. 6). The stages of segmentation have been figured diagrammatically 
in a previous paper (Burges, 1934). 

The thickening of the spore wall takes place very irregularly (Text-figs. 7, 8) * 
and the developing spore undergoes many changes in shape. Nuclear fusion 
begins about the same time as the thickening of the spore wall. Two nuclei 
prior to fusion are shown in Text-figure 9. They each possess a well-marked 
nucleolus and a deeply staining chromatin mass. On coming into contact, the 
membranes of the nuclei break down and the contents begin to fuse. The 
chromatin, which Is more or less irregular at this stage (Text-flg. 10), aggregates 
into isolated lumps (cf. Text-flg. 11). The nucleoli fuse and the chromatin 
material tends to contract towards one side of the nucleus (Text-flg. 12). The 
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young spore by this time has reached its adult sise. Changes in the chromatin 
distribution continue, resulting in its more even distribution throughout the 
nucleus (Text-hgs. 13, 14, 15). The nucleus then shrinks slightly and remains In 
the resting condition till germination occurs. 

The mature spores (Text-ftg. 16) are depressed-globose in shape and deeply 
striated by longitudinal furrows as is shown in cross-section (Text-flg. 16a). 
There is a well-marked apical germ pore and a basal hllum. At maturity the 
stalk-cell elongates rapidly and carries the spore-head well up above the hymenium. 
The spores are shed and the pedicel shrivels. Further lateral growths from 
the hymenlal cells give rise to more spore-heads. The spores when shed tend 
to dry out and contract, so that the hllum is drawn near to the germ pore. 
Their viability seems to be dependent on the amount of desiccation to which they 
^are subjected. In the winter they may retain their viability for weeks, but In 
the summer a few hot days In the dry weather kills the majority of spores. 

Spores germinated in the laboratory with the production of a copious growth 
of germ-tubes, but in all cases abnormal growth resulted. No sporidla were 
formed, even when spores were sown on gelatine or agar films in varying 
humidities. 

This work was carried out In the Botany School of the University of Sydney, 
and my thanks are due to Professor Osborn for the facilities afforded me there. 

Summary, 

1. The dlkaryon stage is formed by equal cell fusion, but the nuclei may 
move 60 that both He In the same cell. 

2. The binucleate mycelium la very limited and may consist of only one or 
two layers of cells. 

3. Buffer cells cut off from the hymenial zone help to shed the outer layers 
of the host. 

4. Spore-head Initials arise from the hymenial cells and segment to give 
three spores. 

6. Nuclear fusion occurs in the developing spores. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE SOOTY MOULDS OP NEW SOUTH WALES. III. 

THK LIFE HX$TOKIES AND SYSTEMATIC POSITIONS OF AmtALODEBMA AND CAPNODIVNC* 

TOOETHEB WITH DESCBIPTI0N8 OF NEW SPECIES. 


By Lilian Fbaseu, M.Sc., Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Botany. 

(Sixty-five Text-figures.) 

[Read 24th A^y^i^, 1935.] * 


Introduction. 

The systematic position of the Capnodiaceae has been the subject of investiga* 
tlon by several workers, but as yet no ontogenetic studies have been made, with 
the exception of that of Arnaud (1910) on Pleosphaeria (Aithaloderma) dtri. 
Amaud followed the early development of the young fruit body, but was unable to 
trace the formation of an archicarp. 

Theissen and Sydow (1917) and the older systematic mycologists placed the 
Capnodiaceae in the Perlsporlales with the Erysiphaceae and Perisporiaoeae. 
Amaud (1911), and later Oaumanh (1928), considered that their afilnitles lay 
rather with the Sphaeriales because of the presence of an ostlole and the method 
of development of the perltheclum. Von Hoehnel (1918) described the 
Capnodiaceae as having Pseudosphaerialean structure. Woronlchin (1926) 
considered them sufllciently distinct to be raised to the rank of an order, the 
Capnodiales. Von Hoehnel (1910) considered that some of the fungi which were 
included by Theissen and Sydow in the Capnodiaceae should be placed In the 
Sphaeriales, and Petrak (1929) believed that the Chaetothyrleae, recognized by 
Theissen and Sydow as a sub-section of the Capnodiaceae, comprised very 
heterogeneous elements, most of which were probably not closely related to the 
Capnodiaceae. 

Arnaud’s classification Involves the inclusion of the species of the 
Capnodiaceae in already described genera of the Sphaeriales. Thus Oapnodium 
citri became Pleosphaeriat and C. aalicinum became TeAchoapora. 

Any discussion of the nomenclature of these species must, therefore, be 
based on a consideration of their systematic position. 

Very little Is known about the development of the fruit body in the 
Capnodiaceae, most of the work having been done on mature fructifications. 
Amaud described the formation of a stroma by the division of cells of a vegetative 
hypha to form a flat disc which, by further growth, becomes almost globular. He 
did not describe the early development of the archicarp, but recorded the growth 
of the young asci at the expense of the stroma. 

For the present investigation, material was fixed in the field, the most satis¬ 
factory reagents being Flemming’s weak fixative, and chromo-acetic 1% solution 
diluted wi^ an equal volume of water. Sections cut at 4m were stained with 
Haidenhaln’s iron<*alum Haematoxylin. For confirmation sections 2m thick were 

t 
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Stained with safranln and gentian violet, and by Newton*s iodine-gentian violet 
method. 

The life-histories of four fungi are considered in the following account Three 
of these, Capnodium Halicinurtt var. unisepiatu'mj Aithatoderma ferruginea and 
A. viridiSt are here described as new and will be discussed In more detail in the 
succeeding papers of this series. The genus Aithaloderma is placed in the sub¬ 
section Chaetothyrieae of the Capnodiaceae by Thelssen and Sydow, Capnodium 
being the type genus of the sub-section Eucapnodieae. 

Capnodium salioinum var. uniskptatum, n. var, 

Mycelio eplphyllo. Hyphls fuscis, dense ramosis anastomoslsque. Cenulls 
elongatis vel breviter constrictls, 3*6-5 x 6-12;*. Pycnldlls erectls, elongatls, 
300-650/a longifi, ad basem 50-70/a crasais, ad apicem 20-80/a crassis. Aplcl 
flmbriata. Pycnldlosporls hyallnls, l-septatls, elliptlcls, prlma nonconstrictls, 
8*6-4*5 X 7-8/i, dein constrictls 5 x 8-9/a. Ascostromis globosis vel elliptlcls, ad 
apicem obtusis, glabris, sessllls vet saepe stipitatis, 80-120 x 100-200/^. Ascls 
clavatis, ad basem attcnuatis, 50-60 x 15-20/a, octosporis. Ascosporis atrofuscls 
3- vel raro 6-septatls, medio septo saepe constrictis, 1-4-longltudinaUter septatls, 
oblongis untrinque rotundatis, 17-22 x 7-9/a. 

Mycelium dark brown, dematioid, the cells 3'6-5 x 5-12/a. Pycnidia elongate, 
800-660/a In length, 60-70/a wide at the base, 20-30/a wide at the apex. The apex 
is fringed by a ring of hyaline 1-2-ceUed, hair-like hyphae 20-80/a long. Pycnldio- 
spores hyaline, 1-septate, oval, 8'5-4*5 x 7-8/a. Ascostromata globular or slightly 
vertically extended, shortly stalked, 80-120/a wide by 100-200/a long inclusive of 
the stalk. The stalk is 20-100/a long. Asci are numerous, clavate, 50-60 x 15-20/a, 
elght-Bpored. Ascospores are irregularly grouped in the ascus, greenish-brown, 
becoming dark brown when mature, with 8 or rarely 5 transverse septa, and a 
varying number of longitudinal septa, often two at right angles between each 
transverse septum. The mature ascospores are characteristically slightly 
constricted at the middle septum. 

Type collection from Pennant Hills, on Spartium sp., 6, 1982. 

AIXHALODEB&LA FEREUaiNBA, n. sp. 

Mycelio eplphyllo^ late effuso, ex hyphls ramosis anastomoslsque, plerumque 
longltudinaliter connatis, subfuscis, cellulis cylindrlcls, vlx constrictis, 4-5 x 5-8/a. 
Pycnldils breviter conoldeis, 85-120/a diam., ostlolis setis divergentlbus fimbriatis. 
'Sells atrofuscls, opacls, 70-140/a. Pycnldlosporls hyalinis, contlnuls, ovoideis, 
5-6 X 8/a* Ascostromis breviter conoldeis, 100-150/a diam., 60-86/a crassis, olivaceo- 
fuscis. Aplce dlstincte ostlolato. Ostiolla sells elongatis, divergentlbus opacis 
fimbriatis. Ascls oblongis vel cylindrlcls, 60-75 x 10-15/a, octosporis. Ascosporis 
byallhis, 5-7*septatlB, ad septa constrictis, aplce rotundatls, deorsum attenuatls, 
26—28 X 6-6/a. 

The mycelium Is thin, light brown, almost slimy, the cells are 4-6 x 6-8/a, 
slightly constricted at the septa. The pycnidia are conical, 85-120/a in diameter, 
the apical pore Is encircled by 6-10 divergent dark brown setae 70-140/a long, which 
are opaque or nearly so and taper to a rounded point. The pycnidtospores are 
hyaline, one-celled, ovoid, 6-6 x 3/a. The ascostromata are conical, IOO-ISO/a in 
diameter, 60-85m high in the centre. The apical pore la surrounded by setae 
similar to those present on the pycnidia. The asci are cylindrical or oblong, 
60-75 X 10-16/a, eight*epored. The ascospores are hyaline, typically 5*«eptate, but 
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occasionally 6- or T-septate, Bllghtly constricted at the septa, oblong, rounded at 
both ends but often tapering slightly towards the base, 26-28 x 6-6^. The walls 
of the pycnidia and ascostromata are dull brownish-yellow by transmitted light, 
but by reflected light appear a bright golden-brown. 

Type collection from Pennant Hills, on Citrus sp., 6, 1938. 

Axthalodekma viKims, n. sp. 

Mycelio epiphyllo, late efluso, ex hyphls ramosis anastomosisque plerumque 
long!tudlnaliter connatis, subfuscls. Cellulis cylindricis, ad septa vix constrictls, 
olivaceo-fuscis, septatis non manifestatis. Pycnldlls 200/1 dlam., tenuis, 46/i crassis, 
hyphls radiantlbus constatis, primo virido-fuscis, deln atrls, mature apici 
incomposite fractls. Pycnidlosporls hyalinls, continuis, oblongis, 4-5 x 1 m* 
ascostromls ex hyphls radiantlbus constatis, primo virido-fuscis, dein atris, 
150-200 X 50-80/1. Ascls clavatls, ad apicem Incrassatis, 50-70 x 17-20M, 4- Vel 
8-Bporis. Ascosporis hyalinls, 4-8eptatls. constrictis, 24-26 x 4-5/*. 

The mycelium Is thin, olive-brown, the cells are scarcely constricted at the 
septa, the transverse walls are not clearly distinguishable, the individual cells 
are 3*B”4’6 x 10-17/1- The pycnidia average 200/* in diameter, and are rather thin, 
45/1 in height at the centre. When young the pycnidia resemble the fructiflcatlons 
of the Microthyriaceae, since they consist of a disc of closely-associated radiating 
hyphae. The pycnidiospores are hyaline, one-celled, 4-6 x 1m. The apex of the 
pycnldium splits hy means of radiating cracks at maturity, and no setae are 
present around the apex. The ascostromata show the same radiating structure as 
the pycnidia. They are 180-200m in diameter by 60-80m in height. An apical pore 
is developed at maturity, but radiating cracks also appear as in the pycnidia, no 
setae are present around the apex. The asci are clavate, somewhat thickened at 
the apex, 60-70 x 17-20mi 8- or 4-Bpored. The ascospores are hyaline, 4-8eptate, 
somewhat constricted at the septa, 24-26 x 4-6m- The pycnidia and ascostromata 
are olive-green when young, and black at maturity with a radiating border of 
olive-green hyphae. 

Type collection from Olenrock (Newcastle district), on Elaeodendron australe 
Vent., 8, 1988, coll. A. Burges. 

The Life History of Althaloderma ferruginea. 

The mycelium of this species is brown and usually forms only a thin covering 
on the leaf. The hyphae, which consist of uninucleate cells, branch and 
anastomose at wide angles. The branching is in one plane only, parallel to the 
surface of the leaf, so that the mycelium forms a thin weft over the surface. 

The pycnidia arise on the young mycelium. Their development usually 
precedes the formation of ascostromata, but is very irregular and may not take 
place at all. They arise by the division of two or more adjoining cells of a hypha, 
frequently those of a branch Joint or anastomosis, to form a thread of short wide 
cells. Further divisions give rise to a flat plate of cells. These cells then give 
rise to upward-growing hyphae which form a very short column which is further 
widened at the base by radial growth. The upward-growing hyphae form a wall 
layer of interwoven cells, leaving a central hollow area. Pycnidiospores are 
budded inwards into this hollow by the wall cells and the cells at the base of the 
young pycnidlum. The mouth of the mature pycnldium is relatively wide and 
may be fringed by a few dark erect setae (Text-flg. 1). 

The ascogenous fruits originate in a similar manner. A flat disc is formed 
by the lateral growth of hyphae originating by the segmentation of adjoining 
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eellB of a hypbal thread. In the manner described for A. citH by Arnaud (1910). 
According to Arnaud. further growth in A. cifri takes place under this flat disc. 
In A. ferruffineu a certain amount of upward growth takes place also. After a 
brief period of upward growth, the uppermost cells of the disc differentiate out. 
becoming dark-walled and rigid (Text-flg. 2). The stroma then increases in slse 
by the growth of hyphae beneath this covering. These hyphae become crowded 
and intertwined, and the centime of the disc becomes much thickened so that the 
stroma is Anally hemispherical. Increase in diameter Is effected, by radial growth 
of hyphae around the margin of the disc. The young stroma therefore consists 
(Text-flgs. 2-4) of a layer of dark-brown wall-cells, beneath which is a core-tissue 
of interwoven thln-walled hyphae. the base of which is In contact with the leaf 
of the plant on which the mould is growing. 

The archicarp arises in the core-tissue close to the base. In this species it 
can be distinguished from the core-tissue by the larger size of the cells, their 



Figures i*S. Aithaloderma ferruginea. 

1.—Median longitudinal section of a mature pycnidium. A, wall; B, pycnldlospores: 
C, mycelium. 2.—Median longitudinal section of a young ascostroma, showing browning 
of the upper wall layer. 3.-*-Two successive median longitudinal sections of a young 
ascostroma, showing the development of the archicarp (A), part of which is shown in 
each of the - sections. 4.—^Two successive median longitudinal sections of a young 
ascostroma showing formation of muUinucleate cell (B) and association of nuclei (D>. 
A, mucilage. 6.—^Median longitudinal section of an ascostroma showing increase in 
slse of the archicarp (B> and the large else of the nuclei. A, mtioUage; C, degenerating 
nucleus ?; D, Indentation in wall of archicarp showing probable position of resorbed wait 
Figs. 1-5, X 700. 
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greater tendency to hold stains and the size of their nuclei (Text-flg. 3, o, 0), The 
number of cells which Ifunction as the archicarp could not be determined 
accurately, but appears to be four or more. The archicarp grows at the expense 
of the cells of the core-tissue surrounding it These become disorganized and are 
resorbed. Very soon after increase In size commences in the archicarp, a deeply- 
staining layer of mucilaginous material becomes apparent around It. This is the 
unresorbed portion of the disorganized core-tissue, and it marks off the archicarp 
very sharply. The next stage in archicarp development is shown in Text-figure 4. 
The archicarp Is seen to have enlarged considerably, and only two cell walls are 
visible in it. Though the process could not be observed in the material available, 
it seems certain that the walls between the archicarp cells break down and the 
nuclei are thus associated in one large cell. Certain indentations in the wall 
of the multinucleate archicarp (D in Text-flg. 5) indicate where septa probably 



Figures 6-JK Afthaioderma fcnuginea. 


6. —Successive transverse sections of an arohicurji siiuwing branching; 6b shows 
the cut apices of vertical branches. 7, 8, 9.—.Suct-csHlve longUudinnl sections of archlcarps 
showing branching. Figs. (1-9, x 1,170. 

occurred. It Is very unlikely that a multinucleate archicarp such as is shown in 
Text-figures 4 and 5 could be formed by the enlargement of one cell of the original 
archicarp, and division of nuclei In this, since no crushed archicarp cells were 
observed. Moreover, the entire archicarp Is invested in a mucilaginous sheath 
and is clearly multicellular in the youngest stages. 

In the archicarp shown in Text-figure 4b, several sepia appear to have been 
resorbed and one is still Intact. 

The writer considers it probable that the nuclei then fuse In pairs. Two 
nuclei are seen In close proximity in Text-figure 4b at D, and a similar condition 
has been observed in a number of other sections. (A few cases have been noted 
in which a pair of nuclei is in contact.) In Text-figure 5, which shows the 
archicarp at a slightly later stage, the nuclei are larger and fewer in number and 
the Inference is that they are fusion nuclei. 

Concurrently with the growth of the archicarp, the stroma has been increaalxig 
in sise by means of hyphal growth and branching within the upper wall. There 
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Is seen In section a tendency for the cells to be arranged in rows. This becomes 
very marked with further enlargement of the stroma and the rows develop 
definitely at right angles to the direction of growth of the ascogenous tissue 
(Text-figs. 10, 12). If the outer wall of the stroma breaks, which It does in places, 
due to the strain caused by the growing tissue below, the adjoining core-cells 
become brown and fill the gap. To cope with the Internal growth which arches 
up the centre, further growth of the wall takes place in a radial direction around 
the edges, and further stromatlc core-material is formed beneath this also, so that 
the radial as well as the vertical extent of the stroma is Increased. 

The archicarp nuclei then commence to divide. The actual process of division 
was not obseiwed, and It Is not known whether it is melotlc or mitotic in the 
first instance. The number of nuclei is considerably Increased. At the same time 
the archicarp increases In size horizontally and a number of branches grow out 
from it. This is shown in surface section in Text-figure 6. Each of these out- 



Flgures 10-12. AithalodtarmO' ferruginea. 

10.—Successive longitudinal sections of a developing ascostroma showing increase 
in stxe, and further branching of the archicarp. A, mucilage; B. ascogenous hyphae; 
C, young ascuB. 11.—Successive transverse sections, a, lower, and h, upper, of developing 
ascogenous hyphae. 12.—Slightly oblique longitudinal section of a developing stroma to 
show the growth in strands of the stroma core tissue (A) around the ascogenous hyphae 
(C). B, mucilage; D, young ascus. Figs. 10-12, x 880. 

growths may branch repeatedly (Text-fig. 10) in all directions upwards and 
outwards. The further growth of these branches Is chiefly horizontal. Text-figures 
7 and 8 show stages in the early development of the branch system. The 
horizontal growth of the branches is shown in Text-figure 9, which shows an 
older stage in development, and in Text-figure 11, which shows the horizontal 
extent of the branch-system as seen in two successive surface sections. These 
branches, which arise from the archicarp and later give rise to the ascl, are 
ascogenous hyphae. The number of nuclei In each branch is veir variable, and 
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depends on the rapidity with which branching is taking place In relation to the 
rapidity of nuclear division in the branches. 

Digestion of the overlying stroma cells continues concurrently with further 
growth of the stroma. Finally there results an almost globular fruit body, across 
the base of which is a complex branch-system of ascogenous hyphae, and the 
central part of which Is occupied by the digested fragments of core-cells (Text- 
flg. 12). Early In the development of the ascogenous hyphal system, the asci 
commence to arise from the horizontal ascogenous hyphae as upgrowing branches 
which become cut off by a wall across the base (D. in Text-flg. 12). The young 
ascus is clearly distinguishable by its rounded shape and the large number of 



Figures 13-24. Aithalodermn ferruginea^ 


13, 14. —Young asci showing growth. A, mucilage cap. 15.—Ascus showing division 
of the nucleus. A, mucilage cap. 16.—Ascus showing blnucleate stage, A, mucilage cap. 
17.—-Ascus showing S-nucleate stage after increase In size of the nuclei. 18. —^Asous 
showing division of the eight nuclei. 19, 20.—Asci showing formation of ascospore walls. 
21.—Young ascospores before the completion of the last division. 22.—Young ascospores 
showing thick hyaline walls. 23.—Ascospores showing contraction of walls. 24,—Mature 
ascospores. Figs. 18-24, x 1,170. 

denBely-Btalning granulea around the nucleus. As far as could be seen, only one 
nucleus enters the young ascus from the ascogenous hypba on which It arises, 
and no evidence has been obtained of nuclear fusion in It. 

The young ascus is shown in Text-figures 18* and 14. The nucleus Is large 
and the chromatin is usually aggregated in one mass to which a few loose threads 
are attached. This condition is strongly suggestive of synapsis. The resting 
nucleus is, howerer, of the karyosome type, in which most of the chromatin la 
aggregated In one mass, so that, in the absence of fuither stages In division, it la 
not possible to say with certainty whether the first division of the ascus nucleus 
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is jneiotic or not. The small size of the vegetative and sexual nuclei Increases 
the difficulty of such observations. Nuclear division appears to be intranuclear 
(Text-flg. 15). The ascus becomes successively two-nucleate (Text-flg. 16), four- 
nucleate, and eight-nucleate (Text-fig. 17). The eight nuclei then divide (Text- 
fig. 18). A cell wall forms around each pair of daughter nuclei (Text-flg. 16) 
and a cross wall Is formed (Text-flg. 20). A small two-celled ascospore results. 
£ach nucleus divides (Text-fig. 25) and two further cross walls cut the young 
spore into four cells (Text-flg. 21). The two end-cells then divide again, the 




25.—Median longitudinal section of an ascostroma to show the process of resorption 
of the pore (A). B, mucilage; C, outer wall; D, inner part of stroma; SI, probable 
extent of ascogcnous cells. >: 700. 26.—Median longitudinal section of an old stroma. 

A, pore: B, seta: C, mutsilage: D, paraphysls-like bypha ; S3, outer stroma wall; F, core 
tissue; O, partly reaorbed core tissue; H, ascospore; I, probable extent of ascogenous 
cells. X 400. 


mature spore being five-septate (Text-flg. 22). The walls are at first thick and 
hyaline, the cells densely protoplasmic, and the nuclei more or less homogeneoua 
(Text-flg. 22). As the spore matures, it contracts slightly, the walls become 
somewhat thinner but remain colourless (Text-flg. 28), and the nuclei contract 
somewhat and have a prominent central mass of chromatin. These nuclei often 
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finally come to lie against the cell wall and the protoplasm becomes vacuolate 
(Text-fig. 24). 

As the stroma nears maturity, the apex becomes much thinner by resorption 
of the core-cells (Text-fig. 26) and finally a pore is formed, fringed by fragments 
of digested cells and those In the process of digestion (Text-fig. 26). At this 
stage it is difficult to distinguish the much-branched ascogenous hyphae at the 
base of the stroma from the stroma cells Immediately below them, as they are 
in close contact, and all more or less collapsed. 

Narrow multicellular paraphyses-like hyphae develop from the ascogenous layer 
as the stroma becomes old (Text-fig. 26). Double stromata may occur; cases 
have been seen in which two unrelated archicarps have arisen in the same stroma. 

A number of setae surround the apex of the mature stroma. Spores are 
ejected by the swelling of mucilage in the stroma. 

The Life History of AHhaloderma viridis. 

Development is rather similar to that of Aithaloderma ferrugincat hut Is 
interesting in that it represents a further extension of the radial habit of growth 
which is seen to a certain extent in A. ferruginea. 

An extensive radial flat plate is formed by the developing pycnidiuni before 
any growth in thickness occurs. Growth in thickness, when it takes place, is 
practically all under this covering, the apex of which is broken by the pressure 
of the developing spores. 

The ascostroma also forms a flat plate of radiating cells of considerable 
extent before growth In thickness takes place and, as in the case of the pycnidla, 
further growth is localized below the first-formed disc of cells. The radial growth 
continues as the stroma Increases in thickness, to a much greater extent than in 
A. ferruginea, so that in surface view the ascostroma is seen to have a border 
of radiating hyphae which grow out for a short distance all round it. 

As the ascogenous hyphae develop, digestion of core-tissue proceeds as In 
A, ferruginea. The stroma tissue around the ascogenous hyphae, by continued 
growth, forms a definite wall which stands out from the outer loosely-woven 
stroma tissue by its compactness (E, in Text-fig. 27). In old stromata this zone 
has all the appearance of a perlthecial wall. The upper wall layer of the stroma 
is unable to extend to accommodate this increase, and breaks therefore occur at 
the apex. These expose part of the outer core-tissue, which becomes in conse¬ 
quence much browned (A, In Text-fig. 27). As in A. ferruginea, an apical pore 
develops by resorption (Text-figs. 28 and 29). The wall surrounding the 
developing asci becomes much thinner at maturity, due to continued resorption. 

It is not uncommon to find two or more archicarps developing in the one 
stroma. 

The Life History of Capnodlum sallctnum Mont. 

The mycelium of C. salicinum consists of hyphae which branch and anastomose 
at wide angles in three dimensions to form a felt-llke mass. The cells are brown- 
walled and uninucleate, the nucleus usually lying against the cell wall. There la 
a large central vacuole in the mature cell, and oil drops which were identified by 
their characteristic staining reactions, are frequently present. 

Fycnidia arise on the young mycelium. The first indication is the division of 
two or more adjoining cells of a hypha, not infrequently those of a branch-joint 
or anastomosis, to form a thread of short wide cells. Further divisions give rise 
to a flat plate of cells whose walls are not so dark as those of the surrounding 
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mycelium. Cell walls are formed in all directions, and the cells round otf slightly ' 
so that further divisions In these at right angles to their upper surfaces give rise 
to short filaments of cells. Only the upper cells of the plate are Involved In this 
growth so that there results a short fascicle of upward-growing hyphae which are 
held close together by mucilage. The origin of the pycnidium is therefore com¬ 
pound meristogenouB (Kempton, 1919). The basal cells of the fascicle enlarge'and 
vacuolate, and become dark brown, thus forming a longer or shorter stalk. The 
hyphae of the stalk may branch, resulting in an Increase In width. A certain 
amount of radial growth from the cells at the base of the stalk Into the surround¬ 
ing mycelium may also take place. 



Figures 27-29. Aithaloderma viridia. 


27.—Median longitudinal section of a young etroma showing the beginnings of ths 
waU-like layer of the etroma tissue (B) round the young asci. A. stroma tissue whloh 
has broken through the upper wall layer <B). C, partly digested cells of the stroma; 
D, mucilage, x 400. 28, 29.—Development of the apical pore by resorption. A, growing 

hyphae; B, mucilage; C, partly digested cells, x 700. 

Figures 30-22. Capnodium aalioinmn, 

30.—Median longitudinal section of a very young pyimldlum. A, young pycnidiospore; 
B, mucilage sheath, v 700. 31.—Median longitudinal section of a young pycnidium* A. 

young pycnidiospore; B. mucilage sheath; C, stalk, x 700. 32.—Median longitudinal 

section of a mature pycnidium. A, fringe of hairs; B, neck of pycnidium; C, detached 
spores: D, young spore; B, part of stalk, x 400. 


Further growth of the hyphae at the head of the stalk results in the formation 
of a wall layer 1-3 cells in thickness, and from these pycnldiospores are budded 
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oft Into the centre of the structure (Text-flg. 30). The wall-forming hyphae may 
he Irregularly interwoven. The tips of the growing wall hyphae bend over so 
that the young pycnidium Is almost enclosed. The wall hyphae continue their 
apical growth and further young pycnidiospores are formed, resulting in an 
Irregular hymenial layer of growing spores which extends up the sides of the 
pycnidium (Text-flg. 31). The spores are not abstricted at this stage* but continue 
to Increase In size. The mature pycnidium is shown in section In Text-flgure 32. 
It is erect* standing well above the mycelium* and the apex is open and fringed 
with a I'ow of hyaline hair-like cells which grow out from the inner wall layer. 



Fig^urcs 33-38. Cap^iodium «alicin?on. 

3S* 84.—Median longitudinal sections of a very young stroma. A, mucllago sheath; 
B, young hyphae, 35-38.—Median longitudinal sections of developing stromata showing 
formation of a stalk. A, mucilage sheath; B, growing hj'phae; C, stalk; D, mycelium; 
E* core tissue. Figs. 33-38, x 700. 

There are a number of spores lying free In the centre* which are typically brown- 
waUed, three-septate* with or without additional longitudinal septa. Other spores 
are In the process of being budded off from the cells at the sides and base of the 
pyehldlum. It is not known whether or not the same hymenial cell can bud off 
more than one spoi^e* no chains of spores having been observed. 

A considerable amount of mucilage Is present in the mature pycnidium. 
This aids in spore dispersal by swelling with Imbibition of moisture* thus bulging 
out through the neck and carrying detached spores. 
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The ascogenouB fruits are produced at a later stage than the pycnldia. Young 
ones may be seen when pycnldlal activity is at Its maximum, but when they 
are mature few pycnldia are to be seen as a rule. 

The early development resembles that of the pycnidlum, a young stroma 

\ 

originating by the division of adjoining cells of a mycelial thread. A fascicle of 
upgrowlng threads is formed (Text-dg. 38), but, unlike the young pycnldia. the 
hyphae form a more or less solid mass of intertwined cells. At first there is no 
differentiation into wall and inner cells, and hyphae twist indiscriminately about 
each other. The whole structure Is invested In a mucilaginous sheath (Text-fig. 34). 
Further extension is by the apical growth and occasional branching of these 
cells. The older cells differentiate out behind the growing point, Increase in size, 
become brown and vacuolated, and form a stalk of loosely-woven threads (Text- 
figs, 3B-37). 



Figures a9-40. Capnodiu^n salirinunt. 


39 .—Two fluoeessivo medtan longitudinal sections of a young stroma showing the 
development of the archicarp, which is shown at B in both sections. A, core 
tissue; C, indentation marking probable position of resorbed cell wall, x 700. 40.—Two 

successive longitudinal soctfons of a young stroma. The archicarp shows the association 
of 6 nuclei, 4 of which are shown in 40<i and 1 In 401). A, growing point of the stroma; 
B, core; C, archicarp; D, wall; K, probable position of resorbed cell wall, x 700. 

According to the growth of the apex, this stalk may be narrow (Text-fig. 36) 
or stout (Text-fig. 87), and may be long or so short as to be almost non-existent. 

The growing point widens out considerably (Text-figs. 36-88), and soon a 
definite structure Is visible in the young stroma, the stalk, a moderately well- 
defined wall of young growing cells, and a core of thin-walled densely protoplasmic 
hyphae which pass back Into the brown-walled tUwoe of the stalk (Text-figs. 36, 37). 
This thin-walled area increases in extent, hyphal growth causing colling within 
the sheath of the wall. Occasionally hyphae from the core may penetrate outside 
the wall and become wall elements (Text-fig. 87). Finally, as the stroma matures^ 
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the cells of the core enlarge somewhat and become more vacuolate^ but their 
walls remain thin and light in colour (Text-flg. 38). Growth continues at a 
slower rate at the apex. The core-cells contain considerable amounts of oil, 
identified by its characteristic staining properties, in the form of small droplets. 

The time at which the archlcarp appears is variable and does not altogether 
depend on the size of the stroma which may attain considerable dimensions before 
its appearance (e.g. Text-fig. 38). 

The initiation of the archlcarp is more obscure than in Aithalodermat since 
a conspicuous layer of mucilage is not formed in the early stages of development. 
The first appearance is shown in Text-figure 39, a and 6. An archlcarp is visible 
at the base of the core at B, in which two nuclei are associated in the one cell. 
A distal cell with one nucleus is visible. In Text-figure 40, a and 6, a later stage 
Is shown. The young archlcarp (C) is S-nucleate and unicellular. 

Since no stages in the actual breakdown of walls in the archlcarp have been 
seen, it la Impossible to say definitely that the multinucleate condition is not due 
to nuclear division and enlargement of one cell. Slight constrictions in the walls 
of the multinucleate archlcarp, such as are shown at C In Text-figure 39 and at 
E in Text-figure 40, lend support to the idea that the multinucleate condition of 
the archlcarp originates by the breaking down of cross walls in a filament of cells, 
and that these constrictions mark the original position of the cell walls. The 
shape of the archlcarp whlclx is invariably long and narrow further supports this 
view. Moreover, the nuclei are rather larger than those of the surrounding cells, 
and do not decrease in size with increase of numbers (compare Text-figs. 39 and 
40) as, for Instance, do the dividing nuclei in the developing ascus. The stages 
immediately following this nuclear association could not be followed In this 
species. It is suggested that they fuse in pairs since, in the next stage of develop¬ 
ment which has been obsejwed, the nuclei are greatly enlarged (B, Text-fig. 41). 
One or more branches then grow out from the archlcarp through the tissue at 
the base of the stroma core (Text-fig. 41). The nuclei divide, and cross walls 
are formed so that short filaments of three to four cells result (Text-fig. 42). the 
cells being uninucleate or occasionally blnucleate by the non-formation of a wall. 
Several such hyphae may grow out from the archlcarp, and In some cases their 
connection may be traced with a cell which is probably the archlcarp, now empty 
and collapsed. After this stage the archlcarp becomes entirely crushea out and 
cannot be detected with certainty. The nuclei of these ascogenous hyphae are 
many times larger than the surrounding vegetative nuclei, and the original archl- 
carp nuclei. The chromatin is evenly distributed throughout them (Text-fig, 42). 
The cells of the ascogenous hyphae give rise to branches which may at once grow 
up as asci (A, Text-fig. 43). There are probably always one or two such primary 
asci in a stroma. Usually, however, the branches grow horizontally, further extend¬ 
ing the range of the ascogenous tissue across the whole of the base of the stroma 
core (Text-figs, 44, 48, 49). Wall formation in these secondary ascogenous hyphae 
Is not so regular as in the primary ascogenous hyphae, often no walls being formed 
except across the base of the young asci. Asci are produced at intervals by these 
hyphae and grow vertically upwards through the core of the stroma (Text-figs. 
46 and 46). As far . as could be seen, they each receive only one nucleus, and 
no evidence of fusion in the young ascus was obtained. As a general rule the 
neeus is cut oft from the ascogenous hypha by a wall at an early stage. Cases 
have been observed, however, in which no wall had been formed and the base 
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of the aacuB had budded out a further ascogenous hypha or an asous (TeKt-tlg. 
47 1 D), Hlven when a wall Is formed, young asci or ascogenouB hyphae frequently 
grow out from immediately below It (C in Text-iig. 47o, and F in Text-fig. 49c). 
In a young stroma, therefore, asci are found in all stages of development (Text* 
fig. 49). 

The young asci Increase very much in size at the expense of the tissue they 
invade. A cap of mucilage soon becomes apparent over the top of the larger asci 
(Text-fig. 49). The early development of the ascus is shown In Text-figures 46 
to 49. It is at first densely protoplasmic with numerous deeply-staining granules 
in the cytoplasm surrounding the nucleus. The nucleus increases in size, finally 
becoming very large. The chromatin Is aggregated into one mass, usually towards 



Figures 41-48. Cajmodium aaticinum, 

41.—-The development of the ascogenous hyphae (A) from the archlcarp (B). 4Z.—• 

Primary asoogenous hyphae showing aeptatlon and large slae of nuclei. 43.— A young 
ascus (A) arising from a primary ascogenous hypha (B). 44.— A secondary ascogenous 

hypha (A) arising from a primary one <B). 45, 46.—Young asci (A) arising from 

ascogenous hyphae (B>. 47a, 6, o.—The development of asci from ascogenous hyphae 

as seen in three successive sect Iona A, asci; B, ascogenous hyphae; C, young asous 
growing out from below an earlier formed one. 48o, 486.—^The development of asci (A) 
and an ascogenous hypha <B) from a primary ascogenous hypha, as seen in two 
successive longitudinal sections. Figs. 41*48, x 880. 

one end of the nucleus, and fine chromatin threads can sometimes be detected 
attached to it (Text-figs. 47 and 49). At times it has very much the appearance 
of a nucleus at the stage of synapsis, but, since the resting nuclei are of the 
karyosome type, it is impossible to say with certainty whether the first division 
of the ascus nucleus is meiotlc or mitotic. 

During the extension of the ascogenous hyphae and the development of the 
young asci, the stroma has continued its apical growth and the wall and 
outer core hyphae also increase by intercalary growth. A globular or slightly 
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elongated loculus results, which is usually of considerably greater diameter than 
the stalk. The central cells of the stroma are completely reaorbed by the asci 
so that none remains between them. 

Further development of the stroma and ascl have been followed In a closely 
related variety Capnodiuvi salicinuni var. uniseptum. 

The Life History of Capnodium saliclnum var. uni&ptum. 

This variety differs from the type In that the pycnidla are frequently larger 
and more often branched; the pycnidiospores are smaller, unlseptate and hyaline, 
becoming brown when old if not ejected; and the ascostroma which, though of 



49a. b, e. Capnodium «aiicinum. 

The development of aaci from aacogonoua hyphao aa acen In three aucceaaive aectiona. 
Thia also shows the development of the young atroma. A, growing point of the atroma; 
B, core of the atroma; C, aaci; D, aacogenoua hyphae. x 700. 

50. Capnodium var. uniscptalum. 

50a .'—Median longitudinal section of a young atroma showing the development of 
the arohlcarp. A, core; B, distal part of arehloarp hypha; C, archlcarp; t>, stalk. 
X 700. SOb.—The archicarp shown In Text-flg. 50a showing greater detail. E, degenera¬ 
ting nucleus ?; F, two associated nuclei; G, four associated nuclei, x 1,600. 

similar size and appearance, has a slightly more compact stalk and more closely 
woven core. The ascospores are Identical in the two varieties. Pycnldluro 
formation and ascostroma formation are the same as in C. salicinum. 

The archicarp is differentiated in the same way from a vegetative hypha at 
the base of the core tissue (Text-fig, 50o). The distal part evidently does not 
function, but later collapses. The archicarp is multinucleate, as In Capnodium 
salicinum (Text-flg, 40b), and a constriction at the centre may indicate the 
original position of a cross wall which has been resorbed. Two nuclei are shown 
in close contact at F in Text-figure filOb, but no cases of actual fusion have been 
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observed. At E in Text-figure 50& a nucleus appears to be degenerating. As Ifi 
Capnodium^ ascogenous hyphae bud out and grow across the base of the 

core, sending up young asci into the core tissue. An extreme case of branching 
at the base of an ascus is shown in Text-figure 51. The stroma continues to 
enlarge, and the cells surrounding the old archicarp darken, forming an almost 
solid base for the core and developing asci. 

As in Capnodium saHcinum the young ascus is densely protoplasmic, with a 
number of deeply^taining gmnules around the nucleus. The chromatin Is 
aggregated Into one large mass in the nucleus, as in the previous type. Prior 
to division, the chromatin becomes more evenly scattered (Text-fig. 52). The 
daughter nuclei of the first division are smaller, and retain the even distribution 
of the chromatin (Text-fig. 58). These divide again to give four still smaller 
nuclei (Text-fig. 54). and again to give eight, small, rather elongated nuclei 



Figurejg 51-68. Cap»orfi«m tfoWtHnitw var. uniaeptatum. 

51.—Youna asci showing branching. 62-60,—-Tho development of the ascus: 52 , the 
ascus prior to the iirst division; 53, the blnucleate stage: 64, the ascus showing 4 
daughter nuclei; 55. the ascus at the 8-nucleate stage, 5 nuclei showing; 56, 57 . the 
enlargement of the nuclei at the 6-nucleate stage; 68. wall formation round the young 
ascospores; 59, 60. divisions In the young ascospore. 61.—^The mature asoospore. 62 .-- 
Mature ascospores shown in cross section to show the position of the vertical walls. 
Figs. 51*62. X 880. 

(Text-fig. 55). These eight nuclei increase in sise considerably before undergoing 
further division (Text-fig. 56 and 57). They then divide and a wall is formed 
around each pair of nuclei with a cross wall between (Text-fig. 58). thus 
delimiting the young ascospores. The young ascospores increase in sise and the 
nuclei divide twice (Text-figs. 59. 60). A cross wall is formed in each cell. 
Further nuclear divisions and longitudinal wall formation may occur. The walls 
of the young spores are hyaline. As the spore matures the walls become brown 
and rather thick (Text-figs. 61. 62). The nuclei contract slightly, and in the 
resting condition have a central mass of chromatin with very few free threadi. 
So far as could be determined the divisions were Intranuelear. 
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The stroma continues to increase In size to accommodate the developiniT ascI. 
The core tissue becomes entirely resorbed, except for a thin layer lining the wall. 
The wall cells finally become very dark brown and thick-walled. 

The development of an apical pore commences as the ascospores mature. 
The wall at the apex of the stroma becomes thinner than elsewhere, due to the 
effects of strain and resorption which are most concentrated at that point (Text- 
flg. 63). Ultimately, in spite of continued intercalary growth the cells are parted. 
While this process Is going on, hyphae of the outer core tissue grow up under the 
pore from the sides (Text-flgs. 63, 64) and simulate periphyses. The opening is 
made wider by the passage of spores (Text-fig. 65). 



Figures 63-65.'—Capso/ic’i'nwm var. uniscpSaturn.. 

63. —liOngltudinal secllon through the apex of the young stroma showing growing 
point (A). X 880. 64. — Longitudinal seolion through the apex of the stroma showing 

the formation of a pore (A) and the growth of pseudoperlphyses (B). x 880. 6B.-—Median 
longitudinal section of an old stroma. A, pore; B, pseu doper Iphy ses; C, outer wall; 
D, paraphysU-llke hyphae; E, stalk, x 435. 

Finally, all peripheral core tissue and the pseudoperiphyses are resorbed, and 
further development of the ascl Is prevented by lack of available food material. 
The asci which commence development at this late stage appear to disintegrate 
without completing their growth. Towards the end of the life of the stroma, long, 
narrow, multicellular, paraphysis-llke hyphae arise from the ascogenous layer 
at the base of the core (Text-fig. 66, D). 

Bifurcating stromata are not uncommon, due to the development of two 
archlcarps Independently in the one stroma, all degrees of separation having been 
found. Stromata are also frequently developed from the sides of old pycnldia. 

The Relati^nahipH of Capnodlum and Aithaloderma. 

A study of the development of these four fungi shows that there is a real 
relatlonghtp between them. 

u 
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The mycelium is similar in the method of branching and anastomosing, and 
in the uninucleate condition of the cells. 

The origin of the pycnidla is In all cases compound meristogenous, and a 
developmental series can be traced from Capnodium,, in which the growth la 
upwards with a certain amount of radial and intercalary growth at the base, 
through Aithaloderma ferruginea, in which growth is chiefly radial, hut some 
upward growth takes place, to A. viridis which shows the extreme development 
of the radial growth type. All agree In the formation of a vegetative stroma in 
which an archicarp arises, but differ in the method of growth of the stroma. In 
Capnodiumf growth causes an extension In length and an Increased diameter by 
means of an apical localized growing-point. In Aithaloderma tHridis there Is no 
localized growing-point, the bulk of the growth taking place under a cover layer, 
and radially around the edges of the stroma. Aithaloderma ferruginea shows how 
these two growth types may be related, since in the early stages of development 
of the stroma a certain amount of upward growth takes place. 

The development of the archicarp from a vegetative hypha appears to be 
similar in Capnodium and Aithalodervia /errupinea, as far as could be ascertained. 
The subsequent development of ascogenous hyphae in the two genera appears to 
differ chiefly in the greater degree of septation shown in Capnodiunu 

The growth of the young asci, the development of ascogenous hyphae from 
below the young ascus, and the continued formation of asci are identical in all 
types. 

In all the species the development of the pore is by the digestion of the 
apical cells of the stroma wall. Growth of stromatal core hyphae to form pseudo- 
perlphyses Is marked la Capnodium mlidmtm var. wntscpfofwm, but does not 
occur in Aithaloderma. 

A series can be traced Ip the development of a special wall around the 
asci. In (kipnodium this does not occur, and the outer wall layer of the stroma, 
after the resorption of the core cells, serves as a wall for the mature ascospores. 
In Aithaloderma ferruginea the stromatal core is much more compact and wall¬ 
like, and by Its method of growth forms a wall around the developing asci, but 
is not abruptly differentiated from the rest of the stroma. In A. viridis this 
layer is separated from the outer wall of the stroma at the base by much looser 
tissue, and stands out very conspicuously. 

Von Hoehnel (1910) considers that the genua lAmacinula is distinct from 
the Cupnodlaceae, where it was placed by Theissen and Sydow, and describes the 
presence of a true perithecial wall more or less embedded in stromatal tissue. It 
is possible that this so-called perithecial wall may be a development of stroma 
tissue such as is described in Aithaloderma viridis. 

The Relationships o/ the Family Capnodiaceae. 

In considering the relationships of the family the nature of the ascospore- 
producing fruit-body must first be considered. Though reduced to a single loculus 
and resembling a typical perithecium when mature, developmentally It is a stroma 
—a stroma which continues to grow after the archicarp is initiated, and which 
may develop a stalk and a wall within itself. 

The bearing of these observations on the systematic position of the family 
Is here briefly discussed. The difference between the stromatic Sphaeriales and 
the Dothldeales lies in the fact that a t>erithecial wall is developed around the 
ascogenous tissue within the stroma of the former, but in the latter no wall Is 
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formed and the use! develop simply in locules in the stroma. In 1907 a new 
family, the Pseudosphaeriaceae, was described by von Hoehnel for certain species 
previously placed in the Sphaeriaceae. These fungi were considered to be inter¬ 
mediate In character between the stromatlc Bphaerlales and the Dothideales. 
Their perithecia were consideied to be unilocular stromata. No developmental 
studies were made, however, and all his conclusions were based on an examination 
of mature or neaiiy mature fructifications. The family was greatly enlarged by 
further additions from the Sphaeriales by von Hoehnel and Thelssen, and In 
1018 Theissen and Sydow raised them to the position of an order, the Pseudo- 
sphaeriales, Petrak (1923), In a comprehensive study of the group and its related 
species, attempted to trace a series showing the development of the perithecium 
of the typical Sphaeriales type fjom the stroma of the Dothideales through the 
Pseudosphaerialean genera Pleospom, Pyrenopeziza and LeptoHpliaeria. He also 
attempted to ti*ace the development of the ostiole from a pore developed 
lyslgenously to a true ostiole lined with periphyses, and the development of the 
paraphyses from strands of stroma tissue, connected above and below the 
developing asci, to true paraphyses of typical structure such as are found in the 
Sphaeriales. Gaumann (1928) adopted this scheme, and stated that true perithecia 
are formed by the fungi regarded as higher Paeudosphaeriaceae, and these are 
therefore truly Sphaerlaceous. 

Recently Miller (1928a) has shown that the disagreements between the earlier 
writers over the nature of the fungi variously attributed to the Sphaeriales and 
Pseudosphaeriales were due to non-appreciation of the true nature of the perltheclal 
wall in the Sphaeriales. He maintained that the stroma is vegetative tissue 
which does not arise as the result of sexual stimulus, and that the perltheclal 
wall is ‘'specialised tissue which arises from the archlcarp and from the beginning 
encloses the ascogenous centrum’* (p. 194), the asci, paraphyses and perlphysei 
also being produced by the archicarp. 

It is clear, therefore, that there can be no transition in the way maintained 
by Petrak from the Sphaeriales to the Dothideales, since the development of the 
elements of the ascospore producing fructification is fundamentally different. 
In the Pseudosphaeriales and Dothideales the apical pore develops lyslgenously 
and the paraphyses are stromatlc In origin, while in the true Sphaeriales 
periphyses grow up from the perithecial wall tissue to form a true octlole lined 
by cells of ascogenous origin, and the paraphyses grow from the ascogenous hyphae 
at the base of the perithecium. Blaln (1927) also maintained that in the 
Dothideales the development of the pore is lysigenous, and there is no perithecial 
wall. Orton (1924). in an extensive review of literature on the stroma, also 
came to the conclusion that it is definitely a vegetative structure. 

Miller (1928a) has shown that in Quignaniia, a fungus previously placed In 
the Sphaeriales, a homogeneous stromatlc matrix Is formed. In this stroma tfn 
archicarp is differentiated, and gives rise to asci which grow at the expense of 
the stroma, causing its disintegration. He also considered that Teichospora belongs 
to the Dothideales. Nichols (1896) has described in Teiehospora the development 
of a solid stromatlc body in which the asci develop. In the stromatlc Sphaeriales, 
Wehmeyer (1926). Miller (1928h) and others have shown that a true perithecium 
wall and ostiole develop from colled Woronin hyphae. 

Miller concluded that the Pseudosphaeriales have no features not In common 
with the Dothideales, and recommended that they be merged with them, and 
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their position determined by characters of ascus and spores and ascal hymenlum 
rather than by the thickness of the stroma wall or the number of locules In the 
stroma as hitherto. 

He considered that the Pseudosphaeriales, Perlsporiaceae, Coryneliaceae and 
Dothldeaceae are characterized by the absence of a true perlthecial wall, and by 
the asci being borne in loculea of a stroma. Since they do not develop true 
perithecia he believes that they cannot be regarded as Pyrenomycetes, 

Following Miller's scheme the Capnodlaceae belong to the Dothldeales, since 
the perfect fruit-body has been shown to develop as a stroma, no perlthecial wall 
being formed. 

The Capnodlaceae are not related to the simple Sphaerlales which show the 
development of antheridia and ascogonia, or to the stromatlc Sphaerlales In which 
the perltheclum develops from colled Woronin hyphae. 

It does not appear that there is any close relationship to the Perlsporiaceae or 
Bryslphaceae, In the Kryeiphaceae it Is well known that a true perltheclum Is 
developed after the formation of an ascogonium, with or without an antherldlum. 
In MelioXa (Perlsporiaceae) Graff (1932) has recently shown that a true 
perltheclum wall Is formed under a shield-like structure, and that antherldium 
and ascogonium are produced though no fusion was observed. 

Arnaud (1910) considered that the species of the Capnodlaceae showed close 
affinities with the Sphaerlales and placed Capnodium salicinum in the genus 
Teichospordt and Capnodiym {Aithalodernia) vitri in the genus Plcosphaeria. Nichols 
(1896) has shown that Teichospora forms a solid stroma, and Amaud himself 
(1910) described the early stages of the development of a stroma in Pleosphaeria 
citri. Neither of these genera can therefore be placed in the Sphaeriaceae. In 
Teichosporat Nichols described the formation of an oval uninucleate cell from the 
parenchymatous tissue of the stroma, and stated that ascl appear without 
fertilization. 

The formation of the stroma in Teichospora appears to differ markedly from 
that in the Capnodlaceae in that an almost solid body is formed by the 
segmentation of a vegetative hypha, and the description of the development of 
the ascogenous hyphae is not sufficiently detailed to permit of close comparison. 
The habit of Teichospora which grows on dead branches, often partly aubxnerged» 
also differs from that of Capnodium, which is superficial and grows only on the 
honey-dew excreted by scale Insects. For the present, therefore, it seems best 
that Teichospora should not be included In the same genus as (7apno<lltim. 

Very little is known of the early stages In the development of the ascogenous 
hyphae in the Dothldeales. In Dothidella ulmi, the only species which has been 
investigated in detail, Killian (1920) described the formation of an archicarp of 
3~4 cells, each of which becomes 2"8mucleate. These come into communlcation 
by breakdown of walls and fuse In pairs, then entering the ascogenous hyphae. 
This method of development resembles that of Capnodium and Aithatoderma 
nore closely than any other described type. The chief dltterenoe is the number 
of nuclei In the cells of the archicarp. 

It is Impossible to say whether the stroma of the Capnodlaceae is reduced 
from a multilocular form such as Dothidella, or whether the tendency to form 
bilocular stromata indicates that it is a primitive type of the Dothldeales. 

Orton (1924) has shown that In Catacauma a rudimentary perlthecial wall 
of a few *‘nurse*’ cells is formed, which is reaprbed by the developing ascl. This 
Indicaies that the Dothidealoan type of fructification may have been derived from 
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the Btroxnatic Sphaeriales by reduction, rather than that, as Petrak (1923) has 
attempted to show, evolution should have taken place from the Dothideales to 
the Sphaeriales. In this case the Capnodlaceae would represent a further stage 
In reduction of both perlthecial wall and stroma. 

There does not appear to be sufficient JuBtihcation for Woronlchln’s proposed 
order, Capnodlales, as these fungi show no features which should exclude them 
from the Dothideales as defined by Miller, 

Certain types of elaboration after reduction, so that structures are produced 
resembling those of different origin found In unrelated fungi, are seen In 
Aithatodcrjna viridis and Capfioclium, In the one. a stromatlc wall somewhat 
resembling a perlthecial wall is developed within the stroma, and in the other, 
stroma threads may concentrate under the pore resemhling periphyses to some 
extent. 

In consideration of these facts llu* writer considers that the family 
Capnodiaceae should be placed in the Dothideales. 

Thr Noincjictatnre of Capnodlum sallcinum. 

Arnaud (1911) has pointed out that Montagne (1849), in his description of 
the type of Vapnodiuvi salicinum, confused the pycnidla and the ascogenous 
fructifications, both of which produce spores which are very much alike, 
Montague's description of the ascogenous fructifications therefore included the 
shape types of the pycnidia. Later authorities have followed this error, but 
Tulasne, Kickx and later von Hoehnel (1909) have given revised descriptions 
which are quite adequate. There Is no reason, therefore, for placing the species 
of the genus Capnodium in other later-formed genera as Arnaud has done, 
especially since, as has been shown in this paper, it Is doubtful whether the 
relation to Teivhospora is a close one. Further investigations on the life history 
of Pleosphacria are necessary before the relationship of Aithaloderma citri to this 
genus can be proved, 

Summary. 

An examination has been made of the life histories of four species of 
Capnodium and Aithaloderma, members of the Capnodlaceae. 

In all species the mycelium consists of uninucleate cells, and the hyphae 
branch and anastomose at wide angles. 

In Capnodium the pycnidia are compound merlstogenous In Oilgln, and 
vertically elongated when mature. The ascogenous fructification arises as a 
stroma which develops from the division and subsequent growth of several 
adjoining cells of a hypha, and is composed of loosely-woven threads with an 
outer dark wall layer and a thln-walled core-tissue. The archicarp arises from 
k vegetative hypha at the base of the core, and consists of a number of cells. 
The archicarp becomes multlnucleate, probably by the resorption of the walls 
between the cells. The nuclei associate and probably fuse in pairs. Ascogenous 
hyphae bud out and branch through the base of the core, giving rise to asci 
which grow vertically up through the core-tissue, resorbing it. No fusions have 
been observed in the young ascus. An apical pore develops lysigenously, and 
stroma hyphae grow up under It simulating periphyses. 

In Aithaloderma ferruginea the pycnidia are compound merlstogenous in 
origin, and are rather flat when mature. The stroma develops (1) by growth 
in thickness under a merlstogenously formed disc, (2) radially by growth around 
the edges* and (3) by a certain amount of upward growth in the young stage* 
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aa in Capnodium, The archicarp arises at the base as in Capnodiunit and nuclear 
fusions probably take place. Ascogenous hyphae grow out across the base of 
the stroma, giving rise to asci as In Capnodium, The apical pore is developed 
lysigenously. 

In Aithatoderma viridiit, increase In thickness of the ascogenous stroma takes 
place exclusively beneath a radially growing disc. A compact wall of stromatic 
tissue is developed round the young asci distinct from the more loosely woven 
stroma tissue round it and resembles a peritheclal wall. 

It is concluded that the Capnodlaceae as represented by Capnodium and 
Aithaloderma should he placed in the order Dothideales. 

In conclusion the writer desires to thank Professor T. G. B. Osborn and 
Professor J. McLuckie for helpful criticism and advice, and Miss J. Vickery and 
Mr. A. Burges for confirming observations. 
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THE GASTEROMYCETES OP AUSTRALASIA. XVII. 

SOME NEW SPKOIES OE HYMENOOABTKACKAE. 

By G. H, Cunningham, D.Sc., Ph.D., P.R.S.N.Z. 
fRead 24th April, 1»36.] 

Three new species qf Hymenogastraoeae are here described and four new 
combinations recorded. The new combinations will be discussed in succeeding 
papers of the series. 

OfTAviANiA PALLIDA (Massee and Rodway), n. comb. 

OyMTwmyces pallidus Mass, et Rodw., Knv Bull,, 1898, p. 126. 

Type 7oco?ffy.—Cascades, Hobart. 

OcTAViANiA OT.ABBA (Rodway), 11 . comb. 

Hydnanffium glahrum Rodw., Proc. Roy, iSoc. Tm., 1920 (1921), p. 157. 

Type locality ,—Cascades Hobart. 

OoTAViANiA BRiSBANENSis (Berkeley and Broome), n. comb. 

Hydnangimi auatraliense Berk, et Br., Transi, Linn. Soc,, ii, 1888, 66.— 
Oc(at?ia«ia alvcolaia Cko. et Maas,, Grev,, xvi, 1888, 2.— Hydnangium hrishanensc 
Berk, et Br., ex ('Jke., Hhk, Aunt. Fungi, 1892, 247.— Arcangetiella aufitraUenais 
(Berk, et Br.) Dodge, Ann. MUa, Bot, Oard„ xvlll, 1931, 468. 

Type localifj/.'—Brisbane, Queensland. 

OCTAVIANIA STRIATA, n. sp. 

Plants irregularly globose or pyriform, 16-26 mm. diameter, exteriorly reddish* 
brown and dull, smooth but wrinkled when dry. Peridlum compact, 60-110/u thick, 
of strongly gelatinized, densely woven hyphne. Gleba ochraceous when dry, firm, 
cells somewhat elliptical, or slightly labyrinth!form, empty, variable In size, about 
2-4 mm. larger below; sterile base present or absent; tramal plates 66-76^ thick, 
of densely woven gelatinized hyphae, firm; basidia 4-Bpored. Spores globose, 
hyaline, 8-10 m diameter (including reticulations), shortly pedicellate, strongly 
reticulated, wings to 1*5^ tall, arranged in the form of striae. 

Diatrihution, —Australia. 

New Sdutb Wales; Neutral Bay, 6/12, J.B.C.^ (Det. by L. Rodway as 
H, Mahanenae)* —South Australia: Mt. Lofty, 6/24, J.B.C.* (Type collection); 
same locality, 5/28, J.B.C.* 

The species resembles 0. hHabanenaiat but differs in that although the spores 
are reticulated, the reticulations are arranged in the form of striae, and tend 
to parallel one another save where they converge at the poles; the peridlum la 
of a somewhat different texture, and the tramal plates are more strongly gelatinized^ 
so that the whole plant is much firmer. LACttferous ducts ai*e apparent iva two 
collections, but have not been noted in the third, despite a careful search. 
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DendhogASTER FTTLVtJs (Rodway). n. comb. 

Hymenoifaster fulvus Rodw., Proc. Hoy. Soc. Tafi,» 1918 (1920), 109. 

Type locality, —Cascades, Hobart. 

Dkndboqabtkr pmiFORMTS, n. ap. 

Plants pyriform or subturblnate, to IB mm. tall, amooth, reddish-brown. 
Perldlum double, 200-250^ thick, exterior layer of pseudoparenchyma, interior layer 
of brown, partly gelatinised parallel hyphae, Gteba reddish-brown or ferruginous, 
cells subglobose, 1~2 mm.; with a definite sterile base and traversed by a pallid 
yellow, dendroid, percurrent columella; tramal plates 90-110/* thick, pseudo- 
parenchymatous ; basidia 4-8pored. Spores obovate, chestnut-brown, 12-14 x 6*5-8;*, 
shortly pedicellate, distinctly areolate, wall to 1 *Bm thick. 

Diairiliuiion, —Australia. 

South Australia: Encounter Bay, 8/23, J.B.C.* (Jpype collection, in herb. 
Cleland). 

The species Is characterized by the double peridium and large obovate spores. 

Gautieria macrorpora, n. sp. 

Plants subglobose or somewhat Irregular, 10-25 mm. diameter, pallid-white 
with a tinge of bluish-green, becoming ochraeeous when dry. Perldlum 150-200m 
thick, of a single layer of pseudoparenchyma and a prominent layer of crystals 
lying next the gleba. Gleba umber-brown, cells minute, 2-.? mm., filled with spores, 
appearing compact; traversed by a branched columella arising from a scanty 
sterile base; tramal plates S0-80m thick, of woven gelatinized hyphae; basidia 
2-spored. Spores broadly elliptical or broadly fusiform, 20-27 x 11-14m» ferruginous, 
apex acuminate, base shortly pedicellate, ribs about 8-10 In number, acute, vaguely 
anastomosed and to 2’5 m tall. 

Distribution, —Australia. 

South Australia; Mt. Lofty. 7/28, J.B.C.* (Type collection). 

The species may be separated from (h alhida, which it resembles in the largo 
spores, by the larger colls of the gleba, different tramal plates, and broader, 
less acuminate, more acutely ribbed spores. Dr. Cleland recorded that plants 
of this abundant collection when fresh possessed a fragrant smell as of strawberry 
jam. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EROSION AND HYDROORAPHIC CHANGES 

IN THE UPPER MURRAY CATCHMENT, N.S.W. 

By Faank a. Craft, B.Sc., Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Geography. 

(Plates nine Text-figures.) 

[Head 29th May, 1935.} 

The Upper Murray landscape has distinctive features as the result of the more 
recent phases of Its development. Throughout Its extent, all stream courses 
except those of a torrent character (Text-fig. 5) are marked by the presence of 
alluvials in two strata—an upper horizon of silt, soil material, or soil, and a 
lower horizon of pebbles, deposited on the fresh or weathered rock surfaces of 
the relevant parts of the landscape. Where torrent sections do not Intervene, 
the deposits are continuous from the heads of the streams and valleys to the 
main alluvial sheet on which the Murray flows; where the courses are broken 
by torrents, the alluviated conditions apply to the gentler upper and lower valleys 
(Including those of the high plateau, Text-fig. 2), and to breaks in the torrent 
courses themselves. The usual thicknesses of the strata are 5 to 10 feet for 
the pebbles, and 5 to 20 feet for the silt, except In the Murray bottoms, where 
the total thickness is as great as 60 feet. At valley Junctions, or where fans from 
minor hillside streams merge Into bottom lands, the pebble horizon is continuous, 
without discordancies, and the surface presented Is of fine material. The only 
notable exceptions to this rule are found where the main streams (Tooma, Swampy 
Plain and Indi) emerge from major canyons, and the silt contains an Inter¬ 
mixture of pebbles. 

The more recent erosion has been directed towards the removal of these 
deposits, and makes the fourth stage In the late history of the surface material. 
The stages are: 1.—The valleys existed without extensive alluvium, and the 
material taken from their floors and sides was transported by the streams, 
2.—The streams carried pebbles, which were deposited on the gentler grades of 
the main valleys. 3.—Movement of fine rock waste and soil from the middle and 
upper slope of valley sides, throughout their lengths, increased the colluvial 
deposits of the lower slopes, and buried the pebbles; at the same time, fine 
silt carried by the rivers was deposited In the main valleys below the torrent 
courses. 4.—The most recent action has been directed towards the cutting and 
removal of these silts, without corresponding deposition In the Murray course 
above the Hume weir, or on the bottom lands. The cutting has resulted In local 
terracing. 

The definition of the most recent features necessarily depends upon the 
possibility of measurement within the limits available. Inspection discloses that 
the forest, scrub, or grass lands of the ridge tops and valley sides are retaining 
a surface cover of organic soil a few Inches thick, whose denudation could only 
be measured by a great number of experiments extending over a period of jrears; 

A 
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Information under this heading is not avaiJable, so the modern lowering of ridge 
crests cannot be discussed. On the other hand, the more recent changes in the 
valley bottoms and alluvials may be defined by departures from pre-existing 
conditions, and Individual examples may be readily measured by surveys with 
compass, tape, and level. The occurrences show an acceleration of erosion 
towards the present time, and the term “modern” is applied to cover the period 
concerned, which Is of the order of the 60 or 60 years beginning about 1880 and 
1870 respectively. The period itself was determined by reference to Individual 
features which appeared during that time, and to an older series of forms which 
has been relatively stable since a time antedating the commencement of the 
modern period: in general, the two are clearly differentiated, and the acceleration 
of erosion represents a modern departure from the conditions of temporary 
equilibrium that had been previously attained. 

Crifcria of Ape, and Distribution of Forms. 

Modern erosional forms occur on the courses of established streams, or where 
definite channels are now being cut: individual features have been dated by threo 
principal references—human evidence, trees, and soils, which may be considered 
in that order. 



Text-'fig. 1.—^Locality map of the New South Wales portion of the Hume 
catchment, This is barred in the Inset, where the Victorian portion is 

outlined immediately to the south-west. 
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The largest active cuttings have been formed within living memory; the two 
major gullies at Tooma began “some fifty years ago'\ according to residents; that 
on Seven Mile Creek began about 1890, and three smaller examples at Khancoban 
are attributed to the period 1879 or 1880 to 1890. One of these latter finally 
undermined a dam at its then-existing head In the winter of 1926, since when 
(to 1933) it has progressed at a rate that would give an age of 40 years to 
the complete feature. In many cases, the re-location of roads and bridges, the 
destruction of fences by recent cutting, the continued deposition of sand below 
gullies, and the collapse of banks each winter give additional evidence of the 
recency of features, and the activity of processes. On the other hand, the presence 
of large trees or tree relics in channels is proof of greater age, and may serve 
to define cross-sections which existed before the modern phase of erosion 
commenced. This Is particularly the case with eucalypU of diameter 30'' or more 
that were rlngbarked or felled so long ago that all branches have disappeared, or 
whose stumps are rotting in the ground (Plate li, figs. 1. 3, 5). With these, and 
with living gnarled trees, an age of 40 to 50 years may be assumed with certainty 
(personal communication from Mr. C. E. Lane-Poole), which is the minimum 
required to place the surface features outside the modern period. This criterion 
is generally supported by soli evidence. All channels which are now being eroded 
have sandy floors, even where the surface being attacked is a mature chernozem 
soil (as in Plate lil, fig. 2): others, particularly that of Wagra Creek and the 
middle part of Fowler’s Swamp Creek, have maturing black soils on their floors, 
and graded banks. The soils are forming in Htu. These latter channels are older 



Text-fig. 3.—Orographic map. Approximate definitions are: highlands above 
8,000 feet; uplands 1,000 feet to 8,000 feet; lowlands below 1,000 feet. 
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than the others, and only the portions which clearly diverge from such conditions 
are reckoned as modem. 

Another form of modern erosion Is purely artificial, namely, the gold workings 
on the uplands about Tumbarumba, Much of the excavated material was deposited 
on the valley bottoms at Tooma, where it is clearly differentiated from the other 
alluvials In texture, arrangement and vegetation, and gives the only modem 
example of large-scale deposition. In addition, there has been limited sheet 
erosion on the cultivated lands of the Bowna Creek and Tumbarumba districts. 
No estimate has been made of these, because most of the original surface appears 
to have been preserved, the streams flowing from such lands are generally clear, 
channels have not silted greatly, and the material carried by the streams In the 
former district is coarse and fine gravel, which Is derived from certain of the 
channels. 

On these criteria, it Is apparent that there has been a distinctive phase of 
erosion confined to modem times, and spxmd over the half-century beginning about 
1880, and the distribution of the volumes displaced in this action may be arranged 
as in Text-figure 8. This discloses that modem forma are confined to three 
horizons—the channels of the Murray River and streams immediately adjoining 



Text-fig. 3 —Volumes removed by modern erosion, with a probable general 
order of accuracy of ± 20%. No great deposition is experienced, Individual 
oases being less than $% of the displaced volume in specific cases. The 
gold slulcings at Tumbarumba were estimated from deposits at Tooma, 
and the volume eroded from the Murray channel was approximated by 
attributing a standard cross-section of removal to all bends In the cutting 
sections for the general maximum lengths of erosion: the result of the 
latter le tentative, but It is probably a liberal allowance. 
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It; alluvial fans and aprons with a general slope of 1° to 3® facing the Murray 
valley bottoms* and deep soils or fans of similar gradient at the heads of minor 
valleys on the uplands to an altitude of some 2*000 feet. Apart from the Murray 
itself* Bowna Creek and the short lowland portions of the Swampy Plain* Indi 
and Tooma Rivers, this attack is one on the relics of sediments and hill wash 
that accumulated in the valleys* and on slopes over the whole landscape In times 
past. The exceptions named have a wide extent and depth on plains of gentle 
gradient, and have been preserved except in the narrower part of the Murray 
valley between Talmalmo and Fowler's Swamp Creek* where much of the original 
material has been removed. 

Shape of the Modern Features, 

The restricted nature of modern cutting suggests that it is part of a cyclical 
action* and one may ask whether the forms themselves are in agreement with 
this. Three distinct considerations enter into the answer* because three sets 
of forms must be treated separately, namely, those of the Murray, of the Bowna 
Creek basin, and of the gullied lands. 

With the Murray, the essential feature of the channel is* that a normal flood 
volume in September and October is contained by the banks, except in a few 
restricted places. In the section between the Swampy Plain River and Tintaldra, 
there is some activity in the formation of cut-offs (Plate ill* flg. 4), but where 
the river enters a narrower valley below Tintaldra, hillabongs are usually found 
on one bank only, and are relic features (Plate iii, fig. 1). In times of exceptional 
flood, river water makes Its way through them and over the low-lying plains, but 
they are usually filled by rain water. Here a change takes place in the river 
channel: above Tintaldra, there Is extensive bank cutting in places by a shallow 
stream, but in the Jingelllc district the river is deeper, and the channel is being 
extended laterally by the flood stream cutting behind lines of trees, and gradually 
destroying them (Plate ill, flg. 1). This enlargement may affect each bank at 
the same time, but it Is limited downstream by the contraction of the flood plains 
below Talmalmo. From here to Fowler's Swamp Creek the course is more stable* 
and the banks are reinforced at intervals by massive granites: the condition 
approximates to the tributaries* because most of the sediments have been eroded, 
and at Wymah the river has sunk its course 30 feet below the old alluvial surface. 
Summing up, it Is found that the modern work of the Murray has been directed 
towards the stabilization of a single channel below the level of the flood plains 
and billabongs* and to lateral expansion in places where the channel is not 
sutflcient to carry the present flood volumes. 

Turning now to the Bowna Creek drainage, a good deal of variety is met 
with. The streams are intermittent in character, and flow in channels carved 
in soil, alluvium and thoroughly decomposed rock at a depth of 8 to 12 feet 
below the plains. Certain of these channels are stable, particularly in the clay 
loams of the farming lands towards the west, but others in granite waste are 
suffering enlargement* or are in process of formation (Plate 11, flg. 1; Text-figure 
4 ). The usual action is lateral enlargement without much change In local stream 
gradient* or vertical displacement of the stream, but in places this has been varied 
by a definite entrenchment of the order of 4 to 6 feet (Plate li* flg. 2). From this, 
two salient facts emerge: firstly, most of the channels are pre-modem, and they 
have existed for some time with steep or vertical banks; secondly, there has been 
a revival in cutting, with the continued formation and recession of vertical 
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banks, and local entrenchment In older terraces. This resembles some phases of 
the third series of forms. 

The gully lands Include many new areas of erosion which may be described 
as simple barrancas or arroyos—in fact, practically all the examples east of 
Talmalmo merit such terms. On the other hand, Fowler's Swamp Creek illustrates 



Text-fig. 4.—Condition of stream channels. The torrent, rock or rock bar 
channels of Text-fig. 5 may be regarded as having a limited erosion risk 
attached lo them, but others classed as "stable” are merely In equilibrium 
with present cotidltions, and carry a much greater risk. Victorian conditions 

duplicate these. 

the whole process of development of such features, from the stage of headward 
cutting Into smooth flats, to that in which an old channel floor becomes silted 
by wash derived from upstream (Plate ii, figs. 3. 4). Towards the Murray, a 
road bridge has been almost obscured by drift: here, and Immediately upstream, 
the channel floor appears as a deflnite terrace, with steep banks separating It 
from the original surface of the fan, but the features are less perfect In the 
middle course, where attack has I’ecommenced on vertical banks. Other pre¬ 
modern forms along Wagra Creek (Plate 11, fig. 6) bear a close resemblance to 
the new cut at Talmalmo, but their progress has been limited by a rock channel. 

In the foregoing cases, the older features are recognizable as expanded 
gullies, and they have some counterparts In the Maragle Creek drainage. 
Evidences of more complete action appear on many other streams in the form of 
terraces, or terrace relics, for the whole lengths originally alluviated. The 
greater part of the Maragle, CoppaboUa, JlngelUc and Mannus Creek systems 
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come under this heading (Plate ill, flg, 5), and the modern attack on alluvial 
remains gives minor cutting with vertical banks at intervals (Text-flg, 4). In 
general, the tendency is for the slopes to assume the aspect they had before the 
deposition of alluvials. Modem erosional forms in this catchment of the upper 
Murray are due to a revival and expansion of cutting forces on the various parts 
of the landscape, making towards the complete removal of alluvials and deeply 
weathered material that have survived earlier attacks. A minor cycle of erosion 
is thus approaching completion, both as regards individual features and the 
surface as a whole, and the Murray is completing the stabilization of a single 
channel, which Is being adjusted to the needs of the flood stream. 

The Factor of Human Interference, 

This account of modern features may be regarded as idealistic, because It 
does not consider the possible effects of human occupation with respect to the 
clearing of timber and shrubs, and their replacement by grasses. It might be 
argued that many specific erosional features can be traced directly to some form 
of human Interference, and that streams have become more violent as the result 
of quicker run-off following partial deforestation, and consequently give Increased 
erosion. This is the essence of Wood's (1928) contention, and it appears to be 
the standard opinion on the subject at the present time. If it be true, a new 
minor cycle has commenced as the result of settlement, contrary to the views 
expressed above. For this reason, the problem of human interference must be 
treated in Us several aspects. 

There Is no doubt that many individual features are the direct result of 
human agency. According to residents, the greater part of the major gullies 
at Tooma were cut after the removal of scrub from shallow channels, and other 
features, here and at Khancoban, were initiated by drainage channels cut across 
deep soil or alluvial aprons. In addition, roadside drains at Jindera have been 
greatly enlarged and deepened. In the same districts, there are also incipient 
gullies which have been checked by the retention of scrub or trees on their 
aides. On the other hand, it is not difficult to mention examples of modern 
cutting despite the presence of trees. The channel of Seven Mile Creek, Talmalmo, 
is being enlarged at the expense of living trees (Plate it, fig. 6), and the upper 
half of its modern length of 2i miles, representing a quarter of the eroded volume, 
was swept out of the parkland during the single flood season of 1981. Enlarge¬ 
ment of the Murray channel with the gradual destruction of tree lines has been 
noted, and in the section between the Swampy Plain and Tooma liiver junctions 
with the main stream, active cutting is in progress where the river passes through 
forests, apart from the cutting bends In cleared lands. In fact, the undermined 
trees set up further erosion by diverting the current against the opposite bank. 
Similar cases of sylvan destruction are found in the Bowna Creek drainage. 

In addition, there are places which could not be protected by trees, namely, 
the steep or vertical banks left along the older channels, particularly in the 
lowlands adjoining the Murray. These have survived for some time whilst 
trees grew on the channel floors, and the soils tended to become mature, and 
they existed in all the channels classifled as showing "cutting banks at intervals" 
(Text-flg. 4), and especially in those of Bowna, Fowler's Swamp and JlngelUc 
Creeks. Modem revival of cutting and bank recession, which is now taking place 
rapidly, is a clear indication of changing stream conditions apart from the element 
of fiorlstic protection, which was slight or non-existent in such eases. Moreover, 
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the actual presence of channels antecedent to the modern period throughout the 
lowlands and uplands, and their close resemblance to those developing at the 
present day, is enough to show a continuity of process. 

Human interference with natural flora has thus been responsible for the 
development of some of the new eroslonal features, mainly of the barranca or 
arroyo type. Places similar to those attacked were reduced in the past in all 
districts where the modern attack on relics is active* at a time antecedent to the 
modem period, and others have lately developed or revived despite protection 
by trees: cutting has also recommenced on old, unprotected banks. The conclusion 
is, that settlement has accelerated erosion in some respects, but the places so 
attacked were those most liable to natural cutting, and which were unstable in 
any case. 

Turning now to the question of accelerated run-ofl following partial or 
complete deforestation, It is desirable to have some understanding of the typical 
Australian forest with respect to run-off. Lane-Poole (1932) has outlined some 
of the characteristics of the sclerophyllous forests which comprise the greater 
part of the wooded lands in the Murray basin, as elsewhere. In general, the 
limiting factor is water rather than light, the forests have an open canopy, humus 
will not form naturally, and with the older trees, . . except In moist situations* 
all the ground Is now quite bare of vegetation or carries but the smallest leafed 
shrubs and grasses” (p. 283). The floor of the forest Is thus characteristically 
dry* and does not have an appreciable surface layer of humus: indeed, the 
opening words of the quotation make It clear that the relationship between 
the forests and moist places is a casual one. In the Upper Murray basin, the 
forest growth is low (generally less than 80 feet), the slopes vary up to 60°, 
but are usually in excess of 15® away from the valley bottoms and the uplands 
about Tumbarumba, and the narrow hanging leaves of the eucalypts combine 
with these factors to give free admission of wind and sunlight. Exceptions to 
the rule are comprised in the forests of Mountain Ash (JS. gigantea) found 
above 3,000 feet, smaller neighbouring areas of other species, and swamplands 
of the higher plateaus. Byles (p. 20) estimates the area of Mountain Ash at 
87 square miles; the swamplands, with their dense covering of shrubs or tall 
grasses, cover rather less than 60 square miles, and other forests of close 
stand are probably not so extensive. The exceptions are grouped In the higher 
lands, and comprise about 10% of the New South Wales part of the catchment. 

How do these forest types influence run-ofl? The minor areas, particularly 
the swamps and marshy places, supply water to streams throughout the year, 
and are thus capable of absorbing rainfall In quantity. This may apply to 
restricted parts of the close-stand forests as well, but it is not clear that the 
bulk of the forests make any great difference in run-off as compared* for example* 
with grasslands. This follows from the general nature of the forest floor* and 
is supported by experience. For instance, the shafts left by mining prospectors 
are almost Invariably dry; there is an absence of springs and soaks from the 
mounteln sides with vertical ranges up to 6,000 feet, even where the slopes are 
covered with a thick mantle of rock waste and soil over the Impervious rocks; 
and streams rely for their perennial flow on the limited moist places, mainly 
in the higher lands. The greater part of the forests has very little extra 
means of water storage on which the checking of run-ofl necessarily depends, 
and it is difficult to see how partial clearing could have a significant influence 
on the run-ofl In times of exceptionally heavy rain (e.g.* 1917 and 1931). 
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Of the field examples of modern erosion, the cut on Seven Mile Creek, 
Talmalzno, has the greatest immediate bearing on this topic. The hills forming 
the catchment are wooded, and have suffered little damage, if any, through 
fires (Plate li, fig. 6). Despite this, the rush of the 1931 floods was enough 
to scour out the upper half of the cut, as already described. It may be 
concluded that there is no reason for postulating a greatly accelerated run-off 
from the settled districts as the result of partial deforestation, and the modem 
features may have had a like origin to those of earlier periods, which were similar 
in form and position, and lacked the complication of human interference. What 
was this origin? 


Tectonics versus Hydrography, 

Physiographic and geological work on the coast of New South Wales has 
revealed evidences of vertical oscillations of a maximum order of 200 feet; 
the evidences Include raised beaches (David and Etheridge, 1890) or shell 
deposits (Statham, 1892); submerged forest remains (Etheridge, Grlmshaw and 
David, 1896; David and Halligan, 1908), and such features as drowned valleys 
(Andrews, 1903). Prom this it has followed that stream features, such as 
alluvial deposits or terraces, have been associated with these oscillatory move¬ 
ments (e.g., Morton, 1920, In Queensland; Taylor, 1923), and the interpretation 
of inland features may have been Influenced by similar considerations. Thus 
Andrews (1910) refers to alternate submergences and uplifts as explaining 
the deposition and terracing of sediments at Forbes and Parkes, in the Lachlan 
valley, so it may be asserted that tectonic factors have been considered to be 
the determinants in the sculpture of the more recent land forms of this region. 

Such an hypothesis cannot be admitted for the valley of the Upper Murray, 
for several reasons. Firstly, the modern and pre-modern erosional features 
In the fans and alluviaJs are distributed both above and below the torrent 
sections of all the main streams (Text-figs. 4, 6). These torrent sections, with 
their rapids and cascades, form a distinct break between the valleys and alluvials 
of the lowlands, on one hand, and the uplands and highlands on the other. 
It Is difficult to imagine an action extending from the local base-level and 
passing them without a considerable delay; there is no evidence of such an 
action at present, but on the contrary similar features are developing, and 
have developed, at all levels. Secondly, it has been observed that the erosional 
features of the lowland streams do not involve a general or appreciable change 
of stream gradient, and they are often spasmodic in distribution along 
any one course; this applies particularly to Bowna Creek and the Murray itself. 
Thirdly, It Is found that when individual examples are taken, cutting has 
proceeded without reference to the main stream course. For example, some of the 
largest cuttings at Tooma are separated from the main streams by widths of 
unaffected alluvial bottom lands, on which a part of the eroded material is being 
deposited: on Fowler's Swamp Creek, the Khancoban hillsides, or with the 
examples In the Tumbarumba uplands, there is a similar tendency to raise the 
local base-level by this secondary deposition. 

From these considerations, it appears that any explanation of the more 
recent erosional forms on this landscape must apply eaually well to all parts, 
and must also consider the relationships of the alluvials in which they have been 
cut; In any case, a rejuvenation by some form of differential uplift cannot be 
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allowed. Deprived of this explanation, recourae must be had to the streams 
themselves, and the cutting explained through variations In their flow. 



classed as "torrent** and **rock*’ is, that the former are scoured by rapid 
streams, and the latter have stretches of still water, or aggradation fiats 

at Intervals. 

The Hydrographic Factor. 

An examination of the short- and long-term variations in rainfall and stream 
flow of the Upper Murray and Snowy Rivera has been made separately (Craft, 
1934). So far as records show, the small region concerned is a unit with respect 
to winter rainfall, which is closely related to flood discharges of the rivers: 
Table I shows this relationship, and supplements the information already 
published (op, clt., p. 330). 

Speaking generally, an earlier period of high flow was centred about the 
year 1S90, and a similar later period commenced in 1917, and extended to the 
present day: between the two, there was a period in which low floods pre¬ 
dominated. These conditions are rather similar to those disclosed by Morrison 
for the upper Nepean and Murrumbidgee Rivers, and for the Lachlan with greater 
irregularity (1919, graphs facing p. 13), or by Flnucane and Forman (1929, p, 57) 
for the Swan River, W.A. They are reflected by the incidence of major individual 
floods, which occurred in the Upper Murray in the years 1878, 1887 1889 1899^ 
1893, 1894, 1906, 1916, 1917. 1918, 1920, 1921, 1923. 1926, and mi/ench* bdlng 
in excess of 4-5 million acre-feet for the year at Albury, whose average annual 
flow is 3*7 mlUlon acre-feet. Thus it appears that certain individual years and 
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TABtn J. 

Corrdation of mnt£>r rainfatl (Mnu^ctober) and itream flow reeordt {Jum-^Noomber). Minor vnpiffftctiont 
in rftcord* (op. p. 328) have (teen intarpokUod from neii/hboutinff idations. 


1 

KlementH. 

Period. 

CorreUtton 
Cocfll clout. 

Probable 

Mrror. 

Tumbanimlia rainfall with 

Batlow rainfall .. .. ,. .. .. 

18&1^1932 

003 

001 

Tooma rainfall .. 

1801-1032 

0 08 

O'004 

Kiaudra rainfall 

1801-1932 

082 

003 

Albxiry rainfall .. 

1891-1032 

0*86 

0 03 

Kosciusko raiufall-Jlndabync flow 

1012-1032 

087 

0 08 

Klandra ralDfail-Jindabyna flow ,. 

10U3-1032 

Obi 

010 

Batlow rafnfall-JjngcItte flow 

1801-1032 

0‘8fl 

008 

Xurnbaruinbu rainfall-Jingelllo flow 

1891-1032 

0-83 


Tooma rainfall-Jlngrlllc flow .. .. .. ' 

1891-1932 

0 78 


Albury ralnfall-Albury flow . 

1 1878-1032 

0‘8d 

1 

0 03 


seasons have had excessive volumes, which have been associated with major 
Inundations and destruction of human works; from the latter viewpoint, the 
winter seasons of 1917, 1931, and 1894, in that order, were the most disastrous, 
and tho greatest disturbance of landsc^ape equilibrium is to be expected at such 
times. 

Whether such a disturbance has occurred must, of course, be determined in 
the field. Any relationship between flow and erosion rests on a purely empirical 
basis, because there is no rule that would enable one to say that a certain volume, 
or average, or intensity of flow, represents a critical value at which erosion 
begins to accelerate. Nor is the abstract trend a more reliable guide, because 
it is based on averages which have no demonstrable connection witli, stream work, 
and its gradient is largely determined by the negative features of excessively 
low floods; all that one can say is, that the positive annual flow or winter flood 
trends for the Murray, especially those disclosed by the more accurate reiiords 
of the present century. Indicate a rising flow which gives an expectation of 
increased stream work and erosion. Xf the individual major floods, or the periods 
In which they have been grouped, have been enough to overcome the Inertia of 
those parts of the landscape which they affect, the later smaller flows could 
reasonably be expected to continue the work on weakened or damaged surfaces, 
and the recurrence of major floods at intervals would be sufficient to prevent 
the attainment of a new equilibrium for a considerable time. 

Turning again to the field examples, it will be seen that the earlier period 
of large flows is approximately synchronous with the commencement of modern 
eroslonal features at Rhancoban, Tooma and Talmalmo, where the success of 
the attack was partly due to previous clearing of the ground. If one takes a 
general vieWf It is clear that all the modern features—^new gullies, receding 
stream banks, enlarged channels, and the further stabilization of the Murray 
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course at a lower level—many of which are independent of human action, have 
come Into existence after a period of relative stability. In which the pre-modern 
features were either quiescent or senile. At the same time as this cutting, there 
has been a great Increase in stream activity so that, in the absence of any other 
competent factor, the erosional revival must be ascribed to the increased cutting 
power of the streams, following the occurrence of major floods. In other words, 
the essentials of modern* erosion are due to hydrographic changes, involving a 
slight redistribution of climatic elements, particularly with regard to a greater 
occurrence of exceptionally low and high monthly rainfall totals. 

Following this conclusion, the local surface history since the deposition of 
the valley alluvlals falls into three phases: an earlier period of erosion, possibly 
of a complex nature, giving the pre-modern channels and terraces; a period of 
relative stability immediately preceding modern times, followed by the most 
recent period of erosion, which is now proceeding, and which may not yet have 
reached its climax. 


JJuUirp of the AUuinals. 

If hydrographic change is sufficient to account for modern erosion, It should 
also be capable of explaining the nature of the material now carried by streams, 
and the existence and disposition of the alluvlals in which the greater part of 
the modern work has taken place. In other words, it must cover the full alluvial 
cycle, beginning with deposition and extending to the modern tendency of general 
removal; also, It must not involve assumptions that cannot be justifled in other 
parts of the eastern Australian highlands, where conditions of alluviation and 
subsequent erosion are uniformly similar to those existing in the area under 
discussion. With this limitation in mind, the modern stream channels may be 
examined, and some definition of conditions made that would substitute deposition 
for cutting. 

Work in Modern Channel^.—‘Where the head streams of the Murray ©merge 
from their gorges, they carry limited quantities of silt and mud, but flow over 
pebble beds in channels which show little alteration from year to year. The 
pebbles are similar in size, shape and material to those in the banks which are 
overlain by drift or silt: where the banks are undermined, masses of loosely 
cemented or incoherent pebbles are added to the channel. Where the basal 
pebbles are firmly cemented to form a conglomerate <e.g., Welumba Creek, Tooma, 
and Two Mile Creek. Jlngellic), the channels are scoured clean, with occasional 
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loose pebbles on the pavement. The ideal ellipsoidal shape is common In all 
these occurrences; on the other hand, the restricted modern beaches of the Indi, 
Swampy Plain and lesser streams have fluttish or 8ub*angular pebbles which 
usually do not exceed 6^ to 8^ in major diameter. From this, it is clear that the 
modern streams are not supplying large pebbles in quantity to the channels 
outside the canyons. Two possible reasons for this present themselves: either 
the streams are not sufficiently powerful to shift and transport the larger material, 
or they are capable of reducing almost all the rock fragments supplied before 
emerging from their gorges. The question is one of relative competence. 

As a preliminary it will be realized that the torrent courses of the Swampy 
Plain and Tooma Rivers especially, involving a fall of 2,000 to 8,000 feet within 
a few miles (Text-fig. 6), favour high stream velocities: added to this, they 
discharge great volumes in time of exceptional flood, as these figures show: 



Annual. 

June- 

November. 

Swampy Plain Elver at Indi Junction, 1917 . 

92' 

09' 

Swampy Plain Elver at Khanooban, 1031 . 

50* 

1 36* 

Tooma Elver at Possum Point, Tooma, 1931. 

71' 

1 51* 


Bquivalent depths of water over the whole oatchnient for the various discharges. 



T«xt-flg. 7.—Major diameters of the largest pebbles found commonly in 
various places: the letter indicates that the occurrence belongs to the 
tributary, and not to the Murray. No attempt is made to distinguish newly 
won material from that derived from the basal pebbles of the alluvlals. 
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The principal highland streams thus have the two cBScntlala of power- 
gradient and volume—and scour their channels (Plate ill, fig. 6); It would be 
difficult, if not quite impossible, to Imagine conditions In these restricted areas 
of high country that would give the streams a greatly augmented volume, 
although high totals might easily become more numerous. If any doubt of the 
efficiency of the modern transporting medium remains. It will be dispelled by a 
consideration of the material carried now, or in times past (Text-flg. 7). The 
streams about Tooraa and Jingellic have shifted and rounded material which 
approaches, in size, any of that curried by the mountain streams, with the 
exception of boulders of massive rock. Working at a lower elevation with 
restricted catchments, and forming relatively narrow channels in their torrent 
sections, their power can scarcely have api>roached that of the modern Swampy 
Plain and Tooma Rivers, so the latter may be looked on as highly efficient for 
purposes of transporting. 

This view is confirmed by minor tributaries such as Khancoban Creek, and 
its highland branch, Waterfall Creek (Text-flg. 8). The latter moves boulders 
of 80" to 8f>" diameter freely above its cascades, but the pebbles in the bed of 
Khancoban Creek below the junction contain no visible representatives of the 
boulders, although they are mainly new material, with a general major diameter 
of 9" to 18". Downstream, the bed of Khancoban Creek on the flats by Swampy 
Plain River contains large, partly rounded masses of rock to a diameter of 30", 
but all are old, and visibly derived from the basal gravels. These streams are 
typical of the steeper tributaries. 

From this it follows that the more powerful rivers and streams must be 
capable of reducing most of the greater rock fragments in their passage through 
canyon sections—a conclusion which is In line with the author’s previous work 
on the active Blue Mountain rivers (Craft, 1932c, p. 285). Reduction is facilitated 



Text-flg. 8.—I. Talweg of Coppabena-Jingelllc Creek, to show the occurrence 
of major bare of hard rock, in black, and the alluvial deposits. upland 
valleys and plains; b—canyon sections In hard rocks, alternating with 
open, alluviated valleys: o—open valleys and plains adjoining Murray, The 
pebble horUon underlies the silts. II. Tatwege of Khancoban and Waterfall 
Creeks, to show the relative positions of 80’' diameter boulders, and 12" 
diameter pebbles carried by the streams, a—hlghJand valleys and swamps; 
h and b’—upper canyons; o—partly aggraded valley with boulder deposits; 
o'— aggraded, swampy valley; d—middle canyon and rapids; e— lower 

canyon; f —plains to Swampy Plain Blver. 
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by two factors, namely, the presence of great “mills” on the stream courses above 
the alluviated valleys, and a poor supply of large material. The mills are torrent 
courses in narrow gorges of hard rock, where streams are excessively turbulent, 
and have many rapids. Each of the defined torrent courses (Text-fig. 6) may 
be so described, but those farthest downstream are the most significant, because 
rocks or pebbles must survive them before deposition is possible in the lower 
courses. The supply of material must be examined in rather more detail. 

The supply of rock waste for transportation appears to be limited by geological 
character. Coppabella Creek may be used to illustrate the lower valleys and the 
uplands (Text-fig. 8). With it, the pebbles for alluvial deposits were derived 
from hard rocks in the middle courses, where the present channels are scoured 
clean, and massive pavements are exposed. Erosion in these former pebble¬ 
making places is very difficult, and the remainder of the landscape is covered 
with a mantle of soil or weathered rock that is virtually stable against any but 
direct stream attack, now being directed against the alluvials. 

With the higher plateaus, the streams which traverse areas of more fissile 
rocks (e.g., the sedimentaries or metamorx)hic8 of Weliimba, Bogong and 
Khancoban Creeks, and the northerly course of the Indi) gain many rock 
fragments which are not, and were not, deposited below the gorges. The other 
streams flow in massive granites or schists, in channels cut in fresh rock, and 
marked by a general absence of adjoining scree. The general condition of the 
highlands may be readily summed up by stating that, on the high plateau and its 
slopes, there is a thick mantle of soil and weathered rock, with relatively few 
bare cliffs and bluffs, and non-moving screes on slopes up to 40®; on the other 
hand, the main stream channels and the slopes leading down to them are cleared 
and rocky, so that landslides into the riv^r are few in number (for one example, 
see Byles, p. 30). The prevailing aspect is one of stability. It is clear that the 
streams have the power to shift material supplied to them, but the quantity is 
small; weaker stuff is reduced to silt, and the stronger to small grades, at the 
most, before the main alluviated valleys are reached. These conditions are 
greatly different from those which obtained in the past. 

Past Acvuniulation .—The various deposits under this heading consist of two 
horizons: the basal material Is of pebbles, whose coarseness decreases towards 
the upper limit, and the surface layer Is of fine rock waste, silt or soil. The 
line of demarcation between the two is sharp, except in a few places adjoining the 
lower gorges; at Khancoban, for Instance, the flats by Khancoban Creek have 
many pebbles (up to 12'' diameter) scattered through the alluvium, but the 
limited nature of the exceptions is more remarkable than the fact of their 
occurrence. What were the conditions for the derivation of this material, and 
its deposition? 

We are fortunate in having a model example of recent origin. Alluvial 
mining In the Tumbarumba district caused the removal of quantities of fine, 
sandy drift, which passed the gorges and were deposited on the bottom lands at 
Tooma; removal is now being commenced by the consolidation and enlargement 
of a master stream channel. In this case, deposition was caused by the over¬ 
loading of the stream without change In the total annual volume of water 
discharged, and probably without any great variation from normal flood conditions, 
as large storage dams were not available for the sluicing plants. Can it be 
denied that the succession of events may not be equally applicable to the past 
history of the upper Murray? 
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Turning now to the general problem, it Is evident that all the streams 
carried much greater loads when the alluvials were being deposited than Is now 
the case and that, for a time, they were able to discharge pebbles, even from the 
lower ''miir' courses. These Increased loads might be ascribed to greatly 
accelerated erosion following the disturbance of some limiting factor, such as 
forest removal, or to increased hydrographic activity. In the light of modem 
experience, the latter would need to follow a period In which the landscape 
had been subjected to gentle weathering conditions for a long tlme» and on 
which there was much material eligible for removal by streams of increasing 
competence. The former explanation is attractive for the colder districts, in 
view of the fact that the highest points in the region were visited by the 
Pleistocene glaciation, which may have passed as recently as 10,000 years ago 
(Pavld, 1908). The writer favoured It for the upper Shoalhaven (Craft, 1932a, 
209; 1932c, 289), but the univeisal distribution of such alluvials in the eastern 
highlands of Australia, and their varied altitude between sea-level and 6,000 
feet makes It appear quite improbable. 

The second possible explanation Involves factors of process which may 
operate equally well over the whole landscape, and which are capable of accounting 
for the sharp distinction between the underlying ivebbles and the overlying 
silts. The one assumption involved—a preliminary weathering during a period 
of eroslonal quiescence—is amply justified by reference to many other streams 
of the region, particularly in granite areas. For instance, the upland tributaries 
Of the Snowy River In the Jlndabyne district are cutting through deeply weathered 
granites, including many cores of exfoliated masses, and those in parts of the 
Shoalhaven valley about Marulan are winning pebbles and boulders under similar 
conditions, although deposits from upstream had obscured these In places 
(see Craft, 1931, Plate iv, 4). In the present area, the lower part of Maragle 
Creek, Tooma, is the most notable case of similar action, but these individual 
examples can be paralleled throughout the highlands. The weathering of stream 
beds and their subsequent erosion to give large pebbles, among other things, 
are thus found to be general phases of modern or recent action in the region; 
the assumption that such a process also affected the catchment of the Upper 
Murray as a whole must, therefore, be regarded as a strong probability, which 
is practically converted to a certainty when the present defective supply of 
rock fragments to the streams is borne in mind. 

Granting this weathering and later increase in hydrographic power, it becomes 
necessary to explain the juxtaposition of silt and pebbles In the deposits. 
MarshoIVs experiments (1928) demonstrate that,, when a mixture of pebbles of 
various sizes is subjected to movement in water, there Is a survival of definite 
gradeb, with the elimination of many intermediate sizes. The end product is silt, 
and there is a general absence of material between the grades of silt and coarse 
gravel. In other words, if a mixture of rock waste were supplied to the upper 
parts of a stream and passed along a turbulent course, the actions of grinding, 
impact and abrasion which Marshall describes would tend to produce graded 
Blses, and after a time the lower parts of the stream would carry selected 
pebbles, and silt If at this stage material were deposited, It should consist 
of pebbles, because the silt would not be deposited in the agitated water associated 
with a pebbly river. This appears to have happened with the Upper Murray, 
where there was a rough sorting of the pebbles according to distance from the 
lower gorges, and the spaces between the larger pebbles were filled with 
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smaller pebbles* or with sandy drift. The latter may have been derived from 
country adjacent to the gentler valleys* as the truncated fans on the Indl 
hillsides above the Swampy Plain junction show; or It may be* in part, a 
residuum of unreduced material which has escaped from the gorges. 

What were the conditions that made for the survival of the pebbles? 
Evidently the streams were not capable of reducing all the material supplied 
to them* either because of the greatness of the load* or because the maximum 
power had not been attained. The former alternative Is probable on the 
assumption of an increase In stream power following a period of general 
weathering* and the latter Is supported by the fact that* even after the discharge 
of pebbles from the lower gorges had almost ceased* there was a considerable 
supply of material that was used to form the upper horizon of silt Probably 
both factors were effective* and the landscape as a whole suggests that the first 
rush of large fragments carried from the stream beds and neighbourhoods was 
succeeded by a flow of smaller material from more distant sources* as the pebbles 
In stream beds away from the main river valley bottoms are covered with a drift 
of soil and other fine material, In any case, a critical point is shown at which the 
pebble supply had decreased so greatly that silts were deposited below the gorges, 
and in the gentler sections above the lower torrent courses on each of the three 
main streams (Text-fig. 5). The supply of pebbles did not actually fail* as many 
are included in the fine silts at Khancoban, Tintaldra* and parts of the Indi 
River flats, but their occurrence is restricted* and their grading is remarkably 
uniform; individuals rarely exceed a major diameter of 12", and few are less 
than 8". 

These facts appear to indicate that* after the main streams had removed the 
weathered material from their courses and reached fresh rock* the fragments 
brought from more remote sources or by weaker streams tended to become smaller, 
initially* and to be more easily reduced in the passage of the canyons. This 
action would be assisted by a further increase In stream power, but the latter was 
not essential. The maintenance of erosive and transporting ability can hardly be 
doubted* because pebbles were still carried, and the failure of destructive power 
would have resulted in the survival of the varied material supplied to the rivers 
In their swift upper courses* instead of its reduction to the fine brown silt of 
which the top alluvlals are formed. In short* the formation and disposition of the 
alluvlals can be explained readily in terms of stream mechanics* with definite 
limits imposed by the amount of weathering in stream channels* and the quantity 
of material which became subject to stream attack and removal. In such an 
action* the observed succession of basal pebbles and upper slits Is Inevitable ana* 
If the stream volumes are sustained over a sufficiently long period, conditions like 
those of the present day must be reached* Under these* a defective supply of 
material Is being gained by powerful streams In their upper courses; this Is 
being reduced in the passage of the gorges and the clear streams are removing 
the existing alluvlals from their lower valleys. 

The conclusion of simple hydrographic change as the motive force In the 
inauguration and working out of the alluvial cycle Is thus logical and 
Inescapable. It explains the occurrence and Juxtaposition of the fine silts and 
pebbles in the alluvlals; the apparent contradiction of hillsides covered with a 
thick mantle of rock waste and soil, while the torrent channels are scoured clean 
to expose unweathered pavements; and the development of modern and pre¬ 
modem erosional features in the alluvlals themselves. 

B 
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Di«Ctt«^t>n.-“From the viewpoint of altitude or gradient (Text-figs. 2, 6), 
the Upper Murray landscape as a whole is unstable, with an expectation of a 
continued reduction towards base-level; however, the process of reduction is 
Blow, and the amount of valley extension since the close of the Tertiary era 
Is limited to canyon formation. The time indicators are flows of basalt which 
occur at an altitude of 5,000 feet on the eastern divide of Tooma River (Andrews, 
1901), with a fall to 8,800 feet In the case of the discontinuous extensions on 
the eastern divide of Tumbarumba Creek, or 2,000 feet in the case of Mannus 
Creek. There is a further extension into the valley at Tooma (Plate Ui, fig. 8), 
where the base of the flow is at 1,100 to 1.200 fbet, and comes to the level of the 
modem valley floor. The extrusions are of a general Pliocene age (Browne, 
1933, 34), and immediately to the east of the Tooma drainage, Tumut River has 
cut a canyon to a depth of more than 2,000 feet below the basalt (Andrews, 1901), 
In the Tooma district, canyon recession is of the order of 6 miles on Tumbarumba 
Creek, with a probable maximum depth Increment of 600 feet, so that post- 
Tertiary action from the local base-level has been responsible for the removal of 
basalt from valleys, and for limited canyon extension. The general form of the 
valleys below Tooma as regards depth and talweg is thus found to be the result 
of pre-basaltlc action and, with no sign of later faulting, the existing relief of the 
whole surface dates back to the Pliocene, at least, together with the essential 
form of the Tooma and Swampy Plain Rivers (contrast David, 1932a, p. 96, who 
favours Andrews, 1910, p. 421, in granting regional late-Tertiary uplift, stream 
rejuvenation, and canyon cutting). It follows that, whilst absolute stability is not 
possible under the existing conditions of slope and altitude, the mean departure 
from eQuilibrlum In post-Tertiary time has been comparatively small. Thus the 
hypsometric curves (Text-flg. 9) and the talwege (Text-flg, 6) are not so unstable 
as their form might lead one to believe. 



Text-flg. 9.—Hypsometric curves for the princlpial stream basins; the 
horlaontal scales are in hundreds of square miles. In ZZ, the total is 
for the Murray above the Hume weir, ot which the Victorian portion 
is taken from the International Map of the World, 1:1.000,090 (Sheets 
81 66 and SJ 56), whilst the New South Wales portion, separately and 
in the total. Is from surveys by B. U. Byles and the author, based on 

trlgonometrloal data. 
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This has been largely brought about by geological structure (refer to David# 
X988b)« The area consists essentially of a granite mass# with local coverings and 
inclusions of sedimentary and metamorphlc rocks; the upper intrusive surface 
underlies towards the west Thus a summit plane which appears to be not far 
below the original upper limit of the granite is found on the highest plateau at 
7,000 feet, at the head of Snowy River, but It falls away in all directions, so that 
the country rock of the Albury district, at altitudes below 1,900 feet, consists of 
sedimentarles. The granites are diversified by masses of extra resistance (e.g., 
the hill of Plate ill, fig. 1), of which the greatest forms the high plateau to the 
west of the Upper Indl-Murray River line. Effects of this may be seen in the 
cases of small tributaries to the Indl, such as Cascade Creek, which flow on the 
high granite plateau, and then fall steeply to the metamorphica of the river 
line; of Khancoban Creek and its tributaries, whose downcnttlng is held up by 
granite bars Immediately below the graded middle valleys (c and c' of Text-fig, 8, 
n); and by the presence of a falling belt of metamorphics on the western slopes 
of the highest mass, between Welumba Creek, Tooma, and the head of Indi River* 
The shape and resistance of the upper granite surface, therefore, gives an 
expectation of rectilinear hypsometric curves for the Murray and its highland 
source basins; the actual curves found are of this form, and are thus normal to 
the terrain concerned, and are not indicative of recent tectonic disturbance and 
major Instability of land forms. Similar factors have existed in the development 
of certain minor streams: Tumbarumba (including Mannus) and Coppabella 
Creeks have their lower torrent courses In an Irregular east-west trending belt 
of hard schists and Quartzites, which stand up in SQuare profiles higher than 
the basins and local plains upstream, and impose minor inflections on the 
hypsometric curves by reason of the steep slopes associated with them, and the 
limited extent of the lowest country in each stream basin. With the disappearance 
of this factor to the west, other tributary drainages (e.g., Bowna Creek) take on 
a normal form. 

On this landscape, the various disturbances of local equilibrium are closely 
related to one another, and are parts of a cyclical action In four stages, namely: 
1.—Simple valleys existed without alluvial deposits. 2.—period of cutting 
followed, with the formation of rounded and ellipsoidal pebbles in all channels, 
and their deposition in gentle valleys. 8.—^This stage saw fine drift carried from 
the upper and middle slopes of the valley sides, while the streams carried and 
deposited silt, destroying most of their limited pebble supply in the process* 
4.—The present condition is one of general equilibrium on the valley sides, and 
cutting in the alluvlals, with a limited number of sub-angular and flat pebbles 
carried by the main streams as new material. In this scheme, modern erosion 
represents an acceleration of the fourth stage, with major floods as the disturbing 
factor. The tendency is to produce a topography like that which existed before 
the deposition of the two horizons of the alluvials, and the critical point was 
attained at the beginning of the fourth stage, when there was a break between the 
dominance of deposition, and the later assumption of cutting. Such conditions 
only apply to portions of the Murray River; the fact is recognized by Fenner 
(1984, fig. 4b), who distinguishes between the river of the uplands above Albury, 
that of the billabong lands below Albury, towards the Murrumbidgee junction, and 
the simple channel of the lower course in slightly raised country, where cutting 
again predominates (Fenner, 1930). As we have seen, the conditions responsible 
for the existence of the old blllabongs above Albury—the wandering of a river 
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on the plains, with deposition balancing removal—no longer apply, but there 
Is cutting, even on straight courses, with no apparent deposits of a permanent 
character. It may be remarked, that the stranding of these blllabongs had been 
previously noticed by Small (Interstate Hoyal Commission, 19020, 279). 

The processes of the fourth stage are resulting in the formation of a definite 
terrace series, and It would be competent for a repetition of the cycle to give a new 
series of deposits and terraces, because the talweg slope involved (average 0’ T 
between Khancoban and Albury) has been sufllcient for the removal of sediments 
that existed before the present alluvials were deposited. The action is evidently 
the result of the application of disturbing conditions over the whole landscape, 
and it gives the simplest possible explanation of the arrangement of river deposits, 
and their terracing. Many other examples to which attention has been paid 
(cf. Barrel!, 1920; Steers, 1932, ch. v) occur close to sea-level, and near coasts, 
and are thus particularly susceptible to explanation by reference to changes In 
the level of the sea relative to the land. Such an explanation would be very 
far-fetched in the cases of the inland rivers of Australia, such as the Upper 
Murray, with terrace forms in a vertical range of 10, 20 and 50 feet in each 
locality, and at a distance of more than 1,000 miles from the river mouth. 
More extreme cases may be cited, such as the Upper Murrumbldgee and its 
terraces at an elevation of 3,700 feet (Craft, 1933a, Plate ix, 3), but the whole 
tenor of evidence in the eastern highlands is, that recent alluvials have been 
subjected to terracing at all altitudes and distances from the sea, and the 
alluvials operated upon in each case had the characteristic horizons of silt and 
pebbles. The alluvial cycle described for the Murray may well be of general 
application, even where later cutting and terracing are due to stream revival 
through external causes in the vicinity of coasts. 

This leads to the consideration of the longer range history of the Upper 
Murray. It has been shown that material for the pebbles and silts of the alluvials 
of the whole landscape was derived by a general action on the stream channels 
and valley sides, at all elevations; this was in accordance with the existing 
hypsometric curves, and would give a slight general lowering of them without 
any great departure from their shape. Is it possible that the whole development 
of the landscape has followed similar lines since the beginning of the formation 
of the plateau? 

The summit plane of the existing surface has a maximum fall of 5,000 feet 
from the highest points on the eastern Murray divide to the plateau edge near 
Albury, in a distance of 80 miles; the western limit of the country originally 
subjected to this particular uplift has naturally been obscured by erosion. The 
existing fall of the summit plane is equivalent to a slope of 0^ 40', and the uplift 
involved in the formation of the highlands has simply resulted in the formation 
of this slope, and the revival of streams on it, This contrasts with conditions 
on the eastern or Murrumbidgee-Snowy fall from the Murray divide, where the old 
summit plane at 5,000 to 7,000 feet on that divide has been largely obliterated 
towards the east, in the formation of successive peneplain levels (Craft, 1933a). 
With a definite tilt of limited value, stream revival is not concentrated at a 
point, as in the case of the scarp edge of a block mountain system, but it is 
distributed along the whole lengths of the streams affected with a natural 
maximum towards the downstream side, This gives the phenomenon of uniform 
revival and cutting, an Ideal case being that of the Nepean tributaries on the 
''Nepean Bamp", immediately south of Sydney (Taylor, 1923, 67). If a point 
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of favourable Inflection existed, a superimposed Impulse of headward erosion 
would operate, and would gradually die out as it progressed upstream. 

If a more complex example be supposed, with uplift in stages and peripheral 
extension of the uplifted country, there would be a series of stream revivals, 
with each succeeding one further removed from the centre of the affected area. 
With the gentle regional slopes existing in eastern Australia, of a general order 
of 1°, and a consequent limitation of the effect of each revival, especially during 
the attack on hard basement rocks, the talweg of a major stream would be 
expected to take on a rectilinear form. The conditions have been satisfled In 
this region (Craft, 1932&, 259), and a rectilinear-talweg stream class exists, 
including the l^achlan, Macquarie, Murrumbldgee, Snowy, Gondamine and 
Castlereagh Rivers (Craft, 1,933b, 462). As a contrast, other rivers have talwege 
and valleys determined by block mountain conditions, with a predominating 
impulse of headward erosion directed upstream from a limited zone, causing 
the regular migration of a fall line; typical examples are the Clarence and Macleay. 

From this it follows that the gentle tilting of a surface without major 
inflections will give a uniform stream revival throughout the length of the streams 
affected, but a major inflection in the surface will give rise to an Impulse of 
headward erosion. When the tilting effect is predominant, especially if a series 
of uplifts be envisaged, the stream talweg assumes a rectilinear form that is 
only gradually made concave by the operation of the normal forces of weathering 
and erosion. In such a process the gorges invading the central mass or core 
represent a very late stage of landscape development—a stage which is now being 
attained by the Upper Murray, operating on the slopes where outward expansion 
of the highlands has been a minimum. 

Conclusions, 

1, Modern erosion in the Upper Murray catchment is an acceleration of the 
attack on alluvial deposits in the main valleys, and along minor streams. 

2. Acceleration of cutting has been due to Increasing flood intensity, and 
to the occurrence of groups of exceptional floods. These have been caused by 
slight variations in the number of months of extremely high rainfall in the 
normal flood season, without any great climatic change. 

■'V 

■ 3, A normal cycle of deposition and removal is shown with Increasing stream 
power. Four principal stages are recognized, namely: 1.—^A condition of 
equilibrium, involving weathering of stream beds and the landscape in general, 
with streams of insufficient power to remove all the weathered material. 2.—^An 
Increase in stream power, involving an attack on stream beds and surroundings 
to give rounded and ellipsoidal pebbles which are deposited in the gentler valleys. 
8.—The removal of finer material from the valley sides, its partial deposition 
along minor streams, and the reduction of the balance In the torrent courses, 
together with a decreasing supply of rook fvagments, to give fine silt, and a 
few pebbles. These are deposited on the pebble beds in the valleys. 4.—With 
the removal of the most unstable material, and the exposure of unweathered rock 
In torrent courses, the streams become clear; a maintenance of their power 
results in the attack, terracing, and removal of the alluvial deposits, with periods 
of maximum and minimum activity governed by flood conditions. 

i. The size and shape of material carried by streams from the highlands 
depend on the stage of the cycle that has been reached. 
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5. With the maintenance of stream power, the larger grades of material 
transported become Impermanent, and there is a strong tendency for the whole 
load to be reduced to the form of silt. Hence the cutting power in rock channels 
may decline with increasing hood volumes, because a poor supply of abrasional 
weapons Is gained from the fresh channel rock, and individual pieces are more 
quickly destroyed. 

6. The more recent erosion has tended to preserve the form of rectilinear 
hypsometric curves for the Upper Murray, and for certain of Its principal tributary 
stream basins. 

7. The original development of the topography depended on acceleration of 
cutting as the result of gentle tilting during the uplift of the highlands. Kevival 
took place simultaneously along the whole lengths of the stream courses. 

8. The streams of New South Wales have been subjected to two forma of 
rejuvenation. In the first, gentle regional tilting has been concerned, but in the 
second the presence of major surface inflections, or block mountain conditions, 
has caused the development of a dominating impulse of hoadward recession, 
which migrates upstream from a narrow sone. 

9. On the estimates for modern erosion on the Upper Murray, the annual 
displacement measured la of the order of 50 acre-feet If this be applied to the 
whole catchment above the Hume weir, the gross annual displacement is of the 
order of 150 acre-feet. On this basis, a period of the order of 8,000 years 
would bo required to give a volume equal to that of the Hume reservoir (1,250,000 
acre-feet). Unknown factors are the sheet waste from the catchment, and the 
proportion of eroded material passing the weir, but the potential useful life of 
the structure appears to be of the order of some thousands of years, on the 
experience of landscape change in the past half century. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES II-III. 

Plate a. 

1. —‘Stream in Bowna Creek Basin (at Gerogery), to show tree rellos In channel, 
and the nature of modem cutting. 

2. '—^Vlew on MuUanJandra Creek, to show terracing, with a new channel In the fore¬ 
ground, and unprotected banks In the background. Erosion has re-commenced on the 
latter. 

3. —Middle section of Fowler’s Swamp Creek, to show modern bank cutting In 
alluvial relics and soli, with the fence to the right enclosing a fiat of matured soil. 

4. —Iiower part of Fowler’s Swamp Creek, with terracing In the alluvial fan and 
plain; this dies out with the fall towards the river. 

5. —Pre-modem channel of Wagra Creek, Wyraah, to show form, maturing soils 
on the channel fioor, and trees which have been out down in situ. 

6. —Seven Mile Creek, Talmalmo. Note the wooded catchment, the destruction 
of trees, and the modern attack on the valley alluviala. A terrace above the flats 
represents an old valley floor, and the cross-section of the pre-modern course is in the 
foreground, 

Plate ill. 

1.—Valley of the Murray below JlngeUlc, during the normal flood of October, 1933. 
The stream is enlarging Us channel by attacking each bank, and the old blUabongs 
ore seen to the right. 
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2.""Modem attack on mature chemoaem boH overlying pebble layers, upper part 
of Goppabella Creek, about 1,300 feet altitude. This also shows the general form of 
the uplands, looking downstream. 

8.—^Valley of Tumbarumba Creek, Tooma. with the valley of Maragle Creek 
between the ridges on the left, in the cleared portion. The background shows the 
lower part of the Tooma Ktver gorge, and the altitude range Is from 900 to 5,200 feet. 
The valley floor towards the foreground consists of sediments from gold workings at 
Tumbarumba, and the nearest hill on the left Is part of a Tertiary basalt flow. 

4.-—Valley of the Murray above Tlntaldra, with the Swampy Plain valley beyond 
the ridges In the middle distance, and Mt. Kosolusko In the far distance towards the 
right. Note the enlargement of the stream channel, the attack on tree lands, and the 
hlllabongs on the wet plains. The surfaces of alluvial fans and aprons are accordant 
with this plain, with a few minor exceptions on very steep hillsides. 

6.—Maragle Creek, Tooma. The stream Is attacking relics of hill wash And 
alluvium, which overlie pebbles and bouldery granites. This is a type of the channel 
described as having ''cutting banks at Intervals", and the eaulUbrlum valley form Is 
well shown. (Photo, B. V, Byles.) 

8.—Torrent course of the Swampy Plain River above Oeehl, showing the channel 
scoured in fresh rock, with few boulders and pebbles. This is a typical "miU" section. 
(Photo, B. XT. Byles.) 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MICROBIOLOGY OP AUSTRAUAN SOILS, HI. 


THE ROSBI-CnOLODNY METHOD AS A QUANTITATIVE INDEX OF THE GROWTH OF FUNGI IN 
THE SOIL, WITH SOME TRELIMINAKt OBSERVATIONS ON THE INFLUENCE OP OBOANZO 

MATTER ON THE SOIL MICBOPLOEA. 

By H. L. Jensen, Macloay Bacteriologist to the Society. 

(Two Text-flgurcs.) 

[Read 2eth Juno, 1935,5 


Introduction. 

Although a great deal of research work has already been carried out on the 
influence of various organic compounds upon the abundance and the composition 
of the soil mlcroflora, we have yet very little information concerning the 
combined Influence of organic matter and varying temperatures and moisture- 
degrees on the general composition of the soil microflora, in spite of the profound 
influence which these factors are known to exert upon the course of the decom* 
position of organic matter In the soil. The results of a number of preliminary 
experiments in this direction are presented in this contribution. 

To a number of samples of soils of varying character were added various 
kinds of organic material, usually one per cent, on the basis of air-dry soil, 
whereupon the soils were adjusted to the desired degree of moisture and 
incubated at different temperatures for periods up to 16 days. The numbers 
of bacteria, actlnomycetes and fungi were determined by plate counting, and 
in addition the development of fungal mycelium was controlled on microscopic 
slides placed in the soil.* The arrangement of the experiments as well as the 
methods of counting and of staining of the slides were esBentially tiie same as 
previously described (Jensen, 1934h), except that somewhat smaller quantities 
of soil were generally used, and when a slide was removed from the soil, a new 
one was placed Instead of it (cf. Conn, 1932). The agar plates were incubated 
at 27-28 “C. At an early stage of the work it was realised that the seml- 
quantitative description of the slides as more or less *‘rich" or "poor” In fungal 
mycelium is unsatisfactory. A more precise estimate of the density of mycelium 
was therefore sought by examining a large number of microscopic fields (usually 
600-550), distributed as evenly as possible over the slide, and calculating the 
percentage of fields showing the presence of fungal hyphae. An oil Immersion 
objective (Leitz 1/12, n. ap. 1.30) and a low-power eyepiece were used, and only 
a central square field of approximately 66/i side-length was examined. This 
method, while not enabling us to express the quantity of mycelium in terms 
of the weight of soil, gives a good picture of the richness of different soils In 
fungal myoelium. At the same time the numbers of fungal spores, where present, 

* The method introduced by O. Hoesi and N. Cholodny (Jensen, 19246). 
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were counted. These counts, however, cannot be taken as reliable Indices of the 
actual content of spores; since most funsl produce their spores in clusters or 
chains, the distribution of the spores over the slides is not random, and the 
counts do not follow the Poisson series (Fisher, 1930). Moreover, It is not 
always easy to distinguish microscopically between solitary fungal spores and 
encysted protozoa, especially flagellates. Counting of the bacteria and actino- 
myoetes on the slides was found Impossible because of the frequent occurrence 
of fields too densely crowded with organisms to admit of any counting. 

Experimental Results. 

The results of this series of experiments are reproduced in Table 1. Several 
Interesting facts emerge from these figures. Firstly, the numbers of bacteria 
show in parallel experiments almost constantly a decrease with Increasing 
temperature, after 4-5 as well as after 12-14 days. An increase in the moisture 
is frequently, but by no means constantly, accompanied by an increase in the 
bacterial numbers. The numbers of actinomycetes, on the other hand, show In the 
large majority of cases a definite increase with increasing temperature, although 
there is little difference in their numbers at 27-28“ and at 37-40“ C. Increases 
in the moisture seem to tend to depress rather than to Increase their numbers. 
The ratio of actinomycetes to bacteria shows even more definite relationships to 
the temperature and moisture, as shown in Table 2. It is seen here that in every 
case, except No. IV, 25*5% HiO, an Increase in the temperature results in a 
narrowing of the ratio. Increased moisture has in most cases widened the ratio, 
or else failed to have any pronounced effect, such as in Exp. VI and X at room 
temperature. 
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Tabus 1.— C<mMnued. 

Injliuiftce cS Otvoni^ MaUfiaU cn the CompotiHon cf SoU ^{crc^ora.—Contlnned. 
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Tabub 1.—47on({niMd. 

Influence of Ortronu; Muleri/oU on the Compoeition ef the Soil Jtf{crq/lora.'---^atiniMd» 
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Wo Bee thUB, that with Increasing temperature and decreasing moisture the 
balance of the microflora is shifted more and more from the bacteria towards the 
aetinomycetea This general principle, which is also supported by the appearance 
of the microscopic slides, and which applies both to different soils and different 
kinds of organic matter, is in full agreement with results previously obtained 
on soil samples taken from the field (Jensen. 1984a), but In the present experl* 
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meets, where extra organic matter is added, the influence ot the temperature 
appears more Important than that of the moisture, in contrast to the previous 
experiments. It is here to be noted that the limits of temperature and moisture 
were not precisely the same In the two series of experiments. 


Tablb 2. 

itotiiw of AetiiwiHye$tM to Maeteria in Relation to Temperatura and MoUtura. 
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13-0 

6 
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6 

0-418 


0-619 

IV 
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ft 

0-305 

— 

— 
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U 

0-153 


0*155 
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6 

0-005 


0-087 

V 
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10-3 

M 

(0) 

— 

0*062 




4-0 

14 

0-040 

— 

0-259 
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0*015 

— 

0*062 
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5 

0-001 


0*188 

VI 

* ■ 1 • 

f • 

lOS 

>1 

0*004 


0*044 




5-5 

12 

0-002 1 


0-289 




lO-S 


0-000 


0-147 

vn 

* - * * 

« * 

4-8 

6 

<0) 


0-875 




9-4 

» 

(0) 


0-120 

VIII 

i ■ > ■ 

9 * 

17-0 

5 

0-224 

— 

0*669 

IX 


* t- 

17*0 

1 . — . 1. J-r 

6 

0-044 

0-745 

1-44 




18-2 

5 

0-008 


0*511 




25-0 


0*006 

0*089 

0*216 

X 

* t < « 

■ i 


ri 

0-005 

0-184 





18-2 

22 

0*049 

0*234 





250 

91 

0*048 

0*182 

0*699 




80-0 

ft 

0*048 

0*604 

0*692 


Table 1 also shows that the density of fungal mycelium (expressed as the 
percentage of mlcroseoplc fields showing presence of hyphae) is In 18 cases out 
of 21 higher, and often very much so, at ie~21^ than at 87-41^ C., regardless of 
the nature of the soil or the organic materia] added. At 27-28** C. the density 
la in 4 cases out of 9 lower than at room temperature, but In 7 cases higher than 
at 87-41® G. Experiments V, VI and X show that the strongest development of 
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mycelium takes place within the first 4-6 days, after which time the figures for 
the density of mycelium drop markedly at higher temperatures, while often 
remaining quite high or even increasing at room temperature. It is also note¬ 
worthy that increased moisture generally tends to reduce the development of 
mycelium, and that the alkaline soils No. IV and VI are with equal treatment 
nearly as rich in mycelium as the acid soils No. V and X. The plate counts of 
fungi tell quite a different story. They show in Experiments III, IV, VII and X 
a huge increase in fungi at 27-28“, and especially 37-41® C. At the last 



% Mycollunfi. 


Toxt-flgure 3.—Correlation between density of mycelium 
and plate countH of fungi In 2B cases from Table 1. 


temperatures the fungous flora was remarkably uniform In composition, m.tniy 
consisting of a green Aspergillus, probably fumigatus, and a species of Sfonilia, 
whereas Mucoraceae, Peniclllia and Fusarla predominated at the other tempera¬ 
tures. The last column of Table 1 shows that in all cases of high plate-counta 
there Is also a very large ntimber of fungal spores present on the slides; the 
conldlophores of the Aspergillus and the spore-chains of the Monilia were clearly 
recognisable on such slides. Although, as stated above, these figures may not be 
reliable Indices of the actual density of fungal spores, they nevertheless show a 
fine correlation with the plate counts; the correlation coefllclent amounts to 0-866, 
a value which remains practically unaltered (0-864) when calculated as a partial 
correlation coefficient with constant density of myoeUum. On the other band, the 
figures for density of mycelium do not, when the whole set of data ts considered, 
show any correlation with the plate counU. The correlation co^clent between 
these two values is only 0-112, and this value even dleappeare (0*038) when 
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calculated as a partial correlation coefficient with constant number of spores. 
This shows conclusively that the plate counting: under these conditions measures 
only the number of fungal spores in the soil (cf. McLennan, 1928, and Conn, 1932). 
However, a real correlation between density of mycelium and plate counts appears 
if we consider only those 26 cases In Table 1, where the microscopical examina¬ 
tion has shown an average of less than 10 spores per 100 fields (Text-fig. 1). 
Here the correlation coefficient between density of mycelium and plate counts 
amounts to 0*769, a value of very high significance with 25 observations (Fisher, 
1930, Table V. A). The correlation coefficient between spore-numbers and plate 
counts is here insignificant (0*301). This shows us that the plate count is an 
index of the density of fungal mycelium only in cases where the number of 
spores is low In proportion to the amount of vegetative mycelium, but as the 
numbers of spores increase, they Influence the numbers of colonies so strongly 
that the amount of vegetative mycelium becomes relatively unimportant. 

A calculation of the distribution of x* (Fisher, 1930) from the 61 counts of 
fungi* in Table 1 and the 9 in Table 3 gave the following result: 


Velue of x’* 

Frequency. 

Expected. 

Observed. 

0*0 

0*7 

0 

0*116 

0*7 

1 

0186 

2*1 1 


0‘S62 

3*6 

3 

0*664 

7 

9 

1*006 

7 

14 

1*424 

14 

12 

2*366 

14 

17 

3*066 

7 

6 

4*642 

7 

6 

6*261 

3 6 

1 

7*81& 

2*1 

1 

9*873 

0*7 

0 

11*341 

0*7 

1 


The agreement with expectation is here reasonably good, and the difference 

y/% ^ -y^2n -1 was found to be -1*11. We may, therefore, conclude that the 

mate method Is satisfactory for the determination of the number of fungus spores 
capable of growing on agar, But it is evident that, if we want to estimate the 
importance of fungi versus other microorganisms in biochemical soil processes, 
the plate counts may not be of much help, since the metabolic processes will 
presumably be carried out by the vegetative mycella and not by resting spores 
which may be present in vast numbers In soil to which organic matter has been 
added. Here the determination of the density of mycelium by the microscopic 
method promises to be of value, particularly since this method has, in comparison 
with McLennan's (1928) method for distinguishing between spores and mycelium, 
the advantage of showing the presence of mycelia incapable of growth in artificial 
media although possibly capable of producing biochemical changes. A tentative 


* Four parallel plates in each set 
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experiment m^iy be Quoted; u "synthetic soli” was made up from 80% pure sand, 
1S'S% pure kaolin, 1% calcium carbonate, and 0*6% ferric oxide; to this mixture 
were added 1% hay meal and 11*5% water. Three series of experiments were run; 
at room temperature (16“19" C,), at 28® C.. and at 38® C. The production of 
carbon dioxide was determined daily,* and plate counts of bacteria, actlno- 
mycetes and fungi as well as estimations of the density of fungal mycelium on 
microscopic slides were carried out after 4, 8 and 14 days. The results, shown In 
Text-figure 2 and Table 3, agree well with those previously obtained. The 
numbers of bacteria and actlnomycetes are higher at room temperature, and 
particularly at 28® C. than at 38® C., and the ratio actlnomycetes:bacteria becomes 
narrower with increasing temperature (Table 3). The development of mycelium, 
which reaches its maximum by the fourth day, approximately coinciding with a 
maximum in the production of carbon dioxide, remains considerable at room 
temperature, but decreases rapidly at the two higher temperatures. While the 
numbers of bacteria plus actlnomycetes and the densities of mycelium show a 
fairly definite correlation with the carbon dioxide formation, the plate counts of 
fungi (Table 8) merely show figures Increasing steeply with both the time and 
the temperature, due to production of spores (particularly of Asp, fumigatus at 
88® C.) and entirely uncorrelated with the rate of carbon dioxide formation. 
It Is noteworthy that the increased carbon dioxide production at 38® C. Is not 
brought about by an increased number of microorganisms; other experiments 
with direct microscopic counting of the bacteria, to be described later, have given 
similar results. 


Tabls 3. 

yumUr$ <if Fungi and Ratiot of Aclinomyeetit to Bacteria tn Sand-Kaolin-Mixturei plus Hay Meal, 


Incwbtttton Period, 

C. 

28" 0. 

88" C. 



Ketio 


Eatlo 


Batio 


Pun«l.* 

A:B. 

Fungi.* 

A: B. 

Fung!.* 

A: B. 

4 dsyi 

474 

. 1 

0 0041 

2,281 

0*0894 


0*147 

8 ,, . • . • 

1,839 

0*0252 

8.692 1 

0*0784 


0*249 

14 ,, ., 

1 

3,213 1 

1 

1 

0*092 

6.313 1 

1 

i 

0*0973 

44.420 

0*202 


• Thousands per gram of dry "soil". 


Nummary, 

The influence of different kinds of organic material, mostly hay meal, on 
the mlcroorganistoa of various soils was studied at temperatures from about 19® 
to about 40® C. and at varying degrees of moisture. The multiplication of 
bacteria, as determined by plate counting, was found generally to be strongest 
at the lower temperatures, but the reverse applied to the actlnomycetes. The 
ratio of actlnomycetes was narrowest at high temperature and low moisture. A 
Quantitative estimate of the vegetative development of fungi was obtained by 
determining the percentage of microscopic fields showing the presence of fungal 
hyphae on microscopic slides placed in the soil, according to the method of 
Rossi and Cholodny. By this method it was found that the fungi generally 


*The arrangement of these experiments and the method of carbon dioxide deter¬ 
mination will be described in detail in a subsequent paper. 
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attain their most abundant vegetative development at 16-51® C., and that high 
plate counts of fungi at higher temperatures ai^e merely due to an abundant 
production of spores. The method of plate counting, as applied to fungi, seems 
satisfactory only for the determination of the number of fungal spores In the 
soil. The figures for the density of mycelium, obtained by the microscopic 
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Text-Ugure 2.'~^orrelation between carbon dioxide 
production. deneUy of fungal mycelium and numbers of 
bacteria plus aotlnomyoetes in sand-kaolln^'mlxture plus hay 
meal.—'Unbroken line; production of CO, in 24 hours; unit 
of scale; 10 mgm, CO, per 100 gm. dry material.—Dotted 
line; numbers of bacteria plus actinomycetes: unit of 
scale: 40 mtUions per gm. of dry material.—Black columns: 
density of fungal mycelium; unit of scale: 6 per cent, 
fields showing presence of hyphae. 
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meihodt as well as the plate-counted numbers of bacteria and actlnomyceteB, 
showed a correlation with the rate of carbon dioxide production. 
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NOTES ON AUSTRALIAN ORCHIDS. 

A REVlKl/fr OF THE SPECIES DENDROBH7M TEUKTIFOLTUM B.BR, 

By the Rev. H. M. R. Rupp, B.A. 

(Plate Iv.) 

[Read 29th May. 193G.] 

Robert Brown's type form of Dendrobium teretifoUum came from the Port 
Jackson area of New South Wales, where it may still be seen in secluded spots, 
clinging to the trunk or branches of the Swamp Oak {Vaauarina glauca), A 
somewhat ungainly plant when not in bloom, the advent of early spring transforms 
it into one of the daintiest and most attractive of our epiphytes, with its 
perfumed wealth of feathery cream-white racemes. It extends southward at 
least as far as Mount Dromedary, while to the west a very distinctive form 
occurs in the Blue Mountains. Northward the species wanders far into the 
Queensland tropics; but I have been unable so far to trace the type form beyond 
the Richmond River, N.S.W. Several attempts have been made to classify the 
variations, but from various causes these have hardly been successful, and 
considerable irritating confusion has resulted. The present paper is an attempt 
to clarify the situation. 1 have had a wide experience, In the held, of the type 
form since 1909, and of the form here recognised as var. Fairfaxii (Pltzg. & v.M.) 
Benth. since 1923: of the two other forms dealt with, 1 have received ample 
material from correspondents, and have had plants under cultivation. 

It has been suggested that where variants In a species are themselves variable 
—as is the case In D. teretifoUum —It is better to Include them all under one 
comprehensive description of the species, rather than attempt to define somewhat 
elusive variations. To this I would reply that (1) any description of D. tcretU 
folium which could be framed to include even the outstanding variations from 
the type, would be extremely cumbersome and involved; (2) there are certain 
variants which differ In some of their characteristics so markedly from the type 
that they surely merit varietal recognition. One of these, Indeed, was described 
by R. D. Fitzgerald and Baron von Mueller as a new species, and were it not 
for the discovery of intermediates Unking this with the type, D. Fairfaxii might 
still be considered specifically independent of D. teretifoUum. 

Bentham describes the labellum and column as follows: "Labellum about 
half as long as the sepals, lanceolate, canaliculate, acuminate and recurved, the 
lateral lobes very small, the disk dotted with red and bearing 3 undulate raised 
lines or plates. Column dotted with red/' To this I should venture to add, 
after the word acumiaote, '*or filiform”, and after the word red In both cases, 
”or purple”* It has been attempted to distinguish one or two forms from the 
type by differences in the length of the labellum, and variations in the contour 
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of Its margins and the colour of the raised lines. From my examination of 
very numerous specimens I am thoroughly convinced that these distinctions 
cannot be relied upon. Except In the case of the North Queensland plant* which 
appears to vary hardly at all, the different features of the labellum which have 
been recorded as characteristic of this or that form, are Interchangeable between 
all the forms. This statement holds good for the column also. 1 have reached 
this conclusion only after the most careful and prolonged Investigation. 

In the Sydney Mail of September 21, 1872, a description was published of a 
Dendrdhium discovered by R. D. Fitzgerald in the brush forests of Mount 
Tomah, Blue Mountains, N.S.W, The description was prepared by Baron 
von Mueller, and was accompanied by a woodcut by Fitzgerald. In compliment 
to the proprietor of the ‘'Mall’*, the plant was named D, Fairfaxii. Unfortunately 
the description and the woodcut do not agree, and in the table of comparison 
between the new species and D. teretifolium it Is quite impossible to reconcile 
certain of the statements as they appear, with the known facts: by some 
mischance, characteristics of the two forms were transposed. Fitzgerald's woodcut, 
however, accurately represents the new plant, which is now familiar to orchid 
students in New South Wales, and Is by no means conftned to the Blue Mountains. 
Bentham (FI Aust„ vl, 285) noted the discrepancy between woodcut and 
description. He reduced /). Fairfaxii to a form of />. teretifolium^ and this 
decision was endorsed by Fitzgerald himself In Moore and Betche’s “Handbook 
of the Flora of New South Wales". 

The general appearance and habit of this form distinguish it so strikingly 
from the type that for a year or two after my first acquaintance with It I was 
strongly disposed to advocate its restoration to specific rank. But from 1224 to 
1829 I had ample opportunity to study both the type and the variety In the 
Paterson and Allyn valleys of New South Wales. On the swamp oaks In open 
forest country, only the type form was found. The plants showed considerable 
variation In the dimensions of the flowers, length and colouring of the labellum, 
etc., but In no case was there any approach to the special characteristics 1 
associated with var. Fairfaxii, which 1 had studied in brush forests at Bullahdelah, 
60 miles away. In hruahea along the Paterson and AUyn valleys, however, 
Fairfawii was found In abundance, agreeing exactly with the BuUahdelah plants* 
Then, about the edges of the brushes, I began to find plants combining the features 
of both forms: in a few Instances flowers of both kinds were borne on the same 
plant. 1 was steadily driven to the conclusion, which has been confirmed by 
subsequent Investigation, that Fairfaxii is the brush^forest form of Z). teretifolium, 
X have never seen or heard of the type form being found In a brush forest. 
I have never known Fairfaxii to occur in open country, except in a few instances 
where brushes had once existed, hut had been cleared away. 

The features which distinguish this variety from the type are as follow: 

1. Iieaves (lu the adult plant) at least twice as numerous, often more; 
always very slender indeed, and flaccid: pale green unless exposed freely to 
direct sunlight. 

2. Flowers either In pairs or solitary: occasionally In two pairs, or raceme 
with one pair and a solitary flower. 

3. Petals and sepals hardly recurved, most commonly straight, but often 
slightly ineurviny, 

4. Base of petals and sepals inside (and often outside) heavily striate with 
deep red-brown or purplish-brown. 
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These features In combination give the plant an appearance strikingly different 
from that of the type. 

F. M. Bailey (Queensland Flora, v, 1634) describes another form under the 
name var. aureuni, with flowers of a deep golden yellow. I can And no appreciable 
difference between this and the common yellowish-green form of southern 
Queensland and the extreme north coast of New South Wales, and I think they 
should be taken together. This variety is morphologically very close to Fairfaxiit 
but the leaves are not nearly so numerous and are often robust, and the perianth- 
segments are more spreading; while the very distinctive colouring—^all other 
forms being white or pale cream—Is almost sufficient of Itself to justify Balley*B 
name. 

On the same page Bailey records var. Fairfaxii for Queensland, but the 
description he gives is certainly not that of the plant figured by Fitzgerald and 
familiar to orchid collectors in New South Wales. I suggest that possibly he 
endeavoured to fit the North Queensland form of the species into the tabulation 
of D. FairfaxH as it appears in Mueller's original description, although It is 
strange that he makes no allusion to the discrepancy between this and Fitzgerald's 
woodcut. 

The North Queensland form is really the most distinctive of all. The 
arrangement and form of the racemes exhibit bo marked a departure from the 
type that I found it difficult to accept the two os conspecific; hut the individual 
flowers are morphologically Identical. In the type, the racemes are scattered and 
divergent, and upon each raceme the flowers also (4 to 8) are very divergent, 
on long stalklets. In the North Queensland plant the racemes are occasionally 
solitary, but normally two to five are clustered together directly at the base 
of a leaf. The axis of the raceme is quite straight, with the flowers (4 to 15) 
arranged along it In the form of a spike, though shortly stalked. A raceme of 
this form, in fact, If detached from the plant, would almost certainly be taken 
at first glance to belong to D. Hnguiforme Swz., or D. aemulum K.Br. The leaves 
of the plant agree fairly with the type, but are often much more robust and 
longer, light green in colour. I propose for this form the varietal name 
fascieulatuMt alluding to the clustered racemes. 

All four forms are reported to produce occasionally plants with flowers 
twice as large as the usual size. 1 can confirm this in regard to the type, var. 
Fairfaxii, and var. attreuwt, but all flowers of the tropical form seen by me are 
slightly under the average. 

1 am Indebted to the following for specimens and plants from various 
localities received over a period of several years: Mrs. H. Curtis, Tambourine 
Mountain, S. Queensland; Dr. H. Flecker and Messrs. W. F. Tierney and Q. Bates, 
all of Cairns, N. Queensland; Mr. K. Macpherson, of Proserpine, N. Queensland; 
Mr. P. Pordham, Brunswick Heads, N.S.W. Mrs. C. A. Messmer, of Lindfleld, 
N.8.W., kindly sent full details of the original description of D, FairfaxiU and 
Dr. R. S. Rogers offered some criticism of the first draft of this paper which 
induced me to modify some of the remarks there made. An admirable photograph 
by Mr. W. H, Nleholls of a raceme of rar. fascioutatum proved very useful for 
purposes of comparison. 

Dbndbobivm TBaEtrrotnTM R.Br., var. fasciculatum, n. var. 

Folia saepe robustlsatma, $-60 cm. longa. Racomi fere spicati, plerumque 2-6 
ad folil basem fasciculati. Flores 4-15, albl.—Tropical Queensland. 
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Ktiy to tint DetwrmituUion of tho i^our Form$ ef D. terotlfolhim HeoopnUed <#i Pup^r* 

lAbeUum and column varying In all forma approximately as Indloated In the text, tangtti of perisntli* 

gegmenta very variable In all. 


Type. 


Leavea few or ntimeroua, 
8~85 cm. long, average 
diameter 4-5 mm., dull 
green or purpllah-brown, 
relatively rigid. 

Bacemes 6-10 cm. long, 
the axis often branching 
and never quite straight; 
1 to 4 (usually 8 or 4) 
dlvarloate near ttie base 
of a loaf. 

Buds green. 

Flowers 4 to 0, creatu to 
white. 


IVrIanth'segmonts inside 
near the base spotted or 
streaked witli red or 
purple, prominently re* 
curved, especially the 
paired sepals. 


Var. Fairfaa^i. 


Xioaves usually very 
numerous, up to 60 cm. 
long, very slender, light 
green or, In exposed 
situations, purplish* 
brown, flaccid, 

Kacemes 2"6 cm. long, 
axis as In the type; 1 or 
2 near the base of a leaf. 


Buds green or brown. 

Flowers 1 to 4, most 
frequently In pairs, 

usually white, occa¬ 
sionally cream. 

Perianth-segments Inside 
(and often outside) near 
the base striate with 
deep red-brown, hardly 
recurved but often 
slightly Incurved. 


Var. aursum. 


Leaves variable, often 
as In V. Faitfttxii, but 
sometimes very robust. 


Racemes as In the type 
or as in v. Fairfaxii. 


Buds green or brown. 

Flowers 1 to 0 or 7, deep- 
goldon-yoUow or yel¬ 
lowish-green. 

Perianth-segments striate 
as In v. Fairfaxiif some¬ 
times recurved. 


Var. /aaeCeufiifiwi. 


Leaves sometlmas more 
robust and longer than 
in any other form; 
never as slender or 
flaccid as In v, Fairfaatit, 
pale green. 

Baoemes pale, rather 
more robust, 5~6 cm. 
long, axis straight and 
unbianched; 1 to 4 

or 6 clustered at the 
base of a leaf. 

Buds white. 

Flowers 4 to 15, very 
pure white. 


Perianth-segments often 
without any markings, 
or with light streaks of 
purple, only slightly 
recurved. 


New Records. 

BaroocMHs spathulatus Rogers.—Tbls species was discovered by Mrs. H* 
Curtis on Tambourine Mountain, Q., in 1925, and by myself a few days later 
in the foothills of Barrington Tops, N.S.W. It was not recorded again for nine years, 
and was supposed to be rare. In October, 1934, I visited the Belllngen Valley 
in the north coast district, N.S.W., and the adjacent Dorrigo highlands. Mrs. D. J. 
Barr of Belllngen found 8, upathulatm in a ravine 12 miles north of the town, 
and subsequently we collected it In abundance on the Dorrigo Mountain Cutting 
and in brush forests of the Dorrigo area, where it is quite common. 

Thelymitra chasmogama Rogers.—This beautiful red Thelymitra, a recent 
discovery In South Australia, was found by Mr. M. W. NlchoUs at Kurrl Kurrl» 
N.S.W., in Sept., 1934, the detenninatlon being endorsed by Dr. Rogers, It Is 
allied to T, luteociliata FiUg., but is larger, and the column is dlfterent. This 
is quite a notable addition to the orchids of the South Maitland coalfields^ to 
which Mr. NlchoUs has further added Pterostytis grandiflgra R.Br. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV. 

L—B. etfr«f4/ol4«m, type form, Woy Wpy, N.S.W. The arrangement of the flower* 
is so divaricate that In a close-up picture focussing is very dilficult. 

2. -*Var, Foir/fljpi4, Paterson, N.S.W, 

3. —Var. ourewm, yellowish-green form, Tambourine Mountain, 8. Queensland. 

4. —-Var, /oeoioutofam, Cairns, N. Queensland. 







AN INVESTIGATION OF THE SOOTY MOULDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. IV. 

THK SPICCIICa or the etjoapnodieae. 

By Lilian Fraseb, M.Sc.» Llnnean Macleay Fellow of the Society In Botany. 

(Ninety-one Text-figures.) 

CHead £9th May, 1985.] 

When this Investigation was commenced the number of authentic species 
of the Capnodiaceae known to occur in New South Wales was four (Fraser, 1933). 
In this and the following paper fourteen new species and varieties are described, 
and emended descriptions are given of a number of incompletely known types. 
Thelssen and Sydow (1917) divided the family Capnodiaceae into sub-sections, 
the Eucapnodieae and the Chaetothyrleae. The present paper deals with the 
species of the Eucapnodieae. 

All the fungi belonging to this section produce some kind of pycnidial 
fruit. A difficulty encountered In the descriptions of the species was the 
correlation of the pycnldia with the proper ascogenous fructifications. In the 
past many species have been described as having a number of different kinds 
of pycnidial fruits, as well as conldta of various types such as Triposporium 
and Helminthoaporium* It Is now generally realized that only one kind of 
pycnidial fruit is produced by any member of the Capnodiaceae, and that the 
different types of conldla are produced by members of the Fungi Imperfect! 
growing in association with it. In many cases several species of Capnodium 
may grow together In the one sooty mould, and pure culture methods are 
necessary to establish their relationships. 

Cultures have been made from all the types of fructifications herein described, 
and the pycnldia and ascostromata were correlated only after they had been 
proved culturally to have been produced by tbe same fungus. 

Ascospore cultures were obtained by crushing the ascostromata and picking 
out the ascopores by means of a dry needle. The pycnldia were kept in a damp 
atmosphere, e.g. In a petri dish with a few drops of water on the bottom. The 
mucilage in the pycnldia then absorbed water and swelled, bulging out the 
mouth of the pycnldium and carrying with It a number of spores. This clear 
drop of mucilage hung at the apex of the pycnldium and was readily picked 
off with a sterile needle. 

When the mycelium of the sooty mould is very distinctive, as in Cupnodium 
Btegans and 0. moniHformCt the need for culturally relating the different fructlllca- 
lions does not arise. 


CAFNODltJU SAXJCINUM Mont. 

Ann. £[ci. Nat.. 3rd S4r., xl, p. 333, 1849. 

Evidence has been advanced in a previous paper to show that the generic 
name Capnodium should not be superseded by Teichospora as maintained by 
Antaud (1910) and Gaumann (1928). 

In New South Wales the typical form produces 4-cened brown pycnldiospores 
(rarely 2- or T^celled), which are 12-18 x 5-9^, the average size being 15 x 8^. 
These pycnldiospores resemble the ascopores to a certain extent (Text-fig. 1). 
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The ascospores are often slightly constricted at the middle septum 
(Text-flg. 2). The ascostromata may be shortly stalked or almost sessile, the 
length evidently depending on the environmental conditions. An Interesting 
variant (Text-flg. 2a and 6) collected at Nowra developed stalks up to 260m long, 
but was otherwise typical. 

C. callitris McAlp. (McAlpine, 1896&) differs from typical C. salicinun only 
in the pycnidlospores which are B-septate, and the ascospores which are markedly 
constricted at the middle septum. The ascostroma Is described as being sessile. 
These features, however, do not appear to be sufficient to separate it specifically 
from CapnodiuM salidnuMf since 6-Beptate pycnldiospores are not infreQuent in 
this species, and the shape of the ascospores differs considerably in collections 
made from different localities. Owing to the kindness of Mr, C. French, of the 
Department of Agriculture, Victoria, the writer was able to examine specimens of 
Capnodium callitris determined by McAlpine, and could find no significant 
differences between it and (7. salicinum. It is therefore desirable that C. colIifHs 
McAlp. be considered a synonym of C. salicinuTn Mont. 

Capnodium sulicinum has been found in collections from the following 
localities: Pennant Hills (near Sydney) on Pittosporum undulatum Ait., 5, 1932. 
on Bursaria spinosa Cav., 5, 1982, and on Castantospermum australe A. Cunn., 
9, 1983; Sprlngwood on Leptospermum /larescen# Sm„ 11, 1982; Burragorang 
Valley on Leptospermum fiavesvens Sm., 11, 1932; Glenorle on Bursaria spinosa 
Cav,, 6, 1932; Narrabeen on Casuarina glaum Sleb., 11, 1932; Nowra on Syncarpia 
laurifolia Ten,, 2, 1933; Mt. Kosciusko on Epacris sp,, 1, 1934. coll. J. McLuckle. 

Capnodium baliciwum var. uniseptatum L. Fraser. 

This variety has been described In a pravious paper (Fraser. 1935). It differs 
from the type in the larger pycnidia (Text-flg. 3), the 2-celled hyaline pycnldio¬ 
spores (Text-fig. 4), in the more compact nature of the ascostromata (Text-fig. 5). 
and in its cultural behaviour. It is a well marked and widely distributed form, 
and is common around Sydney on Bursaria apinosa, Pittosporum undulatum, 
Leptospermum spp.. etc. 

McAlpine (1896a) has described pycnidia and pycnidlospores similar to those 
of C. salicinum var. uniseptatum In connection with C. dMcolum. Miss Fisher 
(1932) has recently shown that C. citricolum is, in part. C, salicinum. The 
imperfect fructifications described by McAlpine are produced by a number of 
different fungi (Fraser, 1988). 

Capnodium salicinum var. uniseptatum has been found In collections from 
the following localities: Pennant Hills on Spartium sp.. 6. 1932, Type; Macquarie 
Pass on Palmeria seandena F.v.M., 4, 1933; Husklsson on Casuarina glauca Slab.. 
2. 1983; Narrabeen on Leptospermum fiaveseens Sm., Synoum glandulosum A. Juss., 
and Casuarina glauca Sleb., 1. 1984; Comboyne on Boryphora sassafras Bndl.» 

I, 1934; Bateman's Bay on Casuarina glauca Sleb.. 2, 1933; Dungog on Eugenia 
Ventenatii Benth., 6, 1984; Warialda on Jacksonia acoparia R.Br., 1, 1932, coll. 

J. Vickery; Oosford on Melaleuca sp., 1. 1984; Brisbane. Queensland, on Brassaea 
sp., and Artocarpus sp., 5, 1BS4, coll. A. Burges. 

Cafnopium Walteki Sacc. Bmended description. 

Medwigia, 1898, p. 58. 

Mycelium dark clear brown, usually rather thick and felt-Uke and black In 
mass. Hyphae often beaded, the cells constricted at the septa, 5‘5 -IOm long by 
6-9 m wide, rounded, smooth. 
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Pycnldia usually rather numerous, with swollen basal portion and elongated 
neck, li0-280/Ai exceptionally 600 m, long by 60-60^, exceptionally IOOm, wide at the 
base, tapering to 10-20^ wide at the apex (Text-fig. 8). The pycnidlospores are 
elongate-fusiform, often curved, tapering towards each end, brown, thick-walled, 
20-42 X 7 - 9 m , with 7-18 transverse septa (Text-fig, 9), 



1-2.—Capfiodium aalksinum. la, Pycnldlum and mycelium, x IDO. 16, l'’ycnidlo- 
spores. X 42B. 2a, 26, Aacoatromata, showing long atalka. x 80. 2c‘. Aacospores. x 425. 

3 - 7 ,— Capnodiunt. aaUoinum var. unkfeplaittm. 3, pycnldlum and mycelium, x 150. 
4, Pycnidlospores. x 425. 5, Ascostroma. x 150. 6, A single ascus. x 425. 7, 

Ascospores showing septatton. x 425. 

8-12 .—Capnodium WalterL 8, Pycnldlum and mycelium, x 285. 9, Pycnidlospores. 

X 425. 10, Ascostroma. x 285. 11, A single ascus. x 425. 12, Am^ospores showing 

septation. x 425. 

The ascofitromata are 70-100^ wide by IOO-ISOm long, sometimes shortly 
stalked (Text-fig. 10), globular or slightly elongated, the apex rounded or slightly 
papillate. The wall cells are iaodiametrical, smaller towards the apex, clear 
brown. An apical pore develops at maturity. The asci are clavate, 60-60 x 10-15 m, 
8-spored, The spores are arranged Irregularly in the ascus (Text-fig. 11). 
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The ascospores are brown, thick-walled, 22-26 x 7-9^, with three, or rarely 
four, transverse septa, slightly constricted at the septa, especially the median 
one, Bllpper-shaped, the upper half rather wider and more rounded than the lower 
half (Text-fig. 12). 

The pycnldla have been figured by Miss Fisher (1932) under the name 
Hendersoniella, The ascostromata described by her as Liwacinio crasaa also belong 
to this fungus, 

Saccardo^a description of (7. 'Walteri (1893) shows several errors: (1) The 
pycnidiospores are described as conidla and figured attached to the mycelium in 
an upright position. These spores are quite characteristic and unlike any others 
produced by sooty mould fungi. It is probable that the spore figured by Saccardo 
was germinating. (2) The pycnidia described by Saccardo belong to a different 
fungus, probably that described by Miss Fisher as Microzyphium heptospermi. 
These pycnidia have been frequently found associated with Capnodium Walteri in 
New South Wales. (3) The ascostromata are not of typical shape, being figured 
with elongated necks. Miss Fisher considers that these represent the pycnidia 
of Capnodiuvx {talidnum, but this cannot be, since asci and ascospores are figured 
and described by Saccardo. Moreover, these ascospores are distinctly larger than 
the typical pycnidiospores of C. salicinum. It is probable that the specimens seen 
by Saccardo were rather aberrant in shape. Specimens somewhat resembling 
those figured by him, In which the apex is distinctly papillate, have been observed 
by the writer. 

Vapnodium Walteri has been found in collections from the following localities: 
Wyong on Callufewon mlignus D.C., 6, 1934; Huskisson on Bursaria spinom Cav., 
2, 1933; Narrabeen on Casuarina glauca Sieb., 11, 1933; Gosford on Melaleuca sp., 
and Leptospermum ^avescens Sm., 1, 1984; Springwood on Leptospermum 
^veacenn, Sm., 8, 1932; National Park on Ratonia sp., 10, 1932; Nowra on 
Epacris sp., 2, 1938; Bulli on Alphitonia excelsa Reiss., 4, 1933; Barrington Tops 
on CaUisteifwn palHdus D.C.. 6. 1983; Picton on Rttr^aria spinom Cav., 1, 1933; 
Comboyne on Borpphora sassafras Endl., 1, 1934. It Is common around Sydney 
on Bursaria spinosa, Leptospermum spp., Pittosporum undulatum, Eugenia 
Bmithiif etc. 


OApNomuM KXTLiGiNOpKS Rehm. 

The mycelium is dark brown and felt-like, the cells cylindrical or slightly 
constricted at the septa, 4-6 x 4-7m. 

The pycnidia are globose or pear-shaped, 50-70 x 86-50/1&, slightly papillate 
at the apex (Text-fig. 18a), The wall of the pycnidlum is pseudoparenchymatous 
and consists of light brown isodiametrical cells. This type of pycnidlum Is 
usually referred to as Aniennularia, The pycnidia referred to as Chaetophoma 
by Miss Fisher (1982) are similar to these and probably belong to the same 
fungus. The pycnidiospores are hyaline, globose, l-celled, 1-1*2/* diameter (Text- 
fig. 13&). 

The ascostromata are very dark brown, globose or slightly elongated, sessile 
or very shortly stalked, 70-100/t in diameter by 80-160/* in length, typically 80 x 100/* 
(Text-fig. 14). A number of dark, 1- or 2-celled spines are frequently present 
on the upper part of the fructification. These are 10-40/* long and 1*5/* in 
diameter at the base, slightly attenuated towards the apex which is rounded. 
They are, however, not always present even on all the frnctlficatlons of a 
single collection. The apex of the stroma is rounded, and a pore develops at the 
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Bummit at maturity. The wall Ib pseudopareuchymatouB, consleting of brown 
iBodlametrical cells which become smaller towards the apex. 

The Rsci are clavate or slightly swollen at the apex^ numerous, shortly 
stalked, 30-36 x 10/i, S-spored. The ascospores are brown, irregularly grouped 
in the ascus, fairly thin walled, 3-septate with an occasional longitudinal septum, 
fusiform, tapering slightly towards each end, scarcely constricted at the septa, 
10-12 x3'6"6m. 



13-16 .—Oapnodinm fuliginodes. 18a, Pycnldlum and jnyceUum. x 426. 185, 

PycnidioKporcs. x 425. 14, Ascoatroma showing sotao. x 436. 16, Ascl. x 426. 
16, Ascospores showing soptation. x 426. 

17-20 ,—Capnodium fuUffincdvs var, prandijKporum. 17a, 17b, Pycnldla showing 
different forms, x 286. 17c, PycnldioKporcs. x 425, 18, Ascostroma. x 285. 19, AflCi. 

X 425. 20, Ascospores showing septation. x 426. 

This fungus has been referred to the species Capnodium futigituodes by Miss 
Fisher, and her determination is followed here. Arnaud considered that 
C. fuUginodes was synonymous with C. mori. 

The ascostromata are frequently shortly stalked; the species therefore should 
be placed in the genus Capnodium, not in the genus Limacinia (Arnaud, 1911). 
In a previous paper this fungus was referred to provisionally as Antennularia 
scoriadea. In a later paper on the cultural behaviour of the sooty moulds (1934) 
it was referred to as Capnodium sp. 

Capnodium fuHginodes has been found in collections from the following 
localities: Comboyne on Denhamia pittosporoidea F.v.M., 1, 1934; Yerranderie 
district on Leptospermunt flavescena Sm„ 10, 1933; Athol (Sydney District) on 
Leptosp^rmum fUtvescena Sm., 5, 1932; Narrabeen on Leptoapermum flavescens 
Sm., 11, 1988; Plcton on Bumria apinoaa Cav., 1, 1983; Robertson on Dorpphora 
aaaaafraa Fndl., 2, 1933; Pennant Hills (Sydney district) on Buraaria apinoaa 
Cav., and Pittosporum undulatum Alt., 5, 1983; Tambourine Mountain, Queens¬ 
land, on Baocharia halimtfoUa L., 6, 1984, coll. A. Burges; Brisbane, Queensland, 
on Artocarpua sp., 5, 1934, coll. A, Burges. 
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Capnodium fulioinodes var. oHANnispOBUHt n. var. 

Mycelio eplphyllo. OeUulis subcylindricls, ad septa vix constrlctis, 4-6 x 4-7 m. 
Pycnldlis globosis vel ovoideis, ad apicem papillatiB« fuscis. 35-50 x 60-100/*. 
Pycnldiosporis hyallnis, oontlnuls, globosis, 1-7-2/t crassis. Ascostromis globosis vel 
ovoideis, ad apicem rotundatis, atrofuscis. Ascis clavatis vel ad apicem inflatis, 
octosporls. Ascosporis aggregatls, fuscis, eUipsoidels, medio Inflatis, S-septatis, 
vix constrlctis, raro 1-2-septatls, raro 1-2-longltudlnaliter septatis. 

The mycelium and pycnidia closely resemble those of C. fulipinodes. The 
pycnldla are somewhat more variable in shape, 35 x 50/*-60 x 100/*. The commonest 
types are spherical or pear-shaped, but elongated forms may also occur (Text-flgs. 
17o, 17&). The pycnldioBpores are slightly but consistently larger than those of 
C. fuUginodeB, They are hyaline, 1-celled, globose, 1-7-2/* in diameter 
(Text-fig. 17c)- 

The ascostromata are ovoid, dark brown, rounded at the apex, glabrous; the 
wall is pseudoparenchymatous, consisting of iaodiametrical cells becoming smaller 
towards the apex where a pore develops at maturity, 75-100 x 100-140/*, sessile 
or very shortly stalked (Text-fig. 18). 

The asci are clavate. rather narrow. 8-spored (Text-fig. 19). The ascospores 
are similar in shape and colour to those of C. fuliginodest but are distinctly 
larger. They are brown, rather thin walled, fusold, 13-19 x 4*5“5*5/*, usually 
15 X 6/*, They are typically transversely S-septate, rarely with one or more 
longitudinal walls, but may be occasionally only l-septate, not constricted at the 
septa (Text-fig. 20). 

This form retains its differences from C. fuliginodea In culture, and appears 
to be quite constant. It does not appear to be so common as 0. fuUginodes, 

Capnodium fuliginodes var. grandisporum has been found In collections from 
the following locjUities: Pennant Hills (Sydney district) on Eucalyptus 
eugenioides Sieb., [Type], and Pittosporum undulatum Ait., 8, 1933; Glenorle 
on Angophora lanccolata Cav., 5» 1932; Glenbrook on Leptospermuiiu flavescens 
Sm., 1, 1933; Wiseman’s Perry on Leptosperpium lanigcrum Sm., 11, 1934. 

Capwodii/m anowak Pat. 

Bull Boc. Myc. Fr., xx, 1904, pp. 134-188. 

The mycelium is dark brown, often rather thick and felt-llke. The cells are 
cylindrical, clear brown, smooth, slightly constricted at the septa, 4-5/* wide by 
6-10/* long. 

The pycnidia are identical with those described by Miss Fisher (1932) under 
the name Microzyphium Leptoapermi. They are very variable in size, ranging 
from 100/* to 1,000/* in length, by 20/t to 46/* in diameter (Text-fig. 26). The 
spores are hyaline, continuous, elliptical, 4*6-6 x l'5-2/*. 

The ascostromata are very rarely developed. They are ovoid, rounded at the 
apex where a pore develops at maturity, shortly stalked, 100-150 x 160-260/*, the 
stalk being 50-160/* long (Text-fig. 26). The wall is composed of isodiametrical 
cells becoming smaller towards the apex, olive-green in colour. The asci are 
clavate and average 60 x 20/*. They are 8-spored. 

The ascospores are arranged irregularly in the ascus. They are olive-brown 
at maturity, with 6 or 6 transverse septa and one or more longitudinal septa, 
slightly constricted at the median septum, slightly narrower and more pointed in 
the lower part, usually 26x10/*, but varying from 28^6x7-12/* (Text-fig. 27). 

Oapnodiupi anonac has been found in collections from the following localities: 
Husklsson on Hakea pugioniformU Cav., and Leptoapermum fiavescms Smu, 2, 
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1988; Bateman's Bay on Ca9uarina glauca Sieb., 2, 1933; Picton on Leptoapermum 
jlavescens Sin»» and Bursaria apinoaa Cav., 1, 1933; Moss Vale on J>oryp7iora 
aaaanfras IQndl., 10, 1932, coll. T. G. B. Osborn; Comboyne on Doryphora aasaafras 
£ndl., 1, 1934; Bemboka on Buraaria spinoaa Cav., 2, 1938; Bega on Jturaaria 
apinoaa Cav., 2, 1983; Port Macquarie on Leptoapermum fiaveacena Sm., 1, 1984; 
Salisbury on Eugenia Smithii Polr., 8, 1933; Robertson on Doryphora aaaaafras 
Endl., 3, 1933; Wyong on CaUiatemon salignus D.C., B, 1934; Narrabeen on 
Synoum glandulosum A. Juss., Leptoapermum jlaveseena Sm., and Vaauarina gJauca 
Sleb., 10, 1983; Sprlngwood on Leptoapermum itaveacena Sm., 8, 1932; Gosford on 
Melaleuca sp., 1, 1934; Dungog on Eugenia Ventenatii Benth., 5, 1934; Tambourine 
Mountain, Queensland, on Psychotria loniceroides Sleb., 5, 1934, coll. A. Burges; 
Tweed River district on Croton Vcrreauxii Ball., B, 1934, coll. A. Burges; Brisbane, 
Queensland, on Aegiceraa majus Gaertn., 5, 1934, coll. A. Burges; Wiseman's 
Ferry on Caasinia aculeata R.Br„ 11, 1934. It Is common In New South Wales, 
frequently growing in association with Capnodium Walteri. 

Capnouium anonae var. oBsctniuM, n. var. 

Mycelio epiphyllo. Cellulis subfuscis, ad septa constrlctls, vel cyllndrlcls. 
Pycnldiis elongatls, rectls, lOO-lBO/n longls, 3B-40/i crassis, ollvaceo-fuscls. 
Pycnldlosporls hyalinis, contlnuis, ovoldeis, 5 x 1*5-2^. Ascostromls globosls vel 
eilipBOideis, breviler stlpltatls, ad aplcem obtusis, glabrls, ollvaceo-fuscis, 
85-106 X 150“200/i, Ascis clavatls, ad basem attenuatis, 50-60 x 18 25/4, octosporls. 
Ascosporia prlmo hyalinis deln virido-fuscis, B-G-septatls, medio constrlctls, 
l-*4-longltudinaliter septatls, ellipsoideis, 20-26 x 8-10/t, saepe 23 x 9/*. 

The mycelium Is dark brown, cottony, often thick and felt-like. The cells 
are brown, smooth, slightly constricted at the septa, 4-5*5/i wide by 6*5-10/* long, 
very similar to the preceding species. 

The pycnldla closely resemble those of Capnodium anonae, from which they 
can sometimes only be distinguished by cultural methods. They are usually 
rather shorter and stouter than the typical C. anonae, and the wail is composed 
of more iaodlametrlcal cells. They are oUve-brown or greenish, usually 
100-150 X 35-40/*, the apex is rather wide, surrounded by slightly incurved hyphae 
which are free fronr one another for a short distance (Text-flgs. 21a, 21b), Larger 
branching forms may attain a length of 400/*, but never approach the size of 
the larger specimens of C. anowac (Tcxt-flg. 22). Under certain' conditions 
abnormally stout pycnldla may be developed (Text-fig. 21r); in other cases forms 
closely resembling certain types of pycnldla produced by Capnodium fuliginodes 
may occur. The pycnidiospores are hyaline, continuous, ovoid, 5 x 1‘5~'2/*. 

The ascostromala resemble those of Capnodium anonae very closely in colour 
and shape, but are usually slightly smaller. They are globose or elliptical, 
glabrous, 85-105 x 150-200/*, and shortly stalked (Text-fig. 23). The apex is 
rounded. The wall consists of isodlametrlcal cells which appear bright greenish- 
brown by transmitted light. The asci are clavate, 50-60 x 18-25/*, 4-, 6- or 8-spored. 
The ascospores are hyaline at first, becoming olive-green. They have 6, or 
occasionally 6, transverse septa and are often strongly constricted at the median 
septum, frequently tapering towards the base, 20-26 x 8-10/*, usually 23 x 9/* 
(Text-fig. 24). 

This variety shows constant cultural differences from C, anonae. In a previous 
paper on the cultural behaviour of Sooty Mould fungi It la referred to as 
Microzyphium sp. 
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Capnodium anonae var. ohscurum has been found In collections from the 
following localities: Narrabeen on ^ynoum glandulosuTtv A. Juss., 1, 1933; Pennant 
Hills (Sydney district) on Pittoaporum undulatum Alt., 5, 1933, and Citrus ap., 
6, 1983; Macquarie Pass on Palmeria scandenSf F.v.M., 2, 1933 (Type); Tweed 
River district on Croton Verrcauxii Bail., 5, 1934, coll. A. Burges; Comboyne on 
Doryphora sassafras Endl., 1, 1934; Redlands Bay. Queensland, on Artocarpus sp., 
5, 1934, coll. A, Burges; Tambourine Mountain, Queensland, on Psychotria 
loniceroides Sieb., 6, 1934, coll. A. Burgee: Grafton district on Eugenia australis 
Wendl., 1, 1935. 


Capnodicm mucronatum Mont. 

Ann. Bci. JVat., sdr. iv, xlv, 1860, pp. 167“185. 

This species forme a very thick sooty covering on the twigs and leaves of 
plants. It usually develops a dat weft of mycelium from which erect fascicles 
of hyphae grow up. The fascicles are 2~15 mm. in length and consist of twelve 
or more parallel hyphae hold together by anastomoses. Branches may be given 
off at the bases of these bundles of hyphae which connect neighbouring fascicles. 

The young growing hyphae are olive-green, later becoming brown, with 
thick longitudinally striate walls when mature. The cells are cylindrical, scarcely 
constricted at the septa, 30-50ju long by IO-ISm wide. This mycelium is therefore 
very distinctive and can be recognized without difficulty. The shorter cells, e.g., 
of germ tubes or of the lateral branches of fascicles, may be almost beaded, 



31-24,—Capnodium anonae, var. 21o, A typical pycnidlum. x 286. 21b, 21c, Other 

types of pyonidia. x 286. 21d, Pycnidioapores. x 426. 22, Pyonidium showing branching. 
X $0. 23, Aacostroma. x 160, 24, Ascosporea showing aeptatlon. x 425. 

26-27.—Capnodiwm anonae Pat. 35, Pycnidlum. x 285. 26, Aaoostroma. x 286. 

87, Ascospores showing aeptatlon. x 425, 
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15m long by 10 m In diameter» and the strlationa are short, giving a rugose 
appearance. 

Conidia of two kinds are produced by this fungus: (1) Large transversely 
septate conidia are produced laterally by the outer cells of the upright fascicles 
(Text-flgs. 28, 29, 30), These grow upwards parallel to the hyphae on which 
they are produced, and may be so numerous as to give the fascicles a furry 
appearance. When mature they are 7-9-septate, curved or straight, lOO-llO x 20-25/* 
(Text-flg, 31), The walls are clear olive-green, smooth or faintly longitudinally 
striate, thinner at the point of attachment than elsewhere. They are very 
easily dislodged when mature, and germinate directly (Text-fig. 32). (2) The 

basal outer hyphae of a fascicle or the free branches or occasionally the cells 
near the tips of old fascicles may produce short lateral branches of two or three 
cells which give rise to the second type of conidia. These lateral branches produce 
at the apex a ring of smaller thln-walled pale cells as shown in Text-figures 33 
and 36, thus forming a shallow cup at the apex. Small hyaline thln-walled 
conidia, 3 x l/n, are then produced, apparently being budded off from the inner 
walls of the ring of hyaline cells (Text-fig. 34). These conidia were not observed 
to germinate. Occasionally the axis of one of these lateral branches may grow 
through the ring of cells and form a second ring above the first (Text-fig. 35). 



28-48.—Capnodium mucronatttm. 28, Part of the apex of a fascicle of hyphae 
showing anastomoses and attachment of conidia. x 285. 28, 30, Hyphae showing the 

attachment of contdla. x 285. 31, A mature conidium. x 285. 32, A germinating 

oonidlum. X 285. 33, A young lateral branch showing group of pale cells at the apex. 
X 285. 34, Lateral branch showing conidia of the second type, x 2S6. 35, A 
lateral branch showing further growth, x 285. 86, Part of the apex of a fascicle of 

hyphae showing the position of a lateral branch which produces conidia of the second 
type. K 100. 37-38, Stages In the development of the ascostroma. x 285. 30, A young 
ascostroma showing the development of setae, x 100. 40, A later stage in the 
development of the ascostroma. x 56. 4la. 416. Four- and elght-spored ascl. x 286. 
42. Mature ascospores. x 285. 43a, 436, Oerminatlng ascosporea x 286. 
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AscQgenouB fructifications are produced laterally on the young fascicles by 
the division of several adjoining cells of a single hypha (Text-fig. 37). Hypha-llke 
appendages appear at an early stage (Text*flg. 38), becoming very numerous as 
the fructification approaches maturity (Text-figs. 39, 40). The mature fructification 
is 360-400 m in diameter and clearly visible mocroscopically because of the numerous 
appendages. The cells of the wall are Isodiametrlcal. brown, averaging 20 m in 
diameter. As far as could be seen po pore is developed, and the walls disintegrate 
at maturity, liberating the spores. The asci are clavate, 110-130 x 30-40M, 4- or 
S-spored (Text-figs. 41a, 41&). The spores are fusiform, greenish-brown, the 
end cells being thinner and paler at the apices, which at maturity are slightly 
papillate (Text-fig. 42). They are transversely T-septate, 50-60 x 16-18m. They 
germinate immediately after liberation, giving rise to a brown, rather rugose 
germ tube (Text-figs, 48a, 43&). Cases have been seen where conidla have been 
produced by short lateral branches on these germ tubes (Text-fig. 48o.) 

This species has only previously been recorded by Montague from GhlU. 
Montogne described the characteristic fascicles of hyphae, the setose fructifications 
and the distinctive ascospores, but did not observe the conidia. It shows some 
resemblances to Antennaria svoriadea Berk. (J. D. Hooker, The Botany of the 
Antarctic Voyage, 1839-43, London, 1844, 1, p. 175), hut differs in the ascigerous 
fructifications (von Hoehnel, 1909). 

CapnodiUTti mucronatum has been found in collections from the following 
localities: Salisbury on Eugenia Smithii Poir., and Weinmannia rubifolia Benth., 
8, 1933, on Eupomatia taurina K.Br., 1, 1934, on Cryptocarya microneura Meiss., 
8, 1934; Barrington Tops on CalUstemon pallidus D.C., 1, 1984, 4, 1934; Comboyne 
on Cryptocarya Meusnerit F.v.M., 1, 1935; Mount Cook district, New Zealand, on 
Podocarpus HalUi T. Kirk., 1, 1933. coll. A. Burges. 

CAPNODtUM MONn.TPOUME, n. 8p. 

Mycelio eplpbyllo. CelluHs monillformibus, infiatls, saepe latlorlbus quam 
longibus, levlbus, ad septa constrictls, 10-15 x 10-20^. Conidiis in brevibus ramuUs 
ex 3-6 cellulls parvis, conidiis tantum uno lato ramull latis, primo hyalinis, 
continuis, dein l-septatls, fuscls, facile dislunctis. Conidiis maturls 10-20 x7-10m, 
deorsum acutloribus, fuscls striatls. Pycnldiis globosls vel ovoideis, 20-30 x 40~.50m» 
apici papillatis. Pycnidiosporis hyalinis, continuis, ovoideis, 5x2'5-3m. Ascostromis 
oblongo-ovoideis, subfuscls, 150 x 90-115m. Interdum circa aplcem setulis 
divergentibus, 2-6-ceUulis, 20-40m longis, 8 m crassis ad basem. Ascis paucis, 
clavatiB, 66 X 16m* octosporis. Ascosporls olivaceo-fuscis, S-septatis, saepe curvatis, 
3-4-stlchis, vel conglobatls, ad septa vix constrictls, cellulls mediis infiatls, 
18-31*5 X 9-11m* saepe 21 x 9m. 

The mycelium forms a rather thick covering on the leaves and branches 
of plants. The hyphae are markedly beaded, the Individual cells being much 
inflated and constricted at the septa, 10-20m long by 10-^15 m in diameter or 
occasionally larger when old. They are clear brown and smooth except when very 
old, when they may be slightly longitudinally striate (Text-figs. 44a, 44h). 

Conidla are produced on short curved or straight terminal or lateral branches 
of 3 to 6 smaller cells (Text-fig. 46, a-c). These may occur singly (Text-fig. 45a) 
or in groups to form a small branch system (Text-fig. 47, which shows the 
branches after the shedding of the conidia). Conidia are budded off from one 
face only. They remain attached for some time forming botryoidal tufts 
(Text-fig. 46). The eonldla ore at first hyaline, then becoming light brown, and 
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ftnally thick-watled and very dark (Text-llg. 48). When mature they are very 
readily detached, l-eeptate, 10-20 x 7-10^, the upper cell is rounded and broad, 
the lower cell narrower and pointed, and rather thin walled at the point of 
attachment. 

Pycnldia are produced at a different time from the conidia, most frequently 
after they have fallen. They are of the Antennularia type, globose or pear- 
shaped, papillate at the apex, 30-40 x 40-60/x (Text-flg. 496). Occasionally more 
than one ostlole may be produced by the one pycnidlum (Text-fig. 49c). The 
pycnldia are compound meristogenous In origin (Text-flg. 49a). The pycnldlo- 
spores are ovoid, hyaline, 5 x 2*6-8^ (Text-flg, 49d). 

Ascostromata are ovoid or slightly oblong, 95-116/* In diameter by about 
160/* long, dark brown. A number of short, 2-6-celled, divergent setae may 
develop from the upper part of the fructification (Text-fig. 60). These are 
dark brown, rounded at the apex, 20-40/* long by 8/t in diameter at the base. 
The setae are not always present, even on all the fructifications in the one 
collection. The walls of the ascostromata are rather thin at maturity, composed 
of straw-brown Isodiametrical ceils which are smaller towards the apex. 

The asci are clavate, not numerous, averaging 65 x 15/*, 8-8pored (Text- 
fig. 61). The spores are transversely S-septate, typically fusold or slightly curved, 
tapering towards each end, the end cells smaller than the middle ones, slightly 
constricted at the septa, averaging 21 x 9/*, but varying considerably with age 
from 18 x 9/* to 31‘5 x 11/* (Text-fig, 52). 

This is a well marked species, easily distinguished by the large size of the 
mycelium cells and their pronounced constriction at the septa. It appears to 
resemble most closely Phragmocapniaa smilacina Mendoza, but differs from it in 
the position of the appendages and in the size of the ascospores. 

Capnodium moniliformG has been found in collections from the following 
localities: Robertson on Dorpphora sassafras Kndl., 2, 1933, 1, 1934; Barrington 
Tops on Epacris sp., 1, 1934; Salisbury on Backhousia myrtifalia Hook, and Harv., 
1, 1934, 6, 1934 (Type), on CalUstemon salignus D.C., 8, 1933, on Weinviannia 
ruHfolia Benth., Eugenia Smithii Polr., and Ficus stephanocarpa Warb., 1, 1934; 
Moss Vale on Eoryphora sassafras Endl., 10, 1932, coll. T, G. B. Osborn; Comboyne 
on I)oryp?iora sassafras Endl., Aly:tia ruscifolius R.Br., 1, 1934; Dorrigo on 
Cryptocarya glauvescejts R.Br,, 1, 1934; Pennant Hills (Sydney district) on 
Tristania laurina R.Br., 6, 1982; Mt. Wellington, near Hobart, Tasmania, on 
Polystichum aculeatum (L.) Schott, 1, 1933, coll. D. Martin; Mount Cook district, 
New Zealand, on Podocarpus Hallii T, Kirk, 1, 1933, coll. A. Burges. 

Capnodiuk elboans, n. sp. 

Mycelio eplphyllo, cum hyphls polymorphls, fuscis. Hyphis repentibus 
cellulis cyllndricls, vlx constrlctls, atrofuscis. Hyphis erectis ex hyphls repentibus 
ascendentls, 600-1600/i longis, 20-40/* crassia ad basem. Hyphis erectis ramosis 
arbori sltnillbus. 

Pycnidils ex hyphls erectis latls, fuscis, globosis, 25-50/* longis. Pycnidlosporls 
hyalinis, continuls, ovMdeis, 2*5/* longis. 

Ascostromls ex hyphls erectis latls, atrofuscis, ovoldeis, 100 x 200/*, murls ex 
cellulis atrofuscis, pseudoparenchymaticis. Ascls panels, crasso-clavatls, 
4-6-8-8porlB, 100 x 86/*. Ascosporls fuscis, l-S-septatls, vlx constrlctls, oblongis, 
72-90 X 16-18/*. 

The mycelium forms a very thick dark brown covering on the twigs and 
leaves of plants. There are two types of hyphae. The stolonlferous hyphae are 
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much Interwoven and consist ot tubular cells scarcely constricted at the septa, 
IBm wide by 20-30 ai long, becoming very thick walled and dark in colour so that 
the transverse septa cannot be distinguished. These hyphae give rise at intervals 
to upright growing branches (Text-flg. 63). These upright hyphae branch 
monopodially and, wlien full grown, present the appearance shown in Text- 
figure 64. Often, however, they are not so perfectly developed and examples 
such as are shown in Text-ftgures 65o and 560 may occur. They vary in height 
from 500 to 1,600/t; the basal cells are 20/u wide by 30-40^ long and become very 
thick walled and dark and opaoue. The upper cells are clear coffee-brown and 
become progressively smaller. The lateral branches may drop off and germinate 
to form a fresh mycelium (Text-fig. 66). 

The pycnidla are terminal or Intercalary on the upright branches. They are 
infrequent, small, and of the Antennularia type, 25“55/i diameter and almost 
globular, dark brown (Text-flg. 67). The pycnidlospores are hyaline, oval, 1-celled, 
about 3^ in length. 

The ascostromata are sometimes terminal, but usually Intercalary on the 
upright hyphae, the hypha continuing at an angle (Text-fig. 68). They are 
ovoid or slightly curved, sometimes narrowed towards the base Into a short 
stalk. The walls are dark brown and consist of Isodiametrlcal cells 10/* in 
diameter, becoming smaller towards the apex where a pore develops at maturity. 
The average size is 100/* wide by 200/* long. The ascl are not numerous, broad 
clavate, 100 x 35 m, 4-, 6- or 8-spored (Text-llg. 59). The ascospores are brown, 



44-62.’—Copnodiutn moniliforme. 44a, Part of the niyceliuiiL x 230. 44b, A growing 
hypha showing young branches, x 280. 46, Conldlophores of various types, x 120. 
46, Older stages in the development of confdla. x 230. 47. Conidiophore branch after 

the oonldia have fallen, x 280. 48, Mature conidia. x 230. 42a, Development of a 

pycnidlum. x 120. 42b, A mature pycnldlum. x 120. 42o, A pycnidium showing the 

presence of two ostloles. x 120. 49(1, Pycnidiospores. x 840. 60. Ascostroma showing 

setae, x 120. 61. A single ascus. x 340. 62, Ascospores showing septatlon and 

variation In size, x 340. 
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thin-walled, usually S-septate, but occasionally 1- or ^-septate by the non¬ 
development of a septum, rather oblong in shape, rarely constricted at the septa, 
72-90 A 15-18 m (Text-fig. 60), 

This is a well-marked species, easily recognized in the absence of fructifica¬ 
tions by the unusual mycelium. 

Cap)}odium elegana has been collected in the following localities: Taree district 
on Ouioa nomiglauca Radik., 1, 1934 (Type); Salisbury on Backhousia myrtifoUa 
Hook, and Harv., £Jugenia Poir., Etipomaiia laurina R.Br., and Wein- 

mannia ruhifoHa Benth., 8, 1933, and 1, 1934; Barrington Tops on Epacris sp., 
1, 1934; Grafton district on Ouioa semiglauca Radik., 1, 1935; Comboyne on 
Vrpptvcarya Meimieri F.v.M., 1935. 

Limacinia concinna, n. sp. 

Mycelio scorladeo, eplphyllo, atrofuaco. Cellulis fuscis, vel ollvaceo-fuscia, vix 
constrictis, 7 x 7“10m. 

Pycnidiis globosis vel ovoidels, fuscis 20-65 x 30-70/t, ad aptcem paplllatls. 
Pycnidlosporls hyaJinis, continuls, ovoidels, 4xl*6jU. 

Ascoatromis globosis, sessilibua, atrofuscls, cum 4-12 setis mycelio simillbus, 
80-110/u crassts. Ascis cylindricls vel clavatis, 46-50 x 10-20g, octosporls. Ascospoiis 
hyalinis, S-septatls, tenulbus, doorsum attenuatis, apici rotundatls, 13^14 x 3-4m- 

The mycelium characteristically forms a rather thick floccose layer. The 
hyphae are much interwoven, clear straw-brown to faintly olive-brown, rather 
coarse (Text-llg. 61). The cells are smooth, slightly constricted at the septa, 
averaging 7 m wide by 7~10 m long. 

The pycnldla are of the Antennularia type, globose to ovoid, dark brown, 
20 X 30 to 65 X 70m. The ostlole is slightly papillate. The spores are hyaline, 
ovoid, 4 X 1-5m (Text-fig. 62). 

The ascostromata are globular, 80-110m in diameter, with four to nine long 
mycelial-like appendages, 100-160 m in length (Text-flgs. 63a, 63ft). The wall is 
dark brown, consisting of small Isodiametrlcal cells 6-8m in diameter, becoming 
smaller towards the apex where a pore develops at maturity. The asci are 
cylindrical to clavate or ovate, 45-60 x XO-20m» 8-apored. The ascospores are 
irregularly grouped in the ascus, hyaline, with three transverse septa; rounded 
at the top, tapering slightly to the base, 13-14x3-4m. 

Limacinia concinna has been found in collectibns from the following localities: 
Gosford on Melaleuca sp., I, 1934; Dorrigo on Cryptocarpa glaucescenn R.Br., 1, 
1934; Glenorle on Oelastrus Ounninghamii F.v.M., 5, 1932; Narrabeen on Synoum 
glandnlomm A. Juss., 10, 1938; Pennant Hills (Sydney district) on Pittosporum 
undulatum Ait., 6, 1933, on Ceratopetalum apetaluvi, D. Don, 3, 1933 (Type); 
Tweed River district on Mangifera indica L., 6 , 1934, coll. A, Burges. 

SooBiAS pHiuppiNBNBis Mendoza. 

Phil Journ. j9c»., 47, pp, 289-291, 1982. 

The mycelium is flat, thin effused, rather slimy; the cells are cylindrical, 
7-10m long by 4-6m wide. The hyphae often hang together in strands, forming 
an almost continuous weft one cell thick. 

The pycnidia are very elongated, narrow, dark olive-green, becoming opaque 
black in the lower stalk region, so that the individual cells cannot be distinguished, 
400-900m long by 20-35m wide In the middle, which is usually slightly swollen 
(Text-flg, 66). Branched pycnldla may occur (Text-flg. 67). The apex Is lined 
by a few stiff hyaline hairs. The pycnidiosporos are hyaline, ovoid, 3*6 x 1*6 m. 
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The ascostromata are olive-green, ovoid to globose, shortly stalked, 
100 X100-160^. The wall is made up of Isodiametrlcal cells 3-4/* in diameter 
(Text-flg. 68 ). 



53-60.— Capnodium ehjyanai.—53, A horizontal hyxiha showing the growth of erect 
hyphae. x 65. 54, A mature upright hyphu showing branching, x 65. 55a. 655, 

Upright hyphae showing Imperfect branching, x 65. 56, Growth of a detached lateral 

branch of an upright hypha. x 66. 57, PycnidUim. x 65. 58, Ascostroma on an upright 
hypht). X 65. 56, A young asctia. x 340. 60, Mature ascoeporeM. x 340. 

The ascl are clavate, 30 x ISmi 8 -spored. The ascospores are hyaline, with 
three transverse septa, tapering slightly towards the lower end. They average 
17 x5a* (Text-flg. 69). 

This fungus appears to agree fairly well with the type described and figured 
by Mendosa (1932). It differs in the smaller size of the spores and asci, which 
In the type are described as 21-23 x 3-4 m and 40-67 x 12-13/* respectively. The 
size and shape of the pycnldia and ascostromata and the shape of the ascospores 
however show very close resemblances. 

The New South Wales type is therefore placed in this species. 

Scoriae philippinensia has been found in collections from the following 
localities; Salisbury on Eupomatia laurina R.Br., 1 , 1984, on Eugenia Smithii Poir., 
5, 1984: Bulga (Wlngham district) on Lponaia straminea R.Br., 1, 1984. 

Henntnosomyces affine, n. sp. 

Mycello eplphyllo, cellulis moniliformlbus, Inflatis, ad septa oonetriotls» 8 -IO /1 
latis, 9-11/* longis. Ascostromis ovoideis glabris, fuscis, 95-115/* longia, 60-76/* 
latis, aplee paplllatts. Ascis clavatls, ad apicem rotundatis, 40-^0 x 15-20 m« 
octosporis, Ascosporis conglobatls, fuscidulis, l-septatis, ad apicem rotundatis, 
basi attenuatis, 12-16 x 3'5-6/a. 
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61-65 .—Limaoinia concinna. 61, Part of the mycelium showing' branching, x 426. 
62a> 62&, Pycnldia. x 425. 62c^ Pycnidlospores. x 426. 6:ia> 03b^ PlfCorent aspects of 

the ascoatroT&a showing myoellum-Uke setae and apical pore, x 150. 64, Young ascus. 

X 425. 66, Mature ascospores. x 286. 

66-69,—Scorias philippinen9i9, 66, Pycnldium and mycelium, x 160. 67, Pycnldium 

showing branching, x SO. 68, Ascostroma. x 160. 69, Ascospores. x 426. 

The mycelium forms a dark brownish-black, rather thin, cottony layer over 
the surface of leaves and twigs. The hyphae are prominently beaded (Text-flg. 70), 
resembling those of Capnodium moniUforme and scarcely to be distinguished from 
them. The cells are characteristically slightly smaller than those of Capnodium 
moniliforme^ in width by In length, smaller when young, clear 

brown, smooth-walled. Branching of the hyphae takes place nearly at right 
angles, and at irregular Intervals. 

Pycnldia were not observed. 

Ascostromata <Text*ng. 71) are developed meristogenously, the hyphae which 
give rise to them being very apparent. When mature the ascostromata are ovoid. 
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96-116m In length by 60-75 m in diameter, Bessile, glabrous, with a prominent, 
slightly raised apical pore. The pore la surrounded by cells slightly smaller 
than those forming the wall of the ascostroma. These wall cells are clear 
brown, the mature fructification appears black. Ascl (Text-fig. 72) are not 
numerous, 40-50 x 16-20/*, clavate, rounded at the apex, S-spored. The ascospores 
are irregularly arranged In the asci, and are X-septate, light smoky-yellow In 
colour, 12-16 X 3*6-6/*^ the upper cell is slightly shorter, wider and more rounded 
than the lower one, both apices are rounded (Text-flg. 73). 

Henningsomyces a^ne has been collected in the Mitchell River district, 
between Glen Innes and Grafton, on Eugenia australis Wendl., Hhodosphaeria 
rhodanthema (F.v.M.) Engl., and Butsaria spinosa Cav, (Type), 1, 1935. 

It dilterB from H. pusilUmus Syd. in the glabrous condition of the 
ascoBtromata, and from Parascorias spinosa Mendoza In the colour and size of 
the ascospores, and In the smooth mycelium. 



70-73.— Henningaomyces afftnc^ 70, Mycelium, x 286. 71, AscoBtroma. x 285. 

72, AbcI. X 2S5. 73, Ascospores. x 285. 

74-76.— Oapnodium auatmle, 74, Pycnldium and mycelium, x 150. 75, Apex of 

pycnldlum and pycnldlospores. x 42B. 76, Pycnldium showlna branching and the 

development of an ascostroma on the stalk of the pycnldium. x 80. 

CaPNOWPM AUSTRAtE Mont. 

Joum. Hort, Soc, London, iv, 1849, p. 258. 

This species has been thoroughly described by Miss Fisher (1982) and others, 
but the pycnldial fructifications do not appear to have been noted. When present 
the pycnidia are very numerous. They are elongated, slightly swollen towards 
the middle (Text-fig. 74). The cells composing the walls are long and narrow 
in the region of the neck and stalk, rather shorter and more Isodiametrtcal In 
the swollen centre part The apex is not fringed (Text-flg. 76). The pycnidia 
branch very frequently, and occasionally ascostromata have been seen arising 
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from the stalks of old pycnidla (Text-fig. 76). The pycnidiospores are broad 
ovoid, hyaline, 1-celled, 5 x 3^. 

Capnodium australe hae been collected only from Ulladulla on Oastiarina 
glauca Sleb., 3, 1933, and 8, 1934. 

The following five species are incompletely known, and bo no specific names 
have been applied to them. Only pycnldlal fructifications have been found. They 
are all of common occurrence and some of them are of great Importance In the 
formation of sooty moulds. 


MiCaOZYPHIUM sp. 1. 

This fungus belongs to the form genus Microzyphium. It produces elongated 
pycnidla resembling those of &corim philippinen«t« but much stouter, and is Quite 
distinct from it culturally. The pycnidla are 600-1, 000m in length, 60-80m In 
diameter in the middle, which is usually swollen, the stalk being 30m in diameter 
and the neck IO-ISm* The cells are olive-green, becoming black and opaque in 
the region of the stalk, elongated except in the central region, where they are 
short and broad (Text-fig. 77). The ostiole is fringed by numerous hyaline, 
pointed, 1-2-septale, halr-like cells (Text-fig. 78). The pycnidiospores are 
numerous, hyaline, l-celled, ovoid, 6 x 3m. The mycelium resembles that of 
Bcorias philippinemu but is slightly stouter and darker brown. In a previous 
paper (Fraser, 1934) this species was referred to as Microzyphium sp. B. 

This species has been found in collections from the following localities: 
Pennant Hills (Sydney district) on CitruH sp., and Pitto&porwm undutatum Ait., 
6, 1933; Fittwater on Bursaria apinom Cav., and Buffenia Polr., 6, 1932; 

Tilba Tllba on Ficus stephonocarpa Warb., 2, 1933; Comboyne on Doryphora 
sassafras Endl., 1, 1934; Brisbane, Queensland, on Brassaea sp., and Ariocarpus 
sp., 6, 1934, coll. A. Burges; Tweed River district on Croton Veri'cauxii Bail., 5, 
1934, coll. A. Burges. 


Miokozyphium sp. 2. 

The mycelium Is dark brown and forms a rather thick mat of Uyphae. The 
cells are cylindrical or slightly beaded, 5 x 5 m to 7 x 10m In size, smooth, light 
brown. The pycnidla may be scattered but are more usually very closely massed 
together, forming compact cU8hion*Uke patches on leaves and twigs. The 
pycnidia are very elongate and commence as upgrowths of loosely, interwoven 
hyphae invested in a mucilaginous covering (Text-fig. 79). The apex then grows 
up as a narrow neck composed of long narrow dark-brown closely-associated cells 
(Text-figs. 80-81). At maturity the ostiole is fringed by 6-10 hyaline halr-llke 
cells 16-20m long (Text-figs. 82-83). The pycnidiospores are produced within 
the lower inflated part. This inflated part may be very long and branched 
(Text-fig. 84), or may be almost absent. The pycnidla vary from 500m to 1,600m 
in length, a frequent size being 600m by 55 m diameter at the base and 10 m at 
the apex. 

The pycnidiospores are hyaline, l-celled, ovoid, 4‘5 x 2 m. 

This is one of the commonest of the species in rain forest areas. Capnodium 
(?) caauarini McAlp. (McAlpine, 1902-3) appears to be identical with this form. 
In a previous paper (Fraser, 1984) this fungus was referred to as Microzyphium 
sp. C. 

Microzyphium sp. 2 has been found in collections from the following localities: 
National Park (Sydney district) on Rhodamnia trinervia Blume, 5, 1932; 
Comboyne on Doryphora sassafras Endl., Alyxia ruscifolius R. Br., etc., 1, 1934; 
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Macquarie Pass on Palmeria scandens F.v.M., 2, 1933; Robertson on Doryphora 
sassafras Kndl.i 3. 1933; Dorrigo on Cryptocarya fflattcescens R. Br.» 1. 1934; 
Moss Vale on Doryphora sassafras Kndl., 10, 1932, coU. T. G. B. Osborn. 

Miokostphium sp. 3. 

This species is always found growing in association with other species, and 
produces relatively few pycnidla. The cells are slightly constricted at the 
septa, the mycelium is interwoven, slender, light brown. The pycnldia have been 
figured by Miss Fisher (1932) and are unmistakable. They are flask-shaped with 



77-78.— Jificro&yphium «p. 1. 77, Pycnldlunj and mycelium, x 120. 78, Apex of 

pyontdlum and pycntdlospores, x 340. 

79-84.— Siicrozyphium sp. 2. 79-81, Development of the young pycnUllum. x 230. 

82. Mature pycnidluna, x 120. 83, Apex of the pycnldium and pycnidiospores. x 340. 

84, Pycnldium showing branching, x 65. 

85-89.— OcPdoHomyces sp. 1. 86, Pycnldium and myceJJum, x 120. 86, A amaU 

type of pycnldium. x 340, 87, Pycnldiospores. x 340. 88, Pycnldium showing branching. 
X } 20. 89. Apex of Immature pycnldium showing similarity to Miorozyphk^m leptospsrmi, 
X 340. 

90-91.— Caldariomyoes sp. 2. 90, Pycnldium. x 120. 91o, Apex of pycnldium. X 340. 
916, Pyonldlospore. x 840. 
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a globular basal part 60-80 m lu diametar. tba walls of which are composed of 
Isodlametrical cells of a clear ferruginous colour. The neck ts elongated and 
narrow, averaging about 30 m Ip diameter. The whole fructification varies from 
200 m to 400 m Ip length. The pycnldlospores, which are produced In the enlarged 
basal part, are globose or slightly ovoid, 1- or 2<celled, 0 x 7*6 m> 

This species has been found in collections from the following localities: 
Pennant Hills (Sydney district) on PittoBporum undulaium Ait. 10, 1933; 
Macquarie Pass on Patmeria scandens F.v.M., 2, 1933; Comboyne on Dpryphora 
sassafras Endl., 1, 1934; Tweed River district on Croton Verreawsii Ball., 6, 1934, 
coll. A. Burges. 

CArOABIOHYOfiS Sp. 1. 

The mycelium la sooty-brown, loosely Interwoven, fairly thick and floccose. 
The cells are cylindrical, scarcely constricted, 5“6m in diameter by 7“15m in length. 
The pycnldla vaiy considerably in size and form (Text-figs. 85-86). The stalk 
may be a slender structure only two cells in diameter (Text-fig. 86), or may be 
much stouter, slightly resembling the pycnidJum of Capnodium anonae 
(Text-figures 86-89). The spores are produced at the apex of the stalk 
in a short cavity, fringed by B-8 hyaline hair-like cells. Further growth may 
take place, the stalk continuing to grow through the pycnidlal cavity forming 
another fructification at a higher level (Text-fig. 85). When the fungus is grown 
in culture the definite cup-llke structure is not produced and the spores are borne 
on the inner surfaces of short, slightly divergent branches at the head of the 
stalk, very similar to those described by Zopf (1878; see also Woronlchin, 1926). 
This species differs from Caldariomyces fumago Woronlchin in Its very much 
smaller size. The pycnidla are 200-500 x 8-25m. They are often simple but may 
branch repeatedly (Text-fig, 88). The pycnidlospores are hyaline, ovoid, oblong, 
6 X 1*5m (Text-fig. 87). 

Ca 2 dartoin 2 /ce« sp. 1 has been found in collections from the following localities: 
Pennant Hills (Sydney district) on Ceratopetatum apetalum 0. Don, 5, 1932, 
8, 1933, on Callicoma aerratifoUa Andr., 6, 1932; National Park (Sydney district) 
on Rhodamnia trinervia Blume, 6, 1932. 

Caldabiomtobb sp. 2. 

The mycelium is very dark brown. The cells are cylindrical or beaded, 6 m in 
diameter by 5-IOm In length. The pycnidla are scattered or In groups, usually 
simple but occasionally branched near the base. The stalks are very long and 
opaque-black, 600-1,000m l>y 35m At the base, tapering gradually to 26m at the apex 
(Text-fig. 90). At the apex the stalk expands Into a small cup^like structure 
widest at the top (Text-fig. 91a). The spores are borne in this open cup. The 
spores are hyaline or yellowish, fusiform, tapering to the lower end, l-S-septate, 
18 X Bm (Text-fig. 91&). 

Oaldariomycaa sp. 2 has been found in collections from the following localities: 
Comb 03 me on Alyxia ruscifolius H. Br., 1, 1934; Robertson on Doryphora sassafras 
Endl., 3, 1984; Barrington Tops on Epaeria sp., 6, 1934; Salisbury on CaUistemon 
aalignm D.G., 8, 1933; Moss Vale on Doryphora sassafras Endl., 10, 1932, coll. 
T. G. B. Osborn; Tweed River district on Croton Verreauxii Bail., 5, 1984, coll. 
A. Burges. 

SOICMABY. 

Six new species and varieties of sooty mould fungi are described and their 
relationships discussed. 

9 
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Emended descriptions are given of a number of incompleteljr known species: 
Capnodiiim WalfcH Sacc., C, futiginodes Rohm., C. awmae Pat., and C. mucronatum 
Mont. 

Bcorias philippinenaia Mendosa is recorded for the drst time in Australia. 
The pycnldial stage of Capnodium australe Is described. 

Five common types of pycnldial fructification are recorded. 

The writer wishes to express her thanks to Professor T. G. B. Osborn, in 
whose laboratory this work was carried out, for advice and helpful criticism, 
and to the members of the staff and the research students, past and present, of 
the Botany School, Sydney University, who have materially assisted in this 
work by collecting specimens in many localities. 

Material of the new species and varieties herein described has been sent to 
the following Institutions: The National Herbarium, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 
N.S.W.; The Department of Agriculture, Burnley, Victoria; The National 
Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, Surrey, England; The Imperial 
Mycologlcal Institute, Kew, Surrey, England; The United States National 
Herbarium, Washington, U.S.A.; Botanisches Museum, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany. 
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AUSTRALIAN COLEOPTERA. 

NOTES AND NEW BFB0IB8. NO. IX. 

By H. J. CAKTKa* B.A., F.R.B.S, 

(Seven Text-figures.) 

[Read 26th June. 1935.] 

Family Bupbkstidae. 

MeiiObabib pa VO, n. sp. 

Blongate-ovate; whole upper surface and antennae peacock-blue, underside 
and legs brilliant coppery, abdomen very sparsely clad with silvery hair. 

Bead wider than apex of prothorax, eyes large and prominent, their Inside 
margins parallel. Forehead slightly concave, finely punctate and sparsely 
pubescent. Prothorax: apex and base lightly blsinuate, anterior angles declivous, 
posterior subrectangular, disc with large, round, close punctures, a tendency to 
transverse rugosity towards sides, medial line indicated on basal third by a 
short Carina with a llneate fovea behind this at base. Bcutellum rather large, 
triangular and laevigate. Blytra subparallel for two-thirds of length, arcuately 
narrowed to apex, subaplcal margins strongly denticulate; sulcate-punctate, the 
sulci crenulated by punctures. Intervals convex and punctate, those on lateral 
half closely, transversely rugose. Proaternurn, coarsely, and closely punotate» 
metasternum and abdomen more finely and less closely so. Apical segment 
truncate between two scarcely emarglnate spines. Dim, 10*5 x 4 mm. 

Bah, —N.W. Australia: Lake Austin. (H. W. Brown.) 

A single $ example was sent on the same card as a cJ' of Botohuhaatea coaiaia 
Cart., from which it differs in sculpture and apical structure, besides colour 
and form. The strongly sulcate elytra easily distinguish it from the other 
species in Group 11, Sect. B, of my Revision {Trans. Bnt. Boc. Land,f 1928). 
The pronotum is subopaque, the elytra very nitld, the underside brilliant* 
Type In Coll. Carter. 

STiaMODXBA (Cabtxabira) PBOLONOATA, n. Bp. 

E[longate*parallel; aubnitld and almost glabrous. Head, prothorax, underside 
and appendages very dark blue, elytra orange-red, with narrow postmedial fascia, 
and apex widely, blue-black, the fascia enlarged at suture and extending to 
margins. 

Bead moderately excavate and canalicalate, rather closely, subrugosely 
punctate, Prothoraw unusually convex, apex and base lightly blsinuate, anterior 
angles depressed and obtuse, posterior acute and produced, basal triangular 
excisions well marked and emphasised by preceding fovea; widest near, or 
slightly In front of, middle, sides widely rounded, sinuate behind: disc with 
round, moderately close punctures, these closer at sides, a smooth area within 
basal border and some smooth rugae near apex, Bcutetlum longitudinally concave. 
Wtytra three and a halt times as long as prothorax, lightly widened at shoulder, 
very lightly eompressed behind this, snbparallel for the greater part, little 
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narrowed behind, apices with small, but dlstlnet lunation, margins entire; 
striate-punctate, Intervals roundly convex throughout, strlal punctures coarse. 
Intervals Irregularly punctate and transversely rugulose in places. Sternal regions 
strongly, abdomen more finely, punctate. Dim. 17-20x6 mm. 

jfyab.—Western Australia; Cue. (H. W. Brown.) 

Two examples, both, I think, % were given to me by Mr. Brown, one of 
which has the abdomen unusually extended beyond the elytra, exposing two 
tergites. It may be distinguished amongst those of like pattern by its elongate, 
parallel form and wide prothorax, somewhat as In S, dilatata mihl. Holotype 
in Coll. Garter. 


Sttomodkba kbasma, n. sp. Fig. 1 (page 188). 

Ovate acuminate; head and pronotum brassy-bronze, the latter widely 
margined red, elytra dark metallic blue in (J, green in with elongate medial 
area of each elytron and two wide postmedial spots yellow, and a wide, arcuate, 
subapical area red; prosternum and abdomen red, rest of underside blue or green— 
reddish between middle coxae; short, pale pubescence at sides and apex of 
abdomen, more evident on metasternum. 

Bead feebly concave and scarcely canaliculate between eyes, front very finely, 
apical half more distinctly and evenly punctulate. Prothoraa? longitudinally 
convex, laterally aubplanate, widest near base, apex arcuate, anterior angles 
produced, rather wide and defiexed, sides well rounded at the widest part, 
thence strongly narrowed to apex and subslnuately so to base; base blslnuate, 
posterior angles acute; disc very closely, not coarsely, punctate, medial line only 
indicated by elongate fovea near base. Mytra rather fiat and subexplanate, sides 
sinuate, margins of apical half finely denticulate, apices bispinose, with wide 
lunation, external spine very long, sutural very short; striate-punctate, striae 
clearly impressed, strlal punctures round and regular, humeral regions and 
intervals strongly punctate, the two nearest suture strongly, the rest lightly, 
convex, except towards apex, where all subcarinate, the suture Itself sharply 
carinate on apical half. Sfetasternum clearly, abdomen vaguely, punctate. Dim. 
U-X2x4-5 mm. 

Hob,—Victoria: Swift's Creek, B. Oippsland. (F. E. Wilson.) 

Mr. Wilson captured 8 examples, *'from a little patch of moribund wattles'*, 
of this very distinct species, of which two are sent for description. Belonging 
to the producta group, it is easily distinguished from the others (Noe. 88-46 of 
my tabulation, Aust. Zooh, 1931) by its red margined prothorax and different 
elytral pattern. Holotype in CoU. Wilson, Paratype in Coll. Carter. 

Named in honour of F. Erasmus Wilson, who has done so much to advance 
Entomology in Australia. 

CiBBEis PAtmcu, n. sp. 

Narrowly ovate; subnitld coppery-bronze above, darker bronze beneath. Sides 
of prothorax, the greater part of elytra, and the abdomen thickly clad with pale, 
recumbent pubescence. 

Head closely punetate, with well marked medial depremion and cbaanel. 
Pratheras!: apex rather strongly produced In middle, anterior angle depreesed 
and wide, aides evenly rounded, lateral carinae parallel on basal half, dtvergeiit 
in front; base bielanate, disc traneversely strlolate. Blyira lightly eompmaed 
behtod shoulderB, sides feebly sinuate, apical margins very finely denticulate, 
the discal pubescence thicdsened to Xosm .Indistinet fasciae, poatmedlal and pre« 
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apicali elsewhere generally ecattered, whole surface densely scalose-punctate. 
Underside nltid and punctate. Dim. 4-5 x 1*3-1‘8 mm. 

Jffalt ,—Western Australia: Bunhury. (F. Iiawson Whitlock.) 

Fourteen examples examined showed no sexual coloration. Belonging to 
the group of small species that include parifa Blkb., minutisaima Thoms, and 
ppgmaea Blkb., the species Is dliferentiated from all by the combination of 
uniform colour, surface thinly veiled by a fine but close pubescence, that gives 
a somewhat opaque appearance. It shares with pygmaea Blkb. the general 
pubescent surface and rather strongly impressed head, but differs from, that 
species in its much brighter colour and more elongate, attenuate form. It is 
named after Miss Whitlock, who helped to find It. Type series in CoU. Carter. 

Family Blatkridak. 

GlYPICKUS NIOKINUS, 11. sp. 

Oblong*ovate; nltid black above and below, clypeus and basal segment of 
antennae red, rest of antennae plceous, upper surface sparsely clad with long 
upright hair of pale colour. 

Bead sparsely and rather coarsely setlgero-punctatc, transversely concave 
within the clypeus. Prothorax widest behind middle, apical angles rounded off, 
sides blslnuate, feebly towards front, more strongly near posterior angles, these 
strongly carinate and feebly divaricate; disc with sparse setigeroua punctures 
and short, lightly impressed, medial sulcus. Elytra of same width as protborax 
at base, striate-punctate, intervals flat except at base, striae distinct, the punctures 
therein large and setlferous, the suture subcarinate near apex, eplpleural fold 
ungulate at shoulders; prosternum and abdomen flnely punctate and pubescent, 
metasternum glabrous. Dim, 18 x 4 mm. 

Dob.*—N.S.W,; Dubbo. (D. Wearne.) 

A single example given me recently comes nearest to G. piceua Cand., but 
clearly separated as follows: 

piceua, nigrinua. 

Colour: rufo-piceous ... black. 

Prothorax: post, angles strongly divaricate feebly divaricate. 

disc rather flat . disc more convex. 

medial sulcus well marked ... sulcus short and obscure. 

Hoiotype in Coll. Carter. 

Glypheus subfasoiatus, n. ap. 

Hufo-piceous; very nltid, head and prothorax red, the latter with tour 
elongate, black markings (more distinct In the J), elytra rufo-piceous with four 
testaceous patches, two subhumeral, extending over three lateral intervals, two 
larger, subfasclate, postmedlal, extending from margins to the 2nd sutural 
interval, apical area reddish; upper surface with long, upright, pale hair sparsely 
scattered; prosternum and legs red, rest of underside dark plceous, abdomen 
with close, recumbent hair. 

Bead punctate, clypeus widely elliptic, front with triangular depression, 
antennae slender, black, the basal segment red. Prothorax subequally wide for 
the greater part, anterior angles more acute than in G. viltoaulm Cand., posterior 
angles divaricate and carinate; disc smooth save for minute piliferous punctures, 
medial sulcus very fine and inconspicuous. Elytra of same width as prothorax 
at base, sharply navicular, all Intervals convex at base, sutural intervals only 
convex to apex, the suture Itself subcarinate, the others seriate punctate, the 
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punctures large and round on basal half, fine and Irregularly placed towards 
apex; prosternum and metasternum rery nltld and glabrous. Dim, 9-10 x 2i-S mm. 

J7a6.—N.S.W.; Mt. Irvine, Blue Mts. (H. J. Carter.) 

I took two examples (the sexes) in December, 1934, one by beating wattle, 
the other under bark. It Is readily distinguished from G. villosutus Cand. by Its 
smaller size, navicular form and testaceous markings. The ground colour of 
elytra Is also variegated by the light and dark shades of plceous red. As noted 
by Candeze (under Q, lanshergeDt villosulus often presents “quatre taches d'une 
teinte rougeatre'*, but this Is very different from the testaceous markings of 
suttfasciatus, Holotype and allotype In Coll. Carter. 

The species of the genus known to me differ only slightly In structure and 
sculpture, but may be readily diagnosed by the following tabulation. My specimens 
are from the following localities: Cand.: Victoria (Mt. Macedon, 

Warburton, WooriwaJlock); nigrinus, n. sp.: N. S, Wales (Dubbo); piceus Cand.: 
N. S. Wales (Mt. Wilson, Blue Mts.); sanguineus Dlst.: Queensland (National 
Park), N.S.W. (Dorrigo); auhfasciatus, n. sp.: N. S. Wales (Mt, Irvine, Blue Mts.). 


Table of Qlgpheua. 

2. More or less concolorous ..... 2 

Bioolorous without defined pattern . viUoaulus Cand. 

Bicolorous with defined pattern .... 4 

3. Colour black . niprintts, n. sp. 

Colour Tufo-plceouB ......... 3 

3. Frothorax canaliculate, IS nxtn. long . piosus Cand. 

Prothorax non-oanallculate, 7 mm. long . ^aipinus Blaokb. 

4. Blytra sanguineous with dark pattern . sanguineus ffilst. 

Elytra rufo-ploeous with testaceous patches . auhfasoiatus, n. sp. 

Elytra dark with red maculae ... 5 

5. Elytra with 4 red maculae ... ^deearatus Cand. 

Elytra with 1 large red macula . *tanshergei Cand. 


* Species unknown to the author in Nature. 

Family Trkebrionidae. 

Belaeus spencei Brcme.—In these Pkocbkdinos, 1910, p. 90, I suggested 
that this was **po8sibly a var. of ff, kirbyi Br.’*. Recently a specimen sent by 
Mr. Whitlock from Buubury, W.A., seems to fit the description of H. spencei so 
closely that 1 am inclined to accept the distinctness of the species. Its form is 
exactly as in Be Breme’s figure (i.e., with much narrowed thorax and dilated 
elytra); and its dimensions almost exactly agree. The only discrepancy lies In 
the elytral clothing, said to be ''polls fauves trbs fin, excesslvement courts*', 
whereas In the Bunbury example the hairs are long and brownish. There are, 
however, only 4 rows of these, at sides of disc, not, as in perforatua and kirbpi, 
over the whole surface. 

Bympetes acutifrons Lea =: 8, bicolor Cart.—^The latter name must be sunk. 
A long series taken by Mr, John Clark make this synonymy certain. The 
extreme forms present considerable differences in size and colour and even in 
the width of the foliate margins. 

8aragu8 bivarinatus Champ.—I think a misprint occurred here; *'bl" and 
*'trl" are often confused in handwriting. The species has three clear carlnae 
on each elytron, as stated In the author's excellent description and further shown 
In the figure (Trans. Bint, 8oo, Lond., 1894, p, S86). 

Sabaous OHBOBnexs, n. sp. 


Ovate; nltld Jet*black. 
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Bead flat and almost Impunctate, antennae with segment 8 as long as 4 and 
5 combined, 8-10 increasingly transverse, 11 ovoid. Prothorax widest at base, 
apex arcuate-emarglnate, anterior angles widely rounded off, sides roundly widened 
to near base, then a little narrowed to the obtuse posterior angles, base lightly 
bisinuate; foliate margins wide and subhorizontal (feebly concave towards 
front), with narrow reflexed border; disc moderately convex, minutely punctulate, 
medial sulcus clearly, not deeply. Impressed, a small fovea near middle on each 
side of this. Elytra ovate, convex, widest at middle, foliate margins wide on basal 
half, narrowing towards apex, the reflexed border forming an Increasing concavity 
to the apex; disc separated from foliation by row of large punctures; anadricostate, 
the suture also carinate, the first costa more nltid and prominent than the 
others, the 4th, along margin of disc, little raised; intervals between costae 
rugose and punctate, each containing four rows of rather large punctures, more 
or less interrupted by a longitudinal ridge midway between costae. Prostemum 
coarsely, abdomen finely, punctate. Hind tarsi with basal segment as long as the 
rest combined. Dinti. 14 x Si mm. 

Hah, —Victoria: Omeo. (F. B, Wilson.) 

Two examples form another of Mr. Erasmus Wilson’s discoveries. It Is a 
very distinct species, differing from B, oonjirmainH Pasc. and S. iricarinatiis Blkb. 
in its more nltid black, its wider foliation and the clearly punctate intervals. 
Only the first costa is at all prominent. Holotype in Coll. Wilson. 

COBIBXBA winsoM, n. sp. 

Oblong'ovate, flat; nltid dark bronze, glabrous, tarsi with yellow tomentum 
beneath. 

Bead with sparse, large, round punctures on forehead, epistoma laevigate, 
labrum prominent, antennae moniliform, 3 longer than 4, 11 narrowly ovate. 
Prothorax: apex arcuate-emarginate, anterior angles acute and prominent, base 
subtruncate, posterior angles a Uttle less than 90”, and slightly produced outward, 
widest at middle, sides moderately rounded, sinuate behind, disc with a few 
large punctures irregularly disposed, medial line sharply cut throughout, subfoliate 
margins a little obliQue and partly separated from disc by a short sulcus, a 
fine exterior border. Scutenum small, triangular. Elytra wider than prothorax 
at base, and less than twice as long, shoulders nearly squarely angulate, surface 
flat for the greater part, abruptly declivous behind; in part strlate-punctate, 
in part irregularly embossed; three striae on each side of suture scarcely Inter* 
rupted (only at one side, halfway, by a small transverse ruga), three scarcely 
defined lateral striae traceable; between lateral and sutural striae, smooth 
vermlculations enclose a few ocellate foveae and portions of punctured striae. 
Epipleurae with large sparse punctures, rest of underside sublaevigate. Dim. 
12 X 6 mm. 

Bab, —South Queensland: Bukey. (F. B. Wilson.) 

A unique example is quite distinct from its congeners by its Irregular 
elytral sculpture: in this respect it approaches, but differs from, C. morleyana mlhl. 
Holotype in Coll. Wilson. 

The following tabulation is an aid to the identification of the species. 

Coripera. 

1. Baoh sly iron with 3 rows of oosllate foveas arranged symmstrloally betwssn 


geminate striae . S 

Elytra not so . 6 

2. Sides of prothorax abruptly narrowed before hind angle . diMtinctu9 Cart. 

Sides of prothorax morsly sinuate behind . . S 
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3. SUsrtra with pale marffina, 8*10 mm* long .*. ^ 

RUytral laarffina concoloroua 12*16 mm. ioag . pemiiu^ta l«ea. 

4. Pronotum aublaevjgate, medially sulcate throughout . tnasterti lAaol. 

Pronotum rugose punctate, medial sulcus subobsolete... ooeKata Paac. 

5. OoeUate foveae irregularly disposed .. 8 

JQlytra without ocellate foveae ..... 3 

6. Blytra with pale margins ... 7 

Ellytral margins concolorous with disc . wileoni^ n. sp. 

7. Elytral surface embossed, a singie stria each side of suture . biefrtota Cart. 

Biytral surface even, 3 striae each side of suture . morUyano^ Cart. 

8. Margins of pronotum lobate-crenate . odomH L*a. 

Margins of pronotum entire . d^planata Bolad. 


N,B. —C. maatersi Macl. has pale margins to elytra strongly marked 
(unmentioned in description), the pronotum, save for a few Irregular 
punctures, vary nitld and smooth; the elytral sculpture differs from that of 
ocellata Pasc. in having the striae clearly punctate and the ocellate intervals 
themselves containing interrupted striae. The colour la also a paler bronze than 
in Pascoe's species. 


SElBOTaAI7A ANNUJLIPKS, U. 8p. 

Brown-bronze, oblong-ovate, femora with a pale ring near (but not reaching) 
apex; 

Head densely, subrugosely punctate, forehead with arcuate impression, 
antennae stout, segments 3*8 shortly ovate. 9-10 triangular, 11 very large, ovate. 
Prothoraac: apex arcuate-emarginate, its angles prominent, acute, base truncate, 
its angles rectangular, sides rounded, widest at middle, evenly converging to apex, 
rather abruptly and sinuately narrowed towards base, margins clearly ereuulate 
(except on posterior sinuation), disc densely stri^Eose-punctate. JStytra wider 
than prothorax at base, striate-punctate, seriate punctures large and close, 
especially towards base and sides, intervals 8, 6, 7, 9 with well defined elongate 
nodules, the intermediate intervals narrower, with a few small pustules, the 
sutural Interval with a few foveate punctures. Epipleurae with large, sparse 
punctures, prosternum sparsely punctate, abdomen with minute punctures. Dim. 
11x4 mm. 

Do&.—N. S. Wales: Hastings River district (Carter and Davidson.) 

Three examples are before me, one taken by myself in 1933, two by Mr. 
Harold Davidson in November, 1934. Rather close In form and upper surface 
to S. fuctatersi Macl., hut a close examination, especially of the undersides, 
shows clear distinction of sculpture, besides those of size and colour, from the 
Qayndah species. The following comparison tabulates the chief differentiating 
characters. 


maaterai Macl. 

Colour: pale, bright bronze . 

Antennae yellow, slightly Infuscate at base 

Pemora: apical 3rd yellow, tibiae also more 
or less pale. 

Proaternum finely transversely striolate- 
punctate at middle, with large, close 
punctures at sides. 

Ahdomen: basal segments with well defined 
longitudinal strioles. 

Dinteneions 8 x 31 mm. 


annulipea, n. sp. 
brownish-bronze, 
bronze. 

with pale band near (but not includ¬ 
ing) apex, tibiae dark, 
sparsely punctate throughout. 


vaguely punctate. 
11x4 mm. 
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ADi!Xit;M BOROATTJH F.* Tar. BtTixiimSf n. var. 

Tbere is a striking colour variety of this common species, having the upper 
surface a brilliant violet-bronze colour, for which I propose the name /ulpena. 
I have two examples from BelUngen and Nambucca River respectively. 

Seirotbana davidboni, n. sp. 

Oblong-ovate; nltid coppery-bronze above, appendages and underside dark 
(almost black) bronze. 

Bmd and pronotum closely and coarsely rugose-punctate, clypeus slightly 
redexed, antennal segments shortly aubconic, the three apical segments opaque- 
black. l^'othoraas: apex arcuate-emarginate, front angles finely rounded at tips, 
base truncate, sides well rounded, widest at middle, widely sinuate behind, angles 
subrectangular; margins with coarse irregular crenulatlons, chiefly on basal 
half; disc very coarsely punctate and rugose, with some small smooth areas 
near middle, sides and base with large subconfluent punctures. Elytra slightly 
wider than prothorax at base, epipleural fold evident on rounded humeri, narrow 
horizontal margin seen from above for one-third of the length; seriate-punctate, 
Intervals (except the 7th) scarcely catenulate, the 3rd, 5th and 9th furnished 
with elongate humps of uneven size, becoming pustulose towards apex, those 
on the 7th subcostlform; intervals wide and sparsely bearing small nodules, 
irregularly placed; seriate punctures large and round on lateral half, smaller 
and somewhat elongate In the geminate rows next the suture. Underside finely 
striolate, the hind iiitercoxal process rectangular with rounded angles. Dim, 
18-19 X 8 mm. 

Hah, —N. S. Wales: Klndee, Hastings River district. (H. J. Davidson and 
H. J. Carter.) 

Three examples taken in October in forest country. It can only be confused 
with B. major Blckb., from which it is separated by Its much more nltid 
surface, more coarsely sculptured prothorax and different elytra. In major 
the catenulatlons are costlform, that on the 3rd Interval almost continuous for 
a great part. Holotype in Coll. Carter. 

Family Cistblidak. 

Msxabs stbiatus, n. sp. 

Obovate; nitid black above and below, lightly pubescent; antennae and legs 
piceous, tarsi red. 

Head sparsely punctate, epistoma subcircular, eyes round, prominent and 
widely separated, antennae rather stout, 3-8 subequal In length, segment 8 Uneate, 
4-8 gradually more widened at apex, 9-11 wanting. ProtUorax: apex subtruncate, 
its angles depressed and blunt, base feebly blsinuate, with deep foveae near 
angles, these obtuse; widest in front of middle, sides thence very lightly rounded 
to base, strongly so to apex; disc with fine, shallow punctures, without medial 
line. BcuteXXam transverse, impunctate. Elytra convex, of same width as 
prothorax at base, widest behind middle; striate, the striae very fine but well 
marked, especially the two nearest suture, Intervals flat, rather strongly punctate, 
punctures largest near base, gradually smaller towards apex, in places giving 
an appearance of seriate arrangement; lateral border not seen from above, lightly 
pubescent at sides and on apical declivity. Sternal regions coarsely, abdomen 
finely, punctate, the latter with sparse recumbent hair, femora swollen, tibiae 
stout, basal segment of hind tarsi as long as the rest combined. Him* SxB mm. 

Hah ,—South Queensland: Fukey. (F. E. Wilson.) 
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A single example is near M, victorias mlhi in form and fine elytral striae, 
but it differs strongly in wider prothorax, pubescent surface and different elytral 
sculpture. Holotype in Coll. Wilson. 

Family DAsciM.it>AK. 

DasciUus hrevicornis Mad. cannot be retained under this genus, in which, 
inter alia, the palpi are subsecuriform or triangular at apex and the antennae 
filiform. The name l^otodaacitlus is here proposed, and a second species is 
described below. 


NoTODAsciLLtrs, u. geu. 

Palpi subulate or narrowly ovoid. Antennal segments 3-10 serrate. Mandibles 
prominent, toothed. Proeternal process acute, narrow, separating the fore-coxae 
but not produced beyond them. Coxae widely open behind. Mesosternum and 
metasternum sulcate. Tarsi bilobed, 3rd and 4th segments enlarged and lamellate 
beneath. 

Genotype, DasciUus brevicomU Mad. 

N,B .—The unique type of B. Drcvicornis Mad. In the Australian Museum has 
lost its abdomen. 


NOTODASCXLtXJS BtTBLlNKATUB, 11. sp. Figure Z, 

Oblong, BUbparallel; subnltld reddish-brown, head darker, upper surface 
strongly, lower lightly, pubescent. 

Head: Byes large, round and prominent, a triangular suture separating 
eplstoma from forehead; antennae: segment 1 oval, 2 small, triangular, 3 larger 
than 2, serrate, 4-10 subequal, widely serrate externally, each forming an elongate 
triangle, lightly emarginate on inside, 11 rather longer than 10, cyllndric. Closely 
pubescent. Prothorax nearly twice as wide as long, widest at base, sides narrowing 
gently and arcuately to apex, here not as wide as head, apex truncate, base lightly 
blslnuate, anterior angles rounded off, posterior subrectangular, lateral margins 
entire, faintly recurved behind, disc rather ffat, sulcate in middle, punctate and 
covered with pale, decumbent hair. Scutellum large, subcircular. Hlytra wider 
than prothorax at base, twice as long as wide, shoulders bluntly rounded, sides 
subparallel, separately and rather sharply rounded at apex; margins a little 
explanate on apical half and strongly bristled. Striate-punctate, the gtrlal 
punctures close and regular, intervals lightly convex, this emphasized by lines 
of pale tomentum along suture and alternate intervals 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, these 
connected in pairs towards apex, the six lines becoming three on apical declivity. 
Front coxae very close, but not contiguous, mesosternum narrowly, metaaternum 
widely, sulcate; tibiae armed with two sharp spines at apex. Last segment of 
abdomen produced in middle into a subtriangular lobe. Dim, 10 x 8i mm. 

Hob.—Queensland: Bunya Mountain; N.S.W.: Hastings River (H. J. Carter), 
Upper Williams River (F. B. Wilson). 

A fine species having the general facies of the European Dascillue cervinua L., 
not uncommon in this region. Holotype in CoU. Carter. 

The two species described by me as Dasciltu^ eerraticomia and Z>. oblongua 
are also erroneously placed, but differ from NotodaaciUm in having the head 
vertical, the anterior part of the prothorax narrowed and convex, and in the 
narrower tarsi. They appear so near Bpilichaa White, that 1 would, for the 
present, Include them in this genus. An example of Bpilichda fiahellatua Kiesw. 
has been sent me for examination, This differs from my species in having 
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pectinate antennae, but I am not sure if that distinction is generic; in certain 
fatniUes (e.g* Lampyrldae) this distinction is merely sexual. Mr. F. H, Taylor, 
of the School of Tropical Medicine, has given me another species, certainly 
congeneric with the above two. 

Ebilichas varibqatub, n. sp. 

Blongate-ovate; opaque brown, pronotum and elytra variegated by patches of 
pale red pubescence; on the latter forming some 8 or 9 irregular and discontinuous 
fasciae. Legs and underside dark brown, antennae and tarsi paler. 

Head; Eyes large and prominent, antennae long and finely serrate, segment 1 
stout, 2 very small, 8-10 successively shorter, 11 lanceolate. Prothoraxx apex 
rounded and narrower than head, sides rather abruptly widened behind middle, 
basal third of sides nearly straight; base strongly bislnuate, its margins finely 
serrulate; whole surface clothed with pubescence of two colours, the dark 
ground-colour having short velvety clothing, the reddish hair chiefly at sides, 
base and two vague elongate branches on disc, of longer texture; two round deep 
foveae near base, one near each basal slnuation. Elytra as wide as prothorax 
at junction, slightly widening at shoulders, thence lightly narrowed to apex; 
striate, the striae without distinct punctures, largely concealed by clothing, 
except near base and apex; intervals here, and on smooth areas between fasciae, 
wrinkled, the pale hair forming a variegated surface and longest at sides. On the 
hind tarsi the basal and claw segments of about equal length, segments clearly 
lamellate, but not enlarged. Dim. 11 x 4 mm. 

Haft.—N. Queensland: Millaa*millaa (Mr. F. H. Taylor). 

A single example Is very distinct from the other two by its variegated surface, 
of which only small areas near base and apex of elytra are subnltid and free from 
pubescence. The two basal foveae on pronotum are notable but may be individual. 
The prothorax is more than usually narrowed and convex anteriorly. Holotype 
in Coll. Carter. 


MAOBODASoxLttrs, n. gen. 

Body oval, convex. Head wide, hollowed beneath, eyes very prominent, clypeal 
suture not visible, mandibles acute and prominent, mentum triangular, maxillary 
palpi linear, apical segment more slender than the three preceding, labial palpi 
stout, apical segment subsecuriform, with lobate appendages at base; antennae 
long, extending beyond prothorax, dentate*serrate, segment 1 very wide, 2 and 8 
very small, 2 bead-like, 3 cupuliform, 4-10 forming triangular serrations, 11 
elongate-ovate. Prothoracic margins thin and sharply bordered, pronotum scarcely 
articulate with mesosternum. Hind coxae contiguous, its plates dilated; anterior 
and middle coxae approximate. Tarsi simple, slender, the penultimate segment 
only, lamellate. 

A genus suggestive of DasciXlocyphon Everts, from Sumatra, as figured by 
the author {Tijdacn. v. Ent, 1909, p, 10), but differing very much in the structure 
of antennae and tarsi. 

MAOROOASOXtLVS DENTIOOBKIS, H. Sp. Fig. 3. 

Oval, convex, nltld brownish«red above, subopaque beneath and with the 
appendages red; surface with sparse, short, recumbent pubescence. 

Seadi epistoma square, Jabrum pr^inent, minutely punctate. Prothorax 
very transverse (11 x 3} xnm.), apex strol^ly bislnuate, medial lobe wide, angles 
exnarginate but rounded at extremity, base widely bislnuate, angles obtuse, widest 
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near base, sides lightly rounded and converging to apex, disc smooth and obfuscate, 
minutely punctate* Scutellum large, triangular. Elytra obovate, humeri not 
prominent, everywhere with light, close punctures, each with three very lightly 
raised costae. Underside smooth and almost Impunctate, a thin pubescence at 
margins of segments. Legs moderately long, hind tarsi with basal segment as 
long as rest combined. Dim. 10 x 5 mm. 

Hah. —N.S.W.: Barrington Tops (T, G. Sloane). 

A single example (? female) of this Interesting species was taken in January, 
1921, and given to me. The antennae are remarkable, in the small 2nd and Srd 
segments between the very wide 1st and the large triangular 4tb. On Its original 
card one antenna was complete but was, unfortunately, broken in remounting. 
General facies (except for antennae and head) of Macrohelodes. Holotype In the 
National Museum, Melbourne, 

MaCBOHEXODBB VITTATUS, H. Sp, 

Elliptic, moderately convex; nltld, head, pronotum, palpi and 7 apical segments 
of antennae black, pronotum with narrow band of yellow within margin, legs 
and basal segments of antennae red, Elyti'a Infuscate (reddish-brown) with 6 
subcostate yellow vlttae, the 1st sutural, the 5th marginal, the 2nd, Srd and 4th 
CQUally spaced between these. Underside infuscate reddish or black. 

Head rather closely punctate, with two foveae symmetrically placed between 
eyes. I^onotum punctate with a tendency to longitudinal rugosity on basal half. 
Elytra strongly, irregularly punctate. Metasternuni strongly punctate, abdomen 
ilnely pubescent. Dim. 8--9 x 4-44 mm. 

Hah, —N.S.W.: Bull! (H. J, Carter), Hazlebrook (J, Armstrong). 

While aware of the great variability of colour and pattern in this genus, as 
pointed out by Lea (Trans. Jioy. 8oc. 8. Aust., 1919, p. 249), I consider the three 
examples 1 am describing distinct from the variable crassm Blkb. by the more 
elliptic, leas convex form and more strongly punctured surface (especially of head 
and pronotum), as well as by tke more explanate sides and less blslnuate base 
of the prothorax. Lea also refers to **three vague longitudinal pale stripes on 
each" (elytron) of gravis Blkb., but in M. vittatua there la no vagueness, but 
clearly marked, raised lines. My pair appear to be the sexes, the male being 
darker above and below than the female. Type in Coll. Carter. 

Tbiohexodes, n. gen. Dascillldarum. 

Oval, convex. General form that of Macwhelodes. 

Maxillary palpi with apical segment elongate-ovate, almost subulate. 
Antennae: segment 1 oval, 2-4 cyllndric, 6-6 shorter and narrower than 4, 7-10 
Increasingly transverse, serrate on inside, XI ovate, as long as 9-10 combined. 
Legs very slender, tarsi especially so, not apparently lobed beneath. Head vertical, 
eyes large and widely separated, insertion of antennae rather close. Underside 
somewhat as in MacrohelodeSt fore coxae transverse and approximate, but mid 
and hind coxae more widely separated than in that genus. 

TBlCUKLOPBe DXUCATULA, U. Sp. Fig. 4. 

Nitld reddish-brown. Prothorax obconic, as wide as elytra at base and closely 
adapted to It, base lightly bisinuate, apex rounded, the medial part produced 
over head, its angles obsolete and deilexed, margins widely foliate behind, the 
foliation disappearing towards apex; but for the greater part separated from disc 
by a punctate sulcus; whole upper surface, except head and the middle regions 
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ot pronotum and elytra, with long, upright, red hriatlee; disc of pronotum almost 
Impunctate, margins setose, extreme border finely crenulate. Etptra distinctly 
gibbous at shoulders, the bristles clothing the sides and apical third, leaving a 
considerable area bare, this region finely, irregularly and sparsely punctate^ Under¬ 
side, except the raised, nitld, central area of metastemum, with long reddish, 
decumbent hair. Dim. 2 mm. long. 

Hah.—Queensland: Roma (F, H. Taylor). 

I am indebted to Mr. Taylor, of the School of Tropical Medicine, for this 
Interesting little novelty, unfortunately unique. Holotype in Coll. Carter. 

For the excellent drawing of this species, as for the other figures illustrating 
this paper, I am indebted to Mr, E. H. Zeck, the foremost entomological artist 
in Australia. 


SCLEBOCYPHOK Blkb. 

A genus interesting biologically, since, though commonly found on foliage 
near streams, it has been found (larva, pupa and imago) existing under water, 
associated sometimes with Dryopldae on submerged logs. This association is 
intensified by a striking similarity of the larvae of the two families. Yet the 
imagines are widely different in form, being widely ovate, like a somewhat 
flattened Paropsis. The genotype Is S. maeulatust Blkb., described from the 
Victorian Alps. It is, however, widely spread In Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Tasmania. I have examined 42 examples of it, including two so 
labelled in Blackburn's handwriting. The localities Include Queensland National 
Park, Dorrlgo, Sydney, Warburton, Klnglake (V,), S. Morang (V.) and Tasmania. 
In no case, nor in other species, have I seen the carlna on the antepenultimate 
ventral segment mentioned by the author for a male character, though undoubted 
males were examined. Lea states that in 8. striatus the 2nd and 3rd abdominal 
segments are feebly carinate. Lea described four species, striatua, aerratua, 
basicoUia from Tamworth, aguaticua from Tasmania. I have three examples, 
determined by Lea as basicolliat from tlie Williams River; a cotype of aguaticua, 
taken by myself when collecting with Lea at Waratah is also before me. I have 
not seen atriatus or aerratus* Lea says of aguaticua, "the Junction of the prothorax 
with the Bcutellum and elytra Is very finely serrated”. This is true of all 
examples of the genus so far seen, but I cannot find the serration on the "apex 
of penultimate abdominal segment" In basicolUa as in the description. But in 
this, as in other species, the apical margin is fringed with short hairs, which 
could easily be mistaken for serration except under the binocular microscope. 

SOLEBOOYPHON HUtBOtTLAItlS, n. Sp. FlgS. 5-7. 

Widely oval, strongly convex; upper side reddish-brown, unequally clothed 
with fawn-coloured pubescence, underside reddish-brown, antennae and legs dark» 
tarsi red. 

Head almost withdrawn within prothorax, eyes not prominent, antennae 
short, slender, Its segments short, subequal and linear. Profhorcup with medial 
third very convex, nitld and very minutely punctate, marginal two^thlrds thickly 
pubescent. Apex strongly emarglnate, its angles widely rounded off but prominent, 
base bislnuate, its margins, as also of the opposing elytra, finely denticulate, 
posterior angles subfaloate; widest at basal fourth, sides widely rounded her^ 
thence arcuately converging to apex, biargtns widely foliate. gcMfellgm widely, 
areuately triangular. PSlytra obovate, more or less strongly pub^cent save for 
abraded raised areas, giving an uneven surface, humeral callus, a convexity near 
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each Bide of Bcutellum and the area of maximum convexity behind middle thus 
denuded and punctate; one or two aubobsolete costae with transverse rugae 
present, otherwise displaying a mottled surface with a few white patches. 
Abdomen strongly punctate. Dim. 6-7 x 4i-5 mm. 

Hat). —^Victoria: Belgrave and Warburton (F. E. Wilson); N.S.W.: Dorrlgo 
(W. Heron, in Coll. Carter). 

Three examples before me differ from aguaticus Lea in larger size (especially 
width), greater convexity, irregularity of surface and the variegated colour. 
Holotype in CoU. Wilson, 

—Mr. Wilson's example was selected for type since with it came both 
larva and pupa case, a rare capture deserving illustration. 

SOLEHOCYPHON BICOLOR, U. Sp. 

Ovate, convex; nltld-blaok above, prothorax with margins widely red, 
prosternum, abdomen, and antennae red, meso- and metasternum, also legs, black, 
tarsi red beneath, the whole lightly pubescent. 

Head largely enclosed by emarginate prothorax, eyes little seen from above, 
antennae short, llneate, segments close. Prothorax widest at base, thence arcuately 
converging to apex, anterior angles obtuse, base bisinuate, posterior angles acute, 
surface finely punctate, pale pubescence on margins and base. Scutellum arcuate* 
triangular. Hlptra closely fitting prothorax, at the Junction both margins finely 
denticulate; obovate, margins narrowly foliate, humeral callus prominent, surface 
with Buhobsolete striation and some feebly raised lines (three traceable on one 
example), everywhere punctate, transverse rugae seen on raised lines. Sternal 
regions longitudinally strigose. Dim. 4-5 x 3-3*6 mm. 

Hab. —N. Queensland: Kuranda (F. P. Dodd), In Coll. Carter, Endeavour 
Klver (French, Coll. National Museum). 

Four examples examined can be readily distinguished by nitld black surface 
and comparatively sparse pubescence. The black medial area of the pronotum 
occupies about one-third of the surface; the symmetrically coloured bright red 
sides being quite distinct from the irregular pale patches sometimes found in 
S. maculatus. Type series, 3 on card, Holotype indicated by arrow, in National 
Museum. 

Diodes oUiffl Blkb.—This comes so close to E. (Cyphon) australis Erichs, 
that there is some doubt as to their distinction. The only separating characters 
in the descriptions lie in colour and dimensions: australis obscure testaceous. 
2i lines long; oUW obscure fuscous, 3 lines long. 

The species determined as australis Er. is slightly more ovate, with only the 
barest sign of longitudinal lines on some examples, the pronotum more or less 
infUBcate. Examples from Tasmania, Victoria and S.W. Australia. Five examples 
taken by myself in S.W. Australia are a little larger and more strongly punctured 
than others, but two examples in the Australian Museum from King George’s 
Sound are Identical with Tasmanian examples. The species determined as 
E. oUifi Blkb. is from New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia. 

ElodAs scataris Lea Is a large, elongate species, of which 28 examplee are 
before me, ranging from a specimen in the South Australian Museum, labelled 
**sent by Lea as H. acaiaris**, dimensions 10 x 6 mm. This is without antennae 
and firmly glued to a card. Others range from 9 x 41 to 7 x 3| mm. and are 
from Borrigo, Blue Mts., and Evelyn (Vic.). The smaller examples approach 
E. omul Blkb. but are distinguished by the longer antennae and extremely fine 
surface punctures. 
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Elodeb VARXEQATA, n. Bp. 

Oblong-«bovate> rather fiat, subnltld; head and pronotum reddieh-broivn, discal 
area infuacate, elytra brown, irregularly variegated with pale pubescent areas. 
In the type (Warburton) example, these pale areas predominate and tend to 
form Irregular, zig-zag fasciae on apical declivity. In a second example the 
dark areas predominate, the pubescence forming rounded spots in sutural region. 
Scutellum, underside, legs and antennae red, the second tending to fuscous at 
sides and apex. 

Head rather wide, pubescent, eyes prominent, antennae long, segment 1 tumid, 
2, 8 very short, 4-11 elongate, Itneate, 4 slightly longer than rest. Prothorax: 
apex widely arcuate, its angles rounded, base blsinuate, posterior angles sub- 
rectangular, widest at base, sides thence arcuately narrowed to apex, margins 
widely foliate, disc pubescent, its surface a little uneven. Scutellum large, 
triangular. Elytra widest behind middle, wider than prothorax at base, finely 
punctate and transversely strlolate, sculpture generally concealed by pubescence, 
three clearly elevated lines on each. Tibiae with a short spine at apex. Dim. 
8x4 mm. 

Hub.—^Victoria: Warburton, Belgrave, Millgrove (F, E. Wilson); N.S.W.: 
Dorrlgo (W. Heron In CoU. Carter). 

Structurally similar to H. olHih Blkb., It is readily recognizable by Us large 
size and mottled surface. The Warburton example has been selected as Holotype 
since It Is the only one having an undamaged antenna. Holotype in CoU. Wilson. 

ElODES COSTKlXXffEHA, n. Bp. 

Oblong-oval, convex; black, subnltld, margins of prothorax and parts of legs 
reddish; sparsely pubescent. 

Head densely pustulate and pubescent, antennae rather short, its segments 
sublineo-conic, much shorter than in H. variegatat 4-10 subequal, 11 ovate- 
lanceolate. Prothorax: apex feebly, base more strongly, blsinuate, all angles 
rounded oft, anterior very widely so, widest at base, sides arcuately narrowed 
to front, margins widely foliate, disc closely and strongly punctate, punctures 
larger near base and margins, sparsely clad with silvery pubescence, with an 
arcuate transverse depression near middle, and a sulcus within the narrowly raised 
basal margin. Scutellum large, triangular and punctate. Elytra wider than 
prothorax at base, feebly widened behind middle, everywhere coarsely punctate, 
each with three raised lines, more evident than usual, these irregularly granulate, 
signs of striation near suture; bristly pubescent near margins, this more recllnate 
and silvery towards apex. Underside very finely punctate and pubescent, mm. 
7x4 mm. 

Hob.—Victoria: Femtree Gully (F. E. Wilson), Mt. Buffalo (Blackburn CoU. 
In S. Aust. Museum). 

Shorter and more convex than preceding, and more coarsely sculptured than 
any species known to me. Both examples are male. Holotype in Coll. Wilson. 

Var. or n. sp.—Another example from Femtree Gully in Mr. Wilson's 
collection can only be distinguished by its red colour (somewhat Infuscate on 
pronotum, legs and antennae black). 

Etoocs OAvrosoKi, n. sp. 

Upper surface, except extreme margins of prothorax, brownish-black, subnltld; 
prothorax with very narrow, pale red margins. A dense silvery pubescence on 
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Bides and apex of elytra and sides of prothorax; underside and legs red, antennae 
with 8 basal segments yellow, the rest blaek. 

Bead much narrower than prothorax, labrum prominent, nearly sQuare, eyes 
prominent and round. Antennae long and slender, segments 2-3 short, 4-6 
stouter than the succeeding segments. Prothorax: apex widely, evenly arcuate, 
angles rounded off, base blsinuate, widest at base, here about three times as 
wide as the length; hind angles obtuse; surface, like that of two-thirds of elytra, 
delicately and closely punctulate, without foveae or medial line, Scutellum 
widely triangular. Wl^ftra of same width as prothorax at base, sides nearly parallel 
for the greater part, each showing two light costae. Dim, 6 x 24 mm. 

Bah. —N. S. Wales: Hastings River district. 

Two examples were taken by my companion on a recent trip (Oct., 1984). 
It la more parallel and less convex than E. olHtfi Blckb., with even finer sculpture, 
besides the colour distinction. Holotype generously given me. 

I!:ix)i>k 8 TioaxNA, n. sp. 

Hlongate-elliptic; red strongly suffused with black above, underside and legs 

red. 

Bead pubescent, eyes prominent, antennae long, slender and llneate, basal 
segments red, 4-11 infuscate, 3-10 aubequal, 11 slightly longer than 10. Prothoretx 
with semicircular outline, a large, black macula at middle of base. Base sinuate, 
hind angles rectangular. Scutellum large, triangular, red. Elytra obovate, wider 
than prothorax at shoulders, widest behind middle; red, with Irregular reticulation 
and suffusion black; the red markings forming Irregular stripes at suture and 
towards Bides, elsewhere appearing as spots, suggesting its name. Each elytron 
with two or three raised lines, the whole surface pubescent, strongly so at sides 
and apex. Underside glabrous, the female with apical segment of abdomen 
carinate. Dim. <J, 6 x Si mm.; $,8x4 mm. 

Bah» —N.S.W.: Mt. Kosciusko (A. J. Nicholson), 

A pair, taken in cop. by Dr. Nicholson, were in the Entomological Department 
of the University of Sydney. There Is little difference, except in else, between the 
sexes. Holotype and Allotype in the Macleay Museum. 
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THE MARINE ALGAE OF JX)RD HOWE ISLAND. 

By A. H. S. Lttcab, M.A., B.Sc. 

CRead 2eth June, 1936.] 

This account of the sea-weeds of Lord Howe Island is based on observations 
and collections made by Mrs. F. Perrin and myself drulng a stay on the Island 
in the winter of 1933, from 22nd May to 7th July. We were greatly helped by the 
practical assistance of Mr. Gower Wilson, a leading resident of the island. Mr. 
Wilson has an Intimate knowledge of the shores, reefs and waters, and by aid 
of his motor launch and rowing boat we were able to make landings on the 
reef which protects the lagoon, to reach the plants growing in the lagoon itself, 
and to visit the more distant beaches. He also provided ample space and means 
for storing and mounting our gatherings. 

Further material was available In a large collection made by Mr. J. H. Malden 
in 1893, preserved in the Herbarium of the Botanic Gardens, Sydney, and in 
extensive collections made by Mr. E. Baxter, another resident, which came into 
my hands by the courtesy of Dr. Charles Anderson, Director of the Australian 

Museum, and of Dr. Darnell Smith, the late Curator of the Sydney Botanic 

Gardens. Mr. F. A. McNeill and Mr. A. Livingstone added a few more specimens, 
which they obtained during their explorations of the marine fauna of the 
island. 

For the large number of specimens gathered and the rapidity and skill 
with which they were treated 1 wish to acknowledge my great indebtedness to the 
whole-hearted and untiring energy of my colleague, Mrs. Perrin. 

The Algae of Lord Howe Island, 

Cnz^OROPHrcoBAa. 

Viva Lactuea L. Caulerpa fastigiata Mont. 

Hnteroinorpha Howensis, n. sp. C. tawifolia (Vahl) Ag. 

Chaetomorpha aSr«a (Dillw.) Kuets. O. thufaides J. Ag. 

Ciodophora Qoweri, n. sp. (C. Broionii EnOl.) 

Spongocladia vauoheriiformis Arssch. C. raoemosa Forsk. 

Diotposphaeria favulosa (Mert.) Done. C, peltata Damour. 

Cladophoropsia Bowensia, n. sp. Chtorodesmis major Zan. 

Valonia ForheHi Harv. Codinm huoasH Setobell. 

V. eonfervoides Harv. C. spongiosum Harv. 

V, pachvnema (Harv.) von l^rtens. C. bulhopilum Setch. 

Aoetabnlaria oatpculua Quoy A Qatmard. C. indicum Setch. 

Brpopsis plumosa (Huds.) Ag. C. euneatum Setoh. A Qardn. 

CBLmKWHrOSJUB. 

UnvA L. 

UnvA Lactuca L. 

Growing in winter (June, July) abundantly on the floor of the lagoon on 
coral boulders, at the depth of 1 or 2 fathoms. Gower Wilson said that In 
summer plants of 4 or more Inches diameter appear on the rocks tMirderlng the 
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lagoon, and on the reefSi but we only met with a very few stunted specimens In 
these situations. 

The fronds elongated, up to 30 x 20 cm., with a limited attachment area* 
much divided Into elongate lobes with undulate margins and broad rounded 
apices. The colour a bright light-green. The fronds regularly dlstromatlc, the 
cells elongated at right angles to the surface. Among them, in one of the plants 
examined, were scattered much larger rounded green bodies, perhaps parasitic. 

Entsbomorpha Link. 

Entbkomobpha HowENsrs, n. sp. 

Forming soft vividly Hght-green mats on rocks covered at high tide at 
Ked*s Beach. The plants are gregarious, growing close together with their bases 
burled in dne coral sand. Each has an erect stem about 10 mm. in height, 
tapering upwards from an enlarged base 112-202^ in diameter, and branching 
from the very base. Branches crowded, emerging on all sides at a wide angle, 
nearly as long as the central axis but slenderer, 40-90 m diameter, and again 
bearing similarly numerous, very much shorter and slenderer branchlets. All 
apices obtuse. The cells very small and compacted, subequal In length and 
width (3 m), the endochrome filling the greater part of the cell. 

Frondes densissime pulvinatae; singulae puslllae, ad 10 mm. altae, erectae, 
Btrlctae, omntno ramosae, basi incrassatae, 112-202^ diam., superne attenuatae; 
rami crebri, lato anguli exsurgentes, longi, 40-90 m diam., crebris brevloribus 
tenulorlbus ramellis. Apices obtusl, cellulae compactae parvulae, Zn diam. Color 
palUde laetevirens. 


Chaetomorpiia Kuetzing. 

Chaetomorpha aebea (Billw.) Kuetz. 

In clumps, much eaten down, on half submerged rocks on Bllnkentborpe 
Beach and the Old Gulch. 

Filaments erect, rigid, light pale-green. Cells as long as, or shorter than, 
broad; about 6S5 m, contracted somewhat at the genicula. 

Cladopiiora Kuetz. 

Cladophora Goweri, n, sp. PI. v, fig. 1; Text-fig. 1. 

Radical apparatus a small Irregular disc from which rise a number of 
intricate fronds. 

Fronds nitellaeform, 16-20 cm. high, repeatedly dl-trlchotomous or more often 
verticillate or fascicled. The branches shorten as they ascend, the ultimate 
whorls 2 or 3 mm. in length. Terminal segments of the ramelli are commonly 
and strongly recurved. Apices obtuse. Diameter of main stems 460-600m, of 
branches diminishing to X60ai, of ultimate segments 20-30^. Integuments and 
septa, especially of the main stems, lamellose. Articulatioha of main stems fairly 
uniform throughout, about 4 x 1, of ramuli 2, 8 x 1, cylindrical, not constricted 
at the Joints. Colour a bright green (laetevirens). 

Isolated plants growing on the fioor of the lagoon at a depth of 2-4 fathoms. 

Named after Mr. Gower Wilson, who with his boat and rake and Intimate 
acquaintance with the lagoon and the coasts of Lord Howe Island was of the 
greatest help to us In our Investigations. 

Frondes intrlcatae exsurgentea e disco parvulo; singulae nltellaeformes^ 16-20 
cm. altae* repetite di-trlohotomae vel saepius verticillatae aut fasclculatae. Rami 
superne gradatim hrevloreSi vertlciUi ultimi 2, 3 mnou long!* aaepe fortlter 
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recurvati* Apices obtusl. Dlam. caulls 450-600ju* ramorum 3.60 /a, segmentonim 
terminaUum 2(K30 /a. Integumenta septaque lamellosa, Artlculi caulis circ. 4x1, 
ramuloruxn 2, 3 x 1, cyllndrlcl non genlcuHs constrictl. Color laetevlrens. 



Text-lig, l.-^Cladophora Goweri, n. Hp., with epiphyte. 

Toxt-fiff. 2.—Oaulerpa taxifolia (Vahl) Ag. 

SpoNoocLADiA Areschoug. 

SpoNaocLADU vAtjoHRRinroBMis Arosch. 

Growing on coral blocks or fragments, like a sponge, so closely attached to 
the rugoalties of the coral that it cannot be removed without tearing. Compacted 
below but presently breaking Into thick, free, irregularly dichotomous or digitate 
lobes reaching a height of to 10 cm. Thickness of the lobes to 1 cm. Lobes 
mostly terete but sometimes compressed. Apices of lobes very blunt, mostly 
rounded but occasionally somewhat pointed. Lobes often adhering together. 
Colour a light green. 

The whole mass composed of a dense, closely compacted felt of filaments 
not to be separated and disentangled without tearing. Filaments pseudo* 
dichotomous at long Intervals, with acute sinuses. 80-125/a in diameter, irregularly 
articulate, joints from 1 to several mm. long, apices rounded obtuse. 

The plant seems to answer to Areschoug’s description. 

DioTyospHABEiA Decaisne. 

Dictyospharbia kavuloba (Mert.?) Dene. 

Growing in shallow pools on the reef, closely appressed for the most part 
to the rock surface. The margins monostromatlc but the central attached part 
thick, in two or more layers. The cells of the mesh 600-800 m In diameter. 
Of a rather dark green. Our largest plants were about 2 inches across. 

Clearly the tropical form and differing from the D. sericea Harr, of our 
temperate regions in South Australia. Victoria and Tasmania. In all the many 
specimens I have gathered of i). sericea the cells of the mesh were very much 
smaller, measuring about 200^ and only very exceptionally reaohing 800/». The 
colour of the growing plants of D. serioea Is a vivid green. 
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Cladophoropsis Bdrgesen (= Siphonocladus SchmltB.)* 
ClADOPHOROPSIS HoWENBISt H- BP. 

Irregularly ovate cushions to 10 cm. long. 5-8 cm. broad, with the habit of 
an Aegagropilous Oladophora, Soft, dense and spongy. Unicellular, much but 
rather distantly branched, branches intricate. Segments long intricate, usually 
straight and free, sometimes two approximating adhere by their adjacent 
convexities. Altogether and uniformly filiform, flla 150-226jti in diameter. Apices 
round obtuse, not clavate. Cell membrane finely striated longitudinally. Kndo- 
chrome saccate. Colour of the cushions dark green. 

Prone pulvlnum, ad 10 cm. longum, 6-8 cm. latum, more Gladophorae 
(Aegagropllae) efficiens, densa, mollis, spongiosa, copiose admodum distanter 
ramosa. Kami intricati; ramuli plerumque IJbeH nonnumquam adhaerentes. 
Omnino fillformis inarticulata; fila unifonniter 150-225^ dlam. Apices rotundato- 
obtusi, nec clavati. Color obscure vii'escens. 

Valonia Ginnani. 

Valonia Forbesh Harv. 

Growing in small clumps in the pools of the outer reefs. A subsessile form, 
mostly about 2 cm. high, obovate-pyrlform. 

I have this species from the Low Islands off Port Douglas, from the 
Michaelmas Cay off Cairns, and from Magnetic Island off Townsville. The 
northern plants are larger than those from Lord Howe, 2-5 to even 4 cm. long and 
much more attenuated into a pedicel. 

It has a wide range in the tropics from Ceylon, the Friendly Islands, Tahiti 
to the Loo Choo Group and the Sandwich Islands. 

. Valonia pachynema (Harv.) von Martens. 

Loose, not spongy, cushions, 10-16 cm. x 8-10 cm. and 2-4 cm. thick. Composed 
of a felt of intricated branches. No articulations. Branches loosely dl-trP 
chotomous or repeatedly but irregularly umbellate, axils rather acute. Fila 
coarse to 0*9 mm. in diameter. The saccate character of Valonia, Apices rounded 
obtuse. Bright green. 

v. Martens obtained his plant from Sumatra. It seems to be near to 
V. Cladophora Kuets. from New Caledonia. 1 have not seen specimens of either, 
and offer my determination with hesitation. The Lord Howe plant is a very 
definite form, but so intrica-te that it is difficuU to dissect it out to discover the 
method of attachment and the exact ramification. We only found cast up specimens 
and did not observe it growing. 

Valonia conkkbvoides Harv. 

Widespread caespltose, the lower part of the frond unbranched, the upper part 
branching, the branches subumbellate. All filaments nearly uniform, about I mm. 
diameter. Apices obtuse. 

Collected by K. Baxter in 1922. 

Widely distributed in warmer seas of all the oceans. 

Recorded from Stone Island and the Bloomfield R., N. Queensland. 

Aoetab0Laria (Tourn.) Lamouroux. 

AcETABUtABtA CALTOOLtrs Quoy & Qaimard. 

A single plant was found, growing on a coral block dragged up from the 
floor of the lagoon in shallow water. 
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The Australian plant was obtained by Freycinet in Western Australia, Clifton 
dredged It at Fremantle. I have it from Dongarra, and from Cottesloe, found by 
Miss Iris Banks growing on submerged rocks in the estuary of the Swan River. 
On the Fast Coast X have gathered it growing luxuriantly on dead oyster shells 
in Lake Macquarie, and scattered specimens at Sandgate, near Brisbane. I have 
specimens collected by Harvey at Newcastle, as well as others he had collected 
in Tonga, Dickie recorded it from Mauritius. It is thus evidently a plant of 
wide distribution on moderately warm shores, and is not recorded by latng from 
New Zealand. 

Kilner discovered a much larger form, A, Kilneri J. Ag., in tropical Australia 
at Kdgecombe Bay. 


Bryofbis Lamour. 

Bryopsis PI.UMOSA (Huds.) Ag. 

Reinbold determined the Norfolk Island Bryopsis as B. foUosa Send. Our 
specimen showed regularly distichous, not secund, ramenta. 

Cattlbbpa Lamouroux. 

Caulkbpa FASTiorATA Mont. 

Collected by R. Baxter, 1922. Figured Pboc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., Vol. 52, Part 4, 
1927. PI. 43. 

The West Indies, Brazil, the Friendly Islands. 

Caitliiirpa TAXiroLiA (Vahl) Ag, Text-fig. 2. 

Growing freely in mats over the sides of rock-pools exposed to the rough 
action of the waves and billows on the reef at Bllnkenthorpe Beach. 

Surculus very slender, to 1 mm., but usually less, in diameter, ramifying, with 
Blender radicles, freely intertwining so that plants form close masses, glabrous. 
Assimllators erect, mostly simple but occasionally giving off a branch, linear, to 
10*6 cm. long, bearing to 90 pairs of ramenta almost from the base. Ramenta 
sessile, distichous in opposite pairs, patent, falcate-lncurved, flat, rather acute to 
mucronate, to 4 mm. long and as wide as the axis, about 0*86 mm. Those near 
base and apex shorter. Dark green in colour. 

Rarely some of the assimllators among the normal ones show an Interrupted 
growth as occurs in C. scatpelliforTnia. I saw no tristlchoua fronds. 

Particularly luxuriant examples of the species. 

Dr. Nils Svedelius, to whom I sent samples of our Lord Howe Caulerpas, 
remarks; *'A big form of this species, otherwise as far as I can see typical.'' 

From the Friendly Islands (Harvey) and N.B. Australia (Kilner). Dr. F. 
Bdrgesen found it in the North Arabian Sea at Karachi and Okha Port, and gives 
a wide distribution of the plant from the West Indies, Red Sea, Ceylon, Malay 
Archipelago and Japan (Algae from Arabian Sea, 1984). 

CaULBBFA THtrJOXDSS J. Ag. PI. V, fig. 2. 

Creeping on the rough floor of the lagoon at depths leas than a fathom or In 
pools on the coral reef. Common. 

Surculus stout, to 2 mm. dlam., brandhing, glabrous, terete or angular, with 
longitudinal ridges and furrows, sending up widely distant, 2-4 cm. apart, vertical 
assimllators, and sending down at similar wide intervals radicles with much 
divided fibrils. Assimllators erect, robust, 8-5 times dichotomous, subfastiglate, 
naked and rugulose below to a height of 1*5 cm., and attaining a length of to 
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9 cm., bearing rameuta arranged in regular longitudinal, mostly 4, aeries. 
Ramenta very dense, imbricate, broadly ovate, apiculate or the apex drawn out 
into rather long mucro, a little longer than the width of the rachis, deep green. 

The N.K. shores of Australia (Kllner). 

The determination has been confirmed for me by Dr. Svedelius and Professor 
Kylln, the latter after comparison with the originals in J, G. Agardh'a herbarium 
in Lund. The Australian species stands on its own merits, and "it seems unwise 
to place it as a form of the West Indian C. cupresaoides (Vahl) Ag. 

Caulxbpa Bbowxii Dndl. 

“(7. Brownii Endl. v. minor J, Ag. (Weber v. Bosse, Monogr. des Caulerpes, 
p. 306), but not delicatula,^' 

Dr. Svedelius has given me this determination. This was an agreeable 
surprise to me, for I had not known that we had found this species at Lord Howe. 
We did not observe it growing or cast up. It looks as if I had Inadvertently sent 
to Bhirope the only specimen or specimens occurring on the Island. It la one of 
our most familiar and common species in Australia and Tasmania, as well as 
New ^aland. 


Cauleupa baoemosa Forskaal. 

The most abundant Caulerpa, growing especially on the slopes of the reefs 
in shallow water below low tide level, but also on the fioor of the lagoon at no 
great depth. It grew luxuriantly In vividly green masses of clusters resembling 
currants or small grapes and often covering several square feet of area. The 
surcull robust, to 2 feet long and 3 mm. diam., branching distantly and attached 
to the rough coral surface by numerous stout radicles. The assimilators rising 
at intervals of 0*6 to 2 cm., attaining In some cases lengths of 10-12 cm., and 
bearing the ramenta on all sides so close together that they quite conceal the 
axis. Utricles spherical, to 3 mm. diam., supported on thick peduncles rather 
less than half as long as the complete ramentum. 

Quite edible, of a rather pleasant taste. 

Dr. Svedelius writes me: racemoaa with the exceptionally long assimilators 

is coarser than any racomosa-forma I have seen in Ceylon. However, it resembles 
the C. racemoaa v. occidentalia Bbrg. from the West Indies, described and figured 
by Dr. Bfirgesen in his The Marine Algae of Danish West Indies, Vol. 1, p. 162 
(Dansk, Bof. Archiv.f Bd. I, 4, Copenhagen, 1913-14). It is a big form more 
than 10 cm. high. Specimens from Bermuda could reach 1 foot! This find Is 
very interesting, as it is a new example of Algae common for the West Indies 
and the Pacific.*’ 


Cattlebpa peltata Lamour. 

Creeping among other algae on reefs, in pools Just below low tide level. 

Very slender and inconspicuous, but with the peltae so directed as to catch 
the light. When disentangled from the other weeds the appearance of the fronds 
was very much that shown in the excellent figure (Fig. 31) given by Svedelius 
in his **Dcological and Systematic Studies of the Ceylon Species of Oaulerpa*\ 
The discs varied in diameter, the most mature reaching 3 mm. None were seen 
of the forms figured by Svedelius in Figure 32 "od nummularUim** or in Figures 
23, 84 **ad clani/erow**. 

Not heretofore recorded from Australian seas. Previous localities: Red Sea, 
Mascarene Is., Ceylon and Java Sea. 
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Chix)box>es]icib Bail, ft Harv. 

CKLOBOOE 8 M 18 MAJOR Z&Xi. 

Spreading in rounded mats of surpassing beauty on the bottom or over the 
sides of reef pools or on the adjacent floor of the sea; at low tide even exposed 
to the atmosphere but usually only aoceselble by wading. Attached by a reddish- 
orange felt of threads distributed in loose coral sand, the plant grows out on all 
Bides in a mop of long sparingly branching filaments of a deep dark green colour, 
which float freely in the water. These filaments, like fine green hairs, reached, 
in the plants we gathered, a length of 5 or 6 inches, but we were assured by 
residents of the island that in the summer plants were often thrown up with 
threads as much as four feet long. 

Zanardini had some hesitation in separating the Lord Howe Island form 
from the Ohlorodesmis eomosa Ball, ft Harv. which occurs on the Barrier Reef 
and South Pacific Islands. I think, however, that he was justified. Not only 
are the filaments of the Lord Howe plant vastly longer, they are also nearly 
twice as stout, about 186 m it^ diameter, whilst those of plants of C. comosa we 
gathered on the Low Islands and the plant 1 have of Harvey’s Friendly Island 
Algae have the diameter 92-108m and 92m respectively. Again, the constrictions 
in the upper branches of C, major lie nearly at the same level, while In the 
smaller species there is a marked difference in level. The long isolation of 
Lord Howe has given time for the evolution of a form which seems to me to 
be worthy of specific distinction. 

CoDiuM Stackhouse. 

I forwarded specimens of the Lord Howe Codiums to Professor W. A. Setchell 
of the California University, who has for some years been devoting much 
attention to the genus. He has proposed a new arrangement of the species. 
This 1 have followed, and also availed myself of the full notes and descriptions 
which he has most kindly furnished for my use. He divides the genus into two 
BUbgenera, (1) Tulocodium <7 Tylecodium), comprising the unbranched forms, 
and (2) Schizocodium^f comprising the dichotomously branched forms. 

Tulecodium Setchell, subgenus novum. 

Thallus upplanatus, pulvlnatus, aut usque ad globosus, basi latlorl angos* 
tiorive adhaerens, neque cyllndrlcus, neque vere ramosus; utriculis ramosis, rare 
simplicibus (Codti sectlones Adhaerentia et Bursae Auctt. complectens). 

Adhaerentia De Toni (lim. mut. et restr.). 

Codii thallls applanatls, margintbus leviter usque ad prof unde lobatU; 
utriculis mesophysis, steno- usque at hyp-euryphysis, obtusis. 

CoDiUH Lvcabii Setchell, n. sp. Text>flg. 3 (6--12). 

C. thallo prlmo pulvinato orbicularique, mox lobato, lobis latiuBCUliB aut 
angustioribus laxe cohaerentibus, crasBiuBCulls et atroviridlbuB, ad subetrata 
laxiuBCUle adhaarentibus; utrieuliB mesophyBia, llbere ramosia, IndividuiB elongatls 
(436*600m longis), modioe <SO*260m) latlB, cyllndrlcis, apice depresse globuloao 
InflatlB, pills in circulo irregulari infra capltula inflata inaertla, membraniB 
apicallbuB tenulbus usque ad 10m Incraasatls, intus leviter usque ad oonsploae 
alveolatis; gametangils nondum vistB. 

Type specimen, herb, Unlv. CaliL, No, 395199, Bondi, N.S*W., Australia, legit 
A, H. S, Lucas; Codium adhaerens Harvey (non C, Ag,), Australian Algae, No. 576, 
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from Newcastle, N.S.W. (fide spec, in herb. Kew); additional occurrences, 
Maroubra Bay, N.S.W., A. H. S. Lucas, Oct., 1931; Long Reef, Collaroy (near 
Sydney), N.S.W., A. H. S. Lucas, Nov., 1930; Lord Howe Island, F. Perrin and 
A. H. S. Lucas, June, 1933; Point Lonsdale (Port Phillip Hds.) and Flinders 
(Western Port), A. H. S. Lucas. 

I have not observed it in Tasmania. 

Both in habit and utricles, the specimens referred to this species are sufficiently 
distinct from typical specimens of Codiuni adhaerens C. Ag., from the western 
coasts of Kurope. It seems closely related to C. intertextum OoUins and Hervey, 
from Bermuda and the West Indies. The loblng is coarser In the Australian 
plant and the lobes do not seem to ''climb” over one another. The utricles 
differ somewhat in shape and size and lack the several successive circles of hairs 
characteristic of C. intertextuvu The extreme geographic discontinuity also 



Tsxt-fig. 3.«^Codium LucasH Setchell. 

6, 7. Utricle groups from specimen collected at Bondi, N.S.W., by A. H. B. 
Lucas, Aug., 1901. X Tip of utricle from same specimen, x 280.<~^ 

9, Utricle group from specimen collected at Collaroy, N.S.W., by A. H. 6. 
Lucas. X 70.—10. Utricle group from specimen distributed as <7. adhaerent 
(non C. Ag.) from Newcastle, N.6.W., by Harvey as 676 of his Australian 
Algae (In herb. Kew). x 70.—11, 12. Tips of utricles from preceding, x 2S0. 
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argues for separation* Possibly the gametangia, when observed, may assist 
in distinguishing the two species* 

Plant prostrate, cushion-shaped, orbicular at first, soon giving off broader or 
narrower lobes which form a close, flat pattern, fairly loosely adherent to the 
substratum, of soft, spongy consistency, dark green; utricles mesophyse (or of 
moderate size), freely branched towards the base, the Individual utricles elongated 
(48B^00 m long), moderately broad (BO-SSOm wide), cylindrical, with depressed 
globose tips, and below this an Irregular circle of hairs, apical membrane thin 
or up to 10 m thick, slightly or decidedly alveolate within; gametangla have not 
yet been observed* 

The above descriptions are Professor Setcheirs* He founded the species on 
material 1 sent him on previous occasions from the south-east coasts of Australia. 
He also examined a type specimen collected by Harvey, Alg* Exs. No. 676, and 
preserved in Herb. Kew. Harvey Identified It with C. adhaerena (Cabr.) Ag., but 
the differences are marked, as pointed out by Setchell. 

Since receiving his description X have been fortunate In finding gametangla. 
Harvey does not seem (Phpc. Brit.) to have observed them in his British 
specimens, but O. C. Schmidt describes and figures the gametangla of C. adhaerens 
in his Monograph of the genus. Those of C. Lucasii are stout and ovate instead 
of cylindrical or splndlenshaped; of dimensions 230-277^ x 108-128 m, In contrast to 
276->360 m X 60-*7Bm of 0. adhaerens* 

It always appears in the same habitat at low tide level, extending over ledges 
or on faces of rock, adapting Itself closely to the inequalities of the rock surfaces; 
of variable outline, often rihhon-like but with rounded edges and lobes. The 
area covered may reach to a very few square inches, but I have never seen 
•'patches of one, two or more feet In diameter*' such as Harvey records of 
C. adhaerens in his Phpcologia Britannica. The substance is tough and leathery, 
the surface smooth and slippery, and the colour a dark, almost black, green. 

SpoNoiosA Setchell, sectio nova. 

Codii thallis pulvinatis, convolutis usque ad globoso-lobatls, utrlculis mega-, 
usque ad megistophysis, apice obtusis. 

CooWM spoNGtosuM Harv. 

Growing in great abundance in nooks and recesses of the rooks of the lagoon 
near low-tide level. I^rge plants 4-6 inches across and 2 or 3 inches deep were 
cast up in numbers by the storms. 

Typical utricles, 1,500m x 160-28Om, with membranes scarcely thickened at the 
apex, and bearing, some single, others 2 or 8 gametangla. 

0. C. Schmidt gives the distribution as West, South-west and East Australia, 
and New Caledonia, He adds a mysterious "Kap** which may mean Cape Tork; 
the specimen was given no further indication in the Hamburg Herbariutn. 
Harvey describes It as "Most abundant in King Georges Sound; and It occurs at 
Oeraldton". X have a specimen from Denial Bay in the Great Bight (Dr. 
Chambers) and a specimen gathered near Adelaide in St. Vincent's Gulf (Dr. 
J. B. Cleland); have not as yet met It In Victoria; in April, 1684, Mrs. Perrin 
and I found abundant but not very large plants at Currie's River on the North 
Coast of Tasmania. It grows near Sydney, In Middle Harbour and Botany Bay, 
and 1 have it from near Brisbane. If^irther north It grows freely on Green 
Island near Calms, and the Low Islands near Port Douglas. LMtly, it Is 
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abundant at L>ord Howe Island. Laing does not record it from New Zealand. 
It clearly prefers warm conditions. 

1 take the opportunity of recording and describing what seems to be a new 
species of the same section, though It hails from the Tamar Heads, Tasmania, 
and was not seen at Lord Howe. 

CoortTM PEBRiRAg, H. sp. Text-flg. 4. 

G. thallo pulvlnato, glauco-vlrldi, prlmo (juvene) orbicularl, ultimo (aetate 
proveota) lunulae crescentls formam evolvante; utrlculls meglstophysls (usque 
ad 1,2S0 m longls et ad 375fi latls), pauce aut moderate basl ramosis, oblongo 
OYOldels, aplce applanato rotundatls usque ad truncate galeatis, pills nulUs omatls, 
membrana aplcall prlmo tenul, aetate provecta Incrassata (usque ad 32ju crassa), 
subgaleata, striata, externe irregularlter crenulata aut leviter foveolata; game- 
tangiis Incertis, nullis maturls ad hue vlsis. 
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Toxt-dg. Perriniae Lucas. 

AU figures from specimen collected at tow Head. Bass Strait. Tasmania, 

by P. Ferrhi and A. H. S. Lucas, Jam, 1980. 

1, Partial utricle group, x 85.—8-B. Tips of utricles, x 70. 
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Specimen typlcum In herb. A. H. S. Lucas, cotypicum in herb. Univ. CalU., 
No, 40378B, conservata. 

Low Head, Bass Strait, Tsusmania, leg. F. Perrin et A. H. S. Lucas, Jan., 1980. 

This proposed new species approaches Codium spongiosum Harv. very closely 
In texture and utricular structure. It differs especially in Us strong tendency to 
assume a dellnltely crescentic habit, the lack (or extreme scarcity?) of utricular 
hairs, and its subgaleate, somewhat foveolate apical membrane. 

Plant usually cushion-shaped, orbicular in outline when young, but soon 
pushing out a pair of lobes at opposite sides which by their curving growth 
produce a crescent-shaped or even ring-shaped thallus; utricles of the largest 
size, up to 1,260m ^ong and 376m broad, slightly to decidedly branched toward theli 
bases, oblong-oyllndrical or ovoid, somewhat flattened at the apex and rotund 
to truncate galeate by the thickened tip, up to S2m thick, which is clearly 
stratlfled within and slightly crenulate or foveolate externally; no hairs have 
been observed on the utricles nor any gametangla. 

ScHizoooDixTM Setchell, n. subgenus. 

Thallus erectus aut procumbens usQue ad repens radicansque, cyllndricus aut 
compresBUs, usque ad complanatus, rare simplex, vulgo ramosus, aut arete 
dichotomus aut subdichotomus; utrlculls slmplicibus (sectlones aut subsectiones 
‘‘Tomentosa'*, ^'Elongata*', "Fragilia*’ et “Lata” Auett, complect). 

Rrfkntia Setchell, sectio nova. 

Thallus plus mlnuave compressus, decumbens, radlcans, intertextusque; 
utriculis mesophysls, obtusls. 

Codium bulbopilum Setchell. PI. v, flg. 8. 

Fronds decumbent, attached to the substratum or to one another at Intervals 
through groups of rhlzoidal fllaments, from slightly to clearly compressed, some¬ 
what irregularly dichotomous, 1-5 mm. diameter, dark green, soft spongy in 
texture; utricles more broadly or more narrowly obovold, usually decidedly 
enlarged above, commonly about 250-300m up to 400m in diameter and 500~600m 
In length; hairs single or few in circle surrounding the apex, usually sharply 
constricted at the base, membrane thin (1m thick) even at the apex, little 
thickened (up to 6m) even in oldest utricles; gametangla elongated oblong 
ellipsoidal, about 200-250m long by 62*5m broad, Inserted near the middle of the 
utricle. 

The type of Codium bulhopilum Setchell is a young plant from Tutuila, in 
American Samoa. Better plants were found in Tahiti. Harvey's No. 84, from 
Lifuka, in the Tonga Islands, distributed under the name of C. tomentoaumf 
seems, so far as the specimen in herb. Sydney Bot. Gardens is concerned* to be 
of this species. It is widespread in the warmer waters of the eastern portion of 
the Pacific Ocean and is closely related—perhaps even too closely to be separated— 
to C. Geppii O. C. Schmidt of the Malayan Archipelago. It is also similarly related 
to C. taitense Setchell and possibly, when broader experience is available, it may 
be desirable to group all three species "under c. Oeppii. 

I strongly incline to the view that the Lord Howe plants with low-lying 
and loosely-interwoven segments may be fairly assigned to C. GeppH. The utricles 
1 measured were 40()'-’460 m x 128-21 6m in dimensions, which fall within Schmidt's 
limits. I could not find gametangla, but Schmidt states that those of C. Qtppii 
also are unknown. 
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Growing in sheltered nooks or depressions on coral rocks in masses of 6-8 
inches long* 4-6 Inches wide and 2-4 Inches high, composed of a tangle of crossing 
and adhering segments attached to rock by numerous tufts of rhizoids. Branches 
uniformly cylindrical, tough, 2 mm. dlam. Dark green. 

CoDiUM iNDictm Setchell MS. 

Two forms of digitate Codiums occur fairly abundantly on the rocks of the 
lagoon. 

1. —A smaller form to 7 cm. high, frond erect, compacted, with slightly 
flattened 6, 6 dichotomous divisions. 

2. —A larger form to 16 cm. high, frond erect, spreading, with evidently 
flattened (5-10 mm. wide) segments with 6, 7 dichotomies. 

I had considered them to be among the many forms of C. Muelleri Kuetz., 
but Professor Setchell separates them, regarding them as examples of a new 
species, (7. indicum Setchell, which ho has obtained in other quarters. 

The C. tomentomm var. australasicum Aresch., thence C, Jduelleri Kuetz., 
appears in so many varieties around the southern (at least) half of the continent, 
as well as in Tasmania and New Zealand, that it Is clear that a comprehensive 
revision of the whole is required. I have for long been accumulating material, 
but am quite unable to deal with it at present. 

CtfNKATA Setchell, sectio nova. 

Codia thallis in toto complanatis, erectis, multoties dichotomantibus; utrlculis 
megaphysis (in specie typlca megistophysis sparse Intermixtls), obtusls. 

CoDiUM CUNEATUM Sctchell and Gardner. PI. vl, flg. 1; Text-flg. 5. 

Proc. Calif. Acad. ScU 4 ser., vol. 12, p. 708, pi, 16, figs. 84, 36, pi. 84. May, 1924. 

Thallus decidedly flabellate, attached by a relatively small spongy disc, 12-16 
cm, high, branching very close to the base, regularly dichotomous, distinctly 
flattened, especially immediately below the forking, angles rounded; segments 
between the forkings broadly cuneate, up to 2 cm. wide below the forking, 
terminal branches numerous, much reduced; utricles 0*6-1 mm. long, 200-250/* 
dlam., large type up to 460/* dlam. at the outer end; side wall 2-3/* thick, end 
wall 8-12/* thick; hairs short, attached near the outer end of the utricles; sporangia 
sub-fusiform, widest below the centre, 200-260/* long, 90-110/* wide; often extending 
beyond the utricle, 

Ooditim cuneaium was described from a very regular and symmetrical 
specimen from the Gulf of California. When well developed there are 8-10 
dichotomies and each segment is broadly cuneate. 

Later specimens have been seen from British India (Kurrscbee and Madras, 
in herb. Kew), from the southern Up of British India (M. O. P. Iyengar), from 
the Island of Bali (In herb. Unlv. Calif.), from the eastern coasts of Australia 
(Botany Bay. May, 1930. and Dec., 1930, A. H, 8. Lucas; Mosman's Bay, Sydney 
Harbour, W. A. Setchell, April, 1904); a very depauperate specimen from Low 
Island, North Queensland, Australia (F. Perrin and A. H. 8. Lucas, May, 1931); 
Bowen, Queensland, Australia (E. H. Rainford, Nov., 1929). The several different 
areas constituted seemed each to have its own species, and tentative herbarium 
names were given to them. The differences of habit, however, were not constant, 
and where a number of specimens were collected in the same locality the variation 
within the local area, as well as the flnal disappearance of any definite discon* 
tlnutty of dlstribuUoQ, has led toward considering all these forms to be simply 
reasonable variations of one widely distributed species. 
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The above is the description by Setchell and Gardner, together with further 
comments by Professor Setchell. I add some details of the Lord Howe plants. 

About a foot high, growing in deeper water probably, attachment not seen. 
Remnant of stipes nearly 2 cm. long, compressed. Frond flat throughout with 
few long broad divisions irregularly and sparingly, up to 4 or 5 times dichotomous, 
under the main forks up to 2*5 cm. wide. Axils rounded, almost semicircular. 
Apices very obtuse, rounded. 

Utricles 1 or 2 mm. long, 120-210^ broad, with flatly rounded-off tips. Walls 
of utricle 1‘5/ti, of tip 3'6/(. The utricles remarkable for a system of thin 
branched colourless trabeculae. 

Oametangla about 200m long, TO-SOm broad, situated about a quarter of the 
length of the utricle below the apex. 

By far the flattest form of branched Godiums I have seen In Australia. It 
looks almost like a branched G. laminarioides Harv. 



T6xt*flg. S.-—Codiutn cun^atum Setchell and Gardner. 

All figures from specimen ooUeoted on Cremorne Point, Sydney fiarbour, 

N.SW., hy W. A. Setchell, 3nd April, 1904. 

1-4. Utricles to show variation from shorter to longer, and In both sterile 

and fertile eonditton. x TO. 
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It is noteworthy that of the 24 green Algae observed, 18 (including 
CladophoropsU and Valonia) belong to the unicellular Stphoneae. These, with the 
exception of Actitahularia calyculus and Bryopnis plitmoea, present a tropical 
or subtropical facies, and most of them have a corresponding distribution else¬ 
where. Not one of the Caulerpas (except the doubtful resident, C. Brownii) 
occurs in extra-tropical Australia. Of the Codluma, C. LucaHi, C. apongiosum and 
C* cuneatum penetrate into more temperate locations, but are also subtropical, 
while C. bulbopilutn and 0. indicum are definitely warm sea forms. 

Of the non-Siphoneae, Dictyoaphaeria Javuloaa and Biphonocladia vaacherii- 
formia are tropical. Viva Lactuca and Chaeiomorpha aerea are cosmopolitan, while 
Enteromorpha Botoensis and Cludophora Qoweri are described as new forms 
peculiar to Lord Howe. 

A quite remarkable feature is the apparently total absence of ffalinteda. 


PHABOrHTCaSAE. 


} 


Phyllolrlcha, 


Sargaaaum Hotoeamim, n. ap. 

8, sp. 

8* spinifex Ag. 

8. leptopodwn J. Ag. i Bu-Sargassum 
Two undetermined ap. 

Cyatophyllum nmricatum (Turn.) J. Ag. 
f. uninodia, n.f, 

Bormoaira Bonfceii (Turn.) Dene. 
Qymnoaorua nigreacana (Sond.) J. Ag. 
Podina Povortio (L.) Iiamour. 

Haliaeria craaaittertHa Zan. 

B. plapiopramma Mont., var. Bowanaia, n. var. 


Dictyota prolificana A. & B. S. Qepp 
Z>. aandvicenaia Bond. 

/>. ruguloaat n. sp, 
i>. furaallaia Ag. 

Qloaaophora Barvayi J. Ag. 

Ecktonia radiata (Turn.) X Ag. 
Baorooyatia pyrifara (Turn.) Ag. 

ainuoaa (Koth.) Dorb. A Boland. 
Jfydroclathrua cancallatua Bory 
Ectooarpua ffimpUoiuaculuA Ag. ? 

E. confervoidea (Roth.) Lk5 JoHs 


Sabqassum Ag. 

Saroasbuu Howkabbh, n. sp. PI. vi, fig. 2. 

Mingled with other Sargassa or in individual colonies, it forms the greater 
part of the vegetation of the lagoon floor, the sombre masses furnishing a striking 
contrast to the occasional green or red algae. 

The attachment is discoid, a short swollen stock giving rise to three or more 
main branches or stems of a length of a foot, more or less, but never tall. 

Stems naked and rugged to a height of an inch or so, then angular, clad 
with crowded pinnate rami spreading in all directions with slender rachldes and 
a height of 8-10 cm., not refracted, bearing ramuH on all sides. 

Ramull decompound dichotomous to 6 cm. long, with filiform segments 
diverging at broad angles and bearing vesicles and at length receptacles. 

Vesicles borne, especially on the lower divisions of the dichotomy, on slender 
petioles longer than themselves, quite spherical and from the Juvenile stage 
onwards absolutely mutlcous^ to 4 mm. dlam., and dark brown in colour. 

Receptacles clustered, fusiform, much shorter than the leaf segments, 2-8 mm. 
long, stlpitate, smooth, simple, forked or even branched. Colour dark fuscous- 
brown, becoming quite black on drying. 

Stipes communis tumlda disco afllxus. Hinc exsurgunt 3 vel pluria stlpites 
ad 80 cm., adscendentes stlpites secundarii, ad 2*5 cm. nudl, non refract!, 6-10 cm. 
long!, crebris ramults quoquoversum dlvergentlbus. 

Hamuli decomposito-dichotomi ad 6 cm. long!, segmentls flllformibus latls 
aagutls patentibuB, vesiculos et demum receptacula ferentes. 

Veslculi in longo petiole sphaericl, omnes mutici, ad 4 mm. diam. 
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Beceptacula fasclculata tusiformia, multo breviora auam folii segmenta, 
Btlpttata, Bimplicia furcata vel etiam ramosa* 

Color obscure fusco^brunneus, in slcco ntgrescens. 

The plant must be Included in Agardh's Section Phpllotricha and be placed 
near to S. Sonderi J. Ag. At first sight it might be attributed to that speclea, 
but seems to be distinct by poBBesslng larger dark muticous receptacles, by its 
much darker colour, and by the absence of flattened stems bearing broad 
plnnatifld leaves. Though many growing plants were observed, no sign of such 
flattened stems and well developed leaves was seen. So far only known from 
Lord Howe. 

8. Sonderi has a wide range from Western Australia and the South Australian 
and Victorian coasts to Tasmania. It has not been seen on the coasts of New 
South Wales and Queensland, nor has it been found in New Zealand. 

SaSOASSUM BFINIFEX Ag. 

The more expanded form, up to a length of a foot, grew in fair Quantity on 
the floor of the lagoon. 

8. spinifex has a wide distribution, from Ceylon and China and the warmer 
waters of Australia. It was sent me from Bowen and Townsville on the coast 
of Queensland, and it has extended to Dirk Hartog Island on the west and to 
Iiord Howe and Norfolk Islands on the east. 

SARGASStTM LEPTOFODUM J, Ag. 

Growing with Haliseris and other Sargassa on the floor of the lagoon. 

Recorded doubtfully from Norfolk Island by Keinbold (Nuova NotariHa, 
1900). 

At least three other species of Sarffasmnt were collected; one to be ascribed 
to Agardh’s Phyllotricha Ptdromorphae, of which only one sterile plant was seen, 
but which is almost certainly an undescribed species; and the others to be 
attributed to i?w-jSfttrpa«auw Malacocarpicae Racemome, but which, with my 
present knowledge, 1 do not venture to identify more closely. 

It is to be noted that no species of Phyllotricha Phyllomorphae, and no species 
of ArthrophycuB, was seen. 

The absence of the genera CyHtophora and PhyXtospora Is noteworthy. They 
occur abundantly on the rocks on the Sydney shores. 

CySTOFUYLLUM J. Ag. 

Cystophyllxjm muricatum (Turn.) J. Ag. forma vninodib, nova. 

A number of rachldes spring from a flat, rugged attachment to an Inch In 
diameter. Rachldes of two kinds; few shorter to 3 Inches, simple, bearing 
leaves only; more elongated to a foot or more, much branched, bearing here and 
there a solitary reduced leaf, but mostly much branched ramuli, the lower 
carrying vesicles and the upper receptacles. Rachides rough with almost stalked 
glands. Leaves narrow linear, those of the leaf-bearing rachides to 2 cm. long, 
entire and glandulose. Vesicles stalked, ovate, 1*6 mm. long, usually solitary, 
glandular, crowned with a linear appendage to 7 mm. long. 

Receptades In terminal racemes 16-20 mm. long, 10 or more tn a raceme, 
the older ones to 7 mm. long, mostly simple, linear, verrucose, rarely branched, 
sometimes carrying a vesicle laterally. Soaphidia crowded, one to each tubercle 
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excavated below tbe surface, with one oospore surrounded by mucilage In each 
scaphldlum. I did not see antheridia. 

Collected by R. Baxter In 1929: n Ibie example. 

1 have a very similar form from Darwin, but the lower parts and leaf-shoots 
are lacking, so that I cannot assert identity. 

The form agrees with C. muricatum in general habit, the rough glandulose 
rachides, the entire basal leaves and the linear racemose receptacles. It differs 
in being slenderer, and in its crowded branchlets and vesicles, the latter almost 
invariably solitary and never in strings of three; in fact the plant might well be 
taken at first sight for a plant of Sarffasjfum Sonderi J. Ag. 

C. muricatum occurs, often plentifully, in sheltered harbours all round tbe 
Australian coasts. 


Hobmobiba Endl. 

HoBMOsnu. Bankbii (Turn.) Decne. 

We saw, and only rarely, stunted specimens growing on the rocks. Mr. 
Gower Wilson pointed out wide reefs on the shore side of the lagoon, which, he 
informed me, had been covered with Hlormosira till within the last two or three 
years, but that it bad been cropped bare by shoals of Nannewai, a long dark fish 
locally known as tinkers'*. It seems that these fish had quite suddenly 
developed a liking for the fformosira and had made a clean sweep of it. 

I found fformosira on the mud-covered rocks of Oyster Harbour, King 
George’s Sound, but not further west. It is common on the coast of New South 
Wales, as far north as Fort Stephens, but seems to be replaced by its congener 
H. articulata (Porsk.) Zan. in Queensland. Abundant in South Australia, Victoria 
and Tasmania, and New Zealand. 

Gtknosobub J. Ag. 

Gyhnosobub niqbbbcenb (Send.) J. Ag. 

Common. In the warmer waters of Australia, not extending to Tasmania. 
H. M. Laing records it from the Kermadec Islands, about in the latitude of Lord 
Howe, but not from New Zealand. 

Padika Adans. 

F. pavonia (L.) lamour. Is found freely on the rocks about low-tide level. 
There seem to be but slight differences in the Padinas of Australlau coasts, and 
1 am Inclined to follow Harvey in referring them all to P. pavonia. The Lord 
Howe plants are large, to 10 cm. high, and of a brown colour, neither very 
dark nor very light, less pruinose than the British form. While occurring on all 
Australian coasts, It does not seem to have reached Tasmania. Laing does not 
include It in his List of New Zealand Marine Algae. 

Hausebts Targ.*Toz 2 . 

Two species are found at Lord Howe Island, H. crassinervia Zan. and 
H, plagiogramma Mont. Both grow on coral boulders and rock on the floor of 
the lagoon, usually singly, but here and there in groups. Both are plentiful, 
and most of the plants bore spores at the time of our visit. May, June, July. 

Hauskrzs CRASSiNKRvtA Zan. PI. vil. fig. 1. 

H. crassinemia was described by Zanardint, 1874, in his **Phyceae Auatrdlicae 
novae vel minus oognitae*\ Lord Howe is the only locality given for the plant 
The description is meagre and the fruits are left as unknown. De Toni and Levi 
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Studied the material in 2!anardini’s herbarium, and De Toni {Sytloffe, iii, p. 268) 
commenlB as follows: “Species inter maxlmas enumeranda. Cum H. australi 
Sond. baud male quadrat sed lamina evenosa crassluscula exslccatione fosceacente 
costaque valde conspicua robustiori nlgreacente procul dublo diveraa/* It In 
truth is very much closer to H. pardalis Harv. than to H. australis. H. pardalis 
and craasinervia are both velnlese and both have the same fructlflcation. 

Attached by a swollen stupose base, the terete slender stipes soon forks 
into several times dichotomous fronds. Below, the divisions lose their laminae, 
which are gradually eroded and Anally leave the ragged or bare costae to function 
as prolongations of the stipes. The higher branches divide repeatedly into 
segments with not very wide axils, and spread in all directions to form a broad 
and high clump. The length of a single frond ranges to 28 cm. The upper 
segments maintain a very uniform width of 10 or 12 mm., the ultimate ones 
long, undivided to a length of even 25 mm. Apices very obtuse, rounded. The 
colour is brown*olive, rather darker on drying. The substance of the laminae 
delicately membranaceous, while the midrib, composed of several layers of longer 
narrow cells, is conspicuous and Arm, and deeper in colour but not nigrescent. 

The spores are distributed In bands about 1 mm. wide, which spread in a 
curve backward from the midrib nearly to the margin. These bands, separated 
by barren spaces about 2 mm. wide, appear In opposite pairs on the whole frond 
in the mature plant, from close under the apices of the ultimate segments down 
to the lowest undivided lamina. The spores, of a yellowlsh-ollve when seen by 
transmitted light under a high power of the microscope, are scattered over the 
bands singly, but in large numbers, and are round, about 87/* in diameter, 
including the narrow transparent perispore. Among them, conAned to the bands, 
short Irregular chains of smaller darker cells, 17*5/* In diameter, sometimes occur. 
What their nature may be I cannot say. 

It is obvious that H. craasinervia Is very closely related to H. pardalis. The 
former has a stouter costa, the segments are less patent, and the colour Is darker, 
not "a bright yellowish olive” which Harvey attributes to H. pardalis* It may be 
owing to the long geographical insulation of Lord Howe that these small 
differences have been developed; and it Is perhaps most convenient to give to 
it a distinct name to distinguish it from Its far distant relative of Western 
Australia. Harvey found H, pardalis at Fremantle. I have received it from 
Dongarra, south of Qeraldton, and from Broome on the N.W. Coast. 

HAusms FLAOXoojuMMA Mont PI. vll, Ag. 2. 

Originally described by Montagne from Cuba. Apart from West Indian and 
adjacent habitats, De Toni records the species from the Sandwich Islands and 
Australian shores, basing the latter record on material in the Zanardinl 
Herbarium. I know of no occurrence In any part of Australia except Lord Howe 
Island. 

H. australis Sond. and H, plagiogramma have fronds in which, In addition to 
the midrib, the fronds are strengthened by numerous thin veins running obUquely 
from the midrib to the margin, and are thus quite distinct from all other 
Australian species of Haliseris* 

The fruita of H, australis are unknown, so that it remains to be seen whether 
they are arranged in parallel curved bands as In H. pctrdalis and H. arassinervia, 
or In sorl forming a suhoontlnuous cloud of spores on either side of the midrib 
as in H. plagiopramma* 
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i/. plagiogramma grows in the lagoon In the same manner as H. crassinervia, 
and often in association with it. It is of smaller dimensions, attaining a maximum 
height of 17 cm., but usually shorter, 12-14 cm. The ultimate segments are 
nearly as broad as long, 3 to 6 mm. The bifurcations are patent, the apices 
rounded obtuse, and the colour rather lighter than In //. crasHnervia, The 
spores are of the same size and shape as in that species, 87 m» with a clear 
border, but they are arranged in a long sorus adjacent to the midrib (as in 
Blechnam ). 

A. D. Cotton described a Haliseris collected in the Kermadecs by Hiss E, H. 
Smith, in his paper on the **Marine Algae from the North of New Zealand and 
the Kermadecs*' {Kew Bulletin^ No. 61, 1912, p. 263). The Kermadecs lie in 
about the same latitude as liord Howe and Norfolk Islands, many hundred miles 
to the east of the latter, and in a direct line between the Tongan Group and 
the North Island of New Zealand, nearer to the former. Lord Howe, Norfolk 
and the Kermadecs are all volcanic and form a natural region. Lord Howe 
has coral reefs well developed, which the others lack. 

Cotton describes his species, H. kermadecemiSf as a new form distinguishable 
from ff, austraUn and H. plagiogramma. It is evidently very closely connected, if 
not identical, with the Lord Howe plant. His description is as follows: **15-18 cm. 
alta, basi eximle stuposa, plerumque stlpite longo ramoso suffulta, sensim in 
segmenta dichotoma sinuhus acutis abiens. Segmenta 5-8 mm. lata, llnearia, 
venoaa, apice attenuata, marglne Integerrima. Venae dlstinctae circ. 1 mm. 
distantes, a costa ad marginem oblique excurrentes. Tetrasporangia in soro 
elongate collects. Oogonla ignota." 

Our Ijord Howe form, forma HowensiHf differs in the markedly rounded, not 
acute, axils and the blunt rounded, not attenuate, apices. 

I forwarded a L«ord Howe plant to Dr, Cotton at Kew, and he writes: “We 
have looked at your specimen, and it is certainly distinct from my Haliseris 
kernutdecensis, 1 am, however, not quite certain as to what it actually is, but It 
agrees well with our series of H, plagiogramma which we have represented from 
Australia." 

Since writing the above I have received from Dr. Bdrgesen a copy of his 
paper on “Some Marine Algae from the northern part of the Arabian Sea, with 
remarks on their geographical distribution", 1934. In this he records Bictyopteri^ 
australis Bonder from the Indian coast at Dwarka, Okha Point, and Karachi* 
Dr. BOrgesen's work has revealed an extraordinary extension of supposedly 
exclusively Australian algae into the Arabian Sea, and Is of immense Interest 
to an Australian worker. 

The question of correct nomenclature has been raised. Targioni*TozsettL 
gave the name Haliseris to the genus apparently about 1819 (1819? De Toni),, 
and this has been in constant use for over a century. But the names Neurocarpu9 
Web. A Mohr 1806i Dictyopteris Lamouroux 1809, and Polypodoidea Stackhousir 
1809 would seem to have rights of priority. Setchell adopts Neurocarpust and It 
would seem on good grounds, but BOrgeaen, in the paper above quoted, prefers 
Dictyopteris. An Australian worker is not in a good position to decide in matters 
of priority, so I am employing the welbknown name Haliseris in this paper. 

Diottota mouriOAffB A. 4k B. 8. Qepp. 

Abundant on the shore reefs at low^tide level, and well In fruit The typical 
surface prolifleations present. 
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1 have also several fruiting specimens coUecteil by Mr. H. Baxter on Lord 
Howe in 1922. the month not specified. 

D. pTVlificanjt was described from New South Wales material, forwarded by 
myself, in the Journal of Botany, 1906. I have gathered It on the ocean coast of 
New South Wales from Long Bay, near Sydney, and at Narrabeen, as also at 
Caloundra, in South Queensland. Harvey gathered it at Newcastle, labelling It 
H. R. M. Lalng gives It from the Kermadeos. It Is undoubtedly Bictyota 

in structure and not Dilophua, as apparently suggested by Lalng for the 
Kermadec plant. 

I may add to the original description that the attachment is fibrous, as in 
Z). radican$ Haw,, and not stupose. 

Diotyota SANDvicENftiB Sond. (?), 

Small plants to 8 cm. high, stupose at base, much divided dlchotomously, with 
narrow linear segments, rather acute apices, spores conspicuous, 80-86^ diameter, 
In Irregular sori srattered over the whole Interior area, 

I>. »andtHccn«i« Is recorded from Cape York and the Qulf of Carpentaria, and 
from the Red Sea. 


Diotyota buoulosa, n. Bp. 

Fibrous, much-branched stolonlferous radicles. Plants gregarious. From the 
tangled attachment spring simple or forked linear fronds to 10 cm. long and 2“5 
mm. wide, much crinkled transversely, with obtuse rounded apices. No surface 
proUflcations. 

Typical Bictyota structure. Interior a single layer of large empty colourless 
cells; no intermediate cells; cortical monostromatic layer of small dark brown 
cells, about 4, bordering each external margin of the interior cells. 

Spores about 8‘7 m diam. scattered over the median area of the frond. 

Frondes gregarlae, radlculls fibrosis stoloniferls affixae. Frondes e plexu 
basal! slmpllces vel furcatae exsurgant, lineares ad 10 cm. altae, 8-5 mm. latae, 
valde transverse rugosae. Apices rotundato-obtusi. 

Structura duobus stratis, interloii magnis vaculs, cellulis monostromatica, 
corticali parvis obscure brunneis cellulis monostromatlca; clrciter 4 cortloales 
cellulae Insident supra marginem singulae medullar is cellulae. Sporae supra 
mediam regionem frondls sparsae, circ. 8*7^ diam. Color olivaceo-brunneua. 

Species of the H. dichoioma group of Bictyota are notoriously difficult to 
place accurately. The above small and simple crinkled form, occurring, so far 
as I know, only at Lord Howe, seems to me to be best considered for the present 
as a distinct species. 

BiCTYOtA FUBCEtl^ATA Ag. (?), 

A species of Bictyota was abundant in the lagoon, growing mostly as an 
epiphyte on other algae, in dense intricate little bushes of 7-10 cm. high. The 
fronds, repeatedly and regularly forked, were remarkably slender, from 0'4 to 
I'B mm. in diameter, those of the same bush fairly uniform in width. Not 
fenestrated. The cells, twice as long as broad, closely parallel. No fruits or 
paraphyses seen. 

C. Agardb gave the name Bictyota furcellata to a plant obtained by 
Oaudlcbaud from New Holland. It is described as having very narrow 
(anpustissimis) fronds with no conspicuous areoles, much divided above the 
middle, and bearing fertile oells scattered over the median part of the frond, but 
(somewhat contradictorily) seriate in several lines. No dimensions are givon. 
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Harvey, with some douht, ascribed the plant which he found in abundance 
in King George's Sound to Agardh's Z>. furcellata. Later, J. Agardh transferred 
it to his new genus Pachpdictyon as P, fiirceliatum. He distinguished 
Pachydictyon as having three layers in the frond, an Intermediate, at length 
pluriaerlate region lying between the monostromatic internal large cells and the 
monoatromatic cortical cells. 

Our Lord Howe plant is a Dictyoiat and it may be D. fumillatar but in the 
absence of fruits the Identification would be premature. 

Globsobhoka J. Ag. 

GxossopHoaA Hakveyi J. Ag. 

Densely spongiose attachment 15 mni. across passing Into a narrow terete 
stipes of about 3 mm. diameter, also stupose. The frond forks above this and 
compressed and then flattened passes by 4, 5 dichotomies Into digitately spread 
laciniae. The lacinlae flat, linear or strap-shaped, to 10 in. in length, and an 
inch in breadth, with entire margins and blunt or but slightly attenuated apices. 
Colour dark brown, becoming black on drying. 

Structure of the frond showing an Interior 3 or 4 layers of large colourless 
thin-walled cells and a cortex of small quadrilateral deeply coloured cells, 
arranged In quadrangular groups as seen from the surface. 

In the winter months the plants only rarely bore the surface folioles In 
which the fruiting organs appear; in a specimen gathered by J. H. Malden In 
March, the folioles closely covered the surface. 

Hitherto only known from New Zealand and the Chatham Islands. 

Eoklonia Hornem. 

Eckloma ttADiATA (Tuin.) J. Ag. 

E, radiata does not appear in the lagoon, but grows at some depth, 10 fathoms, 
on the outside of the coral reef. It was of the typically smooth form, not forma 
exaspcrata. 

A similar, but young plant, was similarly found growing on the cable at a 
depth of 20 fathoms off Norfolk Island. 

It is common in Port Jackson and on the coast of New South Wales. Also 
in New Zealand. 


Macbooystjm Ag. 

Macrooybtxs pywfera (Turn.) Ag. 

We did not see any plants, but I was assured by Mr. Gower Wilson, a deep- 
sea fisherman of much experience, that in former years it flourished in the 
deeper water outside the reef. 

Lord Howe is the most northerly habitat noted for M, pyrifcra. It is abundant 
on the rocky coasts of Victoria and Tasmania, but has not extended west of Cape 
Northumberland and not up the coast of New South Wales. It is also a New 
Zealand kelp. 


CoLPOMEKZA Derb. et Sol. 

C. (Hoth.) Derb.—Not uncommon on the reefs. 

HroEOCtAtJiaus Bory. 
cuncellatm Bory.*—A number of plants seen. 
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Both Colpomenia and Hpdroclathru$ range over the south and east coaats 
of Australia, from the tropics to Bass Straits. Both are cosmopolitan genera, 
each of only one species. Hydroclathrua is not recorded from New Zealand. 

Bctocakpus Byngby. 

EoTooAKFtrs co:;7rKBPOTDii:s (Roth.) Le JoUs. 

Two plants were gathered, about 10 cm. in height. Both were fawn-brown, 
drying a bronze-green. Both bore plentifully plurllocular sporangia, in each case 
cylindrical, sessile and without pilum. In the one the sporangia measured 
140^200 m X 21*28^, in the other the sporangia were shorter, lOBjt* x 2Bfi. 


EoTOOAaPiTS BORiUDUB Harv. 

Covering other algae in a dense dull-green untidy tangle, closely attached by 
many radicles to the host. Irregularly and frequently branched at wide angles; 
branchlets short. Pila 16-30jtt in diameter, joints of the larger constricted at the 
Joinings, as long as broad. Blurilocular sporangia, few seen and not very distinct, 
sessile, about 35 m long. 

Harvey's description of E. sordidus from Georgetown, Tasmania, is meagre 
and gives no measui'ements, but the present plant agrees very well with specimens 
we had gathered of E, sordidus In the type-locality. 

Of the Brown Algae we may remark that the large southern kelps, Ecklonia 
and Macrocystis, occur only in the deeper waters which surround the island and 
Its reefs, while ArthrophycuSf the southern subgenus of Sargassum, is altogether 
wanting. CHosaophora Harveyi is the only characteristically New Zealand alga 
which we found established in I#ord Howe, 

The forms described as peculiar to the island are the Phyllotrlchous 
Sargassum Howeanum, a form of Oystophyllum> muricatum, with single, not 
seriate, vesicles, and Zanardinl's two species of EMseris, 


RHoi>arHV€«us. 


Sangia (?) aimplew, n. ap. 

Eetminthora tumena J. Ag. 

Liagora ffowenaia, n. ap. 

(/altmaura rudis Kjailmann. 

G. /aatigiata Dcn«. 

G, tumida KJellm. 

Oetidium Jiaidenii, n. sp. 

G, anstrale J. Ag. 

Ptarootadia luoida (H. Br:) J. Ag. 

P. oapiUaoea (Omal.) Borpet Ss Thuret. 
Gymnogongma irrapularia Zan. 

Mychodea halynientoidea Zan. 

M, Zanardinii Da Ton! A lj«vi. 

Suehauma apinoaum (It.) J. Ag. 
Areachougia lauranoia (H. A H.) Harvey. 
Sarcodia oiHata Zan. 

Haroocladia (?) rhieopkora, n. ap. 
Graoitaria Hotoanaia, n. ap. 

Eypnaa aatieuloaa J. Ag. forma 
II, Canomyoa J. Ag. 

Ckampia portntlo (Ag.) *T. Ag. 

Plooamium htunatitm J. Ag. 

P, Uptf>phyUi*fn Kuats. 

P, anguatum (J. Ag.) H. A H. 

Marienaifa apecioag Zan. 


Deliaea pulchra (Orev.) Mont. 

Aaparagopaia taxifm'mia Mont. 
haurenoia majnacula Harvey. 

L. eiegana, n. ap. 

L. conoinna Mont. 

Aoanthophora orient alia J. Ag. 

Polyaiphonia implexa H. A H. 

P, Baxteri, n. ap. 

P, GalidH Zan. 

Amanaia glomerata Ag. 

Enantiooladia BoSMAon<i (J. Ag.) Falk. 
Daaya fruticufoaa, n. «p. 

EuptUota formoaiaaima (Mont.) Kuetz. 
Ceramium SotcheHH, n. »p. 

Balymenia (?) muttifida Zan. 

If, Zan. 

CarpppeUia Phyllophpra (H. A H.) Bchmits. 
PayaomaJia ap. 

Lithothamnion 

OonioUthon 

kfelobeaia 

Amphiroa Eotaenaia, n. ap. 

Jania ruhana X^amour. 

OoraUkio ehilenaia /Dcna, 

(7. roaaa lAmarck 
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Banoia Lyngb. 

Banoia siMpr.Ex, n. sp. 

Gregarious clumps of unbrancUed filaments, each clump springing from a 
small disc attached to worn steins of Zostera, Filaments to 4 cm. long, free, nearly 
uniformly cylindrical, except tapering at the very base, diameter 40-50/x. trans¬ 
versely divided by colourless partitions about 14/* apart. Kach compartment so 
formed encloses within a wide colourless border a disc 10/* long (in the direction 
of the filament) and as broad or a little broader. The discs are rose-coloured. 
They soon divide Into two, a new partition of the frond forming pari passu with 
the division of the disc, and thus the filament increases in length by intus¬ 
susception. When the frond Is crushed the discs are seen to be circular. The 
whole filament constitutes a single series of discs. 

Filamenta slmpllcia, gregarla, eplphytlca basall communl disco afflxa, 4 cm. 
longa, hast attenuata, cyllndrica, 40-50/* dlam., transverse partita septls circ. 
4/* distantlbus. Cellulae sic formatae intra marglnem latum transparentem 
dlscum centralem roseum ad 10/* longum praebentes. 

Only seen by me on Lord Howe. The colour in mass is a dark rose-violet. 

Hklmintiioua J. Ag. 

Helmiwthoba ttjmens J. Ag. 

Two forms were gathered. One, growing on coral lumps In the lagoon to a 
height of 16, 16 cm., with coarse divaricate much divided branches; the other, 
growing in pools on the Blinkenthorpe Beach, with many erect branches rising 
close together from a broad basal attachment to a height of 30 cm., clothed with 
numerous short slender lateral ramuU spreading in all directions. Both very 
mucilaginous and slimy. 

Agardh separated the Australian plant from the H, divaricata of Europe, 
especially noting the swollen even globose terminal joints of the peripheral 
filaments. He worked on plants gathered in Port Phillip. I have found It myself 
at Portsea, near the Heads. 


Liaooea Lamour. 

Liaqoka Howexsis, n. sp. 

Frond 7 or 8 cm. high, of a densely frutlculose habit with fastigiate branches. 
The lower main divisions regularly dichotomous, then these bbr.r numerous 
pinnate branches of various length at short intervals, mostly alternate, with 
wide axils; in the upper parts of the branches of various orders more regular 
dichotomies again prevail, and the apices are regularly forked with divergent 
segments. The diameter of the stem and main branches about 1-5 mm., of 
succeeding divisions mostly l mm. All parts are coated with a continuous 
calcareous crust, smooth, wrinkled and occasionally rugose-annulose, so that 
on drying under pressure the plant does not in the least adhere to the mounting 
paper (in marked distinction to L. Cheyneana, L, Harveyana and L. Wilsoniana 
of Australian coasts). So Impregnated is the plant with carbonate of lime that 
bleached specimens resemble Corallines in stiflness and fragility. 

The frond has the characteristic axial longitudinal filaments, the exterior 
ones bearing at right angles densely crowded radial filaments. These have a 
pedicel or unbranched basal portion, which then forks a number of times, the 
diameter of these pedicel and lower forks about 6/*, with colourless joints to 
36 /a long. These branches fork a number of times, the last forks consisting of 
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Strings of elliptical or globose cells, 2 or 8 in a string of about Zfi diam. These 
are densely packed in heads and are deeply coloured. 

Unfortunately I have not observed any fruiting organs. 

Frons 7, 8 cm. alta, dense fruticulosa ramls fastigiatls, interne dlchotoma, 
tunc plnnata, superne dlchotoma, crusta calcarea contlnua Investita. Diam. 
caulis ramoruxnaue majorum 1*5 mxn., ramorum secundariorum 1 mm. Apices 
furcatl. Frons teres, levU, rugosa vel nonnumquam rugoso-annulata. Structure 
praebet axilla hlamenta longitudlnalla crebrls radlaltbus fllaxnentia borlzontallbus. 
Filamenta radiantia pedlcellata, repetlte furcate, dense aggregate. Ultlmae 
furculae monillformes, 2, 8 cellulis sphaericis coloratis 3^ diam. constltutae. 

The genus Liagora^ widely dispersed In the warm seas of all the oceans, is 
particularly difficult to classify, because the "species** run into one another so 
greatly. De Toni In his Sylloge, Vol, Iv, gives a classification based on J. Agardh 
(Anal. Alg., Ill), but in Vol. vi he gives no classification. 

By Professor Setchell 1 have been favoured with an arrangement of the species 
based on the researches of Howe and himself. In this the primary divisions are: 

I. Dichovcdiale$, 

1. i)<chotoma6.*«TruIy and regularly dichotomous, ending in short furcations, 

.. Type, T. valida Harv. 

2. Suhdiohotomae .—Dichotomies regularly and strongly unequal, giving a 

dichotomo'pinnate habit; apices longer or shorter furcate . 

... Type, L, fnrinoaa L»amour. 

3. Adventitioratnac.—Kcgularty dichotomous, with short lateral simple or 

Blender dichotomous adventitious ramelll . . Type, L. distenta (Mert.) Ag. 
n. Menopodiitlea, 

' 4. Pitinatae.^Vronda monopodial, pinnate . Type, L. pinnata Harv. 

The L»ord Howe plant seems to find a place in the Suhdichotopiae, though it 
shows closer affinities to L, rugoaa Zan. than to L, Cheyneana (which Howe 
includes in L, farinosa) in its more regular dichotomies. Us continuous calcifica> 
tion. Its fastiglate habit and its robustness. I think It best to consider It as a 
distinct species. It does not agree with any of our other Australian forms and 
the Lord Howe Florula has a remarkable Individuality of its own. 

In Australia, Liapora is abundant in the tropical and subtropical waters, but 
also occurs in fair quantity on all the southern coast from Rottnest to Western 
Port. It has been found in Tasmania. 

Qalaxauea Lamouroux. 

Galaxauka jtvpJB Kjellman. 

A coarse plant attached by a small disc to a fragment of OonioUthon. Almost 
equally thick from base to apices, diam. about 1*5 mm. Branches very numerous 
but leaving the principal axis evident in the lower part. Branching pinnate, 
more dichotomous above. Branches with a nearly continuous incrustation of 
lime, penetrated by the close short plla. Colour of specimen pinkish«grey. 
Height 12 cm. 

The Friendly Islands are the habitat quoted for the species. Coarse fibres, 
large exterior cells. 

Oalaxavka FASTKiiATA Dcne. 

Frond repeatedly forked, to 10 cm. high, axils fairly open, articulate; Joints 
cylindrical, a little over a millimetre in diameter, the ultimate forks slenderer, 
5-*8 mm, long or a little more, the joins distinct but very narrow, often annulate* 
rugose, smooth with no hairs, strongly imbued with carbonate of lime and hence 
brittle. Colour purplish-pink. 
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Asslmllatory filaments free beyond the basal tela, forked, composed of few 
cells, the penultimate often bearing two smaller ones, penultimate cells 24^ diam. 

Characteristic cystocarps were seen. 

The common Qalamura of the Island, gathered at low water on the reef in 
abundance. 

It clearly belongs to the Sn^Oataxaura group and is closely related to 
O. fragUis (Lamarck) Kuetz. of the West Indies. It la difficult to decide whether 
to assign it to Q, eburnea KJellm. trora Queensland and Timor, or to O. fastigiata 
Dene, from New Caledonia. 1 incline to the latter from the larger size and the 
more distinct annular ruguloaities. Our plant is rather slenderer than both of 
the named species. 


Gaijvxauha tumida Kjellm. 

Frond regularly forked, spreading from a thickened attachment, loose, 
articulate with distinct Joints. Joints obovoid or ellipsoidal, swollen, rounded at 
both extremities, 2-4 times as long as broad, diameter in the neighbourhood of 
3 mm., mostly transversely wrinkled, thickly membranaceous, Imbued freely 
with carbonate of lime but not so as to become brittle. Collapsible. 

Colour a pinkish-fawn (beige). 

Interior lax long hyaline fibres, exterior a tela of angular cells often with a 
rose^oloured chromatophore, 24/u in diameter, projecting in free round summits 
above the surface. 1 could not see definite fila asslmilatorla. 

Two plants were gathered in a wet place on the reef; 4 or 5 cm. high. No 
fruiting organs observed. 

The plant belongs to the Cameratae group and agrees best on the whole with 
Kjellman's description of Q. fumida, which is In the Areschoug Herbarium as sent 
by F. Ton Mueller from ^'Habrone Bay, New Holland*'. I cannot find the where¬ 
abouts of this locality. 

I have the same plant from Norfolk Island, determined by Heinbold as 
Q, ohtuaata (Soland.) Lamour. 

Gclidium Lamouroux. 

Qelidium Maidenii, n. sp. PI. vii, fig. 3. 

From a plexus of stiff radical fibres rise several independent fronds, some of 
which attain a height of 37 cm. The axis continuous from base tq apex of the 
frond, compressed; the lower half, stipes, 1-1*5 mm. in diameter, almost entirely 
bare with a few scattered abortive spinous processes, 1-2 mm. long; the upper 
half, rachis, distichously pinnate. Pinnae opposite or subopposite, patent, 3-5 mm. 
distant, to 3 cm. long, the compressed rachis percurrent throughout, bearing 
subopposite distichous pinnules separated by distances of 2, 3 mm. Pinnules to 
& mm. long, similarly again distichously pinnulate or bi-pinnulate. Ultimate 
segments short, fiat, obtuse. 

Structure: An interior core of densely packed colourless fibres occupying 
most of the rachis, with a few coloured rounded cells involved in the outer zone 
and an external cortex of compacted vertical series of small coloured cells. 
Eminently cartilaginous, not adhering to the paper when dry. 

Colour a dark purple, fading through brown to a lutescent flesh colour. 

Frondes plurea e plexu radioall exsurgentes, compressae, axi continue 
pereurrente, ad 37 cm. altae. Inferne stipes planus longus, 1-1*5 mm. latus, fere 
BUdus; superne rachis distiehe pinnata. Pinnae oppositae vel suboppositae. 
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patentes, 3-6 mm. distantes, rachide compre&sa, ad 8 cm. longae^ dlstichoslA 
plnnulis 2, 3 mm. distantibuB. Pinxiulae plnnulatae vel blpinaulatae ad 6 mm. 
longae. Segmenta ultima brevia» plana, obtusa. Medulla fibris confertis maxlme 
evoluta; cortex cellulis parvla coloratiB verticaliter seriatia. Substantia 
cartilaglnea. Color obscure purpureua. 

Collected by J. H. Maiden in March, 1898. 

GeUDIVM AtrSTRALE J. Ag. 

A small plant, 7 cm. high, collected by F. A. McNeill In May, 1932. 

Common In Victoria and Tasmania, also in Botany Bay and Port Jackson. 

PTKROOI.ADIA J. Ag. 

Ptkhocladia LtJCiOA (U. Br.) J. Ag, 

Abundant near the South Beef. Some coarser plants of the Western Australian 
type, but most were more compoundly pinnate with extremely fine terminal 
divisions. Unfortunately It proved to be the season of tetrasporangla. I could 
not find a plant bearing cystocarps. 1 think that there must be a definite season, 
the autumn, for the production of cystocarps. The only 80 *frultlng specimens 
among the many which are in my herbarium are some gathered at Kiama. N.S.W., 
in April. 

Heinbold determined certain plants sent to him from Norfolk Island as 
GelidiuTn rigidum (Vahl.) Grev., but did not recognize Pteroeladia tudda in the 
collection. I have not seen authentic specimens, but the description accords well 
with the majority of the Lord Howe plants, and apparently only tetra- 
sporanglferous plants of the Gelidium are recorded. Whether or not I am correct 
in assigning the Lord Howe plants to Pteroeladia must remain doubtful until 
the cystocarps have been obtained. De Toni quotes tropical stations for 
O. rigidum, the only Australian record being the Island of Toud, which lies in 
Torres Strait, 


Pteroci.apia capillacea (Qmel.) Bornet ft Thuret. 

Common on the floor of the Lagoon. Also from Norfolk Island (Reinbold). 

Gthnoqonobub Mart. 

Gtmnooonobith irregularis Zan. 

Zanardlnrs description may be rendered: Frond setaceous, low. Irregularly 
pinnately branched; branches Issuing in all directions, alternate, opposite or more 
often secund, the ultimate branches short, Issuing horizontally In the form of 
spines; apex obtuse; fruits unknown. Colour atro-purpureous. 

Collected by FuUagar and Lind. 

Mtohodea Harvey. 

We saw no examples of this genus. Zanardlni, however, described two 
species from liord Howe, 

halgmenioides Zan.—Toni cites the same also from ‘‘Swan Island**, 
Australia (J. Agardh). This may refer to the island of that name, which lies in 
Port Phillip near the Heads. 

Af. fastigiata Zan.—As this specific name had already been bestowed on 
another species, Be Toni and Levi have given it another, viz., M. Zanardinii Be 
Toni and I<evi. 

Mychodea is a characteristic Au8tralia*^Ta8manian genus. Kylln (Bie 
Florideen-ordnung Glgartinales, 1932) enumerates 14 species, all from this region* 
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Ha does not mention itf. Zanardiniit but lists and figures Af. halynienioides from 
the “Swan Island” example in the Agardh Herbarium at Lund. 

De Toni records an example of Af. foUacea (Harv.) J. Ag. collected at Fort 
Chalmers, New Zealand, by Dr. O. Capra. This is, as far as I know, the only 
known occurrence of Mychodea outside Western and South Australia and 
Tasmania. De Toni and Forti, “Alghe dl Australia, Tasmania and Nuova 
Zelandia”, 1928. 

Euchkuma J. Ag. 

Euchbuma spinobom (L.) J. Ag. 

Collected by J. H. Malden in March, 1898. Sterile. A tropical species in 
Sumatra, Papua and tropical Australia, extending to Japan in the north, and, 
it would seem, to Lord Howe In the south. 

The Eucheumos are eminently gelatinous. E, speciosum (Sond.) J. Ag. occurs 
freely in Western Australia, and E\ gelutinae (Esp.) J. Ag. is recorded from 
northern Australia and New Caledonia and (fide Grunow) extends to Japan. 

Areschouoia Harvey. 

Akrschougia I.AURKNOIA (H. & H.) Harvey. 

(= A. graciilarioides Harv.; = A. congesta J. Ag.). 

Forma lonoirahea, forma nova. 

It was a surprise to find this genus represented at Lord Howe. All our 
described species live on the west and south coasts of Australia and in Tasmania, 
A. laurencia occurring throughout. Liaing records It from New Zealand. We 
gathered two well developed specimens about 20 cm. in length. They differed 
from typical Tasmanian plants In the greater length and looseness of the branches, 
being much less bushy and recalling somewhat the habit of Gracilaria lichenoides; 
further, the Intermediate sone between the axlle tube and the cortex is much 
more developed, strings of fairly large coloured cells passing outwards, among 
which the colourless filiform branches of the axile tube are difficult to follow In 
the cross-section. In A. laurencia this zone is occupied by the filiform branches, 
and fills an extensive area. In both forms the stems and branches are terete. 
For the present I think it had better be described as a form of A. laurencia, 
produced during long isolation at Lord Howe. 

Saroooia j. Ag. 

Saroodia oiliata Zan. 

Common on and around the reefs and rocks at 1 or 2 fathoms. Colour red, 
fading into yellow, often conspicuously yellow when viewed from a boat. 

Tetraspores remain to be seen. 

So far as Is known, endemic to Lord Howe. 

Saroooladia Harv. 

Saboocladia (?) BHiasopHOBA, sp. indescript. Text-fig. 6. 

Prostrate rosette-like expansions of 5, 6 cm. in spread, consisting of a few 
layers of overlapping radiating regularly dichotomous fronds. Fronds flat, 
compressed, 2 mm. dlam., below, may diminish to 0‘5 mm. in ultimate segments, 
but In general fairly uniform. Axils wide, apices obtuse, almost absciss. 

An extraordinary feature is the great number of cylindrical processes issuing 
from the whole under surface of the frond. These rise in small mamillae and 
may grow to a length of 5 mm. or more, mostly quite free, but occasionally are 
found attached at the extremity to the substratum. They seem to be clearly 
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organs for attachment, and may be considered as adventitious rhlxoids. Frond 
cartllagtno*coriaceouB, does not adhere to the paper. Colour dark-red when fresh, 
turning black when dry. 

The cross-section shows a Gracilarlotd structure, entirely cellular, the inner¬ 
most cells colourless, scarcely larger than those externally adjacent to them; 
these and the smaller, but not minute cortical cells, are deeply coloured. 

Plants prostrata in rosetta, 5, 6 cm, dlam., duobus vel tribus stratls frondium 
superposltis conslstens, Frons plana, 2 mm. lata, superne ad 0'6 mm. mlnuata, 
regulariter dichotoma, axllis latis, apiclbus obtusls fere abscissls. De paglna 
inferlore dependent plures processus adventitii cyllndrici crassi, ad 6 mm. long!, 
llberi vel matrlci adhaerentes. Structura fere Gracilariae, omnino parenchy- 
matosa; cellulae interlores majores, Incoloratae; cellulae intermediae vix minores, 
coloratae; cellulae corticales minores, coloratae, monostromaticae. Substantia 
cartilagineo-corlacea. Color obscure ruber, in sicco nlger. 

No reproductive organs seen. 

Growing sparingly on the reef. 

I forwarded this plant to Prof. Setchell, and it is on his suggestion that I 
refer it to 8arc<ycladia with a query, and employ the specific name rhizophora. It 
may demand a generic name of its own, but in the absence of reproductive organs 
nothing more precise can be asserted. 



Text-fig. Q,'^SaroooUidUjt (t) rhiisophora Lucas. 

Text-fig. 7.—LawreHcio cltgantt Lucas. 

ORAoiLAiitA Greville. 

Gbacilaxia Howbh^sis, n. sp. 

Frond terete, flattening on drying, with a stipes about 1 cm. long, then 
dichotomous, divaricate, above with subsecundate branches; ultimate ramuli very 
patent, aoumlnate with broad base, inclined to be arcuate. Substance thick, 
succulent, fleshy, main branches about 2 mm. dlam. Adheres to paper. Height 
to 8 cm. Colour a dark purple. 
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Interior cells thin-walled, numerous, gradually diminishing in size towards 
the submonostromatic coloured cortex. Neither cystocarps nor tetrasporangia 
seen. 

It is unlike any of the Australian species, but in habit and dimensions recalls 
Q, dumosa Harv., from the Friendly Islands. The cross-section of one of Harvey's 
specimens in the N.S.W. National Herbarium showed the Interior cells much fewer, 
the central ones very large and much exceeding those exterior to them. 

Frons teres, in slcco complanata, ad 8 cm. alta, stiplte 1 cm. longo, dichotoma, 
dlvaricato-patens, ramts superlorlbus nunc subsecundatis. Ramull ultiml 
patentissimi, basl lato, acuminati nimc arcuati. Rami majores 2 mm. diam. 
Cellulae Interiores muris tenulbus crebrl, gradatim minores versus corticem 
coloratum submonostromaticum, Substantia carnea-succulenta; planta slccata ad 
chartam adhaeret. Color obscure purpureus. 

Fragments of other Gracilarlaa were seen, but not identified. 

Hypnea Lamour. 

HYPNKA 8ETI0U1.O8A J. Ag. (?). 

1 refer to this species a few caespitose plants, densely intricate and drying a 
very dark colour, abundantly provided with setlcules. Height to 5 inches, with an 
equal spread. At ail events they belong to J. Agardh's Section Spinuligerae^ and 
are very closely related to H, seticulosa and ff, divarieata. Fruiting organs not 
seen. 


Hypnka Cenomyce J, Ag. 

Plants collected by K. Baxter in 1822, bearing the characteristic stout inflated 
apiculate branch!eta with immersed tetrasporangia. 

Recorded by De Toni from Australia, without more specific reference to 
locality. 


CtiAMpiA Desvaiix. 

CllAMPlA PABVULA (Ag.) J. Ag. 

Occurring with the usual intricate branching. 

If the Australian forms attributed to C. parvula are truly the same as the 
Buropean and American, then the species is Indeed cosmopolitan. 

Harvey records it for west, south and east coasts of Australia, from Tasmania 
and New Zealand, and from the Friendly Islands. I have found it in fair 
abundance in the harbours of the east coast, Moreton Bay, Port Stephens, Port 
Jackson and Botany Bay. 


PLOCAMitTM Lamouroux. 

Plooamxitm hamatum j. Ag. 

The commonest Red Weed of Lord Howe. 

Originally recorded from Norfolk Island and the mouth of the Burnet River, 
Queensland. I have it also from Caloundra, Queensland. 

Cystocarps not seen. Three or four plants bore poorly developed sporophylls 
carrying tetrasporangia. 

Mr, Basset Hull gathered a plant bearing large sessile cystocarps at 
Caloundra in August, 1922, and Mr. J. H. Maiden at Lord Howe in March, 1888. 

PnOOAUltTM tEPtOPHYELUM KuetZ. 

Collected by J. H. Malden in March, 1888. Cast up. Sterile. 

Austx^lia, Tasmania and New Zealand. 
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PlOCAMIUM ANOUSTtTM (J. Ag.) H, ft H. 

Collected by J. H. Maiden in March. 1898. Caat up. Ripe sporophylls present. 
Common in southern and eastern Australia and Tasmania, and it extends to 
New Zealand and the Chatham Islands. 

DEiasEA Lamouroux. 

Delisea pt7tCHRA (Grev.) Mont. 

A luxuriant specimen collected by J. H. Maiden in March. 1898. 

The finest plants grow on the coast of New South Wales, where It is abundant. 
Occasionally met with in Western Australia and round the south coast. H. M. 
Laing lists it from the Kermadecs and from New Zealand (De Toni says 
rarissime) and adds South Georgia and Graham's Land. Harvey, after Hooker, 
attributes it to Kerguelen. 


Asfabaqopbib Montagne. 

Aspauaoopbxs taxiforkib Delilo (=: A. Delilei Mont.). 

Confirmed for me by Ors. Svedellus and Btirgesen. It is extremely doubtful. 
Indeed Harvey himself was doubtful, if A. Banfordiana Harv. is distinct from 
A. taxiformis. As far as I can judge, the properties on which Harvey relied in 
his Western Australian species, viz., the great size (to 10 Inches), the dark colour, 
much branched and developed surculi, comparative length of the naked portion 
of the stem, and the rounded tips of the tufts of ramelll, are all reproduced in the 
plants growing on the floor of the Lord Howe Lagoon at a depth of a fathom or so. 
Dr. Bbrgesen, who has observed A. taxiformis in the West Indies and Canary 
Islands, believes that it cannot be distinguished from A. Banfordiana^ and 1 do not 
think that the unarmed species which grows on the southern Queensland coast 
and Lord Howe differs materially from that which grows in Western Australia. 

MABTEnsiA Hering. 

Martensia SPECI08A Zan. PI. viil, fig. 1. 

Not Infreauent, growing on the reefs, especially in the larger pools. 

Perhaps chiefly distinguished from its allies by the exiguous margins. Our 
largest specimen measured 8 cm. In length. 

Zanardini apparently did not see tetrasporanglferous plants. We met, 
fortunately, with both oystocarplferous and tetrasporanglferous individuals. The 
sporangia were scattered, immersed in the turgid transverse and longitudinal 
walls of the reticulum. Bach sporangium was provided with a spherical colourless 
envelope, and divided into a tetrad of spores. Envelope about 106m diam. 

Apparently endemic. 

M. elegans Hering is fairly abundant on the coast of New South Wales. 
Laing records it from the Kermadecs, quoting Oliver. 

LAtrasnciA Lamour. 

Lattbkhcxa elboahs, n. sp. PI. vUi, fig. 2; Text-fig. 7. 

A slender plant, 10 or 11 cm. high, with decompound pinnate ramification, the 
branches issuing in all directions, the lower ones as main axes. Diameter of the 
axis 700 m» and of the main branches rather less. Branches bearing numerous 
short alternate ramull also Issuing in all directions; ramuli with 8 or 4 segments, 
the segments similarly 8- or 4-lobed; ultimate lobes linear-oblong, with flat, 
blunt and thickened apices, surface cells somewhat projecting. Surface cells not 
palisade-like; no thickenings in the medullary or inner cortical cell-walls. 
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Fronds rather cartilaginous than soft, adhering closely to the paper. Colour 
purple-violet. 

Tetraspores In all stages immersed In the lobes. 

Cystocarps, on another plant, sessile, often in series, globular, containing 
stipitate pear-shaped spores rising from the basal placenta. Diameter 600#*. 

Found floating in drift, tangled with other algae. 

Apparently allied to X/. nidi;ica and L. pannosa and perhaps most closely to 
Yamada's L, mariannensis from the Marianne Group (Setchell). 

Frons tenuis, 10, 11 cm. alta, decomposlta pinnata, ramls avioquoversum 
emergentlbUB, Inferloribus rachldes majores informantlbus. Stlpitis diam. 700#*. 
Rami crebris brevlbus alternatis ramulis, quoquoversum divergentibus. Hamuli 
3 , 4 segmentis; segmenta 3, 4 lobis. Lobi uHlml lineari-oblongi, apicibus 
complanatis crassis obtusls. Cellulae superflclales in sectione transversal! non 
radlatlm elongatae; parletes cellularum medullariarum non incrassati. Cellulae 
superflclales apicum leviter promlnentes. Substantia cartilaglnea. Tetrasporangla 
in lobis immersa. 

Cystocarpia sessilia, globosa, saepe seriata, 600#* diam. Color purpureo- 
violaceuB. 

Laubknoia majuscula Harv. 

Vamada (Notes on haurenci% with special reference to Uie Japanese species, 
1981) considers that all the Australian forms referred to L. ohtusa var. majuscula 
Harv. and L, deiidroidea J. Ag. are the same thing, and to be separated from 
L. dendroidea J. Ag. from Brazil. They agree in the absence of palisade cells 
in the cortex, and the absence of lenticular thickenings in the walls of the 
medullary cells, but the surface cells in the Australian form are projecting and 
In the Brazilian are not projecting. J. Agardh himself had some doubts when he 
assigned the Australian form to his L. dendroidea. Yamada raises Harvey’s other 
Australian variety of L. ohtuaat L. ohtuaa var. regia, to definite specific rank as 
£i. regia Harv. I propose in the same way to separate the var. majuscula from 
the Hnglish L, ol)tuaa (Huds.) Lamour., and to erect it into a definite species, 
D. majuscula Harv. 

A handsome arborescent species, of a rich red-purple colour, growing to more 
than a foot In height, and one of the conspicuous Red Algae growing on the floor 
of the XiRgoon. Harvey’s description is ’’fronde sanguines crasslore elata (6-8 
uncias longa) denslssime composito-plnnata, ramis ramulisque brevlbus, 
creberrlmls”, 

Harvey records it from Hottnest Island and King George's Sound in the west, 
and from Cape Schank, Victoria. 1 have it from the coast of Queensland from 
Bowen and Caloundra. 

Laubkncia COKCXIVKA Mont., Jt842, from Toud Island. PL ix, fig. 1. 

Growing luxuriantly in deeper water, to a height of 14 cm., and of a rich 
reddish-purple colour. We found stichldla in abundance but saw no cystocarps. 
In fact no cystocarps seem to have been observed in the West Indian or Australian 
plants. 

Xr. coiK!<nn 0 has a wide range in tropical and subtropical seas of Australia. 
In Harvey^s Alg. Bixsicc. Austr. there is a specimen from Fremantle, and I 
gathered it on Hottnest Island; d'Urville found it in Torres Strait at the ’Tsle 
Toud"; Yamada identified a specimen from Port Douglas in the Herb. Thuret in 
Paris; the Melbourne Herbariuin has It from Keppel Island; I gathered it freely 
at Caloundra, and It grows in excellent condition at Lord Howe. 
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Yamada conaldera that all the forms of L» concinna are really identical with 
L. Brongniartii J. Ag. from Martinique In West Indies, and this name has priority. 
I am not convinced, however, after studying the descriptions given In De Toni's 
Sylloge (I>e Toni places them in difterent groups) and the figures given by 
Yamada of typical L. Brongniartii that the Australian is identical with the West 
Indian species, and therefore prefer to keep our Australian forms apart under the 
name L. concinna Mont. 

PoLYsipHOWiA Grevllle. 

PotYSIFHONIA IMPLEXA H. ft H. 

A four*slphoned ecorticate form growing entangled among other algae. Joints 
short as, or shorter than, the breadth. Diameter of lower branches 225/a. Here 
and there producing adhesive discs. Colour very dark, almost nigrescent purple. 
Fronds caespitose, about an inch in height. 

Hooker and Harvey described P. implexa on New Zealand material. Harvey 
detected U In King George's Sound. 

PonrstPiioNiA Gelidii Zan. 

Phyc. Austral, nov,, 1874.—"Fronde pai'vula, tenuisalma, repente, subdichotome 
ramosa, ramulls ultlmis laterallbus subulato-attenuatis; articulis 4'Siphonlls, 
primarlls dlametro sesqui-duplo longiorlbus, secundariis dlametro subaequalibus; 
cystocarpils sphaeroidels, ad ramos eessiMbue. Hab. in frondibus GcHdfacearum 
ad Insulam 'Lord Howe'." 

This form, which is preserved in Herb. Zan., would appear, from the above 
description, to be very close to, if not identical with, P. implem. In the latter, 
however, the articull are all about as long as broad. The cystocarps of P. implexa 
have not been described, and in neither have the tetrasporangiferous ramull been 
observed. Further information Is desirable. 

PoLYBiFHOiriA Baxtkbi, n. sp. 

Growing as a fringe on a fruiting stem of Oracilaria. Diameter of branches 
from 160m at base, diminishing upwards. Joints mostly 2x1 below, and of 
ultimate segments 1x1. Four siphons. Cystocarps with a one-join ted pedicel, 
nearly spherical, 170m diam. Height about 1 cm. Colour violaceous. 

Collected by R. Baxter. A single specimen. 

Frondes gregariae caplllares in ramo Gracilariae epiphytlcae. Rami ramuUque 
acutlB angulis alterne surgentes, basale dlam. 150m. Artlculi basales 2x1, ulttml 
1x1. 4 slphones. Cystocarpia uni-artlculato pedicello sulfulta, fere sphaerica, 
170m diam. Planta ad 1 cm. alta. Color violaceus. 

Amanbia Lamouroux. 

AMAKSIA OnOMSBATA Ag. 

Common on the South Reef; occasional on the eastern reefs, there dwarfed 
and stunted, cropped by animal life. 

Base a disc. Stipes stout for the size of tke plant, 2 mm. diam., terete and 
tough, to 12 mm. long, then branching with 3, 4 alternate divaricate terete 
branches to 15 mm. long. These sparsely divide In the same way. The secondary 
divisions bear near their apices, conglomerates of almost rosulate pinnae, folia. 
Folia sessile, flat, linear, to 14 mm. long, to S mm. broad, with marginal teeth 
and incurved rather obtuse apices. Midrib not apparent and no veins. Tbe 
marginal teeth sometimes grow out into similar secondary folia, tooUied like the 
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primary* CeUs typical of the genus, large elongated hexagons in two layerSi 
arranged in transverse zones. No cortex. 

No cystocarps or tetrasporangiferous stichldia seen. 

I referred an example to H. Kylln, who gives me the above determination. 

It has not as yet been recorded from Queensland, but Sender's A. pumila 
from Cap© York comes near to It. 

Widely distributed In the Pacillc and Indian Oceans; Sandwich Islands 
(Gaudichaud), Samoa (Grunow), Friendly Island* (Harvey), Sulu (Palkenberg), 
New Caledonia (Vielllard), Mauritius, Madagascar, Dar-es-Salaam. 

Enantiocladia Falkenherg. 

ENANTJOctAorA RoBii^BONii (J. Ag.) Falk, 

Originally described by J. Agardh from plants sent by Mr. Isaac Robinson from 
Norfolk Island. Our Lord Howe plants were, many of them, larger than those 
described from Norfolk, to a decimetre or more in length, and with a spread of 
2 dm. Growing In abundance on the South Reef. 

Efiantiocladia Robinftonii Is not confined to Lord Howe and Norfolk Islands. 
I gathered it at Caloundra, and Mr. H. A. Longman sent it to me from Noosa 
Heads, both on the South Queensland coast. 

No cystocarps seen, and the slender branched marginal processes had developed 
no tetrasporangla. It appears to have been the wrong season of the year for the 
fruiting. 


Dasya C. Agardh. 

DaBYA FRUTICULOBA, n. Sp. PI. IX, fig. 2. 

Growing on coral boulders on the floor of the lagoon and on the piles of the 
jetty. 

A delicate bushy plant, 10-13 cm. high, with an equal lateral spread. 
Attached by a disc from which rise several stems. Stems slender, about SOO/u 
diameter, smooth, for the greater part covered with branches issuing on all sides. 
Branches decompound pinnate, all closely corticate, except the ultimate ramull 
which bear numerous dichotomous monoslphonlous capillary ramelll forming long 
pencils. Five siphons. Siphons of the ramuli to six times as long as broad. 
Joints of the ramelli 3, 4 x 1. 

Stichldia broadly lanceolate, springing abruptly from a short 1-3'CeUed pedicel, 
long acuminate, often terminating in a monosiphonlous ftlum which may have a 
length of one-fifth to one-half the length of the stlchidium proper. The ripe 
sporangia biseriate, with suppression of others in the same rank. Length of whole 
stlchidium with filum 400-600^; width to 76 m* 

Colour purple-crimson. 

Perhaps nearest to H. capitlaris Harv., but differing from it in the nearly 
complete cortlcation and bushy habit. D. capitlaris from the Tamar is pertlaccid, 
the ramelli extremely soft and tender, adhering so tenaciously to the paper that 
they cannot be removed on moistening without disruption, while those of the 
present species are readily detachable. 

A. and E. S. Gepp (Journal of Botany, 1906) considered specimens of a Dasya, 
which I had sent them, to be the same as D. capitlaris Harv. It is common In 
Botany Bay and occurs in Port Stephens* I have a specimen collected by Harvey 
in Port Jackson, which he labelled Dasya sp. It seems to me to be a form inter¬ 
mediate between B. capitlaris and D. frniiculosa, but nearer to the latter. It Is 
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the only Daaya which I know of from the eaet coast of Australia, with the 
exception of the little known />. cuspidifera of Sender from the north-east. 

Of the 46 described species of Dasya, 25 are resident in Australla-Tasmania. 
All of these are, so far, only known from Australia, except that /). mollis Harv. 
occurs In the West Indies, and D. collaberis H. A H. in New Zealand, while Yendo 
records D. collaberis and O. elongata Sond. from Japan. 

Dr, Bdrgesen has recently described a new species of Dasya, D, /lapelli/era* 
from the Arabian Sea. He had previously recorded HeteroHphonia Muelleri, 
supposed to be exclusively Australian, from the same district. 

Frons delicatula, fruticulosa, 10-13 cm. alta, aequaliter expansa. Hachldes 
plures e disco communl exsurgunt. Stipes tenuis, SOO/u diam.. glaber, ramis 
crebris auoquoversum emergentibus. Rami decomposito-pinnati, dense corticati. 
Ramuli ultimi articulatl, ramellis crebris dichotomls, monosiphoniis, capUlaribus 
penlclllatls Induti. 5 slphonea. Articuli slphonum ramulorum 6x1, 
ramellorum 3, 4 x 1. Stichldia late lanceolata, pedicello brevi 1-3 cellulls suffulta, 
acuminata, in filum monosiphonium producta, 400-600/* longa, 76/* lata. Color 
obscure cocclnea. 


Bxjptilota KueU. 

Euptiu>ta koumosissima (Mont.) Kuetz. 

Single plant collected by J. H, Maiden in March, 1898. Known only from 
New Zealand and the adjacent islands. The specimen was clearly cast up on the 
beach and may have drifted from New Zealand waters. 

Ceramxum Wlggers. 

Crramium Sun'cHKijJi, n. sp. 

About 8 cm. high, altogether dichotomous, the lower forks at rather distant 
intervals, the branches free, erect. Diameter of the lower stem 230-260/*. Upper 
divisions capillary. Lower joints to three limes as long as broad, two-thirds of 
each naked, cortex of genicula sub-prominent; upper joints long as. or shorter 
than, broad, cortex confluent. The cortical bands are composed of crowded small 
coloured cells; In some genicula large colourless cells, often projecting, occur 
and give the band a heterocystld appearance, but I suspect these are foreign to 
the plant. Tetrasporangia periclinous, almost stalked, emergent. Colour pale 
purple. 

Gathered floating among weeds carried in by stormy weather. 

Not quite the same as any of the Australian Ceramia I have seen. As Prof. 
Setchell has pointed out, the plant belongs to the C. strictum and C. diaphanum 
group, and so is probably related to the Australian C. aeqmhile^ to which J. Agardh 
gave the name without, however, giving the description. 

I dedicate the species to Professor Setchell, who has given me much generous 
counsel with respect to the Lord Howe algae. 

Frons ad 8 cm. alta omnlno dichotoma. Dichotomla inferlora admodum 
distantia. Rami liberl, erecU, superiores ramulique caplllares. Diam. partis 
Inferiorls rachidis 230*260/1. Articuli inferiores 8 x X; duae partes cujusque 
nudae. Articuli superioree diametro aequales vel bi*evtoreB, cortlce continue 
Investiti. Genicula plerumque cellulls mlnutls confertis coloratls compostta; hlnc 
et mine cellulas majores transparentes saepe prominentes, forsltan peregrines, 
praebentia. Tetrasporangia periclinla subpetiolata, emergentia. Color purpureus. 
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Order CaYBXOJVKMtNAK. 

Halymknia C. Ar. 

The two foJlowiDg species were founded on plants from JLord Howe Island 
collected by Fullagar and Lind, by Zanardini in 1874. We did not see either. 

Halymenxa (?) MUi/riFiDA Zan. 

Frond flat, linear, stlpitute-cuneate, gelatlnous-membranaceoua, dichotomo- 
muUifid, segments attenuated at the base, entire or with callous denWculations 
on the margin, apex obtuse. Colour llvldly purpurascent. Fruits unknown. Frond 
rather thick. 

Owing to the facies and substance being of CallophylUs and the structure of 
Halynienia, Zanardini thought that the plant might form a new genus. 

Hakymema FiMBRiATA Zan. 

Frond flat, linear-lanceolate, subBtipitate*cuneate, gelatlnouB-membranaceous, 
repeatedly dichotomous, segments linear-lanceolate, densely dilate on the margin, 
apex obtuse, mostly bifid, the cilia short, at length elongated-strap shape. Frond 
thin. Colour a pleasant rose, Cystocarps scattered in the disc of the frond. 

Cabpopkitis. 

Carpopkltis Phyllophoba (H. & H.) Schmitz, 

Two examples, Intense red, some of the segments bearing fruiting Melobesiae. 
A stout stipes, more than half an inch long; frond 5-6 inches long, irregularly 
dichotomous. No fruit, 

‘‘Clearly a Varpopeltis, and very dose to, if not identical with, C. Phyllophora^* 
(Prof. W. A. vSetcheH), 

C. Phyltophora occurs In Western Australia and Tasmania, according to 
Harvey. 

iNCRCrSTINO COKALT.INACEAE, 

I do not venture to report on the Incrustlng Corallinaceae, though they are 
by no means lacking. The outer part of the south-eastern fringing reef is 
composed of a thick crust of a red Lithothamnion. The reef Is treacherous, often 
roofing over a current of deep water and liable to give way under the tread. It is 
only exposed at the time of exceptionally low tides, and none such occurred 
during our visit. Lumps of OonioUthon were cast up. Species of Afelobcaia were 
gathered Incrustlng other algae, and bore conceptades, but I cannot attempt to 
identify them. The Add will doubtless be an ample one for an expert investigator. 

Auphiroa Lamouroux. 

Amphiboa Ho wen sis, n. sp. 

Cushion-like masses of about 10 cm. diam. Composed of intricate diverging 
dichotomous Jointed fronds. Joints terete, 3-5 nim. long, 1 mm. diam. Forks 
diverging at wide angles, 45** or more. Apices blunt, rounded-absciss. Genicula 
inconspicuous, calcified externally. Conceptades round, flatly conical, borne 
laterally. Colour pink. Highly calcified. 

Belongs to the Section Ku-Amphiroa of Decaisne. By its regular dichotomies 
separated from the other species of De Toni {Syll, Vol. iv. Sect. 6, and Vol. vl, 
Sect. 5)i as also from the Amphlroas of Yendo (Corail. Japon.) of Japan. 

Complanata moles ad 10 cm. diam., frondlbus intricatls divergentibus 
diehotomis artlculatis contexta. Articuli teretes, 3-5 mm. longl, 1 mm. latl. 
Apices obtusi, rotundato-abscissi. Qenicula Inconspicua, crusta calcarea investita. 
Conceptaoula lateralla depresso*conica2ia. Color erubescens. 
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Jania liamoiiroux. 

JANXA RUBENS L. 

Common on the reef and rocks around the lagoon, 

CoRALUNA (Tournefort) Lamouroux. 

CoBAixiNA cHiLGNsm Dcnc, 

Densely caespitose, covering the surface of the reef in places In the neighbour¬ 
hood of low-tide mark. About an Inch high. Dull pink. Conceptacles smalh 
ovate, terminal, without antennae. 

Common on the ocean shores near Sydney. Recorded from Norfolk Island, 
Chile and Japan. 


CofiAtUNA KOSGA Lamatck. 

A most beautiful and graceful plumose species of a bright rose colour. 
Pinnules very numerous, slender, subcapillary, with joints thrice as long as the 
diameter. Conceptacles terminal, urceolate, with two long antennae of several 
Joints. The characters agree well with Lamarck's description as given in De Toni, 
but the pinnules and antennae are longer than in Harvey’s figure in Nereis 
Australis. 

Our plants were cast up, probably from deeper water, caespitose, the separate 
fronds to 10 cm. high. Harvey’s specimens were from King George’s Sound, W.A. 

The Red Algae are the most numerous In species, including, In fact, more 
forms than the Greens and Browns combined. The list shows Green 24, Brown 28, 
Red 63. 

The stony Ooniolithon and the massive Lithothamnion are tropical. The 
latter plays a prominent part in the building of the largest of the present-day 
live coral reefs. 

In general, however, there is a mingling of forms, the Temperate Zone 
species being in the majority. Australian weeds are occasionally drifted across 
and the New Zealand Wuptilota formnsisHma has once been picked up on the 
beach. 

As in the other Groups, the Lord Howe isolation and environment have 
resulted in the development of peculiar forms. Zanardini described as new species 
Mpchod^a halpm^nioidea and AT. fastigiata, Barcodia ciliata, Martensia specioaa 
and Polyaiphonia Gelidii, To these In the present paper are added Bangiw (?) 
aimplex^ Liagora Howensia, Oelidium Maidenii, Sarcocl<uiia (?) rhiz/ophora, 
Oracilaria Howenaia, Laurencia elegana, Polyaiphonia Baxterh Dasya fruticuloaa* 
Veramium BetcheUii and Amphiroa Bowenaia. Thus nearly one-third of the Red 
Algae are peculiar to the island. 

KcoEooy. 

There are three well marked regions: (1) the lagoon, (2) the fringing reefs 
exposed at low tide, (3) the deeper waters outside the reefs. Our work was 
practically confined to (1) and (2). 

The plants of the lagoon were Viva Lactuca, Cladophora Qotveri, Bpongocladia 
vaucherUformiSf Acetahularia calyculuaf Bryopaia comoaat Codium LucaaU, 
C. spongiosum, C. bulhopilum, Bargasaum Howeanum., fif. apinifex and other 
Sargassa, Hormosira Bankaii, Oyrfmoaorua nigreacena, Padina Pavonia, li<jdiaeri$ 
craaainervius and H. plagiogramma, Gloaaophora Barveyi, Cotpomenia ainuoaa, 
Hydroclathrus cancellatua, Bctocarpua confervoidea, Helminthocladia tumena, 
Ptergclddin lucidOf P* capUlaesu, Barcodia ciUata, Plocamium hamatum^ 
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Asparagopsin iaxiformis^ Laurencia majuscvla, Vaspa fruticulosat CeranUum 
S^tchellit The Browns were most abundant, often growing In groves, the Heds 
and Greens growing sporadically. 

Characteristic of the Ueefs were IHctyosphaeria favulosat Valonia Forhesiif 
V. pachynema, Cladophoropsis Howensis, Caulerpa taxifolia, C. thujoides, 
0, racemosat C, peltataf C7ilioro(l€$7ni8 major, />icfj/o<a rugulosa, Helminthora 
tumcns (tall form), Liagora Howcnsis, Qalnxaura rudis, O. fastipiata, Q. tumida, 
Sarcocladia (?) rhizophora, Marte^isia spedom, Amansia glomcrata, B^iantio- 
cladia Rohiyisoiiii. 

In the south the western reef is, in its outer border, submerged, except at the 
rare times of extraordinary low tides, and we were not able to reach it. Here is 
the LithothamMon reef. Here also we suspect grow Ijaurenda eondtma, Ptero” 
dadia ludddf i^arcodia cilUzta, haurcnda majusimla and Knantlocladia Robinsonii, 
as we judged by the number of plants thrown up in rough weather on a small 
beach south of the reef. 

Of the deeper sea forms we only obtained IJcktonia radiuta, brought up on a 
fishhook, but were informed that J!i/«rrocj/6‘tl.S‘ pyrifera had been observed there In 
quantity. 


Physical Conditions. 

Lord Howe Island lies in 31® 33' S. lat. and 159° 3' E. long. It Is a ti'opical 
outlier. According to Hedley, It is the moat southerly island possessing living 
coral reefs. 

It lies 300 miles due E. of Port Macquarie and 450 lu. NE. of Sydney, 500 miles 
W. of Norfolk Island and 750 NW. of New Zealand. 

It is crescent-shaped, seven miles long, with an average breadth of one mile, 
and consists of three volcanic ridges, connected by lower undulating land formed 
by wind-borne coral sand, which has consolidated under percolation of rain and 
fresh water into a calcareous rock, with more than 90 per cent, of calcium 
carbonate in its composition. 

The volcanic rocks occupy two-thirds of the island and form three elevated 
ridges; the southern massif forming roughly one-half of the Island, with the giants 
Mt. Gower (2,840 ft.) and Mt. Lddgblrd (2,804 ft.); a lower Intermediate ridge, 
with Mt. Lookout (414 ft.); and a northern, with the conical Mt, Eliza and Mt 
Malabar or North Peak (714 ft.). 

The sea face of the northern and the southern ridges consists of precipitous 
Clifts, 600-700 feet high, or more In the south. On the cast are three sandy 
beaches, Ned's, Middle and Blinkenthorpe, with fringing reefs on the coast 
between them. On the west, on the concave side of the crescent, is a lagoon about 
four miles long and averaging half a mile in breadth, protected by a fringing 
coral reef which forms the chord of the crescent. This reef stretches from North 
Bay to Mount Lldgbird and has five gaps in it, the widest of which serves as a 
channel for smaller craft; larger vessels are obliged to anchor outside. The 
lagoon has an average depth of less than a fathom at low tide, though there are 
one or two deeper holes in which the corals are alive; at high tide another six 
feet of water are added* 

The geological structure shows that the island has never formed an Integral 
part of Australia or of New Zealand. The origin seems to have been the eruption 
of a number of volcanic peaks in this section of the band of weakness which 
stretches round the West Pacific from the Kuriles to New Zealand. Some of 
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those, as the six Admiralty Islands only a quarter of a mile off. and Bairs 
Pyramid (1,816 ft.)* a number of miles to the SB., have remained isolated, but 
the volcanic ridges of Lord Hov^e have become connected to form a larger island. 

In periods of comparative rest, corals grew on the sides of the peaks forming 
fringing reefs; the debris of these formed the sandy beaches and was carried 
thence by the strong winds from east and west, to a height in places of 250 feet 
above sea-level. Thus the wind-blown sand accumulated and eventually filled In 
the channels between the several Islets and, consolidating Into rock, now forms 
the lower levels of the island. A depression of a comparatively few feet would 
reduce Lord Howe to its original condition of a group of small Islets. 

That the coral sand rock is of aeoUan origin was pointed out by Etheridge, 
and is confirmed by the observations of Anderson, McCulloch and others. Thus 
Dr. Anderson writes: ''This coral-sand rock consists of comminuted and completely 
rounded coral debris, with grains of volcanic material such as auglte, magnetite, 
and altered lava, with occasional fragments of echlnoderms, shells, foraminifera 
and other invertebrates. Speaking generally, the constituents of the coral-sand 
rock agree very closely with the component particles of the present beach at 
Lord Howe Island. It varies in thickness, its greatest elevation being about 250 
feet above sea-level” (Dr. Charles Anderson, Rec^jrdft of the Australian Museum, 
Vol. xlv, No. 4). 

The date or dates of the volcanic eruptions cannot be precisely specified. 
"These volcanic rocks”, writes Sir Edgeworth David, "appear to belong to three 
leading tyi>es, (1) basalt with olivine, (2) basalt without olivine, laterltlc, 
(3) basalt dlabasic, probably of considerable geological antiquity. ... A vast period 
of time must have elapsed between the eruption of (3) and (1). . . . All the basaits, 
with the exception of the dlabasic types, are probably not earlier than Tertiary, 
and some may be Post-Tertiary, The dlabasic basalt is probably Pre-Tertiary, 
and may be Palaeozoic.” 

The age of the coral-sand rock may be surmised from the organic remains 
preserved in it. These Include shells of the large land shell Placostylus, 
commonly found in the rock, together with bones and eggs of the burrowing 
Mutton Bird (PujB^nus), and scattered bones and four eggs of the large Chelonian 
Meiolania platpceps. The last Is the only extinct form known from the rock. Dr. 
Anderson has given ua two important memoirs on this reptile. He concludes 
that Meiolania was essentially a terrestrial reptile, in gait and posture very similar 
to Testudo. He has further described another species, M, mackayi, from Walpole 
Island, one hundred miles SE. from New Caledonia. Ha writes: "In my previous 
paper I pointed out that, as Walpole Island is of coral origin, and has apparently 
never been connected with any larger land mass, the occurrence there of Meiolania 
mackayU a form very similar to M, platyceps, Indicates that the animal was able 
to cross a considerable stretch of ocean. This possibiUty is not excluded by its 
adaptation for a terrestrial existence, for Testudo is a good swimmer, as Beebe has 
pointed out (Galapagos). But on the whole, the skeleton of Meiolania, the 
proportions of its limb bones, the structure of its phalanges, and its heavily 
armoured condition, strongly indicate that It was built for life on land” (Records 
Australian Museum, Vol, xvil, No. 7). 

From the above 1 think we may conclude* that the sand-rock formation may 
have commenced in the Pliocene, but has been chiefly built up in Pleistocene 
times, and that we may claim that the island has been isolated from Uie beginning 
of the Pleistocene, which gives ample time for the evolution of new forms of life. 
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The origin of the Marine Flora must naturally be considered in conjunction 
with the origin of the other denizens of the island. 

With regard to the land fauna, much research has been made. No Indigenous 
mammalia have existed. Rats came ashore in 3919 from a stranded vessel and 
proved a pest. They have destroyed almost all the native birds, and are still 
present in hordes to the grave detriment of the palms and garden produce. The 
land birds were almost all peculiar to the island, showing, according to Basset 
Hull, closer relations with Australia than with New Zealand, while, according 
to Tom Iredale, the extinct Pigeon and the extinct Rail were definitely of New 
Caledonian association. Even among the sea birds, an endemic species of Mutton 
Bird (PwjdlnMs) has been described, which breeds on the island. Of the three small 
indigenous lizards, the commonest Is known from north-west Australia. A. M. 
Lea noteci the affinity of the insects with those of northern New South Wales, but 
there Is an admixture of forms which have reached New Zealand. 

Of the land moHusca, Tom Iredale writes me as follows: ‘'Land mollusca 
are comparatively numerous, and some of large size indicating a continental 
connection/' [Unfortunately the rats have played havoc amongst them and, 
though dead shells exist In great numbers, living animals are very scarce.] 
“These indicate New Caledonia as the land from which they arrived, so much so 
that U is difficult to separate the Placostplus of Lord Howe from New Caledonian 
species. This form has somehow managed to reach New Zealand, and is the 
CAUse of most of the Neozelaneau sympathy. All the other Lord Howe Island 
land shells are of New Caledonian affinity, most being very closely related." 

The land vegetation is most luxuriant, and the Palms, Screw-Pine, Banyan 
and Maraffia are eminently tropical. There is a large proportion of endemic 
species. The affinities are preponderantly Australian, according to Prof. Ralph 
Tate. The plants may be presumed to have come south by a course parallel 
to that of the great southern migration of the Indo-Malayan Flora along the east 
of Australia from Cape York to Croajlngolong. 

Of the marine fauna the mollusca are pre-eminently New Caledonian (Tom 
Iredale), and the Crustacea (F. A. McNeill) and echinodermata (A. Livingstone) 
all show a northern origin, with some Australian affinities. 

The Great Equatorial Current of the Pacific due to the SE. trade winds is 
bisected as It impinges on New Caledonia. The southern branch passes on to 
the coast of Australia, which it reaches in the neighbourhood of Bandy Island, 
and Is then deflected south to flow parallel to coasts of Queensland and New 
South Wales as far as Jervis Bay. It is a warm, constant current with a width 
of least 300 miles seaward. This current must have been the main agent in 
the dispersal of tropical organisms to the south. 

In accord with the land plants and animals and the marine invertebrates, 
the marine algae have a distinctly tropical facies, as seen in the separate analyses 
of the Greens, Browns and Reds. The conclusion seems to be that during 
Pleistocene time the algae have streamed down from the north, from New 
Caledonia, along with Mdolmia, Some of the Lord Howe algae, as Plocamiitm 
hamatum, Lautencia concinm^ Amanaia glomerata and Enantiocladia Rohinsoniii 
have been found at Noosa Heads and Caloundra on the coast of Queensland, and 
quite recently I have received specimens of the last three from Point Archer on 
the Queensland coast, nine miles north of Cooktown. Such migration goes a long 
way to explain the Australian aflinities of the Lord Howe forms. It seems to be 
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pretty clear that none of the formB came from New Zealand, but rather that 
some forms, as Olo&sophora and PlacostyluHt passed from the north on a continua* 
tion of the line of migration, and thus reached the North Island of New Zealand. 
Probably In this way the slenderer affinities of all the organisms with those of 
New Zealand may be best explained. 


ii;XI^I.,ANATION OF PIvATWS V-IX. 
Plate V. 

FJff. 1.— Cludophora Gorc^rif ii. sp. 

Pig. 2.— (Jaulcrpa thujoiden J. Ag. 

Fig. 3.— Codium hulbopiluyn Setcih. 

Plate vl. 

Fig. 1.— Codium ouneatum Setch. & Gard. 

Pig. 2.—SorgoJSAttm ifotoeanutM, n. ep. 

Plate vli. 

Fig. 1.— UaliaerUt vrasainervia Zan, 
pig. 2.— plapiofframma MoiU. 

Pig. 3.— Qelidium Maidcnii, n. sp. 

Plato vli!. 

Fig. 1.— Martonaia. apecicaa Zan, 

Pig. 2.— 'Laurenoia elegana, n. Hp. 

Plat© lx. 

Fig, l.-’-iyattrtfnoitt concHnwa Mont, 

Fig. 2.— jOaai/a frutiouloaaf n. sp. 



THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE INTERNAL FLUID OF MARINE 
INVERTEBRATES AND THE WATER OF THE ENVIRONMENT, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO AUSTRALIAN CRUSTACEA. 

By Enio Edmonds, M.Sc., Zoology Department, University of Sydney. 

(Five Text-figures.) 
fRead 3Ist July, 1935.] 

During the last forty years consfderabit? interest has been Hhown In the 
osmotic and chemical relations between the body fluids of aquatic animals and 
the surrounding water. To some extent the results of experiments, made to 
determine the degree of physiological dependence between the two media, have 
been conflicting and, in the endeavour to discover the forces regulating the internal 
fluids, there has been need for fundamental changes in our conception of the 
phenomena as the number of investigations has increased. Naturally much 
attention has centred round the question of the permeability of the surfaces 
separating the two media. 

The study of this work was introduced to me by Professor Dakin of the 
University of Sydney, and the experiments described in this paper were made 
at his instigation and in continuation of work conducted by him (Dakin, 1912). 
Their purpose was the relation of the behaviour of certain Australian aquatic 
invertebrates in sea-water and in fresh water to the behaviour of those already 
examined in other countries. Brief reference will, therefore, be made to the 
results of certain other Investigators. 

Condition of the Blood of Marine Invertebrates when immersed in 

ordinary iSea-Water, 

Before examining the osmotic conditions of the blood of animals immersed 
in experimental solutions of sea-water. It is necessary to be certain of the osmotic 
pressure conditions existing under normal circumstances. It has frequently been 
stated that when crustaceans and other invertebrates are living In ordinary sea¬ 
water the blood has exactly the same osmotic pressure as the surrounding water. 

In recent years, however, several workers have shown that this is an 
inadequate expression of the conditions actually prevailing. Bottazzi (18B7) 
was satisfied with finding that the mean (-2*29°) of the freezing points obtained 
for the blood of all the invertebrates examined, was equal to the average freezing 
point of the water in the same locality. For a more accurate result It would appear 
necessary to measure the freezing point of the water from which the animals 
have actually been taken and for every case separately. Retention in a laboratory 
for some time is frequently the only method of doing this with certainty. 

Most of the early workers noticed slight differences between the A of the 
body fluids and the A of the sea-water. But the differences were only of the 
order 0*03° or thereabouts. More recently M. Duval investigated a number 
of species of marine invertebrates in their natural state and compared the freezing 

j 
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point of their blood with that of the external water. He found that the difference 
between the two freezing points never exceeded 0*02®, which he regards as merely 
of the order of experimental error, and consequently speaks of the media as 
**exactement Isotonlque*'. It is perhaps natural that this small difference should 
have been disregarded by the earlier Investigators, and come only to be considered 
as significant when It was found that a larger difference occurred in some 
species. 

Schlieper (1929) found that in the crab Cardnus macnas the concentration 
of the blood was never equal to that of the external medium. The difference, 
though still slight, was too great to be duo to experimental error. It varied 
from 0*04® to O the blood having always the higher concentration. 

Monti, quoted by Schlleper, finds a greater difference between the A of blood 
and of the external water In the case of Cardnus mavnus. He gives the latter 
as 1*96'*-^1*99°, the former as 2-17*’. Again in the Mollusca, Monti finds the internal 
fluid to be hypertonic to the sea-water. For example, in water of A 
he obtained A 2*28, 2*26 and 2‘16 for the internal fluid of an oyster, mussel and 
octopus respectively. 

(It is interesting to note that Duval and Prenant have shown the same thing 
for ascidians, (Blood A = 2-08°; sea-water A = 1*98®.) Although these animals 
belong to the phylum Chordata, their behaviour would seem better comparable to 
that of invertebrates than that of the higher chordates.) 

On the side of hypotonicity of the blood to the surrounding medium, 
Baumherger and Olmstedt have discovered a very striking example in Ptichygrapsua 
craBsipes where, under normal conditions, the A for the blood Is 1-327® for an 
external A of 1-976®. 

Thus the older view that there Is complete isotonlclty between the internal 
and external media of marine invertebrates has had to be modified. My examination 
of a number of species of Australian crabs furnishes further proof that complete 
isotonlclty is by no means of universal occurrence among the invertebrates. 

The crab Uelotcius cordiformis has proved a very suitable Australian 
Invertebrate for this type of investigation.* This species is common near the 
coast of New South Wales and occurs in very great numbeis on mangrove 
flats, which are uncovered at low tide. The depression of the freezing 
point was taken as a measure of the osmotic pressure and given the usual 
designation of A. It was determined by a Beckmann apparatus. The crabs are 
BO small that a single specimen does not furnish enough blood for a freesing 
point determination, the blood from three, four, or five being necessary for efich 
determination. The blood was obtained by cutting one of the chelae. During all 
the experiments described in this paper the crabs were kept in water which was 
either constantly stirred or else aerated by the bubbling through it of air under 
pressure, 

It was found that when Heloedus cordiformis is immersed in ocean sea-water 
the blood is markedly hypotonic. Specimens were kept for about a week in sea¬ 
water brought from their own locality. (This was far more than the time required 
for the cessaUon of any change In the blood which might occur if the water was 
somewhat different from that In which they were Immersed prior to capture.) 
It was found that the depression of the freezing point for the blood was about 
0-26® less than that of the water. Below la a table giving some of these results. 
.. ... ' ' ' ' ' ■ . . . ... ^ ^ 

* Hsloeoiaa cordi/onnis was selected by Professor oaain and was ussd in the 
experiments reportsd on by Dakin and Bdmonds (1931). 
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Tabib 1. 


Time of Immertlon. 

A of Modimu. 

(• C.) 

A ot Blood, 
r C.) 

ixlfTcnmct!. 
r C.) 

C days 

2-2X 

192 

0*20 

7 dayB 

2-18 

IDS 

0*22 

8 days 

216 

106 

0-21 

8 days . 

2*10 

1 ‘89 

0*27 

6 days 

2-23 

1-88 

0‘S6 

10) hours 

2X7 

1-99 

0*18 

1S| hours 

217 

1*05 

i 

1 0*22 


It is strange that the inequality in this case should be ou the side Of 
hypotonic!ty of the blood, whereas it was on the side of hypertonicity in CarclnuJ? 
maenus, the crab which has been so much used for European experiments, and 
which is found under similar conditions. Anything but a small degree of 
hypotonicity seems to have been recorded yeviously only for Pachyffrapsus. 

But the hypotonicity is not confined to the one species of Australian crabs. 
The rock crab, Lcptoffrapaus varicpatws, which occurs very abundantly on the 
coast around Sydney, was also examined. Specimens of the crab were taken 
straight from the rocks below the Biological Station at the mouth of the harbour, 
and there put into running or aerated sea-water. The depression of the freezing 
point of the blood was found to be approximately 010'’ less than that of the 
water. 


Tabir 2. 


Blood (0“ C.). 

8ea-WaU'r (0" C.). 

1*90 

2*1» 

1*05 

213 

1*97 

2*16 (appnix.) 


For some reasons it was more Interesting to discover this in Leptoffrapsus 
than in Meloecius. As the latter occurs on river flats, with a distribution from 
the sea to the places where the water contains very little salt, it might 
be expected that the position of equality would be at some place (and con- 
centratlbn) between the two extremes. But Leptoffrapsus is found very commonly 
all along the actual coast and so normally lives in ocean sea-water. 

The third crab examined for Its A in normal sea-water was Seaarma 
erythrodaotylaf which is found on mangrove flats and river banks at the same 
places as Helocciua, This crab Is even smaller than Heloeciua and It is therefore 
necessary to use a number of specimens for each determination. It was more 
difficult to obtain precise results for this crab, because it exhibits a greater 
variability of internal concentration under the same external conditions than 
do the species previously considered. However, it would seem that In this 
crab, too, the concentration of the blood is below that of the sea-water in 
which It normally lives. A number of specimens collected from a mud 
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flat near the sea were kept for twenty days in water with a freezing point of -2*. 
Two determinations of the freezing point of the blood at the end of this 
period gave “1-85® and -1*91®. One would expect (in the light of facts which 
will be set forth later) that in fully concentrated sea-water (A = 2-16® 
approximately) the difference of the internal from the external medium might 
be slightly greater. 

Certain fresh-water crabs (at present undescrlbed) from the Hawkesbury 
Hiver also provide data Interesting In this connection. When this species Is 
introduced Into sea-water its blood increases in concentration, but does not, 
oven after several weeks’ immersion, reach the point of isotonicity with the 
surrounding water. The A of the blood of such specimens was 1*91®, with 
an external A of about 2*13®, giving a difference of 0*22®, which is similar 
to the difference in the case of BeloecAus. 

The Osmotic Conditions of the Blood of Marine Invcrtehrates in dilute Sea^Water, 

and in l^ea-Water of increased salinity. 

From this preliminary discussion of the relations between the internal and 
external fluids in normal sea-water, we can now consider these relations when 
the conditions are varied by the di%tion or concentration of the sea-water. In 
the natural state, certain marine species are found distributed over a wide 
variety of concentrations of sea-water, perhaps with little movement from place 
to place within this range. Such are a number of species which inhabit the 
salt and brackish portions of rivers. It is chiefly with Crustacea of this type 
that my own investigations have been carried out. 

There are others which are found only where the sea-water la fully con¬ 
centrated, but which can withstand certain abnormal salinities, as has been shown 
by experiment. 

It was originally held that the internal fluid of marine invertebrates was 
“the plaything of the conditions of their environment". Karly experiments con¬ 
firmed this view and suggested that complete isotonicity was attained after 
alteration In the salinity of the external medium. Later, however, ft was found 
that whilst this held to a certain extent for echlnoderms, a number of molluscs 
and some worms, in other groups the internal medium was not so dependent 
upon the external and, in fact, isotoulcity was far from attained after alterations 
in the salinity of the latter. 

A number of workers have now Indicated the diversity of the reactions 
of marine invertebrates in this respect. Duval, for example, found that oven 
in the typical marine crabs, Platyvarcinus pagurus, Maja squinado, and Portunus 
puher, the salinity of the blood remained higher than that of the external medium 
when the salinity of the latter was reduced to a point where Its A was 1*4®G. 

Much of our recent information has been obtained by extensive experiments 
using the crab Carcinus maenas, which occurs on the European coast and In 
brackish water at the mouths of rivers. It is worth setting forth these experi¬ 
ments at some length, firstly because Carcinus is so admirably suited for this 
type of experiment, being able to withstand great changes in salinity, and 
secondly because this crab makes an Interesting comparison with the Australian 
crab, Heloecius cordiformis. Both these crabs occur naturally in sea-water of 
a wide range of salinities, and the concentration of their blood is similarly 
affected by a low external salinity. 

FrdddrlcQ (1901) took specimens of Cardnua and put them into dilute 
solutions. Ho found that these crabs were slow in adapting themselves to the 
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new medium. From his results it was not clear whether the outer and inner 
media would have become eQual in molecular concentration If the time of the 
experiment had been extended, or whethor the blood of the crabs would have 
remained permanently hypertonic to the external water. The latter case appeared 
the more likely In the light of Fredericq^s previous discovery of the excess of 
calcium chloride In the blood above that in the brackish water which members 
of the species inhabit In nature. 

Subsequently, experiments by Duval and by Schlieper proved conclusively 
that this difference in salinity was not the result of a slow establishment of 
equilibrium, but always occurred for anything but very slight dilutions. (Duval 
found that it I’equired not more than twenty-six hours to reach a state where 
the A of the blood remained constant.) 

Schlieper (1930) obtained the same results as Duval for Carcinm maenaa 
placed in dilute solutions and his results are summed up in Figure 1, where the 
dotted line Indicates the curve for the freezing points of the external medium 
and the unbroken line that for the blood. 



The results for <7arcinws maenas taken together provide a very convincing 
proof that the *'law of poikilosmoticity*' is by no means universally applicable 
among marine invertebrates. 

That this is not an exceptional case has been shown by the examination 
of several species of Australian crabs. In none of these species is there isotonicity 
between the external and internal media when immersed In a diluted aea-water 
{except for the special case of a solution Just below the concentration of ocean 
water. This will be explained later). 
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I shall now give an account of the behaviour of certain of these Australian 
crabs in dilute solutions, both under conditions of nature and in laboratory 
experiments. 

The dilute solutions were made by mixing fresh tap-water with sea-water. 
For convenience the different dilutions will be spoken of as percentages. Thus 
a 100% solution means one composed entirely of normal sea-water, a 75% solution 
is one made from 75% of sea-water, 25% of fresh, and so on. As before, the 
crabs were kept, several at a time, In glass Jars in which the water either 
was stirred or had air constantly bubbling through it. The crabs were put 
straight into the new medium without any sojourn in an intermediate con¬ 
centration. In all cases the depression (A) of the freezing point below 0® C. was 
taken as the measure of osmotic pressure. 

It will be best to commence with a description of the phenomena for 
HeloeciUH cordiformis, as It is with this crab that the investigations have been 
moat thorough and extended. They were commenced by Professor Dakin In 
1929 and first reported on by Dakin and Edmonds in 1931. Since then the 
experiments have been extended and carried out on a large scale to eliminate 
the risk of chance variations giving an erroneous picture of the real facts. 
fleloecius coi'diforniis is particularly suitable for such experiments, for it will 
live well when suddenly transferred from normal sea-water into almost any 
mixture of salt and fresh water, though it dies quickly in absolutely fresh water. 
Very few (out of large numbers of specimens) have been kept in fresh water 
for 08 long os two days. It is rather amazing to note the difference in survival, 
which can be brought about by the addition of a very small amount of sea-water 
to the fresh. Thus in one experiment of 80 hours’ duration, where the solutions 
were 0%, 2%, 4% and upwards, the crabs in the fresh water were dead, but 
the others survived. Still more striking are the differences recorded in Table 3, 
where the amount of sea-water seems almost inappreciable. (See also Dakin, 1908.) 


Tablb 3. 

Holoncitm conUformU after imttufreitm of 41 hoim. 


i 

1 0*6% So*-Wftter. 
Fnwh Watisr. j 99*5% Krcah Water. 

. 

1 1 

1% Sea-Water. 
99% Fnwh Water. 

1-6% 8ea.WBh?r. ! 
98*5% Fresh Water. 

1 

t 2% Soa-W'ater. 
98% Fresh Watt?r. 

r>cA<l: 7 1 Ik^Ad: 1 

Dyiafl: 2 

AlJvo: i AUv 0 : 6 

Bead: 3 

Dyliis: 2 

Alive; 3 

1 

j 

Alive : 8 

Alive: 8 


Before discussing the question of Isotonlcity or anlsotoniclty between the 
two media for this crab, it is necessary to have some Idea of the time required 
for the cessation of the internal changes which are Induced by the external 
change, l.e.. for the attainment of a new equilibrium. Table 4, for a 26% solution, 
indicates that the internal change takes place at first quickly, then slows down, 
and may be regarded as practically complete after about twelve hours. As 
will be shown later, differences up to a tenth of a degree occur as a result of the 
variation between different crabs when in the same solution for the same length 
of time. 
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Tablb 4, 

Hcto(^du8 oordlforratH immened in water 2S% 7S% /r««A uwter. 


Time of 
Immersion. 

i 

A of blood 
(• C.) 

2 hours .. .. 

106 

7| hours .. 

1*78 

lOi hours 

175 

12 hours 

1*75 

62 hours .. .. 

1'70 


In the experiments for determining the effect of dilute solutions, however, 
to make accuracy more certain, the crabs have been left for a longer period, 
usually thirty to forty hours. The time of immersion is Indicated wherever tables 
are given. Naturally It would be expected that the farther from normal the 
external salinity is, the longer will be the time before completion of the change. 
This is borne out by a comparison of the results of Table 4 with those tor 
fresh water. Table 6 and Figure 2 Indicate that when the crabs are immersed 
in fresh water the point of constant salinity for the blood Is not reached in 
twenty-four hours, and it is Impossible to judge whether it is reached even in 
forty-four hours, as death prevents the time from being extended. 


TABtig 5. 

Keloodos oordifomiis immereed in fTe$h waUr, 


1 

Time of 
Immersion. 

(In hours.) 

A of Blood, 
r C.) 

0 

I'OB 

2 

1-78 

S 

1*80 

4 

1-78 

6 

1‘7S 

S 

105 

14 

1'50 

le 

1-67 

20 

1 36 

24 

1'43 (approx.) 

41 

115 

44 

117 


In the experiments which are now to be considered, for solutions other than 
fresh water and for very low salinities, the changes may be regarded as complete 
at the time when the blood was taken from the crabs. 

The more the water was diluted, the more also did the blood of the crabs 
become diluted, the concentration of the blood decreasing at much the slower 
rate, until, for very low external concentrations (20% solution and less), further 
dilution seemed to cause little, It any, additional change in the concentration 
of the blood. 
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KKI.ATIONS BETWEEN INTI>3NAI. FLUID AND WAXES OF EHVIBONMENI. 



Toxt-fiff. 2,-^Beloeciue aordiformis immersed in freeh water. 


As a result of this slower rate of decrease in the internal concentration, 
the two media arc of course anlsotonic in dilute solutions, the inner one becoming 
more and more hypertonic as the dilution is increased. This is very evident from 
Table 6 and Figure 3. 


tabub e. 

H«loeclu6 cordffomiU immercecC /or hour$ in dilute eoluHcnt. 


PereentAgo of 
Soa-Water la 
th4! Solution. 

1 

A of Solution. 
("C.) 

1 

A of Blood, 
r C.) 

L .. ...... ^ . 

. 1 ... lEI 1 .. . Illll If llJj 

1 

100 

1 

2*19 

2X9* 

00 

1-08 

X‘87 

so 

1*71. 

1*82 

70 

l'G2 

1*74 

GO 

V25 1 

1G7 

40 

0 -se 1 

1*64 

80 

0*63 

164 

ao 

0*40 

1*59 

40 hrfl. XQ 

0-18 

IGO 


* It la moat unuaual for tlio internal and external ^ to be equal at thia tallnlty. The corresponding point 
Itaa therefore been omitted from the graph. 

In order to make quite certain that this hypertonicity was not due to a very 
slow rate of change in the osmotic pressure of the blood while the animals were 
becoming accommodated to the new salinity of the environment, a number of 
crabs were kept in the diluted sea-water for longer periods than those already 
indicated. A series of dilutions In which the time of immersion was six to 
eight days still showed the discrepancy between the Internal and external A. 
The former gave a A as large as 1 62 in a solution containing only 40% sea^water. 
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Text-fig. 3 .—Beloecius cordiformia immersed for 34 hours in dilute solutions of 
sea-water. (The diagonal represents equality of A Id tho two media.) 

Moreover, on two occasions, enough crabs for a freezing point determination were 
kept In a diluted sea-water for several months. At the end of this time the blood 
was still found to be markedly hypertonic to the water. Below are the results 
of one such case. 


Iteloeoiua cordiformia. 



A of Watftr. ! 

1 A of Blood. 


r c.) 

rc.) _ 

Two months' immewion 

072 

1 j 

1-38 


tt has been already shown that, under normal circumstances of 100% sea-water, 
the blood has a decidedly lower osmotic pressure than the surrounding water. 
As a consequence of this, when very slight dilution of normal water takes place, 
the slower rate of internal change at first brings the osmotic pressures of the two 
media closer together, until for one point (roughly between 80% and 90%) the 
two become Identical. 

In a previous paper (Dakin and Edmonds, 1931) we have stated that for 
Jfeloecius cordifonnis the blood is isotonic with the sea-water 'within certain 
limits and that this crab Is ^'another example of a marine crustacean which 
is ... . poikilosmotic In the sea .... but is homoiosmotic in diluted 
sea-water*’. We have since found that this statement is not quite accurate. The 
inaccuracy, however, does not Invalidate the conclusions drawn in the paper in 
question. It is more important in the present connection. 

Further, more precise investigation has revealed, for Heloecim cordiformiSf 
that the occurrence of isotonicity is so restricted that It can hardly be spoken 
of as a '‘range** at all. In Table 7 the points where the internal and external A 
are identical In different experiments are very close together (the exceptional 
case must have some other explanation). 

Finally, to confirm these experimental results, a scries of crabs was collected 
along the Hawkesbury River, N.S.W., beginning at Wiseman's Ferry (which is 
the part of the river where the mangrove flats frequented by Heloecius cordiformis 
occur farthest from the sea) and continuing down the river to the mouth. The 
figures for the A of the blood obtained for these crabs accord well with the experi¬ 
mental ones, and show that It was right to conclude from the latter that the 
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BELATTONB BETWEEN INTERNAL FLtriD AND WATEB OF ENVIBOWMENT, 


TABtU 7. 

H«IopcIu 8 oordl/ormis imfMrted in Sta-WaUr toiutUnu whieh pemiUed of itotmicity. 


Puratton of 
luuTiicralon. 

A of Water, 
r C.) 

1 

A Of Blood, 

r C.) 

44 hours 

1 l-BO 

1*89 

34 hours 

1 210 

2'10 (exceptioDal) 

8 days 

1-77 

1*75 

8 days 

1*77 

1*76 

Some days 

1*85 

1*83 


blood is hypertonic to dilute external media and that the hypertonicity becomes 
very great when the external A is small* The results obtained along the river 
are given below (Table 8) and compared with the experimental ones. The first 
column of figures gives the A for the water at both high and low tides, the 
last column gives the A of the blood under experimental conditions, where the 
external medium was of about the same salinity as the water of the part of the 
river under consideration. The comparison cannot be very precise, because the 
A of the river water can be only approximately that of the water in which 
the crabs were actually Immersed at or before the time of capture. The similarity 
between the two columns is, however, marked enough to indicate that the 
laboratory results are not artificially induced by the unusual conditions, but 
that they are valid as a record of the effect of change In external concentration 
only. 


TABiS 8. 

Hcloeclus cordiformls undor Natural Conditions—CompafHson of hlood A with that from 
crahs of Atfme Experimental Solutions of oimilar Concentratio 7 i. 


PUee* 

. 

A of Water. 

r 0.) 

A of Blood. 

CO.) 

A of Blood 
in Experimental 
Solutions of flimUar 
salt'Content. (® C.) 

Wiseman's Ferry 

0 * 38''*’0 * 68 

1*43 

1*60 

it t» * • ’ ‘ 

It »» 

1*47 


t* tt 

It ■> 

1*30 


lAiushtendalc.| 

0*62«0*84 

1*47 

1*38 

41 ‘ ' 

tl *1 

1*40 

104 

Mill below Laushtendale 

?-4>*00 

1-61 

1*64 

4* 44 * * * * 


1*60 


Spencer .. 

! 1*06-1*32 

1*67 

1*67 

II * - * ' - ' ♦ 

o *, 

1*69 


Brooklyn .. .. .. 

i 1*82-1*85 

1*02 

A . * 

** a* mi mm 

H if 

1*87 

> 1*71-1*80 


At the time of the investigation the water at Wiseman’s Ferry had a salinity 
giving A 0*38 at low tide. Although a more extensive search would be required 
for complete certaluty, this seemed to be the freshest water In which the crabs 
were living, despite the fact that laboratory experiments indicated that they eould 
live healthily, at least for some time, in more dilute water. It may be that this 
salinity (A 0-38) is approximately the lowest for which they can live Indednltely, 
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or It is more likely that in times ot flood the salinity drops and then reaches 
the minimum for healthy life. A third and very important factor conflnini^ 
them to this region would be the unsuitability of the banks. No other 
flats where they are found in such abundance were observed for some distance 
higher up the river than Wiseman's Perry. No Hcloecius at all were found in 
the freshwater parts of the river, so It would seem that the death of this crab, 
when taken from sea-water and immersed in fresh water, is due not merely to 
inability to survive the sudden change, but to its being fundamentally impossible 
for this species to live in water devoid of salt. Thus another experimental 
conclusion is confirmed. 

No other crabs have been examined In such detail as Heioecius cordiformis^ 
but with several other species a small number of experiments have been made— 
sufficient to indicate that, in general, when in dilute solution, the relations between 
internal and external osmotic pressure are similar to those for UeloeciuH. 

Several experiments parallel to those with Hcloecim cordiformU were carried 
out for Senarma eryihrodactyla. Sometimes the two were examined at the same 
time and under exactly the same conditions. As in Httloec.Uis, the blood of Sesarma 
became more dilute with addition of fresh water to the external medium. Again a 
slower rate of decrease In osmotic pressure for the blood made It hypertonic to 
the solution for any but slight dilutions. Thus in water, 80% of which was salt 
and whose A was 2'’, the blood of crabs after twenty days froze at ^1*85® and 
“■1*91while in 50%- solution with the water freezing at -1-17® the blood froze 
at '-1*64'^ when the crabs had been fourteen days In the medium. 

These results also were confirmed by an examination of specimens found 
along the Hawkesbury River. 


Table 0. 

St^Harnm erythroiUictylii m Hawk«*hur}f Hirer tUnk». 


Flurif. 

A of Wat<»r. 

i 

A of 

Vi’'liicnmn*s FfTry .. 

1 ^ 

1 

l-flS 
1 62 

LAUghtcQctale 

0 62 -0-84 

! 

1 

1 r)9 
108 

Spcioccr . 

i 1 03-1S2 

1 

1 

1-85 

1-86 

Brooklyn.| 

i 

1-82-1-85 

1 

1 

1-96 

1-06 


That the internal concentration will vary according to species, even among 
animals of the same Order, Is shown by the points on the graph (Fig. 4), which 
gives the values for the A of the blood of freshwater crabs in the localities which 
have been under consideration^ as well as representing graphically the Tables 8 
and 9. 

A species of the crab Macrophihalmns provided another example of marked 
hypertonicity of the blood over the external fluid. The freezing point of Its 
blood was as low as -1'42* in a solution containing only 25% Of sOa-water. 

Yet another crab, Leptograpann variegaH^t has been examined, and It displays 
the same hypertonicity of the blood if It Is placed in dilute solutions of sea-water, 
t'hlg crab has a habitat entirely different from that of the preceding species, and 
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nEtATIONS BETWEEN INTKKNAL ELtllD AND WATKIl OE ENVlttONMENT, 



Text-fig, 4.—Comparison of Internal and external media for three species of 
crab in dilute water on the Hawkesbury River. (The diagonal represents 

equality of ^ tor the two media.) 

It is therefore of especial Interest to find that the behaviour of its blood, resulting 
from external dilutions, la the same. It Is found only in a rocky environment 
on the actual coast or near the mouths of rivers and harbours. It is sensitive 
to dilution, but can live for at least six days In a 50% solution of sea-water. 
A solution containing 10% of sea-water appeared to be about the border lino 
between those salinities which were too low for the animal to survive and those 
In which It was able to live healthily (a specimen Immersed in such a solution 
survived for two or three days). Values of A have been obtained only for 50% 
solutions. They are summarized in Table 10. 

Table lo. 

Ixjptogmpsus varlosatua Immened in a 60% SoltUim of Sea--Water. 


Duration of 
Immctruion. 

1 

A of Water. 

(" C.) 

A Of Blood, 

r c.) 

1 

1 

houni 

1 07 

1‘70 

hounn 

1 

1*89 

days. 

1-20 

1 ... 1 

1*73 


Thus the results for Australien species combine with many of those obtained 
by Investigators elsewhere to show that a "law of poikUosmotlcity” is by no 
means applicable to all marine Invertebrates when the surrounding water is of 
lower salinity than ordinary sea-water. It is, however, of greater validity when 
the external concentration Is increased above that of ocean sea-water. 

Both Frdddrlcq and Duval found isotonidty m different species of crabs 
under conditions of increased salinity. The former found identity of internal 
and external freesing points for Carcinus nwenas when Immersed for three days 
In water of A S-tV and A S-84”. The latter obtained hla result from Ptatyoaroinw 
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pagurm, Palinurua vulgaris, Uaja squinado and Carcinua rmenas immersed In 
various solutions which froze between -2® and -3®. 

The crab Htloecius cordliorviis was examined under conditions of Increased 
external concentration. It can endure a large increase In the concentration of the 
external water, and will live for some time at least in double strength sen-water. 

The previous notation for strength of solution will be used for setting out 
these results. Thus a 100% solution is one of normal concentration, 160% 
is a solution half of ordinary sea-water and half of double strength sea-water, 
and so on. 

When Heloecius was first put into concentrated sea-water the specimens were 
left only for a day or two before the freezing point of the blood was determined, 
as this time was all that was necessary for the completion of tho changes in 
dilute solutions. The results were very surprising in comparison with those 
of Duval, which showed Isotoniclty for Carcina« in 26 hours. In water of nearly 
double strength (A 4*14®) the blood of Heloccius gave a A equal only to 2*50°. 
Again, for a 150% solution of A 3*14°, the A for the blood was 2*18° on one 
occasion of immersion for 38 hours, and 2*29° on another when the experiment 
lasted 42 hours. A large number of experiments were subsequently carried out, 
and they all showed that the blood remains hypotonic to a large degree when 
the external medium la concentrated above the normal, and the time of Immersion 
only one or two days. 

It was now necessary to determine whether this hypotonlcity was permanent, 
or whether It was due to a slower rate of change than under conditions of 
dilution. The latter alternative was found to be the true one. 

Examination over a long period showed that the internal change is at first 
fast, but becomes gradually slower. Instead of ceasing altogether after a day 
or so (as is the case for dilutions) the change continues at a slow rate, until 
the salinities of the inner and outer media are almost equal (the difference 
being no larger than that for crabs in ordinary sea-water). The time necessary 
for the completion of the change was not constant, but varied from two to five 
weeks. 

The rale of change can best be seen from the following tables and the graph 
(Pig. 6), which unite the results of typical experiments. 


TA.BLR 11. 

HeloacluH cordiformls Immened <n SolutioM of 


Duration of 
Experiment. 

A Of Blood. 
<*C.) 

DUference between 
the Two Media. 

(• C.) 

0 . 

1*83 

1*49 

4 hours 

IPS 

1*34 

21 houra 

2*49 

0-89 

88 houra 

8*19 

1*21 

5 days. 

2*94 

0*78 

6 days . 

2*02 

0*70 

14 days . 

2*fi6 

0*82 

21 days . 

2*72 

0*68 

21 days .. 

2*85 

0*55 

4g days. 

3*41 

* 


* The external oonccatratloo would have been a little altered by evaporation and, aa it waa not obtained 
at the end of the experiment thla dtfierenoe muat be omitted. 
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UKLATiONB BETWKKK INTERNAL FLUID AND WATER OF ENVIRONMENT, 


TaB£E 12. 

HeloocluR cordiforniis Imn^rnd in Varim» StflatiimM of InertoMed CtmcetUroHvn, 


Btiratton of 
Experiment. 

A of Solution. 
CC.) 

A of Blood, 

(" C.) 

6 (lays .. 

2*37 

1‘06 

7 day« .. 

2-64 

2J8 

28 days ,. ,. .. 

3-28 

2-02 

£9 days . 

3-17 

3-15 

#6 days . 

3-24 

3-10 

86 days . 

2-42 

2*28 



Text'flg. B.—//oloroiwa cordiformio Immf^rfied In solutions of A S’80-8*40, 


ThuB w© find that H. cordt/orwt> agrees with the marine Invertebrates 
previously Investigated In that, after an increase in the concentration of the 
surrounding water, its blood comes into the same relation with that water as it 
was originally with the ordinary sea-water. It differs considerably, however, 
from the crabs examined by Duval and Frdddricq in the length of the time 
taken to complete the internal change. 

Summary. 

A number of species of Australian crabs from diverse habitats, such as a 
typical ocean coast, estuarine fiats, and fresh waters, have been examined in 
order to determine the relationship of their body fluids to the external medium 
under natural and under experimental conditions. 

Five species of crabs have been found to be homolosmotlc In diluted sea-water. 
This gives much additional support to the view that the condition may be regarded 
as general for the Crustacea. 

The number of species of marine crabs In which, under normal circumstances, 
there is a distinct anisotonlclty between the body fluids and the external medium, 
has been increased. The difference is on the side of hypotonicity. 
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It is noticeable that, as in other cases, Heloecins cordiformis survives in 
highly diluted sea-water for a much longer time than In fresh water. The effect 
of the trace of salts is Important. 

The osmotic pressure of the blood varies amongst the Individuals of any one 
species when taken from the same conditions and the same locality. 

Although HeAoecius cordiformis behaves like certain previously examined 
European Crustacea in that its blood comes ultimately to a polkllosmotic condition 
when the crab is placed in water of increased concentration above normal ocean 
salinity, it differs from the known cases in taking about a month to reach this 
condition In highly concentrated solutions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON AUSTUALIAN DIPTERA. III. 
By G. H. Hakdy, Queensland University, Brisbane. 

tRoad 31st July, 1935.] 


Subfamily Chuysosomatinae. 

In my catalogue of the Bolichopodidae, I drew attention to the need for 
improvement in the treatment of genus ChrynosoTna and allies. I gave in the hey 
the treatment usually adopted, but did not follow the system when arranging 
speclsB under the genera, I was unaware of the paper by M. TAbbS 0. Parent 
redoscribing two of Macquart's types, for the periodical containing that paper Is 
not in any Australian library, A second paper by this author came to hand 
when the catalogue was going through the press and I was able to refer to new 
species described there. Much has been done since by Parent, and I append 
a list of the papers that contain references to Australian species as far as 1 
know them. Half of these papers are not accessible in Australian librarios at the 
present time. 

It Is necessary here to point out that Parent uses Becker's system of 
classilication, and hence bo and I place species in quite different genera. He has 
found that the antennal structure is ambiguous in a minute percentage of 
specimens, whereas, dealing only with the Australian material, I find this 
ambiguity in a big percentage. I therefore divide the species into natural groups 
which are defined as far as possible. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 


4. 


5 . 


6 . 


Key to genera of the Chryaoaomatinae. 


Prons deeply excavated between eyes. AVlngs usually with second median vein 

strongly Indicated (l.e., fourth vein forked), but may bo missing . 

. . CHaV8080MATIN AJU. 2 

Frons slightly or not excavated. Second median vein absent. Rarely do these 
characters occur, then If frons be excavated the radial veins all end at costa 
well before the apex of the wing, and if the second median vein Is indicated 
there is also an appendix at the bend of the drat median. In both cases the 
hind tibiae have many strong bristles which are about as long as the thickness 

of the tibia .. Other subfanniliee. 

Second median vein entirely eliminated and the first median gently curved . 3 

Second median vein present usually and the first median branches away abruptly .. 4 

Abdomen short, wings normal . Meeorhaffa Schln. 

Abdomen long, wings very narrow . Auatraliola Par. 

First median vein strongly sinuous at its basal half. Antennae with a swelling on 

basal segment forming a long process . Megiatoetylue Bigot. 

First median vein only bowed or straight. Antennae without a process at basal 

segment ... g 

Male with the first radial vein very Jong, reaching costa at a point beyond th^Lt 
above the apex of the median cell. Male with hook-shaped clUa on costa. 


.* • *.*. Parentia, n. gen, 

Male with the first radial vein short and the costa not ciliated . 6 

First median vein strongly bent to a right angle. MedUn cross-vein strongly 
sinuous and often with a velnlet In centre or somewhat angulated there 


Without these characters combined 


ifeteropsilopus Big. 
. 7 
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7. Antennfte with a long conical third segment and a terminal arista. A well developed 
sinuous median cross>veln and two pairs of soutellar bristles are usually 
present ... Chryaoaoma Gufer. 

Antennae normally short and with a dorsally placed arista but variable. It may 
reach the length of one and a half times or even twice as long as thick with 
a terminal arista. Other characters variable . Soiaptta Zell, 

SoiAyuB complex. 

It seems necessary to review the position of this complex as far as it affect.-?! 
the Australian fauna, the names and synonyms being as follows: 

Sciapm Zell. 1842 {Sioiopus of authors) with type platyptmin Fab., Europe, 
includes Leptop$ Pall. 1823 (preoccupied), Psilopus Melg. 1824, PsilopodiTiUH Bigot 
1840, and PBilopodins Eond. 1861. 

ChryBoaonna Gudrin 1832, and Agnoaoma GuOrln 1838, type macuUpennis 
Gudrin, from New Guinea, would seem to have as synonyms Oariostylus Bigot 1859, 
Mesohlcpharus Bigot 1869, Tylochaetns Bigot 1888, Spathipsilopua Bigot 1890. 
Oariopherus Bigot 1890 and Endasypua Bigot 1890. 

Hctef'opaitopua Bigot 1868 can be isolated as a definite concept with type 
grandia Macq., and possibly Plagiozopelina Engel 1912 as a synonym. 

The genus Co7idyloatyJnH Bigot 1859, type hituherculatus Macq. from Brazil, 
forma a good concept that seems to have little in common with the Australian 
material and so Australian forms placed under it revert to ScAapua, 

There are a number of other generic names proposed but founded on American 
forms that do not seem related Intimately with those of Australia and so are 
ignored here. Nevertheless, I can detect six main groups in the Indian and 
Australian forms that seem to warrant names In accordance with the following 
key: 

1. First radial vein reaching to and beyond a point level with apex of median cell 

on the male at least ....... 2 

First radial vein short ....... 3 

2. Costa dilated on male . {1st group) Parentia, n. gen. 

Costa not ciliated .. (2nd group) . Type, Uher Par., Fiji- 

3. Costa ciliated, wings slender . (3rd group) .. Type, adhaercws Beck., India, 

Costa not ciliated, or rarely bo . 4 

4. Median cross-vein sti*ongly sinuous and more or less angulated in centre, often 

wdth a vdnlet there. First median vein bowed to a right angle . 

. (4th group) TIcteropailopua Big. 

Without these characters combined . U 

B. Third segment of antennae long and strongly conical with an apical arista. Median 

cross-vein sinuous, at least usually so . 

. (5th group) Chryaoaoma Gufir. 

Third segment of antennae variable, usually short, arista apical or dorsal. Median 

cross-vein often sinuous but usually straight . 

... <6th group) ... Sciapua Zell. 

The 5th and 6th groups are heterogeneous and I think Meaohlepharus Bigot, 
type aenegalenaU Macq. and synonym Eudaaypua Big., might make a nucleus 
for another group, pOBslbly Incorporating the Australian interruptum Beck. 

Parkktia, n. gen. 

Type, Condyloatylua aeparatns Parent. Tasmania, 

The arista is placed dorsally or apically on a short or rather short third 
antennal segment. Normally the scutellom has two pairs of bristles. The wings 
have the first radial vein on the male unusually long, reaching beyond the level 
of the apex of the median cell and In addition there is a fringe of rather long 
hook-shaped cilia along the costa (illustrated by Becker, 1922, fig, 202). The 
female has a short radial vein and is without the cilia. The forms are all dark 

K 
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blue-green, except the typical form which aeems to have colour dimorphism In 
this respect. 

This genua Is well represented in New Guinea and may occur beyond that 
area. It is not known from New Zealand and India, where another group with 
ciliated costa seems to take its place. 

Key to malee of ^peoiet of Parentia. 

1. Wing# with a diiplloatedl row 01 “ cilia on conta . duplocUiata Par. 


Wings with a single row of cilia on costa ... 2 

2. With wings dark and hairfi abnormally abundant. I>eg» entirely dark . 

... nip7'opiloaa Macq. 

WingB hyaline. Normally haired »pecieg . S 

3. liOgR entirely dark . 4 

Lags partly light coloured . 5 


i. Anterior femora with long black bristles on ventral Burface . tricolor Walk. 

Anterior femora with only yellow or white hairs on ventral surface .... duhm Par. 

r». Femora rather widely yellow-brown at apex . separata Par. 

Femora entirely dark, except perhapa at the tip . diapar Hacq. 

Parkntia DUPLOciMATA (Parent). 

Chry^osoma duplociliatum Parent, Ann. Sov. Set Bmxelles, (B) Hit. 1932, 

172. 

Huh. —Northern Territory. 

Parentia nioropiloka (Macquart). 

PHilnpuH nigropilOHUH Macquart, mpt. Exot., auppl. 2, 1847, 6G.— 
nipropiiosta White, Proc. Hoy. Koc. Tasmania, 1916, 251.—Condi/Iostvlws nipro- 
plUmm Hardy, Aunt. Zool, vi, 1930, 131; Parent, Atm. Koc. Set Bruxelles, (B) lil, 
1932, 126. 

Determination of this species is based on White’s identification, but there In 
no assurance that White identified the species correctly. This list of references 
may cover a complex. Only the male is known to me. 

Hah. —Tasmania. 


Parkntia tricolor (Walker). 

i oVilopRs tt icolot Walker, Ent, May., ii, 1836, 471.— Bsilopus ffemnians Walker, 
List Dipt. B. Mus., Ill, 1849, 644; Parent, Ann. May. Xat. Hist. (10), xUi, 1934, 34; 
and Ann. 8oc. Bet Bruxelles, (B) lill, 1933, in.-^Gondylostylus amoenus Becker, 
Cap. Zool, 1, 1922, 219, fig, 203; Hardy, Aust. Zool, vi, 1930, 131; Parent Ann 
Boc. &vi. Bruxelles, (B) lii, 1932, 126. 

Walker’s description fits well this common species, so I am giving preference 
to the name tricolor. Parent found that the type of penmans was conspecifle 
with Becker’s species. Both sexes are before me. 

Ha6.—New South Wales end Victoria. Walker and Parent aleo record It 
from Western Australia. 

Parentia nvau (Parent). 

Chrysosoma duhium Parent, Ann. Soc. Bci. Bruxelles, (B) xllx, 1929 201 
figs. 60, 51; and lii, 1932, lOS.’-^Condylostylus dubius Parent, Ann Soc Sci- 
Bruxelles, (B) 111, 1982, 126. 

A Queensland epeclee before mo egrrees fairly well with the description of 
this one and rune to It tn the key, but differs in having the very long 

and bifid. Both sexes are before me. I have not eeen Parent’e form. 

Hob.—South Australia. 

Parentia skparata Parent. 

ConiylottvlM sp.. Hardy. Aust. Zocl. vl. 1880 , iso (m key).-oo»d*toetwli,« 
separatus Parent. Ann. Soc. Sci, Bruxelles, (B) IJI, iggg, lg 7 ^ jtg 
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The oniy females 1 have been able to associate with this species have the 
femora and tibiae entirely yellow. These occur together and are duite common; 
I have not seen females with legs like those of the male or males with legs 
like those of the females. Also the female is green in colour. 

Hab. —Tasmania; Generally distributed over the eastern half of the island 
from December to March. Victoria: Common in the Melbourne district. 

Pahet^tia dispab Macquart. 

Pailopus dispar Macquart, IHjH. ISxot., suppl. 4, 1849, 126.— Sciapus dispar 
White, Pi 'ov. Roy, Soc. Tasmania, 1916, 261,—Chryso^omo dispar Parent, Ann. 
«oc. Set. Bruxelles (Vol. Jub.), xlvi, 1926, 18; and (B) 111, 1982, 109. 

Hab, —New South Wales. 


Chbysosoma Gudrin. 

Chrysosoma Gudrln, Voy. Coq. Zool., 1881, Atlas, Tab. xx, 25, vii. 

The species I place in this genus have the third segment of the antennae 
at least one and a half times longer than broad and the very long conical appear¬ 
ance with the arista placed terminally. The median cross-vein Is sinuous on all 
described forms and probably all species with the straight median cross-vcln 
are best relegated to Sciapus until its true associations can be worked out. 

Doubtless Chrysosoma as here understood is a complex group; nevertheless 
there seems to be a general alliance between the majority of them. 

Key to species of Chrysosoma, based mainly on malee. 

1. Arista with a spatulate apex . callosum Parent. 

Arista simple, at most slightly ilattened at apex and then white in that area ... 2 

2. Wings entirely fu.scous or almost so. Dong black hairs on frons . . funerals I’arent. 

Wings with fuscous markings. Costa ciliated . interruptvm Becker. 

Wings hyaline . 3 

.T. intermediate legs on male with the fourth tarsai segment slightly enlarged and 

longer than the two prior segments united . caelicum Parent. 

Intermediate legs of male with tarsi not so formed . I 

4, Anterior femora yellow, the others black . dirersicolor Parent. 

All femora yellow or practically so. Hind tibiae with a iilaek ring on male. Fourth 
segment of intermediate tarsi W'hite on male . leuvopogon Wiedemann. 

Heteropbilopub Bigot. 

Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent, France, (3) lii, 1869, pp. 215, 224. 

Type, by original designation, Psllopus grandia Macq., Australia. 

A natural group is formed by cinguHpe.s (syn. grand is) and associated species 
dlatingulBhable by characters given In the key to genera. 

Key to species of HeteropsUopus. 

1. Wings clear. Arista subapioal on n very short third segment. Two pairs of 

scutellar bristles . cinguUpcs Walker. 

Wings marked. Usually a dorsal arieta and one pair of scutellar bristles . 2 

2. Wings lightly shaded along veins . jacquelinei Parent. 

Wings with spots limited to cross-veins and any shading elsewhere exceedingly 

faint ... breoicornls Macq. 

Wings with well marked fascia .. 3 

3. Apical segments of Intermediate tarsi peculiarly formed on male. With conspicuous 

bristles on tibiae . ingenuus Brichson. 

Segments of intermediate tarsi more normal but with a fringe of cilia. With rather 
Inconspicuous bristles on tibiae . plumifer Beck. 

Hetebopsilopub orNGULiPEs Walker. 

Psitopus cinguUpea Walker, Ent, Mag., 11, 1835, 472; Parent, Ann. Mag, Hat. 
Hist, (10) xiii, 1984, 9. — Chrysosoma eingnlipcs Hardy, Aust. Zooh, vl, 1990, 126. — 
Psitopus sydneyensis Macquart, IHpt, Exot., suppl. 1, 1846, P. xl, f. 16.*—Psilopas 
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Hdnepenitis Macquart. ibid., suppl. 2, 1847, 66: White, Proc. Roy. Soc. l^asrmnia, 
1916, 251.— Psilopm grandia Macquart, ibid., suppl. 4, 1849, 126; Parent, Ann. Sac. 
6 fci. Bruxelles, (B) lii, 1932, 231 (synonymy).— Psilopus^ exlmius Walker, Ins. 
Baund. Dipt., i, 1852, 209; Parent. Ann. May. Nat. Hist, (10) xlil, 1934, 16.— 
Psilopua anguloaus Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. Ft'ance, (6) x, 1890, 286: Parent, Ann. 
tSoc. Hci. Bruxelles, (B) Hi, 1932, 216.— ChrysoaoTna atatum Becker, Cap. Zool., 
1. (4), 1922, 188. fig. 159; Parent. Ann. 8foc. Sci. Bruxelles, (B) lii, 1932, 109.— 
Ohryaosoma micana Parent, ibid., 1932, 109 .—? Chryaosoma metallicurn Parent, 
Ibid,, 1932, 118. 

Much of the above synonymy ie recognized by Parent who added 
Macq. and micans Par. to the list. The new synonymy Is angulosus Big. and 
metallicurn Par. I have a specimen of the latter, but regard it as a variation 
and it will require a male before it can be established definitely as a distinct 
species; meanwhile it seems to me advisable to place the name as a possible 
synonym. 

ifab.—Queensland to Victoria. 

Heteropsilopits BREVicoRNJfi MacQuart. 

Psilopus l)7'evicornis Macq., llipf. Exot., suppl. 4, 1849, 124.— Sciapus 

brevlaornis White, Proc. Roy. 8oc. Tasmania, 1916, 249; Hardy, Aust. Zool., vi, 
1930, 126; Parent, Ann. Soc. 8oi. Bruxelles (Vol. Jub.), 1926, 16; and (B) Hi, 1932, 
,117.— "t Psilopus ttenustus Walker, Ins. Bound. Dipt., i, 1858, 209; Parent, Ann. 
Mag. Nat. Hist,, (10) xlll, 1934, 36.— Psilopus chrysurgus Schiner, Novara Reise 
Dipt., 1863* 214.— Chrysosoma chrysurgum Becker, Cap. Zool., i, (4), 1922, 172; 
Parent, Ann. 8oc. Sci. Bruxelles, (B) Hi, 1932, 109; Hardy, Aust. Zool., vl, 1930, 
126.—“JSciapas chalcctis White, Proc. Kop. Noc. Tasmania, 1916, 260.—Chrv«o»omo 
volucre Becker, Cap. Zool, i, (4), 1922, 142, figs. 74-6; Hardy, Atti*f. Zool, vi, 
1980, 126.— Sciopus himaculalus Parent, Ann, Soe. Sci. Bruxelles, (B) Hi, 1932, 
117, figs. 7-9. 

The above synonymy is new. Parent agrees with me, In a letter, that his 
form is the same as Becker's, but is not yet prepared to give assurance that 
these are identical with MacquarPs type which is incomplete. Nevertheless, he 
writes that he can find nothing to disagree with this synonymy in the descriptions. 
The names given by Walker, Schiner, and White, according to the descriptions, 
would also fall to synonymy, and there can be no doubt in this respect concerning 
Schiner’s description, whilst that of White applies evidently to a variation. 

In describing Walker gives the characters of a male with wing 

marks, whereas Parent, redescribing from Walker's material, refers to a female 
without wing marks, missing the appendix to the median cross-vein, but apparently 
agreeing in other respects. 

Hah.—New South Wales to Tasmania. Records would indicate that this species 
occurs widely over Australia. 

Heterofbilofvb inoenukjs ErichBon. 

Psilopus ingenuus Erlcheon, Arch. /. Nat., xlii, 1842, 278.—^Sciapus ingtnius 
Hardy, Aitsf. Zool., vl, 1980, 127.—Sciapus trifasciatus White, Proc, Roy. Boc. 
Tasmania, 1016, 248; nec Macquart, 1849.—Sciopus glorioaus Parent, Ann. Boc. 
Boi. Bruxelles, Hi, 1982, 119. 

The above synonymy is amended from that of my catalogue, with Parent's 
name added as a new synonym. 

Hah.—Tasmania (abundant) and Victoria, The species Is plentiful in the 
Melbourne district* and there are females before mo from Adelaide, South 
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Australia, and from the extreme north (Tooloom) of New South Wales, and these 
apparently are the same species, 

HKTKROpsiLoers TEiKAsoiATrs MacQuart. 

Pailopus trifa&ciatuit Macquart, Dipt. Exot., suppl. 4, 1849, 126.— Chryxosoma 
trifasciatum Becker, Cap. Zool, 1, (4), 1922, 176; Parent, Ann. Soc. Pci. Bruxellex, 
(B) Iti, 1932, 109."~i?ciopu5 trifasciatus Parent, Bull. Mus. Hist. Not., (2) 1v, 
1932, 879; and Anv. 8oc. Bci. B7'uxe4h\i, (B) liii, 1933, 179. 

By comparison of the figures with specimens of ingeuuuft, I conclude that 
Parent has been misled In regarding trifasciatus Macq. as distinct from ingenuus. 
It seems probable that his figure, made from one of Macquart's specimens, is the 
result of faulty interpretation due to the specimen being In poor condition and 
not to differences In actual structure. This matter needs elucidating, but in the 
meanwhile the above references are kept separate. 

Hetebopsiloptis plumifer Becker. 

Sciapuft ptumifer Becker, Cap. Zooh, i, (4), 1922, 206, figs. 183-4; Parent, 
A1X71. Sov.. 8ci. BruxellCH, (B) Hi, 1938, 122. 

From near Becker^s type locality comes a form that is to be distinguished 
from ingenuua Er. by structures, some of which are mentioned In Becker’s 
description, and this form doubtless will prove conspecifle with plumiftr. The 
anterior tarsi are much longer than those on Brlchson’s species, being one and 
a half times longer than the anterior tibiae. This occurs on both sexes, and the 
male has the posterior tarsi similarly much longer. Also the tibiae are relatively 
bristleless in appearance, the bristles being small and yellow instead of well 
developed and black. In addition the male has the intermediate tarsi ciliated for 
their complete length and none of the segments are otherwise ornamented. 

Hah. —New South Wales: Blue Mts. 

SoiAPiTs Zeller. 

Zeller, /sis, xi, 1842, 831. 

Other than those with wing markings, there are very few species below that 
lend themselves to ready recognition, but I have made an attempt to give a key 
that will aid in the determination of species. Many forms are known only from 
the female, and the species I have been able to identify are marked with an 
asterisk (*), 


1. 


3. 


4. 


6. 


6 . 

7 , 


licp to ftpeoiro of Sclaint9. 


Wings with distinct markings. Median cross-vein straight . 2 

Wings without markings, clear or more or less suffused with grey . 5 

Two bands joined at the base along costa ... 3 

Not so marked .*. 4 

Third radial vein distinctly though slightly sinuous. Hypopygium long, with 

laterally directed and rounded lamellae . *oonnexu$ Walk. 

Third radial vein not sinuous. Hypopygium short and lamellae apically directed 

and pointed .. proximno Par. 

Wings with two fascia across wings, usually complete and basal one not quite 

reaching costa. IiameUae not exserted beyond apex of hypopygium . 

...... *di9oretifa9eiatU9 Macq. 

Wings with Interrupted bands, making four spots, two of which touch costa. I«amellae 
long, exserted well beyond apex of hypopygium . Quadrimaculatns Par. 


Median cross-vein sinuous . 6 

Median cross-vein straight or practically so . 8 

AU coxae black . 7 

Anterior coxae yellow . diHHoilig Par. 

Squama black .... imparile Par. 

Squama yellow. Male with a fringe of cilia on Intermediate tarsi . noMIe Par. 
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8. LeRS entirely black. Ba«e of fifth radial vein recurrent . *atwtraic»«<« Schln. 

Legs otherwise colo^ired. Radial vein not recurrent at base .* • • • ® 

9. Femora black or metallic-green, but yellow at aiaex . “ulyro/aeciatue Macq. 

Femora entirely yellow .... 

to. Hypopygium with elongated processes on lamellae . 11 

Hypopyglum presumably without such processes . 12 

11, With two pairs of such processes . aiiowtalicojuis Beck. 

With three pairs cjf such processes . *triaoutatua Hardy. 

12. Third radial vein strongly bent downwards towards the first median vein and away 

from the second radial. First median vein branches remote from the median 

cross-vein by alnmt one and a half times the length of the latter .. 

. X/raoiliaenfria Far. 

Wings normal . 13 

j;j. Antennae entirely black . 1* 

Antennae yellow . Ifi 

Jl. Knoea black .. .sablec/Ks Walk. 

At most only knees of posterior legs black .. Ifi 

15, Face purallol-sided . chctiaciitatuH Par. 

Wyes converging on face . nigrociUatxia Par. 

J6. Hypopygium with four long sinuous apical bristles on each lamella •'sordidMw Par. 

Hypopyglum presumably not so formed . 17 

17. First median vein bent, with a low circular arch, practically a ipmdrant . 

. jonu/ns l*ar. 

First median vein bent to a broad rectangular arch . * mollis Par. 


SciAPiH MORoyAKC'i.vTUs Macquarl. 

Psilopus nigrofaaciatufi Macquart^ /Jfpt, iSacot., suppl. 4, 1849, 126.— 

Condylostylus niorofasclatuit Parent, Bull Mus, Nat, Hist. Boris, (2), iv, 1932, 
876.— Psilopus vUluun Schiner, Novara HeAse Dipt., 1868, 216.— Oondylostylus 
viduus Becker, Cap. Zool, 1, (4), 1922, 220; Hardy, Aust. Zool, vi, 1930, 131; 
Parent, Ann. Afoc. Hci. Bruxelles, Hi, 1932, 127.—r/irj/sosom.a regale Parent, Ibid., 
Hi. 1982. 111. 

Schlnor^s name is placed hero as a new synonym. Both sexes are before me 
and the male agrees with the description of regale which was placed by Parent as 
a synonym of nigrofasciatust after seeing the type. 

Hab.—New South Wales. 


SciAeuw st:»hKC'ruB Walker. 

Psilopus sublecius Walker, Dis. ^^aund. Dipt., 1, 1852. ^IL^^ondylostylua 
siiblecfws Parent, Ana. illap. .V«f. (10), xlll, 1934, 31. 

The identity of this species is unknown, and for Us probable position in the 
key I depend entirely upon Walker^a description. 

Hab, —Tasmania. 


SoiAPus aoBimuTs Parent. 

Sciopus sordidus Parent, Mitt. Zool Mus. Hamburg, xllU, 1928, 193; Parent, 
Ann. Soc. 8cl Bruxelles, (B) HI. 1932, 123; Hardy, Aust, Zool., vi. 1930, 132.— 
Sciaptt# anomalipennis Hardy, Ibid., vi, 1930. 128, tigs. 1, 2; Parent. Ann Soc Soi 
Bruxelles, (B) Hi, 1932, 117. 

A male trom Victoria agrees with -S', anomalipennis Hardy, having Identical 
characters except that the hypopyglum is apparently larger and reaches the apex 
of the fourth abdominal segment, whereas on Queensland specimens it reaches 
to between the apex and middle of the fifth segment. Parent, who has only 
seen the female of his form and both sexes of mine, is in agreement with me. 
regarding them as cohspeciftc. 

Hab *—Queensland to Victoria. A male from Carrum, in the latter State, 
is In the collection of Niv, F. £3. Wilson. 
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Hydrophobinae. 

Already five genera recognized as occurring in Australia are listed under this 
subfaniUy, namely: Hydropliorua Fallen, Paraliptus Bezzl^ Liparomyia White. 
ASfcorpittru« Parent, and Paranthinophilun Parent. To these must be added 
Thinophilus Wahlbg., recorded here for the first time. The genus was discovered 
by Mr. L. Wassell and myself when making an unsuccessful attempt to secure 
Paraliptust only two specimens of which are hitherto known, both taken by 
Mr. Wassell at a light when on camping trips with a motor-boat, and both 
specimens were sent to the late Dr. B. W. Ferguson. 

Hydrophouus praecox l.<ehm. 

Parent, Ann. Soc. 8ci, Bruxelles, (B) lii, 1932, 71. 

Records of this species are given by Parent from Canberra and New' South 
Wales. Specimens from Sydney and Hobart are before me and were mentioned 
(erroneously aa two species) in my catalogue without specific determination. 
The species conforms well with Lundbeck’s description {TJiptera Dayiica, Iv, 
1912, p. 346), 


TiiTNOPKn.TTS wAsaEiLi, n. sp. 

cj. The whole body is covered with a blue-green iridescence with purple 
tinges more or less obscured by a pulverulent olive-yellow. The antennae have 
the two basal segments yellow, the third black or mainly so, and the palpi 
also yellow'. One pair each of vertical, ocellar and postvertlcaJ bristles all black, 
and one row of white postoculars that gives place to black towards the vertex 
and where extra bristles tend to form two rows, the second row* numbering up 
to three bristles or may be absent. Some yellow and white hairs form a small 
scanty beard. 

Each side of the prothorax are four short black bristles placed in a row. 
The mesonotum Is without hairs, except for a small group of short stiff ones 
that run into eight doraocentral bristles, the last two only being strongly 
developed. Outside these there is a line of four bristly hairs reaching the trans¬ 
verse suture, beyond which, in the same line, two supra-alar bristles occur. 
One each of humeral, posthumeral, notopleural and postalar bristles stand Isolated 
except for two bristly hairs on the humeral tubercle. Two pairs of .bristles occur 
on the scutellum. Some scanty long hairs occur on the propleura anterior in 
position to the spiracle, otherwise the pleura is bare. The abdomen contains six 
normal large segments uniformly covered with black stiff hairs, followed by 
a complex of much reduced segments and the hypopygium which is mainly 
retracted into a groove on the venter and refiexed. but showing a Y-«hape 
induced by two diverging slender parts reaching the fourth segment. 

The anterior coxae are yellow, with long black hairs placed anteriorly, and 
covered with a pulverulent white. The remainder of the anterior legs are 
similarly yellow except the apical tarsi, which are stained with black, the 
whole being covered with short scanty black hairs and only four bristles occur 
all on the anterior side of the tibiae. The Intermediate and posterior coxae 
are yellow with a pulverulent grey that makes them unicolorous with the pleura, 
the remainder being coloured as the anterior legs, but the bristles of the 
tibiae are more plentiful and more generally distributed. The posterior coxae 
have a lateral bristle. The venation is typical. 

The female is similar, but only five abdominal segments are to be detected 
and on the anterior coxae only short black hairs occur. 
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Hah. —Queensland; Southporti December, 1982| and January, 1933; 7 males 
and 12 females, occurring plentifully on the uncovered tidal mud around Mangrove 
swamps. 

Note ,—In Parent's key, this species runs to Parathinophilus, but may be 
separated by the absence of acrostichal bristles and other characters. 

Refin'enoea. 

Hakoy, G. H.~^Auatralian Zoologiat, vl, 1D80, pp. I24-134. (Contains full references to 
literature except those of Parent’s papers.) 

Parhnt, O.— Ann. 8oc. Soi. BruxeUea, <B) xlvl, 1926, pp. 206*229 ; xHx, 1929, pp. 169-246 ; 
lii, 1932, pp. 105*176, 215-281; IHi, 1983, pp. 170-187, 

-—3fUi. Zool Mua. namhnrg, xUU, 1928, pp. 166-198. 

--.— Hull. Mua, Niat. Nat. Paria, (2), iv, 1932, 872-881. 

-.— Steti. JSnt. Zeii.t xclil, 1982, pp. 220-241. 

—*-.— Ann, Mag. Nat. tiiat,, (10), xUl, 1934, pp. 1-38. 



ADDITIONS TO OUU KNOWLEDGE OF THE FLORA OP THE NARRABBBN 

STAGE OF THE HAWKESBURY SERIES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

By N. A. Burges, M.Sc. 

(Plate X; eleven Text-ligiires.) 
tRoad 28th Auiyxist, 19Sr».l 

During 1933 a systematic examination was undertaken by the Students* 
Geological Society of the University of Sydney of the fossil flora of portions 
of the Narrabeen Stage. This Stage is as yet very Imperfectly known, 
notwithstanding its ready accessibility from Sydney. Plant remains and 
geological data were collected. The Research Committee of the Society 
consisted of its President, Mr. M. D. Garretty (Chairman), Mr. N. A. Burges, 

M. Sc., of the botanical staff at the University of Sydney, and Mr. S. W. Carey, 
B.Sc. The following members participated in the excursions which were held 
in addition to frequent committee visits: Misses T. Christie, M. Cogle, 
G. Edgecombe, M. Hayward, B. E. Johnston, V. M. B. May, D. Peaice, N. Repin, 

N, Robards. E. J. Thompson, N. L. Wilkie; Messrs. F. A. Hanlon, D. J. Lee, 
R. McGlynn, K. MacKinnon, W. McNiven, K. Mosher, W, Nichols, L. Noakes, 
J. Pryke, M. L. Wade, J. Yager. 

Thanks are due to Dr. A, B, Walkom for much help In connexion with the 
plant determinations, and also to Professor T. G. B. Osborn, and to Professor 
L. A. Cotton, for permission to carry out work in the Departments of Botany 
and Geology, respectively, in the University of Sydney, The geological notes on 
the Narrabeen Stage are due to Mr. M. D. Garretty. 

GEOLoaiOAL Summary, 

The Trlasslc Hawkesbury Series of the Sydney District has been divided 
Into three stages, the lowest being the Narrabeen Stage. This Is for the most 
part conformable with the underlying Kamilaroi (Permo.Carbonlferou8) Coal 
Measures; it is overlain conformably by the Hawkesbury Sandstone Stage. 
U was placed by the late Sir T, W. Edgeworth David (1932) as early Trlasslc 
(Lower Bunter), and the beds were tentatively regarded as Lower Trlasslc 
on botanical grounds by Walkom (1918). Fossil flsh and a labyrinthodont lead 
to the same conclusion. Unio Indicates the freshwater nature of the sedlmento. 
The palaeontological equivalent of the structural continuity of Palaeoeoic and 
Mesozoic exists locally as a gradation in the flora for a few feet (Dun, 1910). 

The Stage forms part of the Sydney Geosyncline, and has at Sydney a 
maximum thickness of about 1,800 feet It thins out to the south (about Kiama), 
west (about Llthgow), and north (Gunnedah and Murrurundl), and Is truncated 
to the east at the coastline. Outcrops are in general restricted to the coast 
and margin of the geosyncline, The sediments near Sydney consist largely 
of shales and carbonaceous shales, with associated sandstones, tuffs, and hard 

L 
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fontainebleau sandstone in thin bands. To the north, west, and south, coarser 
types prevail. On the South Coast near Otford numerous pebbles apparently 
derived from a Narrabeen conglomerate were found; these in part closely 
resemble certain Upper Devonian lavas from Yalwal (50-60 miles to the south- 
south-west). Fragments of large trees and smaller plant remains occur here 
in a charred state in the tuffs, indicating proximity to points of eruption. These 
occurrences strengthen the view (David, 1887) that ‘The probable source of these 
(cupriferous, see below] particles is the line of volcanic country between Klama 
and Mlttagong". 

A kind of rhythmical alternation of sandstone and shale, on various scales, 
is not uncommon. The coarser bands frequently have macerated plant remains 
showing internal signs of far-carrlnge, while much better preserved specimens 
occur in the finer laminae. Important and distinctive beds are the Eatheria Shales, 
Cupriferous Tuffs, and the Chocolate Shales. The first (with E. coghlani) overlie 
the Kamilarol sediments for about 660 feet, below Sydney. Copper-bearing tufts 
follow for about 40 feet at Sydney, and also occur higher in the Stage, associated 
with Chocolate Shales. The latter form a band up to 170 feet thick near Sydney, 
near the top of the Stage; elsewhere they thin out, and may split into several 
bands. The Chocolate Shale is considered to be a redistributed tuff, with admixed 
sediment. The top of the upper Chocolate Shale zone is sometimes taken “for 
convenience’* (Harper, 1916) as the actual top of the Narrabeen Stage, but this 
is not the case, as it may continue for some distance higher up, as at Sydney. 
This is important, since most of the plants described were collected not far above 
the upper limit of the chocolate shale, the principal localities being; Turrimetta 
Head, Mona Vale, Avalon, and Terrigal. (For a sketch geological map of the 
area see Culey, 1932.) 

Kecent work (Chiley, 1932) on ripple-marks lias shown “the Triasslc Narrabeen 
lAke as a shallow, subsiding, freshwater lake, probably elongated In a N.B.-B.W. 
direction. Surrounding it one would see areas of low relief from which the 
sediments are brought down and deposited quietly in the lake, the prevailing calm 
being interrupted by local disturbances and ejections of tuffs followed again by 
quiet sedimentation*’. Washaways are common in sectional form in the cliffs and 
could be due to sub-aerial erosion, or to local channels in sheet flood erosion. 
There is abundant evidence of deposition in separate hollows or lakes, and the 
beds are lenticular (in extent measurable usually as a fraction of a mile). For 
this reason the Society’s original project of zoning the Stage by its flora is seen 
to be impracticable. Periodical floods seem to have brought sediment and plants 
for some distance, forming persistent pebble bands and torrential bedding, 
accompanied by plant remains in a macerated condition. At quieter times plants 
would come merely from the borders of the individual ponds, and be gently covered 
by fine sediment. That at times part of the area was dry land is indicated by the 
occurrence in Interformatlonal conglomerates (as at Mona Vale immediately above 
the Chocolate Shale) of fragments of already solidified shale from elsewhere in the 
Stage; one such fragment contains a well-preserved Vladophlebis. 

The work of this paper, geological and botanical, has thus given to the 
Narrabeen Landscape a greater heterogeneity than was formerly supposed. While 
occasional events of an all-embracing nature took place, the more peaceful times 
saw semi-isolated and moisture-zoned plant communities around the separate 
small lakes» resembling numerous oases in a desert of what was probably dry 
land (plain of accumulation). 
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Certain structures were described by Walkom (1925, plate xxxl, figs. 7-9) as 
"Plantae Incertae sedis”. Of these, figs. 7 and 8 have been referred to Araucarites 
sydnrycn.sU (q.v.). Occurrences of the structure represented by fig. 9 were found 
to be quite numerous on certain horizons at Turrimetta Head. They were found 
not to be referable to a plant or plants, but to be concretions. They are generally 
dome-shaped, with surface, and the cavity of the overlying shale, striated radially 
and having a slickenaided appearance. Slides show that the concretions have 
formed in bands of shale with an unusually fine texture; no nucleus was observed 
as such. Application of the criteria of Richardson (1921) did not lead to decisive 
classification, but there seems no doubt In this case that the concretions are 
subsequent rather than contemporaneous. Nodules of an apparently similar type, 
but without the slickensldes, have been collected in the Trlassic Wlanamatta 
Stage at Strathfield. 


Plant Debcriptions. 

The following section of the paper contains descriptions of plants found 
during the course of the work. Some record additional features for species already 
described, while others are new species. Well-known plants previously recorded 
from the Narrabeen stage are not discussed, as‘these have been treated fully by 
Walkom (1925). 

The distribution of the plants is interesting—seldom were many typos found 
on one horizon. Usually the beds contained Thinnfi-ldia and PhpUotheca almost 
to the exclusion of other plants, but here and there beds occur which contain little 
or no Thinnfeldia but are rich in other plants. At Mona Vale an horizon was 
found in which all the plant remains were referable to XraMcarife.v; at Avalon 
extensive beds were found with WilUamsonia stems. 

Of the following records, the occurrence of fossil wood of the cupressinoid 
type from the base of the Triassic is of most interest. 

Lycopodia LE8. 

LveosTnoBUs j.oNoicAULis, n. Bp. Text-fig. 1. 

Included in the material collected from Avalon are several specimens of cones. 
These structures are borne on stems which in some cases are a metre in length. 
The stems are 2 cm. wide and very long, they show no trace of stmeture other 
than a few longitudinal strlations, some of which are probably due to folding 
during preservation. The cone Itself is about 8 cm. long by 4 cm. wide and tapers 
away towards the apex. It resembles fairly closely in general appearance a male 
cone of Macrozamia spiralis even to the suggestion of pointed sporophylla with 
upturned ends, becoming longer towards the apex of the cone. The sporophylls 
are spirally arranged. Little can be made of their structure. The specimens are 
partly casts and partly composed of organic matter. Treatment with hydrofluoric 
acid followed by nitric acid and potassium chlorate shows the presence of the 
remains of both thick and thin walled cells and structures which are probably 
spores; these are much distorted but would be about in diameter. 

Fiuoales. 

Todites narrabeenensib, n. sp. Text-fig. 2. 

Fronds pinnate, probably 80-50 cm. long or more, pinnae linear, plxmatisect, 
at least 20 cm. long; 3-6 mm. broad in the fertile material, 5-8 mm. In the 
sterile; the segments In the fertile material orbicular or reduced to crenulations 
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of the pinna margin; segments of sterile pinnae acute, slightly falcate. Sporangia 
scattered over the undersurface as in T, WiUiamsoni (Brong.). 

T. narraheetif^nsis differs from T, Willia7nso7Xi in Its much smaller size and 
its sharp distinction of the sterile from the fertile material. 

Material of this species is not plentiful and appears to be concentrated in two 
or three layers in the grey shales about forty feet above the chocolate layers. 
Specimens were collected from T'urrimetta Head. Mona Vale and Avalon. 



Text-flg. 1 .—Lyooatrobus longiaaulis. Cone and jiortion of stalk, x i. Specimen 
No. 2003.* 

Text-fig. 2,—Todifta o, Fertile frond, x i; b, pinna showing 

sporangia, x |; c, sterile pinnae, x Specimen No. 2004. 

Text-llgs. 3, 1.—Caulopfcria ap.? 3, Stem with expanded apex, x 4, Leaf scar 
enlarged, x 2$. 

Text-fig. 5.—Expanded apex of a stem probably referable to Caulopteris, x 
Specimen No. 3006. 

Text-figs. 6, 6a.—Odonfoptcris dubia. 6, Frond, x Ga, Portion enlarged, x 2. 
Specimen No. 2007. 


Pern Stems. 

Caulopteris sp.? Text-figs. 3, 4. 

In one horizon at Avalon, large numbers of casts and impressions of stems 
were found. Some of these are quite large—up to 6 cm. in width and 20 cm. long. 
The main part of the stem is covered with a series of scars, irregularly placed but 
tending to form rows with ridges of raised tissue between them. These ridges 
are usually not regular and are often oblique to the main axis of the stem. The 
apex is slightly expanded, bearing scars more closely set and less typical in 
shape. Intermediate types of scars are present at the base of the expanded 

• The numbers are those of specimens in the collection oMhT^eology^Dep^^ 
University of Sydney, 
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portion. The stem is probably partly or wholly decorticated in the lower region. 
The scars are elliptical, 2-3 min, by 1-5 mm. <Text-flg. 4), and show markings 
which are interpreted as representing an upper sclerenchyma band of tissue and 
a U-sliaped vascular strand, 

Tlie specimen illustrated in Text-figure 5 probably also belongs here. Both 
are referred with doubt to the genus Oaulojderis. 

Ptebi DOSrEIlM s ? 

? Taknioptebts ujndulata, n. sp. Plate x, fig. 1. 

Leaf linear, at least 0*5 metre long, 1*4 cm. wide, midrib very prominent, 
about 2 mm., lamina very regularly undulate in most specimens, venation 
taenlopteroid, at right angles to the midrib, veins very delicate, numerous, 30 
per cm. 

This species resembles in some ways T. spathulatUf but no basal or apical 
parts have been seen even in pieces 40 cm. long. 

Odontopteius bubia, n. sp. Text-fig. 6, 6a. 

Leaves simple, linear, lanceolate, 10-12 cm. long, 2 cm. wide, pinnatisected 
segments rounded, venation odontopteroid. Tapering at the base. 

Ginkqoai.ks. 

I. 

Baieha Simmondhi (Shirley). Text-figs. 7, 8. 

Several specimens are probably referable to this Queensland species. There 
is in one specimen (Text-fig. 8) a suggestion of a midvein in each linear segment. 
This may be due to folding during preservation, or may indicate that the specimen 
belongs elsewhere. It is certainly larger than the average JSah'ra 



Text-figs. 7, 8. —Baicra Himmondei (Shirley), 7, I’urtlon of leaf, x |. 8, r*ortlon of 

leaf, X L Speclmenn No. 2008, 2009. 

Text-fig. 9,—narrobaeiteKais Walkom. Leaf showing petiole, x i. 
Specimen No. 2012. 

Text-figs, 10, 11.-—Arau<Jar«e« aydnei/en^U Walkom. 10, Cross section of cone, x 
11, Cone scale, x 2. Specimens No, 2010, 2011. 
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HHIIMOOPBIB NARRABKKNEN 81 B WtllkOm. TeXt-flg. 9. 

Further material of the above species confirms Walkom's (1926) opinion that 
it belongs to RhipidopsiH rather than Psygmophplluvi, The specimen figured 
(Text-fig. 9) poasesses a petiole about 5 cm. long—it agrees with that figured by 
Walkom (1925» fig. 4, PI. xxx) in having the two segments forming the leaf blade. 

CONlKKt{AI.K«. 

ARAtJCAKITKS SYDNEYENSIB WalkOlll. TCXt-flgS. 10, 11. 

The following additions can be made to the description of the above species. 

The remains described by Walkom of this species are evidently those of 
megaspore cones. The specimens illustrated by Walkom (1925, PI. xxxi, figs. 7, 8) 
and placed by him in Plantae Incertae Sedis are probably cross sections of a cone 
referable to this species. 

A large series of specimens obtained from Mona Vale shows that the cones 
were preserved in such a way that all aspects of the cone may be examined. The 
cones appeared to fracture easily and many were preserved showing cross-sections 
in which the scales may be seen in situ (cf. Text-fig. 11). Large numbers of 
detached cone scales were also found. 

The cone scales are approximately triangular, about 1 cm. long and about 
5 mm. broad, tipped by a short point, with a marked ridge along one side. 

Petrified Material. 

Previous descriptions of plants from the Narrabeen Stage have been made 
from casts, impressions or carbonized remains. During the present investigation, 
material was obtained from Terrigal which, ullhough unpromising in surface 
view, was well preserved and yielded good sections. Two trips were made to 
the locality, one by Mr. Noakes, In 1933, who was making a reconnaissance of the 
area when he found the first piece of material, and a second in 1934 when other 
members of the society accompanied Mr. Noakes and collected specimens of at 
least two species. 

The remains consisting of petrified stems were embedded in the tuffaceous 
sandstones which form the cliffs of the Skillion and the headlands immediately 
to the south. These cliffs In most places are difficult to climb, so the main 
collecting was carried out among the fallen rock. In one instance material was 
obtained on the cliff face. Nowhere did the plant remains seem to be at all 
plentiful, and three to four hours' careful search revealed only six pieces of stem. 

When dug from the matrix the specimens are usually surrounded by a layer 
of coaly material which is more or less prlsmatlzed. Frequently they are rounded 
at the ends, suggesting that disintegration has occurred before preservation. 
Considerable crushing has occurred, but this has been Irregular and areas of 
undisturbed material are available for examination. The preservation is due to 
infiltration of calcareous substances, and much of the original carbonaceous 
material is still present. The cellular structure is well retained and the tracheidal 
pitting is easily visible. Xn some specimens the protoxylem elements and the pith 
cells are recognizable. 

Three forms of the material are present, two of these can be assigned to 
Cuprcfisinoxylon; the third Is difficult to place, but is here considered as 

Ccdroxylon. 
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CU1*BE8S1N0XYU>N NOVAK-VALESIAE, H. «p. Plate X, flgB. 2“5. 

The specimens are portions of stems or branches, and vary in length, one 
measuring 70 cm. Owing to compression and also disintegration, they have 
assumed an oval shape. 6*5 cm. by 2*8 cm., with an ex-centric pith. The pith 
la well preserved in some pieces but In others has been lost; it measures 3-8 mm. 
In diameter. The cells increase in size towards the centre. iQfi-QOfi in diameter, 
the walls with circular pits, air spaces between the cells triangular. Sg. Protoxylem 
endarch, tending to be split up Into wedge-shaped pieces. Trachelds nearest the 
pith sniall, 10^, annular or spiral, metaxylem larger, 30 m. scalariform. Secondary 
wood showing somewhat irregular annual rings. 0-6-3 mm. wide; spring trachelds 
large. 80-40^, slightly in'egular, summer trachelds smaller, 20~30 m, and thicker 
walled, pits in a single row, bordered with circular orifice, rims of sanio apparently 
poorly developed, usually not distinguishable; checking Is evident. Hays simple, 
2“8 cells deep, usually 2-4, the cells 20 by 30 m i*i tangential section and 50-60 m 
long, tangential pits not clearly shown, 2-4 in the field. Proportion of medullary 
ray to the wood in tangential section about 1:15. Kesln tissue consisting of 
isolated rows of parenchyma cells fairly evenly distributed, abundant. 

In addition to tho above, there is material of CupriJasinoxylon (PI. x, fig. 6) 
very similar to C. «oroe-ro/osiac but differing somewhat. Tlie general features 
vary little in essential points, the differences being more apparent than real. In 
cross-section tho protoxylem is more irregular than In C. notJac-valesiae as is the 
secondary xylem. The only well marked feature is the size of the medullary 
rays, which are 6-9 cells deep and usually narrower than in C. novae-valesiac, 

? Ceduoxylon tutassicum, n. sp. PI. x, figs. 7-9. 

Specimens are parts of stem showing fairly well preserved pith and xylem, 
oval in cross-section, partly due to crushing and partly to weathering or decay 
prior to embedding. 

The pith is about 8 mm. In diameter, the cells about 40 m in diameter, the walls 
not very definitely pitted. Protoxylem fairly abundant, in wedge-shaped pieces 
jutting into the pith. The smaller elements spiral, 15 m in diameter, the larger 
scalariform, 25m in diameter. Secondary wood with well-marked annual rings 

2- 4 mm. apart. Trachelds 30 m diameter, the summer wood composed of 
slightly smaller tmohelds with thicker walls, bordered pits in a single row, with 
oblique orifices, rims of sanio very distinct, checking well marked. Rays simple, 

3- 10 cells deep, usually 4-5 deep, cells 18 m by 25 m in tangential section, 50-60 m 
long in radial section^ walls with 2-6 pits in the field. Wood parenchyma scarce, 
one or two cells among the summer wood, resinous. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE X. 

Fig. 1.—? Taeniopteriit undulata, n. sp. (Specimen No. 2005). 

Figs. 2-B.— Ctiprenainoxylon novap-*valvifiae, ii. «p. 2, Transverse section of pith and 

protoxylem. 3, Secondary wood showing annual rings. 4, Tangential section of the 
wood. 5, Radial section of the wood showing the bordered pits. 

Fig. 6.— Oupreasinoxylojt, sp. Primary wood and early secondary wood. 

Figs. 7-9.~ -Cefltroxj/iott iriaaaiciim., n, ap. 7, Longitudinal section of the protoxylem. 
8, X.rt>ngitudlnal section of the secondary w'f)od. 9, Longitudinal section through a 
medullary ray. 



UPPER PERMIAN INSECTS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. III. 

THE ORDER COPEOUN ATHA. 
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P.R.S.N.Z., F.R.E.S.. F.G.S. 

(With thirteen Text-figures.) 

TRead 28th Augiist, IPSTi.) 

This paper is u continuation of the series which I began in 1926 (TiUyard, 
19260 ) with a paper dealing with the Upper Permian fossil insects of the Order 
Hemiptera, and followed with a second part (TiUyard, 19286) on the Orders 
Mecoptera, Paramecoptera and Neuroptera. During the Intervening nine years, 
a very large number of new fossil Insects have been discovered In Upper Permian 
rocks from Warner's Bay, thanks to the persistent labours of Messrs. T. H. 
Plncombe, M. S. Stanley, Rev. A. J. Barrett and myself; to whom must be added 
more recently Master Malcolm Stanley, who in the course of a year or so has 
discovered quite a considerable number of fine wings. 

The insect fauna of the Upper Permian in New South Wales, as now presented 
to us from a study of about five hundred specimens, is a very remarkable one for 
a Palaeozoic Fauna. Most of the older types of Insects are either absent or very 
rare. Orthopterold Insects of all kinds appear to be entirely absent, including 
Cockroaches. No Palaeodlctyoptera, Megasecoptera or Mayflies have been found, 
and only a single larva of definite Perlarlan affinity. Dragonflies are so far 
represented only by two or three fragments of a wing which appears to belong 
to the family Ditaxlneurldae, known only from the Lower Permian of Kansas. 
The Suborder Homoptera of the Order Hemiptera was the dominant group. 
As these insects must have fed mainly on Olossopterint their remarkable abundance 
must be taken into account as a possible factor in the decline and eventual 
disappearance of the Olossopteris flora at the close of the Upper Permian. Closely 
related to the Homoptera, and by no means uncommon, were the members of the 
Order Copeognatha or Psocoptera, dealt with in this Part. 

Apart from the above Hemimetabolous Insects, the fauna is mainly composed 
of Holometabola and their ancestors. Quite a number of new and interesting 
types of Coleoptera have been discovered, together with further representatives 
of the Order Protocoleoptera. Next to the Homoptera, the most abundant Order 
of Insects was the Mecoptera or Scorpion-flies, of which many new types have 
been found. The derived Order, or Sub-order, Paratrlchoptera Is represented by 
quite a number of primitive genera, and these in turn had already produced, 
alongside of them, true representatives of the Order Diptera. The only other 
Order known for certain from these beds is the Neuroptera Planipennia, of which 
a number of very fine new types have been discovered. There Is one wing, which 
is unfortunately very fragmentary, which may belong to some primitive type of 
Hymenopteron, but this is not at all certain. 

u 
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The present Part deals with the Order Copeognatha only, and presents for 
the first time a Copeognathous fauna of great richness and variety which is 
evidently a marked advance on that of the Lower Permian of Kansas. 

Order Copeognatha. 

The earliest known representatives of this Order come from the Lower 
Permian of Kansas, and were described by me in 1926. Two families are there 
represented, viz., the Dlchentomldae and the Permopsocldae. So far, no 
Copeognatha have been described from the Upper Permian of New South Wales. 
But, in the more recent collections from Warner's Bay, this Order proves to have 
been well represented by more than twenty specimens. Unfortunately the 
conditions of fossilization are generally such that the wings become badly 
crumpled or torn. This Is particularly the case with a fine species belonging 
to the family Dlchentomldae. I have before me several specimens of which 
1 am quite unable to give descriptions. Not only are the wings torn or crumpled, 
but it is evident from the habit of this insect of resting (and, evidently, also 
dying) with Its wings held close together In a steep roof-wise position, either all 
four wings, or sometimes only two, became stuck together in the glue-like mud 
in which they were preserved, leaving Impressions of either four or two very 
faint systems of venation, crossing one another at slight angles, and making it 
impossible to restore the venation as it originally was. 

So far, the family Permopsocldae has not been discovered in the Upper 
Permian beds of Australia; unless, perhaps, the new genus Megapsocidium should 
happen to belong to this family, when the structure of Its cubitus is revealed. 
The Dlchentomidae are well represented, and there are also two remarkable new 
families possessing quite unexpected types of venation. One of these, the 
Zygopsocidae, would appear to be a specialized group which has left no 
descendants. But the other, the Zoropsocidae, proves to be of special interest 
for two reasons: firstly, it appears to represent the ancestral stock of the recent 
Suborder Zoraptera, now confined to the nests of Termites; and, secondly, it 
supplies a connecting link between the more typical Copeognatha and the family 
Lophioneuridae (Inclusive of Dr. F. M. Carpenter's family Cyphoneurldae), which 
can now be shown to be true Copeognatha and not Homoptera as we both originally 
supposed. Included in the present collection are a number of new genera allied 
to both Lophioneura and Vyphoneura, Some of the specimens are practically 
complete, and prove to be Insects having the general character of Copeognatha, 
with depressed head, hypognathous mouth-parts, no sign of a sucking-beak, wings 
held roof-wise over the back, and other characters of the Order, It is therefor© 
now necessary for me to remove the family Lophioneuridae from the Homoptera 
and to include it in the Copeognatha. U will further be abundantly evident that 
Carpenter's family Cyphoneurldae (Lower Permian of Kansas) cannot stand, 
but must be merged with the Lophioneuridae. 

The Copeognatha of the Permian now prove to have been quite abundant in 
famlUes, genera and species. They are evidently very closely allied to the 
Homoptera, and there can be no doubt that the two groups arose from a common 
stem. Apart from the very obvious differences in the shape of the head and the 
structure of the mouth-parti, It is possible to distinguish the wings of the Permian 
Copeognatha at once by the fact that Rs is always branched, whereas in the 
Permian Homoptera Rs is always simple (except for short terminal branchlets 
in the abundantly-veined Frosbolidae). 
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In the figures of this paper, except only figs. 7A and 9, which are complete 
insects, the wings are drawn always with apices to the right, to facilitate 
comparison. 

Key to the FamiHea of Permian Copeognatha, (Forowlngs only.) 

1. Ra with four branches arranged In an anteriorly pectinate series . 

... Family ZygopaooidaCt n. fam. 

Ha with less than four branches, not arranged as above. Z 

2. M throO'branched; Cu^ forked or simple . Family Vinopsocidae Mart. 

(Upper Permian of Kussia only.) 

M with either four or two branches... S 

3. M four-branched; Cu, forked . 4 

M two-branched; CUj usually simple, rarely with a weak posterior branch . 5 

4. Fork of CUj deep and strongly arched, connected with M,„^ above by a cross-vein 

... Family Pennopaocidae Till. 

(Lower Permian of Kansas.) 

Pork of CUj less arched, often long and flat, not connec^ted with M,,, .. 

.. Family Dichentomidae Carp. 

(Lower Permian of Kansas and Upper Permian of Australia.) 

B, Main veins more or less strongly curved, Cui sigmoidally: Ks, M and Cui arising 

separately from R, ... Family LophioncurUiae Till. 

(Upper Permian of Australia and Lower Permian of Kansas.) 

Main veins normal, CUj not sigmoidally curved; their modes of origin also normal 
..... Family Zm'opaocidae, n. fam. 

Family 1. Diciikntomidae Carp. 

Psocldiidae, Tlllyard, 1926c, p. 319.—Dlchentomidae, F. M. Carpenter, 
1932, p. 3. 

Dr. Carpenter considerB the genus Psocidium Till, to be synonynioua with 
Dichenlomum Till. As the latter takes page precedence, the name of the family 
should be changed to Dichentomidae. Pending a restudy of the types, I think 
that this alteration should stand. The two genera are in any case very closely 
allied. 

There are three new generic types In the material before me, which may bo 
distinguished as follows: 

1. Medium-sized wings with the branches of Us arising disUul from the level of the end 

o' Hi . 2 

Large wings with the branches of Ra beginning at a level well before the end of Rj 
. (lenua Megap^aocidiumf n.g. 

2. Sc simple; R well romovod from costa; M 4-branched in forewing .. 

. Oenua Austropetocidium, n.g. 

Sc branched; R fairly close to costa ; M B-hranched in forewing . 

. Genus Btenopaocidiwfn, n.g. 

Genus 1. AuSTRopHOOiDnTM, n.g. Figs. 1, 2. 

Forewing elongate-oval in shape, the costa gently curved, the apex well 
rounded. Sc ending on Hi. K well removed from costa. Rs either two- or three- 
branched, but the branches short in any case. M four-branched, normal, 
connected with Rs by a radIo-m«Kiian cross-vein. CUt arising just below M and 
having a long, rather flat fork not connected with M In any way. Cua a straight, 
weak furrow-vein bounding a small but well developed anal area or clavus with 
two anal veins; lA nearly straight, close to Cu,; 2A slightly sigmoid. 

Qenot3n[>e: Austropsocidium pincombei, n. sp. 

Horizon.—Warner's Bay. Upper Permian of New South Wales. 

Key to the Speciea of the Oenua Austropsocidium. 

Rs two-branched, R, without strongly marked pterostlgma . A. pincomhei, n. sp. 

Rs three-branched, Hj with large strongly marked pterostlgma .. A. atigmaticum, n. sp. 
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1, AuSTBOrSOCIDlTIH PINCOMBEl, n. flp. Fig. lA, IB. 

This specimen consists of fore and hind wings lying one upon the other, 
the apices being to the left. The venation of the forewlng is not dlfilcuU to 
make out, but that of the hindwing, being fainter, Is more difficult to trace. In 
the figures, the wings have been separated. 

Forewing (fig. 1, A).—Length 7-9 mm.; breadth 2-8 mm. Membrane very 
delicate; venation faint except for the anal veins. Sc very faint basally but 
clearer as it approaches its junction with R„ which it does with a slight down¬ 
ward curve. Rj forked distally but with little or. no formation of a pterostigma. 
Rs arising at about one-third and forking into two just beyond the level of the 
end of Rj. M arising from R at about one-fifth and forking a little beyond middle 
of wing; the upper fork, M^.*, is connected with Ra by a cross-vein after arching 
strongly upwards; its fork is at the same level as that of Rs. Fork of M,+4 slightly 
basad from that of M,+8. Cu^ running basally just below R + M and leaving it just 
before M, descending obliquely to fork somewhat before half-way along the wing: 
the long, flattish fork reaches to just beyond the level of the fork of M8+4. lA and 
2A strong veins on a well formed clavus witla slightly convex posterior margin. 

Ilindwing (fig. 1, B).—Length 6‘4 mm.; breadth 2*5 mm. Differs from fore- 
wing in the much narrower costal area and much wider space between Rj and 
Rs. Rj unbrancUed. Stem of Mg,* much shorter than in forewing. Arch of CUj 
flatter than In forewing, with Cuib placed more obliquely. Clavus smaller, 
apparently with only a single anal vein, lA, present. 

Type.— Holotype, Specimen P. 218, found by Mr. T. H. Pincombe at Warner’s 
Bay, 23rd October, 1926, This was the first Psocld wing discovered in the Upper 
Permian beds of Australia. 

2. Austropsooidium stigmaticum. n. sp. Fig. 2. 

This species Is only represented by the distal two-thirds of a rather long, 
slender wing, obviously a forewlng, the apex to the left. 

Length of fragment 6-6 mm., representing a total length of about 9-6 mm. 
Breadth 2-6 mm. 

Sc not visible, widely forked, forming a rather long, triangular 

pterostigma, distinctly pigmented. Rs almost straight, forking into three short 
terminal branches well beyond level of pterostigma. M running parallel to Rs 
and forking rather narrowly below level of pterostigma; upper branch. Mx+j* 
continues almost parallel to Rs and connected with it by a perpendicular cross¬ 
vein, rm, before the fork; lower branch, M*^4, diverging slightly and forking just 
before level of end of pterostigma. Cu* forking only slightly before level of fork 
of M, and not so long or flat as in A. pincombei, 

Clavus and anal veins missing. 

Type."-ifo?ofy|?c, Specimen found by Rev. A. J. Barrett at Warner’s Bay in 
1930. 


Qenua 2. MicGAPSocinitMw, n.g. Fig. 3, 

Differs from Austropsooidium In having R^ and Rs connected by a cross-vein 
below the fork of Rx and in having Rs forking strongly at this cross-vein and 
again forked distally on the upper branch. Only the distal third of the wing is 
preserved, but it appears as if the four branches of M were not normally arranged, 
there being three branches on Mx^i and M,,^ being unbranched. 

Genotype, Meggpsocidium australe, n. sp. 

HorlKon,—Warner’s Bay, Upper Permian of New South Wales. 
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3. Megapsocidium australb, n. sp. Fig. 3. 

This specimen consists of the distal half only of a forewlng (apex to the 
right)» measuring 6 0 mm. long by 8*6 mm, wide, and probably representing a 
wing of total length 10 mm. or more. The apical portion Is complete, but the 
basal break is very irregular and there is also an irregular patch of rather 
large size broken away from the centre. 



Fig, 1.—^tt«trop«oc<diu»n pincomheiM n.g. ct sp. A, Forewlng (7-9 mra.). 

B, Hindwing <®-4 mm.). Both with apex turned tu righy. Family 

Dichentomidao. 

Fig. 2.— AuBtropaocidium atigmaticum, n. sp. l^istal half of forewlng 
(6-6 mm.) with apex turned to right. Family Dlchenlomldae. 

Fig. 3.— MagapBooidium auetroie, n.g. et ap. Fragment of forewlng 
(6*0 mm.). Family DichentomMae (7). 

Fig. 4,— BtenopBocidiuni elongatam, n.g. et ep. Forewlng (6*5 mm.), with 
apex turned to right. Family Dlchentomidae. 

The wing is very slightly tinted pale brown, the shading being a little more 
marked in the region of the pterostigma, which extends downwards woU below 
R^. At the basal fracture, Hi is seen diverging quite strongly from the costa, and 
shortly afterwards gives off an oblique velnlet Ru to the costa, while its main 
stem continues in a strong curve as Rii». At the lowest point of Rib a slightly 
oblique interradlal cross-vein (Ir) passes to Rs, which divides immediately dlstad 
of this into two main branches, of which the upper, R^+b, again divides into a 
large distal fork. Below Rs, on the basal fracture, the stem of Mj,, appears and 
at once divides into M, and Ma, the upper branch apparently again dividing into 
a large distal fork, though the central break in the rock-surface has eliminated the 
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actual point of forking. The two distal pieces of veins lying below this are almost 
certainly M, and M«. Cubital and anal areas missing. 

Type.—Specimen B.109, found by Rev. A. J. Barrett at Warner’s Bay In 1930. 

This species is placed only provisionally in the family Dlchentomldae. as the 
form of its cubital area Is not yet known. It Is conceivable that the genus 
Megapsocidium may in the end prove to be the Upper Permian Australian 
representative of the family Permopsocidae, which would otherwise be missing 
from this fauna. 


Genus 8. Stenopsocidium, n.g. Fig. 4. 

Wings narrow elongate-oval in shape, the costa nearly straight to end of Ri, 
the apex well rounded. Sc ending on but having also a branch vein let to costa. 
R not far removed from costa, simple. Rs two-branched, the branches short, 
terminal. M five-branched in forewIng, four in hind. Cu^ with a long, flattish 
fork, not connected with M In any way. CUa an extremely faint furrow-vein. 
lA strong, nearly straight, (2A missing.) 

Genotype, Stenoptiovidium elongatuvi, n. sp. 

Horizon.—Warner's Bay. Upper Permian of New South Wales. 

This interesting genus Is fairly closely allied to Austnfpmridimn, from which 
It differs by the narrower, more elongate wing, with simple radius placed closer 
to costa, Sc with a branch velnlet to costa and M five-branched In forewing. 

4. Stenopsocidium eionoatum, n. sp. Pig. 4. 

This specimen Is a very faint impression on a piece of smooth shale, some¬ 
what darker than usual for Warner's Bay. It shows the faint outline of a 
slender body, 4 6 mm. long, of which the parts are barely distinguishable, together 
with one pair of wings, also faint, the forewing overlying the hind. The basal 
portions of Rs and M, and also the whole of Cug, are almost obliterated, but the 
rest of the venation can be made out In the forewing. 

Forewing (fig. 4).—Length 6*5 mm.; breadth 2*0 mm. Membrane very 
delicate; venation very faint except for Ri, Cu^ and lA. Sc arises with R and 
rejoins It at about one-third of the wing-length, giving off an oblique velnlet to 
the costa just beyond half-way. Hi reaches the costa at a very acute angle and 
there Is slight chltinization and darkening of the pterostigma. Rs forks well 
beyond level of end of Ri. Primary fork of M lies a little beyond middle of wing; 

forks well before level of fork of Rs; has three branches, the extra one 
being on M,. Fork of Cui long, covering about one-fifth of the posterior margin. 
Cu, very faint, lA very strong; these two veins appear to be almost straight, 
fairly close, and slightly diverging. 

Hindwing almost as long as fore, but definitely narrower basally and very 
slightly narrower dlstally. Venation too faint to be made out definitely, except 
in the case of Ri, distal end of Rs, distal half of M and fork of Cuj. Rs forks 
much as in forewlng, but fork a little narrower. M has only four branches, there 
being no extra branch on M,. Fork of Cu^ apparently not so long as in forewlng. 

Type.—//ojofype, Specimen B,300, found on a piece of rock collected at 
Warner's Bay by Rev, A. J. Barrett in 1927. 

The species has such delicate wings that It is extremely fortunate that a 
specimen has been discovered In which the venation can be made out with fair 
accuracy. Several other specimens have been discovered which appear to belong 
to this species, but It is quite Impossible to follow out the extremely faint 
venational scheme. 
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Family 2. Zyoopsocidae, n. fam. 

Wings broad, the anal area with two anal veins. lA being fused distally with 
Cu». CUi simple. Rs four-branched. M two-branched. 

Genus 4. JSYaopsoous, n.g. Fig. 5. 

Forewing well rounded, broadest at level of pterostlgma. Sc ending on R^ 
just before half-way. Rs arising not far from base and again connected with Ri 
by an inter-radial cross-vein (ir) beneath the end of Sc; Just below this cross¬ 
vein. Rs forks, and its lower branch again forks into three branches. M arising 
close to base, very faint for the first fourth of its length, then becoming stronger 
and connected with Rs at about two-fifths by a radio-median cross-vein (rm): 
M then curves downwards somewhat sigmoidally and branches into two just 
beyond half-way. Cu very indistinct at base but apparently separated from M. 
CUx Indistinct almost to level of rm. then becoming strong and ending about 
half-way along posterior margin by a strong downward bend. Cu, and lA united 
at about half their lengths to form a Y-vein which continues straight on to end 
on the posterior margin not far from Cu, but diverging slightly from it. 2A 
arising contiguously with lA but diverging slightly from it and ending on the 
border by a slight downward curve. There Is a faint Indication of a humeral 
velnlet. Except where they are Indistinct, all the veins are broad and flat, 
without signs of macrotrlchia. The margin of the wing is fairly broadly 
chltlnized all round, particularly In the posterior apical portion. The base of 
the wing was heavily chltlnlzed. 

Genotype. Zpgopsocus permianus, n. sp. 

Horizon: Warner's Bay. Upper Permian of New South Wales. 

6. Zygopsocub pkbmunus, n. sp. Fig. 6. 

Forewino ,—Length 47 mm,; breadth 1*8 mm. Apex to the right. A prac¬ 
tically perfect wing but with the veins rather faintly impressed on the rock. 
Apart from a dark patch at the extreme base and slight darkening of the 
pterostlgma, the colouring was confined to the veins, the darkened portions being 
the forks of Rs and M and lA around its fusion with Cu,; the costal margin 
is also darkened from near base to apex. 

Type.— Hiolotype, Specimen B.107, found by Rev. A. J. Barrett at Warner's Bay 
in 1930. 

Besides the type, there are two other specimens which belong to this genus 
and probably to this species. One Is a nearly complete Insect showing a distorted 
and Indistinct head, but with the thorax, forelegs and abdomen complete, and 
obviously a mature female. The foreleg has a rather wide, flattish femur, 0*6 mm. 
long, the tibia 1*0 mm. long, slender, the tarsus short, 0*25 mm., apparently 
consisting of three short segments. The head appears to have been large and 
pear-shaped, the compound eyes rather small and not prominent, the mouth- 
parts hypognathous and very prominent, but these and parts of the antennae are 
badly preserved. Thorax with rather short, wide pronotum; meso- and metanota 
subdivided into two lateral portions and a large subtiiangular scutellum. Wings 
extending at an angle on either side of the body, but the left wing crumpled and 
the right forewlng incomplete; portion of the left hindwing lies across the body, 
showing a very wide fork on M. Abdomen broadly fusiform but the segmentation 
rather indistinct. The other specimen is an Incomplete fore wing, showing the 
regions of R and M. but with the posterior margin folded or crumpled. 
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FamUy 3. Zobopsooidae, n. fam. 

Wings narrow* the anal area reduced and having only one anal vein, lA. 
Cu* short; CUj unhranched. Rs and M both only two-branched. Origins of veins 
Rs, M and CUj normal; a weak cublto-medlan Y-vein may be present. 




Fiff. 6 .—Zpgopaocus permUinuat n.g. et sp. F'orewing (4 7 mm.). Family 
Zygopsocldae. 

Fig, 6.— Zoropaooua delicatulus, n.g. et sp. Porewing (2'6 rnm.). Family 
ZoropBocidae. Apex turned to the right. 

This interesting family appears to stand at the base of two very curious 
groups, one fossil and one recent. On the one hand, it evidently represents 
the more primitive ancestral type from which the Lophioneuridae have been 
derived by movement of the points of origin of Rs, M and Cu, along R and also 
by specialised curvature of these veins; on the other, it would appear to represent 
the type of wing from which the recent Suborder Zoraptera must have been 
derived long ago, before it took on the specialised habit of living in the nests 
of Termites. Wings In recent Zoraptera are only of secondary Importance, and 
the great majority of the specimens found are apterous. In the rare winged 
forms, the venation is greatly reduced and has only with some doubt been 
referred to the Copeognathous type. The Zoropsocidae are very small insects 
having wings of about the same size and shape as those of the Zoraptera. In 
both, the basal part of the wing is narrow and the apical portion widened, the 
apex itself being well rounded; the pterostigmatic area Is long and well chitlnized. 
But, in the Zoraptera (genua Zorotypm SUv.), Rs and M are both simple veins 
and are fused for some distance in the middle of the wing; the cublto-medlan 
Y-vein has been lost and the main stems of M and Cu^ have become united; and, 
finally, the anal vein, lAi bas either become completely lost or, possibly, fused 
for most of its length with CUi. These characters indicate that Zorotppus stands 
far in advance of the Zoropsocidae; but they also show that there are no 
characters In which the Zoraptera could not have been directly descended from 
the Zoropsocidae, except only in the possibly branched Cu^. If the basal short 
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branch of this vein In Zorotypus really represents either the free end of a 
partially fused 1A» or perhaps the free end of Cu», then the whole venatlonal 
scheme of Zorotypus is directly derivable from that of ZoropaocuSt n.g., by 
reduction. 

Genus 6. Zoropsoousi n.g. Fig. 6. 

Wings much narrowed at base, widest in the region of the distal portion of 
the pterostigma. Costa and posterior margin fairly straight, apex well rounded. 
Sc short, ending at about one-third along costa. Ri simple, ending at about two- 
thirds on costa. Both branches of Rs ending before apex. Pterostigma chitlnlzed, 
covering both and Rg+|. M long and straight, forking at a level somewhat 
dlstad from that of the fork of Rs. Cuj long and only slightly curved distally, 
ending beyond the level of the fork of M. Cug ending just beyond one-third. A 
weak cublto-medlan Y-vein present. lA straight, diverging very slightly from 
CUa. Posterior margin of wing only slightly curved hasally. 

Genotype, Zoropsocus delicatulus, n. sp. 

Horizon.—Warner’s Bay, Upper Permian of New South Wales. 

This very remarkable genus stands well apart from all known fossil and 
recent Copeognatha and certainly required the establishment of a new family 
to contain it. It would appear to represent the type of wing from which the 
recent Suborder Zoraptera may have been derived by further reduction of the 
venation. The size and shape of the wings are about the same, both being 
narrow hasally and widest towards the well-rounded apex. Both have the 
pterostigma long and well chitinized. But in the Zoraptera (genus Zorotypus 
Silv.) the veins Rs and M are both simple and are anastomosed for some distance 
in the middle of the wing; the cubito-median Y-vein has been lost and the main 
stems of M and Cti are united; Anally, the anal area and vein lA have been 
entirely lost, or lA may be fused with Cui. 

6. Zoropsocus dklicatulub, n. sp. Pig. 6. 

Forewing .—Length 2-6 mm.; breadth 0*6 mm. Apex to the left. The wing is 
tinged with brownish along costa and more especially at distal end of pterostigma, 
which is Irregularly shaped as in Agure 6. The cubito-median Y-vein is very 
indistinct. All the veins are rather lightly chitinized hut carry the sockets of 
numerous macrotrlchla fairly regularly placed in a single row along each vein. 

Type.—Holofype, Specimen S.29, found by Mr. Stanley in rock collected at 
Warner's Bay in 1934, 

Specimen P.215, found by Mr. IHncombe at Warner’s Bay in 1933, appears 
to belong to this species also. It is a forewing slightly larger than the type 
Specimen (length 2*6 mm.^ and with the venation very similar to it, but the 
shading around the pterostigma less extensive. The other forewing lies beneath 
It, so that some of the veins show through, making it somewhat dilAcult to follow 
the Individual veins correctly. 

Family Lophionkuridab Till. 

Lophioneuridae, Tillyard, 1921, p. 418.—Cyphoneurldae, (kirpenter, 1932, p. 18, 

The genus Lophioneura Till., 1921, was founded on a beautifully preserved 
forewing found in burnt shale from the railway embankment at Merewether 
Beach, Newcastle, N.S.W. It was placed in a new family Lophioneuridae and 
assigned to the Suborder Homoptera of the Order Hemlptera, with an Indication 
that its afAnltiea lay with the recent Division Sternorrhyncha and particularly 
the family Psyllldae. 
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Dr. F. M, Carpenter described the genus Cyphoneura in 1932, with two 
species from the Lower Permian of Kansas, one of which, the genotype, 
C. permiana, he claimed to be the smallest known Palaeozoic fossil wing, Us 
length being only 1*9 mm. He placed his new genus In a new family 
Cyphoneuridae, allied to the Lophloneurldae, the principal differences being that 
In the Cyphoneuridae *'Bc is more reduced, Rs and M arise more distad along 
H and lA is independent**. 

In the new material before me from Warner’s Bay, there are a considerable 
number of wings allied to both Lophioneura and Cyphoneura. One of these, a 
hindwing, measures only 1*5 mm. in length, and thus is considerably smaller than 
the forewing of Cyphoneura permiana Carp, and must therefore undoubtedly be 
the smallest Palaeozoic insect wing yet discovered. 

A study of the new types shows at once that the two families Lophloneurldae 
and Cyphoneuridae cannot be maintained as distinct. All the types which possess 
a sigmoid Cu^ and abnormal origins of Rs, M and Cu, should now be placed 
together in the family Lophioneuridae. 

Further, specimens of these insects with the head, thorax and abdomen 
preserved show clearly that they were Copeognatha and not Homoptera. The 
head Is depressed, with hypognatlioue mouth-parts and with no sign of a sucking- 
beak such as can be seen In the Permopsyllidae and other Permian Homoptera; 
the general form of body is copeognathous and the wings are held always in a 
steep roof-wise position. The forked Rs in both fore and hind wings is now seen 
to be deflnltely a copeognatlious character, all the true Homoptera of the Permian 
having this vein simple except the heavily-veined Auchenorrhynchous Prosbolidae. 
where the distal forking of Rs is evidently secondarily developed. In the females, 
the abdomen shows no signs of an ovipositor. 

Two new genera are represented in the collection before me; these may be 
distinguished from Lophioneura Till, and Cyphoneura Carp, by the following key: 

Key to the Qenera of tAo Kawily l 40 phioncU 7 'idac. (Forewings.) 


1. Ila, M and CUj arising rather close together from R. not far from base. 2 

Rb, M and Cai^ arising further from base, Ha at one-third or beyond. 3 

S. No clearly marked clavus or anal veins. Rj straight apioally . 


' * *. ... Genus Lophioneura Till. 

A small clavus present, with short vein lA. Hj upcurved aptcally . 

• • .... Genus Lophiooypha» n.g. 

3, Sc present as a distinct vein. No connecting vein (basal part of Cu,) uniting 
Cu, with Cu,..... OenuB Cyphoneura Carp. 

Sc obsolescent or absent. A connecting vein uniting Cu, with Cu^ near base. 

.-. Genus Auatrocypha, ti.g. 

Qenus 6. Lophiocyfua, n.g. Figs. 7-9. 

Characters generally of Lophioneura Till., but differing In the presence of a 
distinct clavus with short anal vein lA well marked. The clavus makes a definite 
angle with the posterior margin of the forowlng at the end of Cu«. CU| is not so 
abruptly curved distally as in Lophioneura, but is gently sigmoid in curvature. 
Hlndwings much shorter than fore, with R, very short, Rs and M forked. 

Head depressed, hypognathous. with eyes rounded and wide apart. Thorax 
with well developed pronotum, meso- and metathorax closely fused together. Legs 
medium to strong. Abdomen much shorter than wings. 

Genotype, LopJtiocypha permiana^ n. sp. 

Horizon.—^Warner’s Bay. Upper Permian of N.S.W. 
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Key to the Species of Lophlocyphap n.p. 

1. Clavus atronply angulated near baae; wings distinctly hairy along margins *. 

. tj, thysanella, n. sp. 


Clavus not angulatcd; wings not distinctly hairy along margins . 2 

2. Rj long, ending well beyond half-way; Sc very short . L. stanteyi, n. sp, 

R, shorter, ending at about half-way; Sc well developed, ending Just beyond level of 
origin of Rs..... L. permiana, n. sp. 


7, Lophiocypiia pkrmiana, n, sp. Fig, 7A, 7B. 

Length of forewlng, 2*76 mm.; breadth 10 mm. Distance from insertion of 
forewing ou thorax to end of abdomen, 1-S mm. 

Head crushed down flatly from above; large and subglobular. Compound eyes 
both visible, circular, of moderate size, fairly well separated. Behind the eyes 
lies a large epicranial region, divided mldlongitudinally by a well marked suture. 
Insertions of antennae small, lying well in front of eyes; two cylindrical segments 
of left antenna visible. A sclerite lying anterior to the antennae apparently 
represents the labrum, with Indistinct signs of palpal segments projecting from 
one side of it. Thorax fairly large, the pronotum apparently short and wide; 
just in front of the insertions of the forewings are two curious embossments. 
Legs rather large and strong; only the middle and hind femora and hind tibia 
and tarsus are Indicated, the latter faintly. AMonien rather short, subcylindrical, 
with apparently ten segments, the first of which is small and indistinct; tenth 



Fig. 7 .—Lophiooyphct permiana, n.g. et «p. A, Complete insect with fore¬ 
wing (2*76 mm.) ; B, Hindwing, with apex turned to right. Family 
Lophfotieurldae, 

Fig. ^.'^liophiocypha sianlegi, n. sp. Forewlng (2'fi mm.) with apex turned 
to right. Family Liophloneurldae. 

Fig. 9 .—Lophiocypha thysanella, n. sp. Complete insect, with tip of fore- 
wing restored beyond the break (dotted line), and marginal hairs also restored. 
Ijength of forewlng 3>2 mm. Family Lophloneuridae. 
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segment small, ending In a minute process which may have been an unjolnted 
cercus. The specimen appears to have been a male. 

Winffs: Forewing as In flg. 7A. The margin appears to have been provided 
with strong sockets of macrotrlchla, fairly widely spaced, suggesting a row of 
short, stiff hairs or setae. Sc ending at about same level as clavus, i.e., at one- 
fourth; H, ending slightly before half-way. Rs arising from R slightly before 
level of end of Sc, and forking at about half Us length: R 4 tB ending Just above 
apex. M forking slightly before level of fork of Ra. lA gently curved, ending 
Just before half-way along the curved border of the clavus. 

Hindwing (flg. 7B) Ilea slightly detached from the main specimen, its base 
being a short distance from the apex of the forewing and somewhat crumpled: 
most of it is well preserved. Length about 2*5 mm., breadth 1*1 mm. Sc and Ri 
longer than in forewlng; CUj longer and less curved distally; no sign of a definite 
clavus or anal vein, but these may be hidden in the crumpled basal portion. 

Type.— Holotppe, Specimen S.16, found by Mr. Malcolm S. Stanley In rock 
collected at Warner*B Bay in 1934. 

8. Lophiocypha STANLEY!, n. sp. Fig. 8. 

Length of forewing 2*6 mm.; breadth 0*9 mm. Apex to the left. 

This species differs from the previous one in the much shorter Sc, the 
straighter and more sharply upturned R„ the narrower forks of Rs and M, the 
longer connecting vein from Cua to Cu„ and the somewhat less prominent clavus. 

Type.— Holotype, Specimen S.31, found by Mr. Malcolm S. Stanley in rock 
collected at Warner's Bay In 1934. 

9, Lophiocypha thysanella, n. sp. Pig. 9. 

I.*ength of forewlng, 3*2 mm.; breadth 11 mm. Distance from insertion of 
forewlng on tliorax to end of abdomen, 1*5 mm. 

Head depressed, hypognathous, of medium size, compound eyes (only one 
visible) fairly large, circular; fragments of four segments of one antenna and 
two of another visible, indicating that they were long and with numerous 
cylindrical segments. Thorax large and compact, but with the main subdivisions 
not well enough preserved to be distinguishable. Legs short and moderately 
stout; foreleg lying close up to head and showing short femur and tibia; middle 
and hind legs larger and stouter, the former showing femur, tibia and faint 
outline of short tarsus lying across femur of hind leg. An embossment lies In 
front of the insertion of the forewlng. Abdomen short and stout, broadly fusiform; 
length only about one-fourth that of forewing. The specimen appears to have 
been a female from the shape of the abdomen, but there is no sign of an ovipositor^ 
as would be the case if the insect belonged to the Homoptera. 

Wings: Forevoing as in figure 9. The whole of the wing-margin is pitted with 
strong sockets close together, indicating a strong fringe of marginal hairs. Sc 
U not visible but may nevertheless be present. Rj runs straight, ending about 
half-way. Rs is curiously bent soon after leaving R, and its fork is short and 
terminal, shaped like an areola postica^ R,+i being a short, upward branch. is 
more arched than in the two previous species, approaching more closely to the 
condition found in Lophioneura, The descending piece of Cu, is short and Its 
connection with Cu* rather long and curved. Clavus short, ending at one-fourth, 
strongly angulated near base, with lA strong and straight. 

Hindwing projecting partly below forewlng; much shorter, about 1*S mm, 
long, with marginal hair-sockets as In forewing but weaker. R, short, ending 
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well before half-way. Rs with terminal fork simUar to that of forewing; reat 
of venation not visible, hidden beneath forcwing, except a portion of what appears 
to be 

Type.— Holotype, Specimen P.K3, found by Mr. T. H. Plncombe, In rock taken 
from Warner's Bay In 1931. 

OenuB 7. Aitstrocypha, n.g. Flga. 10-12. 

Forewlngs with well developed wedge-shaped clavua, Cu, running straight 
through In line with continuation of posterior margin dlstad. Sc absent or 
obsolescent. Area between costa and R rather wide. Ri dlstally upcurved. Rs, 
M and CUi arising fairly close together. Cu, connected with Cu, by a basal piece. 

Genotype, Aufttrocppha abrupta, n. sp. 

Horizon.—Warner’s Bay. Upper Permian of New South Wales. 


Key to the Speciee of Austrocypha, n.g. 

R^ turned up abruptly at distal end; fork of M arising slightly before level of fork 

of Rs ... A, abrxipta, n, sp. 

Rj ending dlstally mueh less abruptly and nearer level of fork of Rs: forks of tt» and 
M arising at about the same level . A. harretti^ n. sp. 



Fig. 10,— Auiftro^ypha abrapfa, n.g. et sp. Forewlng (2*6 inm.). Family 
liOphionourldae. 

Fig. ll.'^Amtrocypha barretft, n. sp. Forewlng 2*3 mm. Family Lophio- 
neurldae, 

Fig. 12 .—Auetrooyphet sp. Indst Hindwing (1-5 mm.) ; probably belongs 
to A. abrupta, n. sp. Family Lophlonetiridae. 

Fig. 18.—f/opAioncura onpusto, n. sp. Forewlng (3*2 mm.). Family 
XrfOphloneurldas. 
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10. Aubtroctpha abrupta, n. sp. Fig, 10. 

Forewinp.—Length 2*6 mm.; breadtb 1*0 mm.; clavus, 0*9 mm, long. Apex to 
the right. Sc absent. R slightly waved basally and near middle* then turning up 
very abruptly to meet costal margin almost at right angles at about three-fifths. 
M arising slightly nearer to Cuj than to Rs, the origin of latter vein at level of 
end of clavus or slightly beyond. Fork of Rs arises beyond level of end of R,, 
the two branches wide apart. Fork of M arises only slightly distad from level 
of end of Rj, the two branches also wide apart. Cu, arising from R at right 
angles* its basal piece from R shorter than the connecting piece to Cua, which 
is arched. Cu* strongly curved sigmoidally and ending abruptly almost at right 
angles to the posterior margin. Cua very straight. lA strong, straight, diverging 
slightly from Cu,, ending about two-thirds along margin of clavus. Clavus gently 
curved near base, then running straight to end of Cua and ending In a sharp 
wedge making an angle of about 25*^ with CUa. 

Type.— HoXotype^ Specimen A,86, found by Mr. Pincombe in rock taken from 
Warner's Bay in 1933. 

11. Axtbtuooypha barretti, n. sp. Fig. 11. 

Forewing. —Length 2*8 mm.; breadth 1*0 mm.; clavus 0*76 mm. long. Apex to 
the right. This wing differs from that of the previous species only in having a faint 
indication of Sc being present, in the less abrupt ending of R„ in the slightly steeper 
origins of Rs and M from R, In having Rs and M both forking at about the same 
level, In the shorter connection between Cu, and Cu, basally, and in the slightly 
shorter and broader clavus. It is also of somewhat smaller size, and is actually 
the smallest forewlng discovered in the Upper Permian of New South Wales, 
though not quite as small as the fore wing of CyphioneMva permiana Carp., from 
the Lower Permian of Kansas (length 1*9 mm.). 

Type.— Holotype^ Specimen B.104, found by Rev. A, J. Barrett in rock taken 
from Warner's Bay In 1931. 

Hindvoing of the Genus AusTBooypHA. Pig. 12. 

Specimen found by Rev. A. J. Barrett in rock taken from Warner's 

Bay, Is the smallest wing ever found In any Palaeozoic strata. It is evidently 
a hindwing of the genus Austrocypha^ and may be placed provisionally in 
A, abruptUt from the form and posltlou of the forks of Rs and M. 

Length 1*6 mm.; breadUi 0*8 mm. Apex to the right. Base narrow, costal 
and apical margins evenly rounded, posterior margin only slightly curved basally. 
Sc absent. The only veins present are Rj, ending in a gentle upward curve just 
beyond half-way, Rs. arising not far from base, and running straight to fork 
at about half its length, and finally M, which la also straight basally and forks 
slightly before the level of the fork of Rs. No clavus present. 

Genus 8. Lophionkura Till. 

Tlllyard, 1921, p. 417. 

Genotype, Lophioneura ustulata Till. 

Horizon.—Merewether Beach. Upper Permian of New South Wales. 

12. Lofhionkuba ano usta, n. sp. Fig. 13. 

Foretoinp.—Length 3*2 mm,; breadth 1*0 mm. Apex to the right. 

This wing differs markedly from that of the genotype, L. uatultUn Till., In 
the greatly shortened Sc, In having R^ slightly upturned distally instead of 
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straight, in the much longer forks of Rs and that of M being much narrower 
than in L, ustulatat in the much flatter Cu^ with much less distal curvature, and 
finally in the basal half of the wing being much narrower, with the posterior 
margin slightly emarginate at end of Cu,. 

Type .—HiolotypCt Specimen S.Kl, found by Mr. Malcolm S. Stanley, in rock 
taken from Warner’s Bay in 1934. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE SOOTY MOULDS OP NEW SOUTH WALES. V. 

TirE SPECIES OF THE CHAETOTHYttlEAE. 

By Lilian Pbaskk, M,Sc., Llnnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Botany. 

(Thlrty^nine Text-figures.) 

[Read 31st July, 1936.] 

The members of the subsection Chaetothyrieae of the family Capnodiaceae 
are much less conspicuous than those of the Eiicapnodieae. They never form 
a thick sooty covering on the leaves of plants. Their mycelium Is characteris¬ 
tically very thin and widely effused. The fructifications are scattered irregularly. 
No fungi belonging to this group have hitherto been recorded for New South 
Wales, and only one, Chaetothyrium {Meliola, Zukalia) loganievse (Sacc.) Th. and 
Syd., has been recorded for Queensland. 

The species here described belong to the genera Aithaloderma and 
Chaetothyrium. In referring species to the genus Chaetothynum the writer has 
followed the emendations of Petrak (1929). Petrak considers that the genera 
Chaetothyriunh Phaeosaccardinula and TreuMomyceSj which are separated by 
Thelssen and Sydow (1917) by the presence or absence of setae and the nature of 
the septation of the ascospores, are not generlcally distinct. He points out that 
intergrading forms between types with setae and those lacking setae may occur 
in the one species. Boedijn (1931) has come to a similar conclusion. 

In Theissen and Sydow's key to the Chaetothyrieae the differences between 
the genera Aithaloderma and Vhaetothynum are given as follows: 

Spores 4 to many celled, colourless. 

X. Setae present around the ostiole only, mycelium smooth .... Aithaloderma 
XX. Setae present on the mycelium or perithecium . Chaetothyrium 

Von Hoehnel (1918) has come to the conclusion that the presence of setae 
round the ostiole in Aithaloderma is not necessarily a generic character. He quotes 
cases in which they are absent altogether from some fructifications and present on 
others of the same species. 

Since, therefore, the presence of setae on mycelium or fructification is not a 
valid feature for the separation of genera, the key of Theissen and Sydow breaks 
down. The two genera Aithaloderma and Chaetothyrium are admittedly distinct, 
but must therefore be separated on different features. 

It is suggested that the following may serve as a basis for separation: 

Aithaloderma, —Ascostroma conical, widest at the base, usually about lOOfi in 
diameter. The wall pseudoparenchymatous. The apical pore often surrounded by 
divergent dark setae. Ascl as numerous as in Capnodium, Pycnldium conical, 
similar to the ascostromata. Mycelium without setae, dark coloured, usually fairly 
stout, (Various types of pycnidia have been described as belonging to species of 
Aithaloderma, but it is probable that elongated forma such as Microayphium belong 
to other fungi.) 
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1~4, -Aithatodfirmn ferritf/inon .— la, t'ycnidium, «iil« viow, nhoivlnff 
setae, x SI ; 16, Pycnldiosporea, x 425; 2«, Asiostromfi, surfitce view, showing; 
setae, x St ; 26. Kdge ()f aseostroma (A) rIh>wIiik radfat-lne: hypliae and mycelium, 
X 2S5 ; a. A single aaous, x 425; 4, Aseospores showiriK variation in size, x 425. 

Text-figs. 5-7.—A-tt/mioderma vmdus.—5«. A young pycnidium, surface view, 
showing rmliating hyphae, x 81; 56. l^yciildiospores, x 425 ; (Ja, 66, Four- and 
eight-Hpored a.scl, x 426 ; 7, Ascospores, x 425. 


Vitae tothui'inm. —AscogenouH fructification conical, hemispherical to Bub- 
globose, with or without setae. Fructifications typically large, more than 200g In 
diameter. The wall of closely interwoven hyphae, may approach the pseudo- 
parenchymatous condition, but individual hyphae always to be distinguished. Asci 
very much more numerous than in the preceding. Pycnldla typically lacking. 
Mycelium slender, typically light coloured. 

AiTHAi.omcnMA fkhkuoinea L. Fraser. 

This species has been described in a previous paper (Fraser, 1035). It Is 
distinguished from A, vlaxmtiapora Sydow, which it most closely resembles, by the 
size and colour of the fructifications, the length of the setae, the septation and 
shape of the aacospores and the size of the pycnidia. Text-figures la and 2a show 
the pycnidium and ascostroma. Asci and ascospores are shown in Text-figures 
3 and 4. Text-figure 2& shows the radiating hyphae around the margin of the 
ascostroma, which are common in this species. 

This species Is one of the commonest members of the Chaetothyrieae in New 
South Wales. It has been found In collections from the following localities; 
Pennant Hills on Citrun sp., 6, 1933, Type, on Ceiatopeialum apetalum D. Don, 
8, 1933, and on PittoBporum undulatum Ait., 10, 1933; Tllba Tilba on Ficus 
stephanocarpa Warb., 2, 1988; Salisbury on CallisICTrwn salifftius DC., 8, 1933; 
National Park (Sydney district) on Fupenia SmiiJiii Poir., 6, 1932; Narrabeen on 
Synoum glamtutosum A. Juss., 11, 1933; Pittwater on Bursaria apinoaa Cav., 
6, 1932, on Breynia oblongifolia J. Muell., 10, 1934, on Eugenia Bmithii Poir., 
8, 1933; Port Macauarle on Oryptocarya glauceacena 11. Br., 1, 1034; Glenrock 
(Newcastle district) on Elaeotiendran auatrale Vent., 8, 1933, coll. A. Burges; 
Mt. Irvine on Doryphora aassafraa Bndl., 9, 1934, coU. J. McLuckie; Twofold Bay 

N 
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on Monotoca elliptica R. Br., 1, 1936; Wiseman's Ferry on Hapanea variabilU 
Mez., 11» 1934; Grafton district on Bursaria spinosa Cav., 1, 1935. 

Aitiialoderma viridis L. Fraser. 

This species has been described in a previous paper (Fraser, 1935). It is 
characterised by the radiating structure of the pycnldla (Text-flg. 6a) and 
ascostromata. The young pycnidia and ascostromata are clear olive-green, the 
mature fructifications are black, but the radiating border of hyphae Is olive-green 
and stands out conspicuously against the brown mycelium. Four- and eight- 
spored ascl are shown in Text-figure 6, a and &. Ascospores are shown in 
Text-figure 7. 

Aithalodcrma viridis has been found in collections from the following 
localities: Glenrock (Newcastle district) on Elaeodendron australe Vent., 8, 1933, 
coll, A. Burges, Type; Plttwater on glandulosuni A. Juss., 9, 1934; 

Grafton on Pittosporuvi undulatum Ait., 1, 1936. 

? Chaetothyuutm LOGANiENKE (Sacc.) Thciss. and Syd. 

The mycelium is light olive-brown, thin, widely effused. The cells are 
5 X 8*™16 m» somewhat thinner, lighter-coloured hyphae may form a network 
between the larger hyphae (Text-flg. 8c). No pycnidia were observed. 

The ascogenous fructifications are conical, TB-IBO^ in diameter by 60- 70/1 high 
(Text-flg, 8a, 8b). Setae are present around the ostiole but are absent from the 
lower part of the fructification and the mycelium. The wall Is pseudo- 
parenchymatous, consisting of isodlametrical cells becoming smaller towards the 
apex. The spines are very dark brown or almost black, opaque, up to 200/x in 
length, tapering to a rounded point, continuous or one-septate. The asci are 
oblong-cylindrical 60-60 x 10-12/a, eight-spored (Text-flg. 9). The ascospores are 
hyaline, 6-8-septate, usually 7-septate, 25-28 x 3-4/a (Text-flg. 10). 

The fungus agrees well with the description and figures given by Saccardo 
(1886) for Mcliola loganUmse. Later Saccfirdo (1891) placed it in a new genus, 
Zukalia. Zukalia has been taken as a synonym of Chaetoihyrium by Theissen and 



Text-figs. 8-10.—CAaetotAi/riutti loganiente, —8a, 86, Side and surface views 
of the ascostroma showing disposition of setae, x 66; 8c, Part of mycelium, x 286; 
9, A single asous, x 285; 10, Ascospores, x 285. 

Text-figs. 11-14.—-CkaetotAveium roaeosporutn.—11a, 116, Surface and side 
views of the fructification, x 66; 12, Ascospores showing variation in septatton, 
X 285 ; 13, Part of the mycelium, x 286; 14, Ascospores showing large sise and 
degree of septation, x 285. 
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Sydow (1917). If the Bpecimens examined by the writer are definitely identical 
with Saccardo's speciea, It would seem that the affinities of the fungus lie rather 
with the fungi of the genus Aithaloderma from which it appears to differ only in 
the absence of an apical pore. This feature is variable in the family Capnodlaceae 
and does not seem adequate for generic separation. Von Hoehnel (1910)» who 
examined the type specimen of Zukalia lopanirnsVt could find only unripe fructifi¬ 
cations without any setae, and suggested that it should be placed in the genus 
Limacinula (Phacosaccardinula). 

This fungus has been found in collections from the following localities: 
Robertson on Doryphora sassafras Endl., 3, 1934; Aegiceras majus Gaertn., 6, 1934, 
coll. A. Burges. 

CuAETOTiiYRiUM RosKOBrottiTM (von Hoelmel) Retrak. 

The mycelium is effused, scanty, the cells are cylindrical, 3“4 x 7-lOg, rather 
thin-walled, often with somewhat smaller thln-walled hyphae forming a network 
between the larger cells (Text-fig. 13). The ascogenous fructifications are hemi¬ 
spherical, flattened at the base, 250-'300g In diameter by 150g in height (Text-fig. 
11a, lib). The wall consists of interwoven hyphae slightly larger than the 
mycelial hyphae, rather dark brown, becoming smaller and light brown towards 
the apex where a pore develops at maturity. The mycelium around the base of 
the fructification is denser than elsewhere, forming a continuous layer of dark- 
brown interwoven hyphae. This layer is not »o conspicuous as in other species 
of this genus. 

The asci and spores are rose-pink in mass. The asci are oblong cylindrical, 
60-90 X 12-1 Bm. eight-spored. The ascospores are hyaline, curved or straight and 
vary considenibly In size and degree of septation in different collections. 

In specimens from Macquarie Pass the ascospores were 46-62 x 9“ll/», with 
lO-lB transverse septa and a number of longitudinal septa. Others were 65 x 8g, 
with 15 transverse septa and no longitudinal sepia (Text-fig. 12). In specimens 
from Plttwater the ascospores were 14“22-8eptate, with additional longitudinal 
walls, and measured 70-100 x (Text-fig. 14). In specimens from Salisbury 

the ascospores were 10-12-septate, without longitudinal walls, and measured 
50-60 X 12 m. In specimens from Grafton the spores measure 80-98 x 10--13 m» with 
15-22 transverse 8ei>ta and additional longitudinal ones. 

Chaetothynum roseosxwrum has been found in collections from the following 
localities: Macquarie Pass on Doryphora sassafras JSndl., and Cryptocarya 
glamesccns Xi, Br., 4, 1984; Salisbury on leaves of unknown plant, 6, 1933; 
Plttwater on loaves of Gtiioa seyniglauca Radik., 10, 1934; Grafton on leaves of 
Sideroxylon australe Benth. Ik Hooker, and Endiandra Hieheri Nees, 1, 1985. 

CWAETOTUYRIUM FUSISPORUM, n. Sp. 

Mycelio effuso, tenuisslmo vel conferto. Cellulis cylindrlcls, ad septa vlx 
constrictis, subfusets, 4*5 x lOg. Setls ex mycelio et circa basem ascostrorufte 
emergentibus. Setis atris, 3-4-8eptatis, opacis, 180-240m longis, ad basem 5m crassis, 
ad apicem vlx attenuatis. 

Fructls ascophoris subglobosis, 150-260 x 100-1 50m# murls hypbarum 
contextarum, ollvaceo-fuscis. Ascis creberrlmls, oblongo-cylindrlcis, 60-66 x 10-12 m* 
ad apicem parvis Incrassatis# octosporis. Ascosporis asclsque collectis subpuniceis. 
Ascosporls fusoideis, hyalinis, S-septatls, non constrictis, 11-12 x 3*5-4m. 

The mycelium may be thin and effused, or rather dense so as to form an 
almost continuous network over the surface of the leaf. The cells are slightly 
constricted at the septa, straw-brown, 10 x 4*5 m; somewhat thinner, paler hyphae 
may form a network between the larger cells. Setae are present on the mycelium 
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and around the base of the fructification (Text-fig. 15). The mycelium forms a 
continuous weft around the base of the setae. The setae are dark brownish-black, 
3-4-septate, opaque, 180-240^ in length, 5/i in diameter at the base, tapering very 
slightly to the rounded apex. Old spines are frequently covered by a thin layer of 
hyphal threads. The ascogenous fructifications appear black by reflected light, 
but when crushed the wall Is seen to be comimsed of olive-green hyphae. ’ The 
fructifications are subgloboae, 150"260At in diameter by lOO-lSOg in height (Text-flg. 
16a, 166), The wall consists of very closely interwoven hyphae similar to those 
of the mycelium, becoming smaller towards the apex, which may be slightly 
papillose, and in which a pore develops at maturity. Setae develop from the 
mycelium around the base of the fructification hut not from the walls. The ascl 
are very numerous, oblong-cylindrical, 60-66 x 10-12/a, slightly thickened at the 
apex, eight-spored (Text-flg. 17). The ascospores and asci are pale-pink in mass. 
The ascospores are fusiform, hyaline, S-septate, 11-12 x 3*5-4/a (Text-flg. 18). 
The mycelium is somewhat more dense around the base of the fructifications than 
elsewhere but does not form a definite subicle. 

Chaetoihyrium fustisporum has been found in collections from the following 
localities: Macquarie Pass on Acacia hincrvata DC., 3, 1934, and Cryptocarya 
glauc€8ce7is R. Br., 3, 1934; Robertson on Doryphora sassafras Kndl., 3, 1934; 
National Park (Sydney district) on Dodonaca tru/uctra Wendl., 6, 1932, Synoum 



Text-flgs. 16-18,— ChiietotKyHmn /waUporum.—1 6 , Seta and mycelium, x 286; 
16o, 166, Surface and aide views of the fructification showing disposition of 
setae and apical pore, x 81; 17, An ascus showing thickened apical part of the 
wall, X 486; 18, Ascospores, x 426. 

Tcxt-ftgs. 19-21.—Chaetotkvrium globosum, —19o, 196. Surface and side 
views "of the fructiflcatlon, x 55; 20. Ascl showing thickened tip, x 285 ; 21, 
Ascospores, x £85. 

Text-figs. 22-24 .—Chaetothyrium ffriseolum^^ZZat 226, Surface and side 
views of the fructification, x 66; 22c, Part of the mycelium, x 286; 22, Asci 
showing thickened tips, x 285; 24, Ascospores, x 285. 
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glandulosuni A. Jub8.» etc., 6, 1932; Pittwater on JSj/noorpitt 2auri/o2itt Ten,, 
Tf/lopUora ap., and ylyciphylUi Sra., 9, 1932; Saliabury on Bacicfwusia 

myrtifolia Hook, et Harv., etc., 5, X933, on Hhipogonum album H, Br., on 
Pleiovoeca Wilcoxiana F.v.M., etc,, 5, 1934; Pennant Hills (Sydney district) on 
Veratopetaluni apctalum D. Don, 12, 1933; Bulga (Wingharn district) on Bosistoa 
cwodi/ormi.v F.v.M., 1, 1934; Mt. Irvine on Doryph^ra nassafras Endl., 9, 1934, 
coll. J. McLuckle; Austinmer on Bndiandra Sicbcri Nees, 10, 1934, coll. J. 
McLuckle; Comboyne on Rhipogonum album It. Br., 1, 1934; Point Clare on 
Wilkiea macrophylla A. DC., 9, 1934, coll. A. Melvalne, Type. 

CHAKTOTliVRlUM OLOHOKIIM, n. Bp. 

Mycelio tenulsainio, effuso. Cellulls subt’uscia, cylindrlcis, ad septa vix 
constrictls, 4*5 x 5-10m 

Pruclls ascophoris spargentibus, 200 350 x 190-250/1, subglobosis; ninria 
hypharum contextaruin, ollvaceo-fuscls. Fructis ad basem inycellis confertiin 
contextis circumdatls. Ascls ascosporls eollectis siibpuniceis. Ascls creberrimis, 
clavatlB vel oblongO'Cyllndricis, 95^100 x 16-20(a, octosporis, ad aplcem incrassatis. 
Ascosporis G^9“septatls, ad septa vlx constrictis, hyalinia, 50--58 x B-C/i. 

The mycelium Is sparse, effused, and fo?'ms a thin network. Tlie cells are 
light straw-brown, thin-walled, cylindrical, sliglitly constricted at the septa, 
4*6 X 5-10/u. 

The ascogenous fructifications are scattered and appear like small black spots, 
200-350/1 in diameter by 190-260/* in height (often with a narrow pale brown 
border) (Text-fig. 19o, 19b), The wall of the frncUflcatiou conslfits of Interwoven 
hyplme, olive-brown in colour, becoming smaller and lighter towards the apex 
where a pore develops at maturity. The fructifications are depressed at the apex 
when dry and have a conspicuous border, 50-100/* In width, of very closely inter¬ 
woven hyphae sevej-al layers thick, becoming tiiinner and passing into the ordinary 
mycelium. According to von Hoehnel the presence or absence of this “sublcle** 
appears to have some Importance in the classification of species. 

The asci and spores are rose-pink in mass. The asci are very numerous, 
clavate to oblong-cylindrical, 95-100 x 16-20/*, somewdiat thickened at the apex, 
eight-spored (Text-fig. 20). The ascospores typically have 7, sometimes 6-9 trans¬ 
verse septa, and no longitudinal septa. When mature they are hyaline, slightly 
constricted at the septa, the two terminal cells more so than the others. The 
average size Is 50-68 x 5-6/< (Text-fig. 21). 

Chaetothyrium glohoHum has been found in collections from the following 
localities; Point Clare on Wilkiea macrophylla A. DC., 9, 1934, coll. A. Melvaine, 
Type; Myall Lakes on ^idenoxylon auHirale Benth. & Hook., 9, 1934, coll. O. D. 
Evans. 


CHARTOTHVaiUM GRI8E0LPM, n. Sp. 

Mycelio effuso, tenuissimo. Cellulls olivaceo-fuscis, pallidls, 3-3*5 x 7-10/*, 
cylindrlcis, ad septa vix constrictis. 

Fructis ascophoris plano-hemisphaerlcis, 200-250 x 60“120 m. Murls hypharum 
contextaruin, glauco-fuscis, pallldis. Fructis ad basem myceliis confertim 
contextis clrcumdatis. Ascis creberrimis, clavatis vel obiongo-cylindriels, ad 
aplcem incrassatis, 40-60 x 16-20g, octosporls. Ascosporis hyalinis, 4-*6**Beptatis, 
rectls vel ourvatis, deorsum atteauatls, 19-25 x 4-5/*. 

The mycelium Is scanty, effused, consisting of a network of hyphae (Text-fig. 
22c)* The cells are thln-walled, pale olive-brown, 3-3*6 x 7-10/*, cylindrical, 
slightly constricted at the septa. The ascogenous fructifications are rather 
fiattened-hemlspherical in shape, depressed at the apex when dry (Text-fig. 22a, 
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22fe), 200-250 X 60-120 /ia in height. The wall consists of closely interwoven hyphae, 
pale greyish-brown in colour, and similar in size to the mycelial hyphae, becoming 
smaller and paler towards the apex where a pore develops at maturity. The 
fructification is surrounded by a zone of closely interwoven dark browni&h*grey 
hyphae forming a definite border, which grades gradually Into the mycelium. 

The asci are very numerous, clavate to oblong-cylindrical, thickened at the 
tip, 40“50 X 16-20^4, elght-spored (Text-fig. 28). The ascospores are hyaline, 
4“5-, occasionally B-septate, 19-26 x 4-5g, straight or slightly curved, often tapering 
slightly towards the base (Text-fig. 24), 

Vfiaetothyrium griseolum has been found in collections from the following 
localities: Pittwater on ^yncarpia laurifolia Ten., 9, 1932; Pitt water on Dodonaea 
tfiquetra Wendl., Type, Ficm ruhiginosa Desf., Synouvi glandulosum A. Juss., 
and Cf^ratopetahim apetalum D. Don, 10, 1934. 

Chaetothyeium feltatum, n. sp, 

Mycelio elfuso, tenulssimo. Cellulls fumoso-glaucls, cyllndricis, ad septa vlx 
constrictis, 3-6 x 6“9m. 

Fructls ascophorls plano-hemisphaericis, 300-420 x 120-160g. Murls hypharum 
contextarum, fusco- vel caeruleo-glaucls, apicl fere pseudoparenchymatlcis. 
Fructls ad bosem myceliis confertim contextis, subradiantls, circumdatis, caeruleo- 
glaucls. Ascis creberrimis, clavatis vel oblongo-cylindricis, aplce incrassatis, 
65“66 X 13“16g, octosporis. Ascosporls hyallnle, 6-9-septatts, rectis vel curvatls, 
deorsura attenuatis, non-constrlctis, 28-32 x 4‘6-6*6 m. 

The mycelium is thin and effused. The cells are smoky greyish-brown, 
cylindrical, slightly constricted at the septa, 3-6 x 6-9^ (Text-fig. 25c). The 
fructifications are discoid, rather flattened, 300-420 m in diameter by 120-160g in 
height (Text-fig. 25a, 250). The walls consist of interwoven hyphae of a browntsh- 
or bluish-grey colour, becoming almost pseudoparenchymatous towards the apex, 
A pore develops at the apex at maturity. The fructification is surrounded by a 
border of closely interwoven rather radiating hyphae of a dark greyish-blue colour 
which appears to be characteristic of this species. The asci are very numerous, 
clavate to oblong-cylindrical, thickened at the tip, 55-66 x 13-15g, elght-spored 
(Text-fig. 26). The ascospores are hyaline, 6-9-, usually 7-Beptate, straight or 
slightly curved, often tapering to the lower end, usually not constricted at the 
septa, 28-32 x 4’6-6'6m (Text-fig. 27). 

Chaetothyrium peltatum has been collected on the leaves of Eugenia Smithii 
Poir., Salisbury, 6, 1934, Type. 

Chaetothyeium fuscum, n. sp. 

Mycelio effuso, tenulssimo. Cellulls cyllndricis, ad septa vix constrictis, 
fumoso^fuscis, 3■6-4*6 x 7-lOg. 

Fructls ascophorls plano-hemlsphaericls, atrofuscis, 200-260 x 76 m. MurU 
cellularum Isodlametrlcarura, pseudoparenchymatlcis. Ascis creberrimis, angusto- 
cyllndricis, 50-60 x 10-15 m. octosporis. Ascosporls hyallnls vel flavidls, palUdis, 
3-4-septatls, fualformls vel deorsum attenuatis, rectis vel curvatls, 16-18 x 4-6 m> 

The mycelium is thin and effused. The cells are cylindrical, slightly 
constricted at the septa, smoky-brown, 3*6-4*6 x 7-10 m (Text-fig. 28c). 

The fructifications are dark-brown, fiattened-hemispherlcal, 200-260^ In 
diameter by 76 m height (Text-fig. 28a, 28b). The walls consist of dark-brown 
hyphae, the cells of which are almost isodiametrlcal, and so closely Interwoven 
as to appear pseudoparenchymatous. The wall cells decrease in size towards 
the apex where a pore develops at maturity. 
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There Is no concentration of mycelium to form a subicle round the base of 
the fructification. 

The asci are very numerous* narrow cylindrical, 60-60 x elght-spored 

(Text-fig. 29). The ascospores are 3-4-septate, hyaline or yellowish, fusiform 
or tapering slightly towards the base, straight or slightly curved, 16-18 x 4-6m 
(T ext-fig. 30). 

The fructification resembles that of Chavtothyrium javanicum, but the 
ascospores are much smaller and less septate. 

Cfiaetothyrium fuscum has been found in collections from the following 
localities; Pittwater on Syncarpia laurifiolia Ten., 9, 1932, on Synoum glandulosum 



Text'figs, 26-27.— Chaetcthyrium peltatum. —26a, 266, Surface and side 
views of the fructification, x 65; 2Bo, Part of the mycelium, x 286; 26, Asci 
showing thtokened tips, x 285; 27, Ascospores. x 286. 

Text-figs. 28-30.— CHaatothyrium fuaoum. —28a, 286, Surface and side views 
of the fructification, x 65; 28c, Part of the mycelium, x 285; 29, A single ascus, 
X 285; 30, Ascospores, x 266. 

Text-figs. 31-33.— Chaetothyrium sfripoettw.—-31o, 816, Side and surface 
views of the fructification, x 56; 3lc, Part of the mycelium, x 236; 32, Asci 
showing thickened tips, x 285; 33, AsC/Ospores, x 285. 

Text-figs. 34-36 .—OHaetothyrium cioercuw.—34a, Fructification, surface view, 
X 65; 346, Part of the mycelium, x 236; 35, A single ascus. x 285: 36, Ascospores, 
X 285. 

Text-figs. 87-83.—Choetothgriiim depressuw.— 87, Mycelium, x 286; 36, Asol, 
X 866; 39, Ascospores, x 235. 
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A. Juss., 10, 1934, Type; Pennant Hills (Sydney district) on Tristania neriifolia 
R. Br., 12, 1933; Salisbury on Eugenia Smithii Poir., 5, 1934; Wiseman's Ferry on 
Rapanea variahilis Mess., 11, 1934. 

Chaetothtihum strioobum, n. sp. 

Mycello efluso, tenulsslmo, Cellulis cylindricis, ad septa vix constrictis, 

fumoso-fuflcls, 3"4'5 x 7-10jc4. 

Fructla ascophoris hemlsphaericis, 200--400 x 150-200m- Muris hypharum 
contexturum, atrofuscis. Apice creberrimis setis circumdato. Setls atrofuscis, 
l-2*septatis, 300/u longis, apice vlx attenuatis. Fructls ad baseni mycelHs confertlm 
contextis, fuscla. Ascis ascosporlsQue collectis subpuniceis. Ascls creberrimis, 
clavatis vel oblongo-cylindricls, aplci Incrassatls, 90-95 x 20“30ju, octoeporis. 
AscoBporla hyalinis, rectis vel curvatis, deorsuni attenuatis, 32-46 x 5~7/x, 7-9- vel 
14-15-8eptatlB. 

The mycelium is scanty and effused. The hyphae are slender, pale smoky- 
brown, the cells are cylindrical, slightly constricted at the septa, 3“"4‘5 x 7-lOg, 
slightly smaller paler hyphae may form a network between these larger ttireads 
(Text-flg. 31c). 

The fructifications are hemispherical, 200-400ju in diameter by 160-200ju in 
height (Text-fig. 31a, 31?>). The walls consist of closely Interwoven hyphae 
similar to those of the mycelium, or slightly larger, 7 m in diameter, dark brow-n, 
becoming smaller and lighter towards the apex where a pore develops at maturity. 
The apex la surrounded by very numerous setae which grow out from the upper 
part of the wall of the fructification. These setae are dark smoky-brown, rather 
irregular in outline, rounded and scarcely attenuated at the apex, usually 
l“2-septate, up to 300m in length. They are characteristically rather reflexed over 
the sides of the fructification. 

The asci and ascoapores are pinkish or yellowish-pink in mass. The ascl 
ai*e very numerous, clavate or oblong cylindrical, slightly thickened at the apex, 
90-95 X 20-30m, eight-sxK)red (Text-fig. 35). The ascospores are hyaline, curved 
or straight, slightly tapering towards the base, 32-46 x 5'‘“7 m with 7-9 transverse 
septa. 

In a specimen from Salisbury the ascospores measured 42 x 7m but were 
14-15-septate. This specimen was otherwise identical with the typical form and 
is probably only a local variation. 

Chactothyriuin stHgosuni has been found in collections from the following 
localities: Point Clare on WilAnca macropkyHa A. DC., 9, 1984, coll. A. Melvalne, 
Type; Salisbury on Eugenia ^mithii Poir., and Pleiococca Wilcoitiana F.v.M., 
8, 1933. 

CHAETOH’ItyRlUM: oinereum, n. sp. 

Mycelio effuso, tenuisefmo. Cellulis subfuscis, cylindricis, ad septa vix 
constrictis, 3-4 x 7“12 m. 

Fructis ascophoris plano-hemiaphaericis, 300 x 95-120m. Muris hypharum 
contextarum^ cellulis prope Isodiametricis, subfuscis. Fructls ad basem myceliis 
confertim contextis, fuscis. Fructls macroscoplcis pallldis. Ascis creberrimis, 
elongato-cyllndriclfi, apici Incrassatls, 100-120 x 12-15 m> octosporis. Ascosporis 
fusiformls, vel deorsum attenuatis, 7-8eptatis, non-constrictls, 35^2 x 7-9 m. 

The mycelium is scanty ^d effused. The cells are straw41>rowii, cylindrical, 
slightly constricted at the septa (Text^fig. 340). A network of slightly thinner 
paler hyphae may develop between the larger ones. 

The fructifications are scattered, rather fiatteaed«heml8pberloal, averaging 
300m in diameter by 95-120m In height (Text-flg. 34a). The walls consist of 
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closely interwoven light brown hyphae» the cells are broad almost ifiodiametrlcal, 
slightly darker than the mycelium, becoming smaller and lighter towards the 
apex where a pore develops at maturity. The fructifications are surrounded by 
a zone of closely interwoven hyphae, slightly darker in colour than the mycelium, 
forming a border round the fructification up to 260^ in diameter, the border is 
Irregular in its development and may be quite small. Macroscopically the 
fructifications appear pale yellowish-brown. 

The asci are very numerous, elongate oblong cylindrical, 100-120 x 12-15 m* 
slightly thickened at the tip, eigbt-spored (Text-fig. 36). The ascospores are 
fusiform or slightly tapering towards the base, 7-septate, not constricted at the 
septa. 36-42 x 7-9m (Text-fig. 30). 

Chaetothyrium cinereum has been collected at Plttwater on Gfaioa semiglauca 
Radik., Type, and Back?toiisia mprtifolia Hook. & Harv., 10, 1934; Wahroonga 
(Sydney district) on Buffenia Smithii Poir., 10, 1934, coll. J. M. Wilson. 

Chaktothybium depressum, n. sp. 

Mycello effuso, tenulssimo, celluHs subfuscis, cylindricis, ad septa vix 
constrictls. 6-6 x 10-16/*. Fructls ascophoris hemisphaericis ad apicem depressis, 
200-360 X 100-150/*. Fructis ad basem mycelUs confertls contextis. Ascls 
creberrimis, clavatis, aplci incrassatis rotundatisque, 90-100 x 28-30/*, octosporis. 
Ascosporis rectis vel curvatis, fusiformis vel deorsum attenuatis. 9-13-Beptati8, 
48-60 X 8-10/t. 

The mycelium is thin and effused, forming a web-like pellicle on the surface 
of leaves. It consists of a network of Interwoven hyphae 5-6/* In diameter, the 
individual cells being 10-15/* in length, thln-walled, pale yellowish-olive (Text- 
fig. 37). 

The ascogenous fructifications are scattered irregularly, disc-shaped, depressed 
in the centre when dried, 200*350/* In diameter, 100-160/* in height at the centre. 
There is a conspicuous border up to 160/* in diameter surrounding the friictiflca- 
tlon consisting of hyphae similar to the mycelial hyphae, but much more closely 
woven together, this gradually becomes thinner towards the outer margin, 
grading almost imperceptibly into the mycelium. The wall of the fructification 
is composed of closely interwoven hyphae the cells of which are shorter and 
wider than those of the border and mycelium, becoming smaller towards the 
apex, where a pore develops at maturity. 

The asci are very numerous, clavate, rounded at the apex, 90-160 x 28-30/*, 
eight-spored, faintly pink in mass (Text-fig. 38). 

The ascospores are usually slightly curved. 9-13-, usually lO-septate, 
48-60 X 8-10/i, tapering slightly towards each end, or slightly wider near the 
apex and tapering towards the base (Text-fig. 39). 

Ohaetothyrium iiepressuin has been collected at Grafton on the leaves of 
Biderottylon australe Bentb. and Hooker^ 1, 1935. 

Summary. 

Eight new species belonging to the sub-section Chaetothyrleae of the family 
Capnodiaceae are described. 

The relationships of Chaetothyrium loganiense are discussed. 

Chaetothyrium roeeosporum (von Hoehnel) Petrafc is recorded for the first 
time in Australia. 

The writer wishes to express her thanks to Professor T. G. B. Osborn, In 
whose laboratory this work was carried out, for advice and helpful criticism, 
and to members of the staff end the research students, past and present, of 
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ths Botany School, Sydney University, who have materially asaisted in this 
work by collecting specimens in many localities. 

Material of the new species herein described has-been sent to the following 
institutions: The National Herbarium, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, N.S.W.; The 
Department of Agriculture, Burnley, Victoria; The National Herbarium, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, Surrey; The Imperial Mycologlcal Institute, Kew, Surrey, 
England; The United States National Herbarium. Washington, U.S.A.; Botanlsches 
Museum, BerlimDahlem, Germany, 
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NOTES ON AUSTRALASIAN ANISOPODIDAB (DIPTERA). 

I 

By Makv E. FuLt£:fl» B.Sc., Council tor Scientific and Industrial Bes«arcb, 

Canberra, F.C.T. 

(Thirty-eight Text-figures.) 

[Head 28th August, 1925J 

The family Anisopodidae (Rhyphidae) is rather poorly represented in the 
Australasian region. Two species, Anisopus dubitLs Macq. and A. neozelandictis 
Schln., are known from Australia and Tasmania; one, Anisopus hellwigi de Meij., 
from New Guinea; one, Olbiogaster insularis Tonn., from Lord Howe Island; 
and four species have been described from New Zealand. There is no published 
information about the llfe^^hlstories of any of these species. In fact, It was not 
until Kellin (1928) gave a detailed description of the early stages of Anisopus 
fenestralis Scop, and Olbiogaster africanus Edw. In ^‘Oenera Insectorum'* that an 
adequate account of the larvae of any species of these genera was published. 

In the present paper Anisopus funehris, n. sp., and the hitherto unknown 
male of Olbiogaster insularis Tonn. are described, and descriptions are given of 
the early stages of Anisopus duHus Macq., A. funebris, n. sp., and 0. insularis. 

The writer Is indebted to Mr. A. L. Tonnolr for material, advice, and assistance 
in preparing this paper, and to Miss V. Irwin-Smith for material and notes. 

Olbioqabteb iKSULABis Tonu. 

Mr. A. L, Tonnolr named this species from a solitary female from Lord Howe 
Island in 1923. The larvae, which were identified by Mr. Tonnolr by a male 
fly bred from them, were collected by Miss V. Irwin-Smith on Lord Howe Island 
in February, 1934. Two of the larvae, collected on 23rd February, were examined 
on 21at March, when one was found to have pupated and produced a fly, whilst 
the other was still larval. On 6th April this second larva had pupated and the 
fly emerged on 9th. Notes made by the collector state that the larvae were very 
numerous In the debris inside decayed and rotten logs. It is of interest to note 
that the three other species of Olbiogaster whose life-histories are known, from 
Brazil, Trinidad and West Africa respectively, were all recorded from rotten wood. 

Description of Adult 

—Length 7 mm.; wing 6-B mm.; antennae 4 mm. 

Head black, mouth parts testaceous; occiput with sparse long yellow hairs; 
scape of antennae orange, flagellum black with a greyish prulnoalty, covered with 
short black bristles. 

Thorax black with yellow strlations, humerus yellow, scutellum yellow; thorax 
clothed with fine yellow hairs; halteres light brown with yellow stems. Legs 
yellow, shading to darker on tarsi; posterior coxae slightly stained brown; hind 
tarsi darker than others; legs covered with minute brown spines; anterior 
tibiae with one spur, the others with two; spurs yellow. 
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Winga bare, iridescent with a very faint brownish tinge, stigma smoky- 
brown. Venation the same as in female. 

Abdomen narrow and elongated; the first five segments yellow on anterior 
half and black on posterior half, giving the abdomen a series of transverse 
stripes. Terminal segments black. Abdomen covered with fine yellow hairs. 
Genitalia as figured (Text-fig, 1). Except for some small differences in detail 
the male shows a close resemblance to the female as described by Tonnoir. 

Bred from larva collected in rotten wood on Lord Howe Island pn 22rd 
February, 1934, by Miss V. Irwin-Smith. The allotype male is in the collection 
of the Division of Economic Entomology, Canberra. 

The Larva (Text-fig. 2). 

The full-grown larva measures from 16 to 18 mm. in length. It Is narrow, 
cylindrical and vermiform. All the segments arc approximately the same width, 



Text'-flgs. I*6.-—Ol^4ogd»tsr innularia. 

1.—Male hypopygium. 60. x 7. spiracles. 8.—Posterior snd 

of larva, x 86. a, anus; »p, spiracle, 4.~-Anal plate, x 48. o, ana*; si, silt, 
6,—Head of larva, ventral surface, x 60. an, antenna; I, Isibrum; la, laterallum• 
loO, labium; w, mandible; ma, maxilla. S.^Antenna, x 800. 
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the first and last tapering to the extremities. The last segment is noticeably 
longer than the others. The colour of the larva is uniformly white, except for 
the last segment, which has a smoky tinge on the posterior third. The free 
head'Capsule is brown. The skin is quite smooth and shining. Both pairs of 
spiracles are external and visible. The anterior pair are borne laterally on the 
first thoracic segment and appear as tiny brown half-circles. The posterior pair 
are on the eighth abdominal segment, dorso-Iateral in position, and a short 
distance from the apex. They are also semicircular in outline and light brown 
In colour. 

The segmentation is distinctive. There are three thoracic segments and nine 
abdominal. Between each of the abdominal segments, except the eighth and ninth, 
Is a secondary annulation. The junction between both primary and secondary 
segmentation is marked by a slight overlapping of the skin. The annulation 
between the seventh and eighth segments Is wider than the others. 

The first to the seventh abdominal segments are all similar. The eighth is 
about one and a half times the length of the others and tapers towards the 
posterior end (Text-fig. 3). It is cut away sharply In the posterior third and 
produced to a ventrally hooked process, which curves around the ninth segment 
at the extreme apex of the body. The ninth segment is small and entirely latero- 
ventral. The anus appears as a lipped cleft about a third the distance from its 
anterior edge. The whole sclerite may be detached as a plath (Text-fig. 4) 
bearing the anal opening, and a little posterior notch where the prolongation of 
the eighth segment fits in. 

The head (Text-fig. 6).—The head capsule is complete and, from a dorsal 
aspect, is oval in shape. It consists of the prefrons, which is narrow and pointed 
at its posterior end, widening towards the anterior and ending in the labrum. 
Each side of this are the lateralla, large roughly triangular sclerites which 
curve round the sides of the head. The points of the lateralia meet ventrally 
behind the mouth-parts, and their ventral margins are banded with heavy black 
cUltin. On the dorsal surface of each, in its anterior half, is a small depression 
with an irregular dark spot in Its centre, representing the rudimentary eye. 
Anterior to these and close to the base of the labrum are the antennae 
(Text-fig. 6). Each consists of a large globular basal segment and a small 
elongated pencil-like apical segment, very similar to the antennae of 0. africanun^ 
The tentorium consists of a pair of bars arising from the posteribr ventral edge 
of the lateralia and directed backwards and Inwards, meeting to form an arch 
Inside the bead. There are no longitudinal rods. 

Mouth-parts .—The labrum (Text-fig. 7) is fairly strongly chitinised, being 
the anterior curved extremity of the prefrons. On its ventral side it continues 
into the eplpharynx, which bears two pairs of large blunt spines near the apex* 
Jn the same area are numerous small sharp spines. Laterally behind the apex 
are the ^premandlbles” (Qoetghebuer» 1925), which are large, roughly triangular 
in shape, not very heavily chitlnlsed and bearing a single tooth aplcally. Kellin 
refers to the premandibles as *^comb-like chltlnous plates*’, and states that 
Othiapasier Is devoid of these. Below and between the premandibles the 
eplpharynx bears numerous hairs and sensory papillae. There is a chltlnous 
support asscclated with this part and known as the U-shaped piece. The 
mandibles lie each side of the labrum* and in the resting position are folded 
inwards close together and pointing posteriorly. When extended they project 
in front of the head. The mandibles (Text-fig. S) are remarkable In that they 
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are jointed, each consisting of two segments. The basal segment is a large 
elongated sclerlte which is most heavily chltinlzed on its curved exterior edge 
and at the basal extremity. There is also a strong niece of chitln on its inner 
edge anteriorly. There are two deep bays or indentations In the sclerlte, one 
being anterior and the other on the Inner edge. Joined at the outer anterior edge 
is the apical segment, consisting of a small thick plate with a large blunt tooth 
aplcally, and a smaller one on the Inner edge. The mandibles of O, africanua 
also consist of two parts, the apical part bearing three teeth. 
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Text-flgs, 7-11— Otbiognater indulariA, 

7.*—Labrum-epipharynx, x 890. 2, Ubrum; pr, premandihles. 8.—Mandible, x 290. 

op. apical segment; be, basal segment. 9.—Maxilla, x 290. p, palp. 10.—I4ibtum. x 180. 
h, bypopharynx j w, mentum; p, palp; pr, prementum. li.—Posterior spiracle, x 880. 
b, button; tr, transverse trachea^ 12.—Anterior spiracle, x $80. b, button; /, felt- 

chamber. 13.—Pupal breathing horn, x 96. sp, spiracle; p, papilla. 
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The maxillae (Text-flg. 9) are large* somewhat elongated and comparatively 
lightly chltinlsed. The inner edge is curved and bears a tuft of fine hairs 
associated with which Is a short broad papilla. Above this on the lower face of 
the maxilla is another papilla in the form of a circular mound bearing numerous 
tiny sensillae. The base of the maxilla is occupied by a curved chitinous plate* 
near the inner edge of which Is a fringe of fine hairs and an area of minute 
papillae. There are two large chitinous bars in the maxilla* one curving parallel 
with the Inner edge and the other running diagonally with a sharp curve near 
the bottom, and ending in a regular chitinous mass containing three small holes. 
This structure projects out on the inner edge of the maxilla near its base. 

Tlie labium (Text-fig. 10) is strongly developed In Olhiogaster. It consists 
of a large heavily-chitinized plate which, at its anterior end* Is produced into 
two lobes, and posteriorly ends in a small rounded mass of chi tin* with a pair of 
wing-like flanges. The main body of the plate, which is probably the mentum, 
also bears a lateral pair of flanges. Attached to, and in front of, this sclerlte is a 
small, thinner plate bearing two large j^alp-like sensory organs. This represents 
the iH'ementum. The hypopharynx Is closely associated with the labium. It is 
attached to the dorsal surface of the mentum and projects upwards and forwards 
into the head. It is a delicate plate with a supporting border of strong chltln and 
a pair of trabeculae running forwards above the promentum. It bears delicate 
fringes and rows of hairs. 

The spiracles, —The posterior spiracles (Text-fig, 11) each consist of a single 
curved slit which assumes a C shape* with the opening of the C facing backwards 
and slightly outwards. The slit has a scalloped chitinous border and is crossed 
by a regular series of bars. In the hollow of the curve Is a small irregular 
chitinous mass, the button or scar. Below the spiracle is a short felt-chamber. 
There is a transverse tracheal trunk connecting the two posterior spiracles and 
joining the main lateral trunks Just behind the felt-chamber. The anterior 
spiracles (Texl-fig. 13) also consist of a single slit curved Into a crescent shape 
and smaller than the posterior spiracle. It Is of the same construction with a 
similar button and felt chamber. 

The pupa ,—No complete pupae were available, but an examination of the pupal 
skins shows that It is quite distinct from the pupa of Anisopu^v. It is much more 
narrow and elongated, being 10 to 11 mm. In length. There are no bristles on the 
thorax and each of the abdominal segments bears only two pairs of large lateral 
spines* except the first segment which has only one pair. The breathing horns 
(Text-fig. 13) are in the same position as in the pupa of Aiiisopus, but they are 
larger and more chitinous. The slit is circular in outline and a little behind the 
apex in position. A number of short chitinous tubes open at the surface of this 
slit, A papilla with a short fine bristle is borne on the side of the breathing horn.* 

Except for some small differences in detail, the larvae and pupae of 
0. insularis show a close resemblance to those of O. africauns, which is the only 
other species in which the early stages have been described. 

Keg to aduUa of Au«truhan 8p*^:oiC9 of Anfm^pua. 

1. liarge epecles; antennae entirely yellow, shading to dark at tip of flegellum; cell 

Rj dark except at base . A. neoeelondioua Schln, 

Bmaller species; antennae entirely dark or only scape yellow; cell Rj with pale area 
beyond middle .... 2 

2, Brown species; antennae with yellow scape . A, dubiua Hacq. 

Black species: antennae entirely block . A. /unebWs* n. sp. 
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Key to larvae of AuHralianr epeoiee of Anisopus. 

1. t»ength 17 to 18 mm.; anal plate •with concpicuoua edffee, pointed antero-ventrally, 

eidea of anterior lobe atrali^ht (flg. 14) .. A, neoselandAoua Schln. 

Length 12 to 13 mm.; anal plate without sharply defined edges, more rounded 
antero-ventrally .... 2 

2, Anal plate with edges of anterior lobe lust reaching dorsal surface, sides sharply 

curved (fig. 16) ... A. dubius Macq. 

Anal plate with edges of anterior lobe reaching well on to dorsal surface, sides 
nearly straight (fig. 16) ... A. funehris. n. sp. 





Text-figs. 14-lS.—Anal plates^ 

14.-»Aniaopu« neo«eIand<ct(«^ x 85. 15.-^A. dabii«s, x 36. 16.— A^ /tmebris, x 86. 

ANI6OP0S DUIII0B Macq. 

A* dubim MacQ. waa red escribed In 1919 by Hardy» who also listed the 
literature and synonymy. Figures of the wing (Text-fig. 31) and genitalia 
(Text-fig. 36) are included in the present paper to facilitate identification. 

The larvae have been found most abundantly in Canberra duHng July and 
August In a variety of media, but always under very moist conditions. The files 
have always emerged in September from larvae collected at this time. But 
larvae have also been found occasionally in April, when the adults have appeared 
in May, June and July. They have been taken in old carcases, rotting mushrooms, 
masses of rotting vegetables and hay, and in drains containing manure. 

The full-grown larva (Text-fig. i?) la 12 to 12 mm. long, cylindrical, slender 
and worm-like, tapering at both ends. The body is smooth, devoid of folds or 
papillae. It is strikingly marked with a brown pigmented pattern. The thoracic 
segments have an Irregular reddish-brown pattern with a series of oval yellow 
patches. The abdominal segments are more faintly marked with a lighter brown. 
The bead is brown. 
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The thoracic segments become progressively wider from the first to the third 
and the sections of the eighth abdominal segment become increasingly narrower 
towards the terminal end. As in each of the abdominal segments 

exhibits a secondary annulatlon. The first to the seventh appear to have a narrow, 
creamy-yellow ring between each one. The eighth (Text-fig, 18), however, Is 
divided Into four sections, exclusive of the ring between the seventh and eighth, 
the posterior two of which are produced out past the ninth. The ninth segment 
Is represented by a large ventral plate, the “anal shield" of Keilin, lying beneath 
the anterior part of the eighth and bearing the anal cleft. This plate (Text-fig. 15) 
is very readily detached from the rest of the Integument and is seen to be 
considerably broader than the ninth segment of OlMogaster, It is notched, 
dividing it Into two uneciual lobes with the anus between. The posterior extremity 
of the eighth segment bears five short lobes (Text-fig. 19). Two of these lobes 
are dorsal, bear fringes round the edges, and are longer than the ventral lobes. 
The ventral pair have a short, wide, median lobe between them. These are not 
fringed, but are finely grooved or striated round the margins. The spiracles 
occur at the bottom of a chamber formed by the five terminal processes. They 



Text-figs. 17-23.— Aniaopua duSitts. 

17.»LArva, H 7. a, anus; apiracular hollow. 18.—^Posterior end of larva, x Zt, 
apt anal plate; o, anus; et, extra tracheae; I, lobes; ap, spiracles. 19.— Apex of 8th 
abdominal segment of larva, x 90, ap, spiracles. 20.—Posterior spiracle, x 220. 
b, button. 21.—Anterior spiracle, x 820. 22.—Head of larva, ventral surface, x 75. 
I, labrum; to, latoraUuxn; tob, labium; wt, mandible; ma, maxilla; ph, pharynx; pvi 

premandible. 23.—Antenna, x 390. 
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are Bimllar in structure to those of Olbiogaatert but are less ohitlnouB and of a 
much shallower crescent shape (Text-flg. 20). The anterior spiracles are smaller 
than in Olbiogaatert having only three clefts (Text-flg. 21). 

The head (Text-flg. 22) Is broadly sub-conical in shape, being strongly convex 
dorsally and almost flat vent rally. The head-capsule consists of a narrow 
prefrons which widens a little towards the anterior end, and two side pieces or 
lateralia, which curve round and almost mdet ventrally. The posterior margin 
of these Is strongly chitiniited, particularly ventrally. From the strong ventral 
margin of each a bar projects into the head, the two meeting medianly to form 
an arch. The tentorial rods, which run longitudinally Inside the head as far 
as the anterior end of the lateralia, are connected with these bars. Each side of 
the prefrons is a small black spot representing the eye. At the inner anterior 
edge of the lateralia are the antennae (Text-flg. 23). Each consists of a short 
mound-like segment, bearing at Us summit two flat sensory areas and several 
tiny papillae. 

The mouth parU', although similar In general construction and arrangement 
to those of Olhiogaster^ show a marked contrast in details. The labrum (Text- 
fig. 24) is strongly curved under, continuing Into the eplpharynx on the ventral 
sui’face. The curved dorsal part is smooth and chltinous, whilst the ventral part 
or eplpharynx is densely clothed with hairs. The posterior ventral projection 
with Its U-shaped support Is large and conspicuous and bears a tuft of hairs in 
front. Each side of the labrum and behind the apex are the premandibles 
(Text'flg. 25), These are more strongly developed than in Olbiogaster^ each 
consisting of a small thick plate bearing a row of five teeth along the anterior 
edge. A strong bar runs along each side of the labrum to the premandibles. 

The mandibles (Text-fig. 26) are two-segmented as in Olbiogaster. They 
may also be folded in to lie with their apices facing backwards, or extended in 
front, when they project before the labrum and are visible from above. They 
arise from the head near the anterior border of the lateralia. The basal segment 
of the mandible is a strong, hollow, almost rectangular sclerite with a deep 
indentation on the inner face. At the inner anterior corner it is produced to a 
point and bears three small teeth directed outwards. The apical segment is 
articulated at the outer anterior corner and is small and narrow. The end is 
curved inwards and poHsesses two teeth which are rather obscured by the large 
tuft of iiairs arising from the outer dorsai edge. There is a smaller fringe on the 
ventral side and a large compound bristle on the outer edge. 

The maxillae (Text-flg. 27) are large and composed of thin chitin. They 
are more hairy than the maxillae of Olbiogaster. The outer curved edge is more 
chltinous than the rest, and the inner edge is fringed with fine hairs for the 
whole length. A short wide palp pi*oject8 Inwards about the middle of the inner 
edge. Near the anterior end is a round slightly-raised area bearing a number of 
minute sensory papillae. The posterior inner edge of the maxilla is densely 
haired and also bears sensory papillae. There are two chltinous bars as In 
Olbiogaster t but they are thinner and not so well developed. The labium (Text- 
flg. 28) is much moi^ reduced than in Olbiogaster. There is no large chltinous 
mentum, but simply a thin membranous area occupying a corresponding position 
and surrounded by fringes and tufts of hair. The prementum Is a delicate 
bi-lobed structure, each lobe bearing five short backwardly-dlrected cone-llke 
spines on the outer edge and a large flat papilla on the ventral surface. The 
posterior border is densely haired. The hypopharynx lies above the prementum, 
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projecting into the head and forwards. It also has a curved border of strong chitin 
and is itself thin with abundant fringes of short and long hairs. 



T«!Xt-UgB. 24-JJO.— dnlnuft, 

24.—Labrunj-epipharynx* .y 200. pr, prtmmndlble ; «, U-Hhape<3 support. 25. — I.*abruin- 
eplpharynx, x 200. e, epipharynx; I, labrum; pr, promanclible. 26.—Mandiblci. x 200. 
ap, apical segment; h 9 , basal segment. 27.—Maxilla, x 200. p, palp. 28.—^Labium, 
X 180. h, hypopharynx; f/, palp; pr^ prementum. 29.—Pupa, x 12. bft, breathing horn. 

30.—Breathing horn of pupa, x 95. »i>, spiracle. 

The pharynx Is greatly modihed, forming a large organ composed of several 
plates of thin chltln and tubular structures with striated wavy walls. The whole 
has the appearance of being a mechanism for straining the liquid food. The 
tentorium appears to be modided to form a supporting structure for the organ. 
The rods are connected with a strong arch projecting Into the head, the pharynx 
lying between the rods and above the arch. 

The pupa (Text-flg. 29) Is 6 to 7 mm. long and dark brown in colour. The 
breathing horns (Text-flg. 80) are short, situated behind the antennal sheath and 
projecting forwards. The curved narrow slit is apical and bears a double row 
of small round openings. The pupa is truncated anteriorly and narrows to a 
point posteriorly. There are several pairs of bristles on the back of the thorax 
whilst the abdominal segments bear a circle of large spines near the posterior 
margin and a row ventrally and laterally near the anterior margin. 

Awisoptrs FUNEBRIS, H. Sp. 

Female, Length 4 to 6 mm. Wing 4*5 mm. Head small, eyes well separated, 
black. Face black with greyish sheen, end of palps pale yellowish; frons and 
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occiput <lull velvety black; ocellar tubercle raised, one-third width of Irons; 
occipital bristles black. Antennae entirely black and bristly; same length and 
form as In A. duHus. 

Whole of thorajc black, except for brownish tinge in front of scutellum; 
n^esonotum dull and velvety with no trace of markings, covered with pale gold 
to whitish hairs and some black bristles; scutellum black with two long bristles. 
Wings typical, with macrochetae and series of blotches, markings being somewhat 
similar to those in A. duMus, but Infuscations more extensive and grey to black 
In colour (Text-figs. 81 and 32), Halteres whitish, l-egs dark with ventral 



Toxt-flg. 31.—wing of A. dttSiuA. Text-Dg. 22.—Wing of A. /lirtebi'ia. 

surfaces pale brownish, covered with fine dark bristles; tarsi paler than tibiae, 
all segments darker at tips; one tlbial bristle on foreleg, two on others; fore 
tiblal bristle paler than others. Abdomen narrow and elongate, black; each 
segment with a narrow colourless posterior border; abdomen covered with whitish 
to pale gold hairs; genital appendages yellowish. 

Male, Similar to female. Head larger, eyes contiguous, facets enlarged at 
top; ocellar tubercle prominent. Halteres darker than In female, legs slightly 
paler; hind legs with all but coxae pale brown. Cienitalla as figured (Text-figs. 
88 to 86). This species is most closely related to A. duhiiis, from which it may 
be readily distinguished by the characters given in the key and by the genitalia. 



Text-figs. 33-38. 

S3—Mala hypopygium of A. x 133. 34.->»Starnal plate of hypopygium. 

X 138. 35.—t)istl8tyte, x 133. 86—^Mala hypopygium Of A. duUHB, x 133. 

37.-^l3terna] plate of hypopygium, x 133. 38.—^Pletistyle, x 133. 
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The genttalla of A. funehris and A. dubiua (Text-figs. 36 to 33) appear to differ 
markedly from those of the species of Anuopua figured by Edwards (1923). 

Z)isfri6u/iort.—^Anglesea, Victoria (March, 1934). Bred from Xanthorrhoea 
australis. The holotype male, allotype female and a paratype male and female 
are in the collection of the Division of Economic Entomology, Canberra. 

Larva .—A piece of Xanthorrhoea trunk received from Mr. J, H. Bowen from 
Anglosea, Victoria, in March, 1934, contained a number of larvae and pupae of 
this species. They were present only In the very moist rotting tissues. The 
adults emerged within a fortnight. 

The larva is of the same size and general appearance as A. dubiua, and is 
essentially the same in structure. The pigmentation is slightly different in 
character from that of A, duHus, particularly on the thorax where the colour 
markings are broader and deeper in tone. The larva of A. funebris may, 
however, be distinguished from that of A. dubius by the shape and size of the 
anal plate. It is larger and curves higher up the sides on to the dorsal surface 
(Text-fig. 16). The anterior lobe of the plate has also straighter sides, lacking 
the sharp curve of that in A. duhius (Text-fig. IS). The aunulations of the 
eighth segment are more elongate in A. funebris, and the terminal papillae slightly 
longer and more spreading. 

Pupa .—There were no obvious differences noted in the pupae of the two 
species. 


ANISOFUS NEOZELANDTCtlS SchlU. 

Preserved larvae of this species from Aniseed Valley, N.Z., taken in rot holes 
in trees by Mr, Tonnolr, were examined, but were not In a suitable condition for 
description. They were considerably larger than those of the two species 
described, some reaching 18 mm. in length. They were also distinguishable from 
the other larvae by the shape and size of the anal plate, as indicated in the key 
and figure (Text-fig. 14). 


DlSOtJSSlON. 

The larvae of Anisopua dubiua show some Interesting adaptations to an 
aQuatic environment when compared with the less specialized terrestrial larvae 
of Otbiogaater inaularia. 

In both species there is a secondary annulatlon of the abdominal segments, 
but in Ania^pua this has been strikingly developed In the eighth' segment, which, 
excluding the intercalary ring, has been divided into four sections, producing it 
well beyond the ninth. The tendency to produce the eighth abdominal segment 
beyond the ninth la seen in Olbiogaater in the small posterior prolongation of the 
eighth, which curves round the ninth. This special development of the eighth 
abdominal segment in Anisopua is evidently for the purpose of carrying the highly 
developed respiratory organ, an adaptation due to its aquatic environment. 
Martini (1927) points out that In some Psychodid larvae the eighth abdominal 
segment is entirely dorsal, lying above the ninth, and in CuUcine larvae the 
eighth segment bears a postero^dorsal prolongation, extending beyond the ninth 
and tenth, and forming the respiratojy siphon. 

The posterior spiracles are external and unprotected in Olbiogaatert whilst 
is Anisopua they occur in a hollow, surrounded and hidden by five lobes which are 
/ringed and striated. The tracheae also show special features in Anisopua. In 
addition to the two main tracheal trunks there is an extra pair of equal size 
lying below them in the eighth segment. These tracheae coincide with the 
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mala trunks at the spiracles and peter out Into thin ends just behind the 
ninth segment. The four large tracheae are close together and are intimately 
connected by a network of flne tracheoles, the whole forming a gllMike organ. 
In living larvae there is always a mass of air bubbles associated with this organ, 
doubtless allowing the larva to live submerged for considerable periods. In 
Olhiogaster there is a transverse trachea connecting the posterior spiracles Just 
as the anterior spiracles are joined. The air sacs of Aniaopus may be a 
modification of this tracheal bridge, which, with the prolongation of the eighth 
segment, has divided in the middle and formed two short longitudinal trunks. 

All the mouth parts are less chltlnoua and more hairy In Anisopus than in 
OlHogaster^ further adaptation to the aquatic habit In the former. Olhiogaster 
has a strongly developed mentum which is absent in Anisopus, Both larvae 
possess two«segmented mandibles, those of Olhiogaster being the larger and 
stronger. In Anisopus the premandlbles are more distinct and well developed, and 
the pharynx Is peculiarly specialized, forming what appears to be a straining 
mechanism. The differences in the mouth parts of the two larvae show that 
Anisopus has to obtain its food from liquids, whilst Olhiogaster has to deal with 
solids. 

The tentorium of each larva is distinctly different. The lateralia, with their 
strongly chitlnized ventral edges, seem to be the chief head-support In Olhiogastert 
which poBsesses in addition only a small chitlnous arch in the back of the head. 
The strong chitlnous head is necessary to a larva forcing its way through woody 
material. AnisopUiV, on the other hand, has thinner chitln forming the epicraniura 
and lateralia, but has a much larger arch extending further forward into the 
head, and also a pair of longitudinal tentorial rods connected with the arch near 
their posterior ends. This specialized tentorium is doubtless a support for the 
highly developed pharynx. 

The above comparison Indicates how the chief differences in structure of 
the larvae of A. duhius and 0. insuXaris are closely related to differences in 
environment. On larval structure Mycetohia (Keilln, 1919) is closer to Anisopus 
than is Olhiogaster, but adult characters place Olhiogaster closer than Mycetohia 
to Anisopus. The reason for this is that the ^larvae of Mycetotfia and AnisQpvs 
live under similar conditions whilst those of Olhiogaster have a different habitat. 

Hence, within the family Anisopodidae, larval characters should be used 
circumspectly in assessing systematic relationships, as they are largely expressions 
of environmental influences. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE SEASONAL CHANCES IN TEMPERATURE. 
SALINITY. PHOSPHATES, AND NITRATE NITROGEN AND OXYGEN OF 
THE OCEAN WATERS ON THE CONTINENTAL SHELF OFF NEW SOUTH 
WALES AND THE RELATI^SHIP TO PLANKTON PRODUCTION. 

By Piu>KK«jBOU WiLijAM J. DakijJ; D.Sc., F.Z.S., and Allen N. Colkfax, B.Sc,, 

Zoology Department, Unlveraity of Sydney. 


(Plate xi; eleven Text-figures.) 
tRead 25th September. 


Introdnction.* 

In our first paper on the seasonal changes In the plankton off the coast of 
New South Wales (Dakin and Colefax, 1933) we indicated that little investigation 
had been made of the biological conditions prevailing throughout the year in 
Australian coastal waters. The same criticism holds good in regard to physico¬ 
chemical studies. In fact, had it not been for the Barrier Reef Expedition of 
1928-29 one might have said that no physico-chemical observations extending 
over even a few months had ever been made round the Australian continent. 
Surprising as it may seem, it is not easy to discover sea-temperature records for 
the ocean coastal waters apart from those which have been taken by various 
ocean-going vessels and reported to the Commonwealth Government. These 
temperat\ire records have been ably utilized by Mr. G. H. HalHgan (Halligan. 
1929) in plotting a series of Isotherms for the Tasman Sea (S.W. Pacific), and 
an area of the Indian Ocean oft Western Australia. They are all surface records— 
or of the sub-surface water if the temperatures were taken In the engine room. 

The observations to be reported In this paper are the result of a prolonged 
series of records made in conjunction with a biological investigation at one 
station situated approximately 3 to 4 miles east of the entrance to Port Jackson, 
coast of New South Wales. They extend over 34 years, but reliable nitrate 
nitrogen analyses were only made during part of the time and certain other 
tests (oxygen) were made over a still shorter period. 

The purimse of the Investigation was primarily to discover the conditions 
under which plankton production took place in our southern waters and also 
to obtain information regarding any physical conditions which might be correlated 
with seasonal variation In plankton and the movements of fishes. 

Such a survey as ours—concentrating on one station, although other odd 
records were made not far away (some In deeper water and some closer 
ln-shore)--^mukt be regarded as a preliminary to larger scale ocean Investigations. 
The use of a small auxiliary j^cht (PI. xi, fig. 1), without which our work would 


* The pursuit of these marine Investigations has been valuably aided by grants from 
the Research Endowment Fund of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
to whom our thanks are tendered. 
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have been quite impossible, still left us without the means to conduct anything 
like the seasonal voyages of the investigation vessels employed in similar 
hydrographical work in the North Sea and English Channel. It is also a pity 
that our work is so isolated—comparisons with similar observations that might 
be made to the south off Tasmania and to the north off the Barrier Reef would be 
distinctly interesting. Notwithstanding the difficulties and limitations, this first 
work has revealed some interesting facts, more especially since the plankton 
investigations at the same station are the first in Australasian waters to show a 
seasonal rhythm akin to that so well known in the Northern Hemisphere (actually 
the first discovery of spring and autumn phyto-plankton maxima in the Southern 
Hemisphere). 

Technique, 

Since the usual oceanographic apparatus has been utilized we shall only 
comment on any points which have been unusual or which may be helpful to 
workers placed in a similar position elsewhere. 

The auxiliary yacht ‘Thistle” utilized for our work is a strongly built 
cutter of about 12 tons, length (waterline) 29 feet, beam 11 feet 6 inches, and 

draft 5 feet. She has a tuck stern—no overhang. She is gaff rigged and Is 

admirably adapted foi* ocean cruising, except that for more prolonged deep-sea 
work under bad conditions a smaller cockpit would be desirable if not essential. 
The auxiliary engine is a 25 h.p. Ailsa Craig, but sails are used whenever 
possible. The engine Is, however, almost always utilized when towing plankton 
nets horizontally, in order that they will be drawn at uniform and similar speeds 
on the different occasions. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced at the outset in rigging a well known 
type of meter wheel at the end of a boom, owing to the fact that the movements 
of the boat in a had sea weie extremely lively (especially when at work but 
not under way). It was soon found essential to limit the movements of the 

associated gear so that there were as few freely moving parts as possible. 

Eventually, with this in view, the boom shown in the photograph (PI. xi, fig, 2) 
was constructed. It carries a reel with 100 fathoms of stranded wire, also the 
recording mechanism of a meter wheel, and in addition a simple mechanism of 
springs and pulleys to act like the old-fashioned accumulator and counter 
severe and sudden strains caused by the upward and downward plunges of the 
vessel. Unfortunately the machine is hand worked. The mechanism could be 
improved considerably by the addition of a small electric winding motor. The 
boom is supported on the ”forrad** side of the mast on a spider band about 
one foot above the deck, with a single topping lift and two guy ropes. 

A Lucas sounding machine is mounted as illustrated (PI. xi, fig. 3), the 
scaffold of galvanized iron enabling the machine to project slightly overboard 
and to support it adequately, notwithstanding the lack of bulwarks. It Is placed 
Just aft of the shrouds on the starboard side; the boom with the gear referred to 
above is used on the port side. 

The water bottle generally used is the Nansen Petersen, but we also have 
Ekman reversing bottles, and reversing thermometers are available. 

Tbe usual procedure has been to sail out from the harbour of Port Jackson 
to our station which has been chosen sufficiently far out to be beyond the influence 
of tidal water emerging from the harbour and sewer outfalls on the coast. Tbe 
station is fixed by bearings taken with sextant or range finder. At the beginning 
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Text-flga. 4«6.-»'Dtagramft ahowing Beaaonal variationa in aallnlty of the sea-water during' the year 1933 (fig. 4) and the half-year 1934-35 (flg. 5), at deptha— 
aurfaoe, 50 faet^ 150 feet. 

Text-figs, 6-&,»Diagrama ahowlng aeasonal varlatJona in nitrate nitrogen In the aea-waiter at deptha—surface, 50 feet. 150 feet. 

6, during the year 1982; 7, during the year 3 983; 8, during the half-year 1984-35j 

D.n indicates diatom maxima. The presence of an ordinate column only betwMn the base ilnea indicatea that a sample was taken, of which the nitrate 

nitrogen content was aero. 
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ot our InveBtigationB a sounding was always made before other work was 
commenced, but later it was found unnecessary as the sea-bottom was of fairly 
uniform depth in the neighbourhood of our mark and our position could be found 
satisfactorily. In any case, we could not risk making observations very near the 
sea-bottom, owing to the usually prevailing swell and the consequent considerable 
rise and fall of our vessel. It was decided, therefore, to make collections in surface 
water, 26 feet depth, 60 feet depth, 100 feet depth and 160 feet depth, and at greater 
depths on the shelf according to plan when making other stations further from 
the land. The depth at our station was approximately 30 fathoms (64*8 metres). 

Water samples were brought back to the shore laboratory for analysis, but 
pH observations and the preliminary additions of i^agents for oxygen 
determinations (Winkler's method) were carried out at sea. 

Notes on Anai.ytioai. Mktiiodb. 

The method adopted for phosphate analysis has been the colorimetric method 
of Ddnlges as set out by Atkins (1923, 1926, and 1926) using ammonium 
molybdate solution and stannous chloride in the presence of sulphuric acid. 

Nitrate nitrogen has been estimated by the method introduced by Harvey 
(1928a), using a reduced strychi|ine product In sulphuric acid. At first we had 
great trouble in applying this analytical method—similar troubles seem to have 
been met with elsewhere. The difficulty was, however, eventually traced to 
impurities in the reagents. 

During the preparation of the “hydrostrychnine", it was found advisable to 
heat for periods ranging from 24 to 36 hours, the contents of the flask being 
carefully shielded from any foreign gases. 

An interesting fact that came to light was that a good batch of the reagent 
could be diluted to an amazing degree with chemically pure sulphuric acid and 
still retain its sensitivity unimpaired. Thus, in one case, from a litre of hydro- 
strychnine and sulphuric acid, prepared according to Harvey’s directions, no less 
than four litres of sensitive reagent were made, by the addition of fresh quantities 
of pure sulphuric acid. 

Chlorine has been determined by titration of sea-water with silver nitrate using 
potassium chromate us indicator according to the plan set out by Oxner and Knudsen 
(1920). "Normar* sea-water (as used in European laboratories) has, however, 
not as yet been obtainable. We shall be able to make any small correction later 
to allow for a fine comparison with results of observers elsewhere. This does 
not of course seriously affect the main issue —& review of the changes prevailing 
at our station during the period of observation. 

A variation of the usual method of applying Winkler's method for oxygen 

* 

analysis was developed, which may be of considerable service to other workers 
fachd with our dlfflcultles at sea. We had found at the outset that It was both 
expensive and inconvenient to try and introduce 0*5 c.c. of 40% manganous chloride 
solution and 1 cx, of the concentrated caustic soda-potassium iodide solution Into 
a flUed 100 c.c. bottle of sea^water on a very unstable deck. The pipettes were 
too often broken and the caustic soda spilled about. 

To obviate this, small glass bulbs (serum capsules) of the desired capacities 
were obtained and filled with the oorrecUquantlties of the reagents by immersing 
them In the fluids concerned under a beMd&f attached to a vacuum pump. This 
method made it unnecessary te heat the bulbs or to inject the fluid into them with 
a flne syringe. The bulbs were next sealed in a blowpipe flame. All that was 
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then neces&ary was to take boxes of the two sorts of bulbs to sea. The method 
was as follows: A 300 c.c, glass-stoppered bottle, the capacity of which was exactly 
known with the stopper inserted, was tilled to the brim with sea-water. Two 
bulbs, one containing manganous chloride, the other caustic soda-pot. iodide 
solution (according to the usual formula), were next carefully dropi)ed in and 
smashed at the bottom of the bottle by pressing on them with a glass rod which 
was then carefully withdrawn. The stopper was inserted, adopting the usual 
precautions, and the contents well shaken and allowed to stand. The rest of the 
procedure was carried out in the usual manner for Wlnkler*e test A great 
advantage of this method is that it removes any necessity for carrying the 
caustic soda solution (except in the little phials) and obviates all work with the 
small pipettes usually necessary and often difficult to keep clean and ready for use 
at sea. 

In commencing our work on the plankton cycle in south-eastern Australian 
waters, attention has been focussed particularly on the phosphate and nitrate 
content of the sea-water In view of the conclusions already reached by European 
workers on the importance of these substances as controllers of plankton 
production. They are amongst the essential substances for the development and 
growth of the phytoplankton and they are Umited In quantity In the sea; 
nitrate nitrogen was regarded quite early in plankton investigations as of especial 
Bigniflcance in limiting the production of phytoplankton in the sea. Nitrites 
were tested for on several occasions but, as the amount present was less than 
1 mg. per cubic metre in the ocean-water examined, further work was left until 
the research could be extended to cover other substances not at present 
investigated. 

The differences in hydrogen-ion concentration during the successive visits to 
oui’ station were all of such a small order as to make the most accurate 
determinations essential If to be of any use. A continued investigation was 
therefore left until an electrical method of determination was available. 

The Tempkkatuke Conpitjons. 

The range of temperature met with at our station is small and on the whole 
the changes in temperature are both gradual and steady. We are evidently 
Influenced but little by the land, but more elaborate observations are urgently 
necessary on lines running out from Port Jackson to the edge of the continental 
shelf. The total annual range of temperature variation of the surface water is 
only about 7' C. The annual range at a depth of 30 fathoms is less still. 

The highest temperatures reached are usually between 22"’ and 23® Centigrade 
and occur in February or March, The low'est surface temperatures are to be 
found in August or Seiitember. The range is shown in the graphs (Pigs. 1, 2, 3). 

It will be noticed that during the winter months the surface temperature 
al our station differs but little from the temperature at depths of 25, 60 and 150 
feet. During the period that the temperature is at its lowest the water between 
surface and bottom is almost at the same temperature. From the date in spring 
when the surface waters begin to rise in temperature the difference between 
surface and bottom becomes more and more pronounced. 

These features are all of a well recognized character In other parts of the 
world, There is quite a definite ‘"layering” In the summer (more perhaps than 
we expectedj considering the turbulence of the seas), and the deeper water 
attains its maximum later than the surface water. 
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But it Is clear that before drawing any further concluBions, many more data 
are essential and there should be a chain of stations from the land to the edge 
of the continental shelf. We prefer, therefore, merely to set out the facts covering 
the temperature conditions observed in order to make known the general prevailing 
conditions for correlation with our biological data. The data given are, however, 
sufficient to Indicate one important factor in connection with the nitrate and 
phosphate content of the water. The conditions in summer will hinder any 
rapid regeneration of nitrate and phosphate supplies If these substances are 
exhausted in the surface waters by the activity of the plankton. The pronounced 
‘layering" will tend to prevent supplies passing upwards from the sea bottom. On 
the coastal shelf, however, as at our station, abnormal weather conditions may 
bring about a temporary destruction of the summer conditions, as indicated on 
Figure 8 for February 4, 1935. 

The range of sea temperatures within the harbour of Port Jackson is of 
course far greater than at our offshore station and variations between 12*3" C. and 
27" C. have been noted. 

Salinities. 

Chlorine analyses have been made on samples taken at our station over a 
period of three years. Some of these results are plotted In Figure 5. Thei*e Is 
no reason to depict or tabulate the full three years* work. 

The water off our coast Is of an average salinity of approximately 35*6%f. This 
corresponds to the ‘'general** ocean salinity that may be expected in 30" latitude. 
It might, howevei\ be regarded as a high salinity for coastal waters. In this 
connection it must be remembered that, norinally, relatively little fresh water 
enters the sea from Port Jackson (except after heavy rains) and we have 
deliberately avoided that area which might be expected to be swept by currents 
from the harbour at ebb tide. 

If we take the surface water and the w’ater at 160 feet depth for comparison, 
it is apparently just as likely for the salinity to be the same throughout, or for 
the surface salinity to be greater, or less than that of the deeper layer. These 
differences are, however, rarely greater than 0-S%c, and usually less (see figs. 
4 and 6). 

Throughout the year there is a slight fluctuation in the salinities, but it is 
neither large nor regular and, so far, we have not been able to correlate the very 
small **ups and downs'* with changes in the weather or with heavy rains. The 
range is too small, as, for example, 35*46%<, February 11 to 36'36%« a week later, 
then from 35‘46%e to 36'40^« between March 6 and April 13, when a slight increase 
led up to 36*60^0 on April 30, A salinity of 35*8%r was recorded on June 26. The 
extremes for the surface in 1938 were SS-SOgjl^ and 35‘86%0. There is some 
indication that the salinity of the deeper water is more constant than that at the 
surface. This might well be expected. Probably most of the small changes are 
due to complex tidal currents in proximity to the coast and it seems just as 
likely that If we had been making successive dally observations we should have 
met with variations of similar degree in close succession, even on adjacent days. 

So far, then, we can take it that no seasonal rhythm has made itself apparent, 
and that the water at our station preserves the salinity of ocean water. 

Phobphatx. 

In view of the fact that phosphate Is regarded as one pf the essential foodstuffs 
of the phytoplankton^ its mean auantlty and its seasonal variation in our waters 
Is of considerable importance. 
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filCABONAI^ CHANGES, AND RELATIONSHIP TO PLANKTON PRODUCTION, 


The data given in the figures and tables cover the period from February 3, 
1032, to November 4, 1933, and from September 17, 1934, to March, 1986. 
Unfortunately, owing to difUcultles in obtaining a crew during the summer 
vacations, the summer months of the season 1982-33 (December to January) and 
1933-84 presented many lacunae. These unavoidable gaps were covered by u 
special effort made to run weekly or fortnightly cruises between September, 1934, 
and March, 1936. This sequence was one of our most successful, and threw 
considerable light on the chemical conditions of the offshore waters during the 
summer. 

The first point that strikes one on glancing at the graphs (Figures 9, 10, 11) 
is that the phosphate content is on the whole very stable during the year. There 



10 
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Text-figs. 0-11.—Diagrams sliowlng seasonal variations In Phosphate at depths— 
surface, 60 feet, and 160 feet. 

Fig. 9, during the year 1032; Fig. 10. during the year 1088 ; Fig. 11, during the 
half-year 1984-36. 

The presence of an ordinate column only between the base lines indicates 
that a sample was taken, of which the phosphate content was sero. 

(D..D), diatom maxima. 
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Ate upB and downe, but the average during the summer months Is not appreciably 
less than during the winter months, and at the surface it varies between say 15 
and 26 mlUlgrams of P|Og per cubic metre. 

As these are the first phosphate determinations to be made regularly in the 
coastal waters of south-eastern Australia, it is particularly interesting to make 
a comparison with other areas of the sea where the phosphate content is now 
fairly well known. 

According to Harvey (1928a) the surface water of the English Channel is at 
its maximum during the months from October to March Inclusive, the amount 
being roughly 30 mg. PjO* pe^r cubic metre. In the summer months (May to 
September), however, there is a great fall in the phosphate content, and the 
amount goes down almost to zero—varying between 0 and 8 mg. 

In the cold waters of the Antarctic (Hart, 1934) the phosphate In the surface 
waters also suffers a depletion during the phytoplankton season, but the total 
never goes below 50 mg. PjO# per cubic metre, which is twice our average 
amount. On the other hand, well over 100 mg. per cubic metre is frequently 
recorded. 

As a result of the Great Barrier Reef Expedition of 1928-29, there are records 
(Orr, 1933) for phosphates in the Barrier Reef Lagoon waters which are 
exceedingly interesting for comparison with ours. The quantity of phosphate 
was relatively uniform, but only about 6 mg. per cubic metre. It was rare for 
it to reach 8 mg. per cubic metre, and 14 mg. per cubic metre at 28 metres depth 
wag regarded as so high a value as to be due to contamination and not a true 
record. Unfortunately, few observations were made in the open sea, but these 
seaward of the reefs showed Just as low figures in the surface waters. 

On the whole, therefore, our coastal water approximates more to the English 
Channel conditions, but without the exhaustion of PaO# in the summer—in other 
words, a seasonal cycle is not pronounced. It is worthy of note that Atkins* 
analyses (1926) of waters collected in the open Pacific Ocean between the 
Galapagos and the Marquesas (in latitude 0*" to 8° S.) showed contents between 
5 and 27 mg. with the average of IS mg. for 6 samples. 

When, however, we look more closely Into the details of the tables, we find 
variations of Importance, even though they be of short duration. On certain 
dates the phosphate content of the surface water went down to zero or to a mere 
trace. These dates were April IS, 1988, September 3, 1933, and October 16 and 
22, 1938 (see fig. 10). The phosphate content was down to zero again on 
September 16 and 23, and October 6, 1934 (see fig. 11), which means that it was 
practically absent during the whole month of September and the first week of 
October (see Tables I and 11). 

An inspection of the plankton catches for the dates mentioned provided a 
striking confirmation of the theories put forward in Europe to explain the 
variation In nitrate and phosphate content of the surface waters of the sea during 
the year. They showed that the phosphate content of the sea off our coast never 
went down to zero without there being an unusual (fbr this place) development 
of diatoms. 

As a matter of fact the taking of the summer series of observations 1934-86 
(Table 11) was entirely unpremeditated and was initiated as a result of finding 
no nitrate and no phosphate in a sample of water, on September 17, 1984, which 
had been collected for bacteriological examination. This result was so surprising 
that the boat was immediately taken out again with fine plankton nets. It was 
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discovered that the sea was thick with phytoplankton. In fact the catches were 
as big as any ever taken by us in these waters. The occasion provided such a 
remarkable demonstration of the relationship of phytoplankton to the Quantity of 
phosphates and nitrates In the water that it was decided to make a special effort 
to continue the water analyses, notwithstanding possible bad weather, and to 
follow up the return of the chemical substances in question. A detailed picture 
of the water at our station during the summer months 1934-35 was the result. 
Notwithstanding, however, t^e fact that a large outburst of phytoplankton repro¬ 
duction will bring down ttie phosphate content of our coastal waters to zero, 
this condition does not continue for the long season noted in British waters. On 
the occasions noted above in 1933, when the phosphate in the surface waters was 
reduced to a trace, it was back again ten days or so afterwards. After the spring 
diatom maximum in September, 1934, the phosphates were down to zero for about 
three weeks. Regeneration from deeper waters then resulted in the amount 
rising to 20 mg. per cubic metre, and this figure was kept up during the summer. 
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Whilst, therefore, the presence of large numbers of diatoms and other phyto- 
planktonic organisms may reduce the phosphate content of our waters, it cannot 
be said that the spting or the autumn maxima of the phytoplankton are dependent 
upon the phosphates gradually attaining a maximum. Phosphate has been avail¬ 
able in sufficient quantity for two or three months before the spring plankton 
maximum, and it is also present during the greater part of the summer. 

The rapid regeneration of phosphate In the surface waters after the diminution 
in the speed of plant production may be accounted for by the quantity present in 
deeper water. On all the occasions mentioned in 1933 when the surface phosphate 
was reduced to zero, It was never less than 13 mg, per cubic metre at 60 feet, 
and was between 20 and 38 mg. per cubic metre at 160 feet. 

Nitrate Content. 

The work carried out at Plymouth, England, in particular, shows that there 
are considerable fluctuations in the nitrate content of the sea-water of the English 
Channel which are similar to those of the phosphate. Harvey's curves (1928a) 
show that there is as much as 60-80 mg. of nitrate nitrogen per cubic metre In 
the surface waters between October and March. A very rapid reduction of this 
substance takes place during the spring months of April and May, and eventually 
during the summer the nitrate nitrogen is reduced to only 0 to 4 miUigrams 
per cubic metre. 

We have also found that in New South Wales waters there are fluctuations in 
the nitrate nitrogen content of the sea which can be correlated quite clearly with 
fluctuations in the productivity of the sea in plankton. But once again it is 
evident that the seasonal changes are not nearly of such amplitude as those of 
the English Channel. What is specially interesting, however, is the fact that 
the nitrogen content is apparently much more sensitive to the reproduction of 
the phytoplankton than is the phosphate. Possibly this may be correlated with 
the fact that the nitrate nitrogen is rarely more than 40 mg. per cubic metre 
in the New South Wales coastal waters, and usually is less. 

The details of the analyses are shown in Tables III and IV and the graphs 
(Pigs. 6, 7, 8). It will be seen that there is usually a very considerable difference 
between the amount of nitrate present in the surface waters and at a depth of 
150 feet. The quantity at the surface and at 60 feet is often very similar. 
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Uviring the winter of 1932 the surface nitrate varied between 20 and 80 mg. 
per cubic metre. The nitrate was not reduced to zero during the spring maximum 
of the diatoms in 1932, although It went down to less than 15 mg. per cubic metre. 
The first occasions when wo noticed the nitrate nitrogen reduced to zero were 
during the spring outburst of phytoplankton In 1933. On August 21 and October 
16 and 22 a great diminution occurred. On all these occasions big catches of 
diatoms were netted. There seemed, however, judging by the summer analyses 
(February and March) at the beginning of 1933, to be no evidence of a summer 
exhaustion of nitrogen. The more exact and reliable results* of the 1934-35 
season presented a somewhat different picture. 

Together with the phosphate, the nitrate nitrogen was reduced to zero or a 
trace on September 16, 1934, concurrently with a great diatom outburst. This low 
content now prevailed week after week, with a slight and temporary rise to 
10 mg, per cubic metre in December, but it was not until February that a slow 
and steady increase was to be observed. The concentration of the nitrate nitrogen 
in the surface water remained, however, below^ 10 mg. per cubic metre for prac¬ 
tically the whole of the summer. During the same period, amounts varying 
between 32 mg. and 100 mg. per cubic metre were found at a depth of 150 feet. 
That such differences can be present may be accounted for on the basis of the 
temperature gradient wiilch prevails In these coastal waters during the summer 
(see section on Temperature). It is quite usual to And a difference of 3® to 6® C, 
between the temperature of the surface water and that at 150 feet (during the 
summer), and unless a storm should develop at this season there seems to be 
little mixing due to vertical circulation or wave motion. 

It win be seen that at any time during the year there is less nitrate nitrogen 
in the New South Wales waters than In those of the English Channel. The 
amount recorded from the Antarctic (Hart, 1934) ranges in summer from 350 to 
500 mg, NO* per cubic metre. The Great Barrier Reef Expedition (Orr, 1983) 
only obtained a few samples for nitrate examination, and the analyses were made 
long afterwards in England. The figures in any case could give no indication of 
the seasonal cycle, but actually those given do not seem to be reliable. 


* Th« difficulty of obtaining satisfactory reagents for the earlier nitrate tests has 
already been mentioned. 
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The results described above are. up to date, the only indications which have 
been set forth showing the nitrate content of Australian coastal waters. In view 
of the very close relationship between quantity of plankton and nitrate content, 
there is a valuable held of inquiry here. In particular, it would be interesting to 
see how far the concentration of nutrient substances in ocean waters is affected 
by the proximity of coasts. This work could be tackled here with relative ease 
where the coastline runs for miles with few indentations and where an offshore 
line of stations extending out a matter of only 30 miles may bring one to water 
of 1,000 fathoms depth. 

Some discussion of the bearing of our nitrate and phosphate analyses on the 
New South Wales seasonal production of plankton in 1932-34 will be made in a 
paper to be published on the plankton of these coastal waters. 

OXTOBN. 

Oxygen determinations have not been made in a continuous series throughout 
the full period of our plankton observations. 

The data which we have at present show that the oxygen content of the 
ocean sea-water varies fairly consistently with the temperature of the water. It 
is lowest in summer and highest in the winter months. The summer average for 
surface water is approximately 6-0 c.c. per litre, whilst during the winter the 
amount rises to 5-6 c.c. per litre (Temperature 15*75®C., Cl. 19 gr. per 1.000 gr. 
water). 

On no occasion has the ocean water been found supersaturated at our station. 
Unfortunately, no samples were analysed on the few occasions on which the 
phytoplankton reached its greatest points of development. It is too great a task 
ut present to undertake more than a few activities at sea with a small ship and 
unprofessional crew, and the Initial steps in oxygen determinations are not amongst 
the easiest things to carry out when the sea's movements are considerable. A 
further study of the seasonal variation in Oa, COs and certain other substances 
will be undertaken at a future date, when we hope for greater facilities. 

SCMMABY. 

1. The paper sets out the results of a series of analyses of sea-water (tempera¬ 
ture, chlorine, nitrate nitrogen, phosphate and oxygen) at the surface and at 
various depths at a station 3-4 miles off the coast of New South Wales. These 
observations are taken as giving a fair idea of the pbysico'chemical conditions 
prevailing in the sea-water of the continental shelf at the latitude of Sydney 
throughout the year, 

2. The most important chemical investigations have been the tracing of the 
vai'lations In nitrate nitrogen and phosphate during the year with a view to 
correlation with the biological conditions of the sea-water. 

3. It has been discovered that the nitrate nitrogen and phosphates in these 
waters are present in what might be termed medium quantity, and that 
both substances undergo fluctuations which are definitely traceable to the influence 
of the plankton. The variations in nitrate and phosphate are not so extensive 
as those of BngUsh seas. It is possible, however, for great developments of phyto¬ 
plankton, as in the spring, to reduce both nitrate and phosphate to zero. Usually 
the phosphate Is fairly quickly regenerated in the surface waters. The nitrate 
nitrogen appears, however, to be more sensitive to the consuming plankton and 
is definitely at a minimum during summer months. Full details of the fluctuations 
are shown in the graphs. 
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By A. Jkffebis Tuenkb, M.D., F.H.E.S. 

[Read 2&th September, 1936.] 

42. Oen. Barga Wlk. 

Wlk.. xxix, p. 819; Meyr„ Oen. Ins* Oecoph., p. 66. Type, B. consignatella. 

Tongue present. Palpi with second Joint reaching or exceeding base of 
antennae, thickened with appreased scales, smooth or slightly rough anteriorly; 
terminal joint shorter than second, slender or rather stout, acute. Antennae 
without basal pecten; clUations in male very short, moderate, or long (i to 3). 
Thorax with a posterior crest. Porewings with 2 from angle or near it, separate, 
connate or stalked with 3, 7 to apex. Hindwings ovate or elongate-ovate; 5 from 
middle or below middle of cell. 

A somewhat isolated genus of considerable size, confined to Australia, except 
one indigenous New Zealand species. Two Australian species (B. atmfyphora and 
B. exarcha) have been introduced into that region. The genus forms a compact 
whole, and should not be divided; the stalking of 2 and 3 of the forewings, 
usually a good generic character, should in tills instance be regarded as only 
specific. Occasionally 7 of forewings runs to termen (as in the type of 
B, chloreiH) in species in which it usually runs to the apex. Except in B. aideritu, 
in which there is an occasional scale, I have found the absence of a pecten to be 
absolute. From Eulechria^ which many species resemble, it can be distinguished 
by this character and the thoracic crest. There would be no possibility of 
confusion, were it not that both these structures are liable to denudation. The 
genus is somewhat isolated, but I believe it to be derived from Bucryphaea, and 
that both genera entered Tasman Land from the south, and flourished there 
before this united with Austral Iiand to form Australia. Barea is most abundant 
in species In the rain-forests of the Eastern Cordillera, in the Australian Alps, 
and in Tasmania, but some species have established themselves in more typically 
Australian country. Only three are recorded from Western Australia. 

Eighty-one species: 314, cratiata, n. sp. (Toowoomba).—315, hiconopa, n. sp. 
(Stanthorpe).—316, viduata Meyr.. Bxot. Micro,, ti, p. 371, =: hermatopia Meyr., 
Arkiv f. Zoo/m xiv, (16), p. 7 (Duaringa, Toowoomba, Mt. Tambourine). — 317, 
prepta, n. sp. (Stanthorpe).-—318, leucocepkala Turn., Tr,R,8,8.Auat., 1898, p. 18 
(Atherton, Yeppoon to Sydney).—319, ypailon, n. sp. (Bunya Mts., Macpherson 
Range, Allyn R,).—820, euprepea Turn., Ibid., 1896, p. 17 (Atherton, Bunya Mts., 
Brisbane, Tweed Heads).—^821, eucapnod^a Turn,, ibid., 1896, p. 16 (Atherton, 
Cairns to Aliyn R.), = trizyga Meyr,, Bxot Micro., i, p. 169.—322, aemifim Meyr., 
ibid., i, p. 298 (Cooktown to Tweed Heads, Toowoomba).—323, aciaapUa Low., 
Tr.R.8.8,Atiat„ 1904, p. 168 (Cape York, Duaringa).—324, coeHota, n. sp. 
(Dunk 1.).—326, ophioaticha, n, sp. (Macpherson Range).—326, dicranotypa, n. sp. 
(Ouyra, N.S.W.).—327. haHgravima Turn., ibid,, 1896, p. 16 (Nambour, Brisbane, 
Tweed Heads).—328, lamprota Low., ibid., 1928, p. 66 (Rockhampton to Dorrigo).— 
0 
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329, confusella Wlk., xxlx, p. 682; Mcyr., Pkoc. Linn. Soo. N.S.W., 1883, p. 364 
(Toowoomba, Llamore to Castlemaine).—330, atmophora Turn., Ibid., 1916, p. 345 
(Gisborne to Hobart; W.A.: Busselton).—331, chlorohaphest n. sp. (Mt, 
Tambourine, Macpherson Range, Dorrigo).—332, hylodroma Turn., Ibid., 1916, 
p, 848 (Mt. Tambourine, Macpherson Range, Usmore).—333, chloreis Turn., ibid., 
1914, p. 661 (Macpherson Range, Ebor).—334, hryopis, n. sp. (Bungella, Macpherson 
Range, Llamore).—336, poUohrya, n. sp. (Atherton, Cairns, Eungella).""336, 
phaulobryat n. sp. (Tweed Heads, Lismore).—837, phaeohryttf n. sp. (Atherton).— 
888, hryochroa Turn., ibid,, 1916, p, 342 (Mt. Tambourine).-“339 sultviridella 
Turn., Tr.RM,8^ust., 1896, p. 15 (Brisbane to Dorrigo). = chlorozona Low., Ibid., 
1923, p. 64.—340, consignatelta Wlk., xxix, p. 819 (Brisbane to Melbourne),- 
r pyrgonota Meyr., Pboc. Linn. Soo. N.S.W., 1888, p. 1664, = melanospila Turn., 
Tr,H.8.8.AuaL, 1896, p. 17.—341, mclanodeita Meyr., Proo. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1883, 
p. 369 (Brisbane to Launceston).—342, xanthopteray n. sp. (Tweed Heads, 
Macpherson Range, Lismore).—348, synchyta Meyr., ibid., 1888, p. 366 (Tweed 
Heads, Macpherson Range, Sydney).—344, alcwropasfo, n. sp. (Cairns).—846, 
acritopis Turn,, TrM.8M,Au8t.y 1917, p. 116 (Brisbane, Tweed Heads).—346, 
ptochica Turn., Ibid,, 1917, p. 117 (Mt. Tambourine).—347, arrhythma Turn., ibid., 

1917, p. 117 (Brisbane).-“348, diacincta Meyr., Proo. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1884, 
p. 788 (Toowoomba to Melbourne), “ strophiopeda l(OW., Tr,R.8M,Aust,y 1914, 
p. 106.—349, angustCy n. sp. (Brisbane, Macpherson Range, Sydney).—360, eclecfa, 
n. Bp. (Mt. Kosciusko).—351, graphica, n. sp. (Mt. Kosciusko).—352, zygophora 
Meyr,, Proc. Linn. Soo. N.S.W., 1888. p. 1592 (Brisbane to Sydney, Ebor, Barring¬ 
ton Tops), = euseiasta Turn., ibid., 1916, p. 344.—363, anerasta Turn., ibid., 1916, 
p. 344 (Cape York to Kiama). — 364, gtaphyrCy n. sp. (Bunya Mts.),—365, 
mesocentra Meyr., Ibid., 1888, p. 1690 (Mt. Kosciusko).—366, ochwsporay n. sp. 
(Cairns to Mt. Wilson).—857, panarvhu Turn., 1916, p. 193 (Macpherson Range, 
Lismore, Ebor).—368, tanyptilay n. sp. (Mt. Kosciusko).—369, cctadia, n. sp. 
(KlUarney, 8,000 ft.).—360, cxarcha Meyr., Ibid., 1883, p. 367 (Barrington Tops, 
Victoria, Tasmania, Mt. Gambler).—361, a«&oIaca Meyr., ibid., 1883, p. 849 
(Beaconsfteld, Vic., Tasmania).—862, hyperarcha Meyr., ibid., 1888, p. 1691 
(Barrington Tops, Mt. Kosciusko, Victoria, Tasmania).—363, orthoptilay Low., 
Tr.H.8M,Aust.y 1901, p. 87 (Melbourne).—1364, lithoglypta Meyr., Proc. Linn. Soc. 
N.S.W., 1883, p. 858 (Sydney).—366, pisaina, n. sp. (Stanthorpe).—366, ebenopay 
n. Bp. (Tweed Heads).—867, sideritis, n. sp. (W.A.: Albany).—368, micropia Meyr., 
ibid., 1888, p. 1693 (Mt. Kosciusko, Beaconsfleld, Vic.).—869, periodica Meyr., Bxot, 
Micro,, 11, p. 308 (Emerald, Q., Brisbane, Toowoomba, Macpherson Range).— 
370, Hmpida, n. sp. (Macpherson Range).—371, paateodea Turn., Proc. Linn. Soc. 
N.S.W., 1914, p. 669 (Bunya Mts. to Beaconsfleld, Vic.). — 372, nymphica Turn., 
ibid., 1916, p. 848 (Atherton to Lismore).—378, paologramriui Turn., ibid., 1916, 
p. 346 (Victoria, Tasmania).—874, paephophora Meyr., Ibid., 1888, p. 362 
(Katoomba, Victoria, Tasmania).—876, pyrora Meyr., Bxot, Micro,, i, p. 166 
(Macpherson Range, Gosford, Mittagong).“-876, eophila Turn., Tr,R,8,8Jiuat, 

1918, p. 67 (Ebor).—377, ceramodea, n. sp. (Macpherson Range).—878, 
zeugmatophora, n, sp. (W.A.: Denmark).—879, plesiosticta, n. sp. (Eungella).— 
380, bathrochorda, n. sp. (Sydney).—381, aemocauata Meyr.. Proc. Linn. Soo. 
N.S.W., 1883, p. 360 (Victoria, Tasmania).—382, banauaa Meyr., ibid.^ 1883, p. 866 
(Newcastle to Tasmania, Adelaide).—888, epethiatis Meyr., Tr,R,8.B,Auat, 1902, 
p. 164 (Macpherson Range, Lome, Vic., Tasmania).—^tS84, aphaeridiaa Meyr., 
Bxot Micro,, i, p. 169 (Sydney).—386, craasipalpia, n. sp. (Bunya Mts,).— 886 , 
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helica Meyr., Proc. Linn. Soo. N.S.W., 1883, p. 851 (TaBmania), =: heterophanes 
Turn., Proc.R.8»Tas,t 1926, p. 143.—387, platyochrQf n. sp. (Bunya Mte,, Macpherson 
Range),—388, arMtra Meyr., Jgfxot, Micro., i, p. 170 (Oiabome, Lome, Zeehan).— 
389, centropis Meyr., Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1888, p. 1692 (Dorrlgo, Sydney, 
Robeitson).—390, umbrosa Meyr., Rxot. Micro., 1. p. 167 (Taamanla), = hypselo- 
tropha Turn., Proc.R.8.Tas., 1926, p. 143.—891, cyclopis Meyr., Exot. Micro., 
i, p. 307 (Tweed Heads, Macpherson Range).—892, turbatella Wlk., xxix, p. 765; 
Meyr., Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W.. 1883, p. 363 (Cairns to Melbourne, Milmerran, 
Q,).—1393, fcnicoma Meyr., Exot. Micro., i, p. 170 (Mt. KosciuBko).—1394, 
crypsicentra Meyr., Ibid., i, p. 170 (Mt. Lofty). 

320. BaREA EUPBEPE8 Tum. 

I now consider this distinct from B. eucapnodes Turn. It differs in the white 
ground-colour without Irroration, the strong expanBlon of first fascia en dorsum, 
the expansion of second fascia on costa, and the connection or approximation of 
tlie two fasciae beneath costa. 

328. Barea lamprota Low. 

This and the two following species are nearly allied and agree in their short 
antennal clliations (J). B. lamprota is readily separated by its yellow (or at 
least ochreous) hindwings with pale fuscous suffusion at apex, together with the 
whitish fuscouB'Sprinkled forewings. 

329. Barea confubella Wlk. 

Characterized by the white forewings with little or no fuscous irroration, 
but heavy dark fuscous markings, and pale hindwings sometimes faintly ochreous. 

330. Barea atmopuora Turn. 

Meyrick considers this a geographical race of B. confmella, but I do not 
think so. The forewings are grey-whitish, heavily irrorated with fuscous, the 
hindwings uniform pale-grey. 

363. Barea orthoptila Low. 

I have examined the type, 

346. Barea acbitopis Turn. 

Correctly referred here by Meyrick. In this, together with B, ptochica Tum. 
and B. arrhythma Turn., the male antennal clliations are very short (|). All 
have narrow forewings with vein 2 separate. 

348. Barea pibcincta Meyr. 

Antennae without basal peoten; clliations in male i. Thoracic crest present. 
Forewings with 2 and 3 separate. 

369. Barea periodica Meyr. 

This species, if I have identified it rightly, has the terminal joint of palpi 
stout as in B. hanausa Meyr., B. crassipalpis, and several other species. The 
antennal clliations in male are nearly 1, 

371. Barea pabteooeb Turn. 

This and B. nymphica Tum. are closely similar, but the length of the antennal 
clliations in the male is distinctive; in paitteodea 81, in nymphica 1. 
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314. Bakea cratista, n. sp. 

KpartffTQf, very strong. 

(J, 30“32 mm. Head whitish; posterior edge of crown blackish. Palpi 

with second Joint exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint ochreous-whltlsh, 
base of second joint dark fuscous. Antennae dark fuscous, towards apex grey; 
ciliations in male 1 . Thorax blackish; tegulae, except bases, and a posterior spot 
white. Abdomen ochreous; sides dark fuscous, liegs dark fuscous with ochreous 
rings. Forowings elongate, not dilated, costa slightly arched, apex round-pointed, 
termen slightly rounded, slightly oblique; 2 and 3 separate; white with blackish 
markings; an oblique fascia from costa near base broadening on dorsum from 
one-third to two-thirds; a second fascia from one-third costa, sometimes Inter¬ 
rupted, confluent with flrst on fold; a third oblique fascia from two-thirds costa 
to tomuB, giving off a slight inward projection in middle (representing second 
dlscal); a broad terminal fascia confluent with third towards tornus; terminal 
edge white; cilia ochreous-whitlsh, apices grey, on tornus grey, on apex blackish. 
Hindwings orange-ochreous; terminal area suffused with fuscous; cilia grey. 

Near B. viduata. 

Queensland: Toowoomba in October; two specimens received from Mr. W. B. 
Barnard, who has the type, 

315. Barka HtCANOPA, n. sp. 

iKapuiroSf seemly. 

cj. 25-26 mm. Head white. Palpi with second joint exceeding base of 
antennae, terminal joint four-ftfths; white, base of second joint dark fuscous. 
Antennae fuscous with whitish annulations; ciliations in male 1 . Thorax dark 
fuscous; apex of tegulae and a posterior spot white. Abdomen ochreous. Legs 
ochreous; anterior pair grey. Forewlngs elongate, not dilated, costa gently 
arched, apex round-pointed, termen oblique; 2 and 3 separate; white, more or 
less ochreous-tlnged; markings blackish; a broad streak from base of costa 
along fold, joining a narrow transverse fascia at one-third; a slightly broader 
fascia from before two-thirds costa to tornus, where it divides and encloses a 
small tornal spot; a subapical fascia sometimes reaching posterior division of 
second fascia; cilia ochreous-whjtish with incomplete fuscous bars. Hindwings 
dark grey; cilia ochreous, bases grey, on apex wholly grey. 

Queensland: Maryland (N.S.W.), near Stanthorpe, in November; two 
specimens received from Mr. W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

317. Barra prfs^ta, n. sp. 

r/Mirrof, distinguished. 

5 . 21 min. Head white. Palpi with second joint exceeding base of antennae, 
terminal joint dark fuscous, subterminal and apical rings and most of Inner 
surface of second joint whitish. Antennae dark fuscous. Thorax blackish mixed 
with white except In centre. Abdomen dark fuscous; tuft and underside ochreous. 
Legs fuscous with ochreous rings; posterior pair mostly ochreous. Forewings 
rather narrow, suhoval, costa moderately arched, apex round-pointed, termen 
obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 separate; blackish; markings whitish, on costa and 
termen tinged with ochreous; a basal costal spot; a curved fascia from near 
base of costa nearly to one-third dorsum; a second fascia from three-flfths costa 
to two-thirds dorsum, its edges irregular, sometimes united with first beneath 
costa; a third fascia, broad on costa at four-fifths, sinuate, narrowing to a point 
above tornus; a narrow terminal fascia not reaching tornus; cilia fuscous with 
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incomplete pale ochreous bare. Hind wings dark fuscous; cilia ochreous, bases 
dark fuscous. 

Queensland: Maryland (N.S.W.), near Slanthorpe, in October and November; 
two specimens received from Mr. W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

319. Bakea YPsiLON. n. sp. 

(Kroin Uie inverted v on forewings.) 

5 . 16-24 mm. Head white, sometimes ochreous-tinged. Palpi with second 

joint reaching base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; whitish, basal two- 
thirds of second joint dark fuscous. Antennae fuscous; cillations in male 1. Thorax 
dark fuscous; apices of tegulae and a large posterior spot white. Abdomen brown, 
sometimes partly suffused with fuscous; tuft whitlsh-ochreous. Legs fuscous 
with whitlsh-ochreous rings; middle tarsi and all posterior pair whitlsh-ochreous. 
Korewings not dilated, costa moderately arched, apex pointed, termen oblique; 
2 and 3 stalked; white with fuscous markings; a basal costal dot; a costal spot 
at one-fourth, connected with preceding along costal edge, and usually in disc 
with anterior fascia; an oblique fascia from mldcosta to one-third dorsum, dilated 
in margins; a second fascia from near base of first to tornus, often Interrupted, 
broadly dilated before tornus; a third narrower, strongly sinuate fascia from 
costa before apex to tornus; a narrow marginal fascia on termen; cilia fuscous, 
apices white, on tornus white. Hindwings and cilia whltlsh-gi'ey. 

Queensland: Bunya Mis. in October and February; National Park <3,600 feet) 
and Springbrook (3,000 feet), in December. Seven si»eclmens. 

824. Barea cokuota. n. sp. 

KoiXtorof, hollowed. 

J, 14 mm. Head with a circular hollow on vertex between antennae; pale 
brownish, posterior margin of crown and face grey. Palpi with second joint 
exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; pale fuscous, second joint 
with subapical and apical whitish rings. Antennae grey-whitish; clliations in 
d 1 . Thorax whitish-grey. Abdomen whitlsh-ochreous-grey. Legs fuscous 
with whitish rings; posterior pair whitish. Forewings oval, costa moderately 
arched* apex rounded* termen very obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 separate; whitish; 
suffused fuscous costal spots at one-third* two-fifths* and before apex; a short basal 
subcostal line; stigmata dark fuscous* closely approximated* first discal at one- 
third, plical beneath it* second discal in middle* an additional dot below and 
before second; some fuscous suffusion above tornus; an Ill-defined subterminal 
series of dots; cilia whitish. Hindwings and cilia pale grey. 

The curious cephalic excavation is probably analogous to that found in some 
species of Thudaca, 

North Queensland: Dunk Island in May; one specimen. 

326. Barea ophiosticha* n. sp. 
d^to^rixM* with serpentine line, 

d. 16-18 mm. Head whitlsh-ochreous. Palpi with second joint reaching 
base of antennae* terminal joint three-fifths; ochreous-whitlsh* basal half of 
second joint and a median ring on terminal joint fuscous. Antennae fuscous; 
cHiations in male 1 . Thorax whitish; anterior edge dark fuscous. Abdomen 
brownish; apices of segments and tuft ochreous-whitish. Legs dark fuscous 
with whttish-ochreouB rings; posterior pair whitlsh-ochreous. Forewings narrow* 
slightly dilated, costa slightly arched* apex pointed* termen oblique* slightly 
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rounded; 2 and 8 separate; whitish; markings dark fuscous; a thick streak from 
base of costa along fold to one-fourth, then curved sharply upwards and again 
downwards to beneath middle of disc, ending abruptly, or confluent with posterior 
line; the latter arises from a short bar on costa beyond middle and runs very 
obliquely and straight to termen above tornus; a large irregularly oval costal 
spot before apex; a few dark fuscous scales on termen; cilia whitlsh-ochreous. 
Hind wings pale grey, becoming whitish towards base; cilia pale grey, on tornus 
and dorsum whitish. 

Nearest B. haaigramma. 

Queensland: National Park (3,000 feet), in October and November; two 
specimens. 


326. BaUKA DtCRANOTYPA, U. sp. 

StKpaporviros, fork-marked. 

16 mm. Head white. Palpi with terminal joint nearly 1; whitish. 
Antennae grey-whitish; basal Joint fuscous. Thorax fuscous with a posterior 
white spot. Abdomen ochreous-whltish. Legs ochreous-whitish. ForewIngs 
narrow, costa slightly arched, apex pointed, termen very oblique; 2 and 3 separate; 
white; markings blackish; a streak from base of costa joining another from base 
of dorsum on fold, on which It Is prolonged to two-flfths, there turned upwards 
and ending abruptly; a suffused Interrupted fascia from three-fifths costa to 
tornus; a small subapical blotch extending from costa to termen; cilia white, 
on mid-termen and tornus fuscous. Hindwings and cilia whitish-grey. 

Near B. ophiosticha. 

New South Wales: Ben Lomond (4,500 feet), near Guyra, in February; one 
specimen. 


331. Barra chlobobaphes, n. sp. 
suffused with green. 

<J. 21-23 mm. Head white; lower half of face fuscous. Palpi with second 
joint exceeding base of antennae, terminal Joint three-fifths; fuscous, second 
joint with subapical and apical rings and most of inner surface whitish. Antennae 
fuscous, basal Joint white; ciliations in male Si Thorax pale green; apices 
of patagla and a posterior spot white. Abdomen ochreous-whitish; apices of 
segments grey-whltlsh; tuft ochreous-grey-whltish. Legs fuscous with whitish 
rings; posterior pair ochreous-whltlsh. ForewIngs not dilated, costa moderately 
arched, apex round-pointed, termen slightly oblique; 2 and 8 stalked; whitish 
with suffused green fasciae often becoming fuscous on margins; flrst narrow, sub- 
basal; second from one-fourth costa to two-fifths dorsum; third broad, median, 
somewhat deficient in middle; fourth Inwardly curved, from five-sixths costa to 
before tornus, confluent with preceding on dorsum, not always distinct; from 
fourth fascia beneath costa rises at a sharp angle an outwardly curved line to 
tornus; stigmata fuscous, flrst dlscal before one-third, pllcal beneath it, second 
discal slightly beyond middle; cilia grey, apices paler. Hindwings whitish with 
pale suffusion towards apex; cilia whitish. 

The description of B* chlorozona Low. is partly baaed on a confusion with 
this species, but an example labelled by him, and presumably the type, is 
B. aubviridella Turn. 

Queensland: Mt. Tambourine, in November; National Park <8,000 feet), in 
November, New South Wades: Dorrigo. Six specimens. 
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334. Barea BRT0P18, n. sp. 

^pvtairiSf mossy green. 

5* 22-23 mm. Head whitish; slde-tufts wholly or partly fuscous. Palpi 

with second Joint exceeding base of antennae, terminal Joint three-flftha; fuscous 
with some whitish Irroratlon, apex and inner surface of second Joint whitish. 
Antennae grey; clliations In male 1. Thorax whitish-green, tuft fuscous. 
Abdomen whitish; bases of segments brown; tuft ochreous-whitish, tiegs fuscous 
with whitish rings; posterior pair mostly ochreous-whitish. Forewlngs not 
dilated, costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 
separate; green; markings dark fuscous, partly narrowly edged with white; a 
basal costal spot, which sometimes gives rise to a curved line to one-flfth dorsum; 
stigmata distinct, first dlscal at one-third, plical well beyond it, large, second 
discal before one-third, large, a dot between and in a line with discals; a 
pretornal spot; suffused costal spots before and after middle; a broad suffused 
fascia from costa before apex, not reaching tornus; cilia whitish with some 
fuscous irroratlon, bases more or less green. Hind wings pale grey; cilia whitish 
with a sub-basal pale grey line. 

North Queensland; Eungella (2,000 feet), in September and October. Queens¬ 
land: National Park (3,000 feet), in January. New South Wales: Lismore, In 
October. Seven specimens. 

335. Bakxa POLioBKrA, n. sp. 

TToXw^puos, grey mossy. 

c?. 18-21 mm. Head whitish; lower half of face fuscous or grey. Palpi with 
second Joint reaching base of antennae, terminal Joint three-fifths; fuscous, second 
joint with internal surface, apical ring, and sometimes a subapical ring, whitish. 
Antennae grey; ciliatlons in male 3. Thorax whitish-grey, sometimes greenish- 
tinged. Abdomen whitish-grey; bases of segments ochreous-brown. Legs fuscous 
with whitish rings; posterior pair ochreous-whltish. Forewlngs not dilated, costa 
gently arched, apex round-pointed, termen oblique; 2 and 3 approximated; whitish 
irrorated with grey-green; markings dark fuscous; basal costal and dorsal dots; 
small costal dots at two-fifths and four-fifths and sometimes a third before apex; 
stigmata small, first dlscal at one-third, plical before it, second dlscal rather 
larger, before two-thirds; sometimes a fine line from subapical spot, acutely 
angled inwards, then curved to tornus, not always traceable; cilia whitish-grey 
sometimes barred with fuscous. Hindwlngs and cilia grey-whltlsh. 

North Queensland; Millaa-mlllaa and Ravenshoe near Herberton, ih 
September; Malanda near Atherton, in September; Bablnda near Innisfail, in 
September; Eungella, in October; ten specimens. 

336. BABEA PHAtJLOBBYA, n. sp. 
shabbily mossy. 

14-16 mm. Head pale fuscous. Palpi with second Joint reaching 
base of antennae^ terminal Joint three-fourths; fuscous, second Joint with apical 
and subapical rings and inner surface whitish. Antennae fuscous; ciliatlons In 
male 1. Thorax fuscous. Abdomen grey; tuft ochreous-whitish. Legs fuscous 
with ochreous-whltish rings; posterior pair mostly whltlsh-ochreous. Forewlngs 
narrow, costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 
connate or separate; green«whitiah with fuscous irroratlon and markings; a 
darker suffused basal area; stigmata obscure, first dlscal at one-third, plical 
beneath It, second discal before two-thirds; an elongate costal spot beyond middle; 
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an inwardly oblique streak from costa before apex, sharply angled in disc and 
continued as a fine curved line to tornus; cilia fuscous, apices grey, on tomus 
grey. Hindwlngs and cilia pale grey. 

Queensland: Coolangatta, in September. New South Wales: Llsmore, In 
October. Six specimens, but all except type in poor condition. 

3S7. Barea phaeobkya, n. sp. 

<RiM/3puor, dark mossy. 

(J, 5 . 18“22 mm. Head fuscous; in male face whitish. Palpi with second 

joint exceeding base of antennae, terminal Joint Uiree-fourths; fuscous; apex of 
second Joint, median area of internal surface, and sometimes also of external 
surface, whitish. Antennae ochreous-whitish, towards base fuscous; ciliations 
in male 2}. Thorax fuscous; apices of tegulae and a posterior spot whitish. 
Abdomen ochreous-fuscous; apices of segments and tuft whitish. Forewlngs 
rather narrow, slightly dilated, costa moderately arched, apex pointed, termen 
oblique; 2 and 3 connate; pale green with much patchy fuscous suffusion; 
markings dark fuscous; a basal costal dot; a narrow, Bometimes interrupted, 
oblique line from base of dorsum towards one-sixth costa; a costal spot at one- 
third, another larger beyond middle; a broad streak from five-sixths costa, 
inwardly oblique, acutely angled above middle, and often continued by a curved 
line to tornus; first dlscal at one-third, pllcal below or slightly before it, second 
discal slightly beyond middle; a terminal line; cilia grey with a fuscous sub- 
basal line. Hindwlngs and cilia grey. 

Near B. aubviridella, but that species lacks the basal line from dorsum and 
the subterminal line, while the antennal ciliations are shorter (li). 

North Queensland: Malanda near Atherton; Ravenshoe and Millaa-millaa 
near Herberton, in September; fourteen specimens. 

3i2. Barea xanthoptera, n. sp. 
yellow-wlnged. 

(S* S' 18-20 mm. Head yellow. Palpi pale yellowish; basal two-thlrds of 
second Joint fuscous on external surface. Antennae grey, paler towards apex; 
In male thickened, ciliations 1 . Thorax yellow; base of patagia fuscous. Abdomen 
pale ochreous. X^gs pale ochreous; anterior pair, and to a less extent middle 
pair, fuscous on dorsum. Forewings moderate, posteriorly dilated, costa gently 
arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 separate; yellow; 
markings fuscous; a rather broad costal streak to one-fourth; first discal at one- 
third, pllcal slightly before it, second discal before two-tbirds connected with 
midcosta and tornus so as to form a suffused oblique fascia; a autfusion on dorsum 
before middle, sometimes connected by a suffused fascia with costal streak; a sub¬ 
terminal line strongly indented Inwards beneath costa, sometimes broadly suffused; 
cilia yellow. Hindwlngs and cilia pale ochreous-grey. 

Queensland: Coolangatta, in September; National Park (2,000-3,600 feet), 
In December and Januai*y; twelve specimens. 

344. Barea aleuropabta, n. sp. 

4Xcupoir«<rrot, Sprinkled with flour. 

$. 16 mm. Head white. Palpi with second Joint exceeding base of antennae, 
terminal Joint three-fourths; whitish, base and a subapical ring on second Joint, 
and terminal joint except base, fuscous. Antennae pale fuscous; basal joint white* 
Thorax white; bases of tegulae and some irroratlon fuscous. Abdomen grey; 
apices of segments whitish. Legs fuscous with whitish rings (posterior pair 
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mlBslng). Forewfngs oval, costa gently arcbed* apex rounded^ termen very 
obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 stalked; white with patchy suffusion and markings; 
a basal costal spot giving rise to an incomplete sub-basal fascia; a fuscous 
suffusion, including first dlscal and plical, confluent with a median dorsal spot; 
second dlscal at two-thirds; a suffused subapical costal spot and some suffusion 
before termen; cilia whitish. Hlndwings and cilia grey-whitish. 

North Queensland: Kuranda. In November; one specimen received from Mr, 
F. P. Dodd. 


S49. Barea anoubta, n. sp. 

angustus, narrow. 

ijt 15-20 mm. Head dark fuscous. Palpi with second joint reaching base 
of antennae, terminal joint four-fifths; fuscous with some grey-whitish Irroration, 
especially on inner surface, apex of second joint whitish. Antennae fuscous; 
cinations in male one-half. Thorax dark fuscous. Abdomen grey. Legs fuscous 
with whitish rings; posterior pair mostly whitish. Forewlngs narrow, not dilated, 
costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 separate; 
grey-whitish Irrorated with dark fuscous; markings dark fuscous; rather indefinite 
costal spots at one-third, two-thirds, and apex, the last enlarged, more clearly 
defined and with a sharp projection inwards in disc; first dlscal at one-third, 
pllcal before it, often approximated or fused with it, second dlscal before two- 
thirds; cilia grey with grey-whitish points, bases ftiscous. Hlndwings and cilia 
grey. 

Queensland; Brisbane, in August; Toowoomba, in September. New South 
Wales: Sydney, in October. 

350. Baexa ecleota, n. sp. 

tKXtKTos, picked out. 

25 mtn. Head white. Palpi with second Joint exceeding base of antennae, 
terminal joint three-fourths; white, base of second joint and terminal joint, except 
base, fuscous. Antennae white, finely annulated with fuscous; ciliations in 
male 1. Thorax fuscous mixed with white. Abdomen grey; apex of basal segment 
white; tuft whltish-ochreous. Legs fuscous with whitish rings; posterior pair 
mostly whitish. Forewings rather narrow, not dilated, costa moderately and 
evenly arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 separate; white 
with a few scattered fuscous scales; a blackish spot on base of costa with some 
surrounding irroration; a fuscous spot on one-third costa, continued as a blackish 
curved fascia to one-fourth dorsum; second dlscal at three-fifths, rather large, 
blackish; two blackish dots before this, above and below middle; a suffused 
fuscous fascia from two-thirds costa to tomus. Including second dlscal; a large 
fuscous apical spot with a few subterminal dots beneath it; cilia white with a 
few pale fuscous sub-basal points. Hindwings and cilia whitish. 

Easily recognised by the white forewings with strong blackish antemedlan 
fascia. 

New South Wales; Mt. Kosciusko in December; one specimen received from 
Mr. Q. M. Goldfinch, who has the type. 

851, BAOKA QRAPHICA, n. sp, 
distinctly marked. 

22-*24 mm. Head grey. Palpi with second joint exceeding base of 
antennae, terminal joint one-half; fuscous, internal surface of second Joint except 
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a subapical ring and apices of both joints whitish. Antennae grey; clUations 
In male 2i. Thorax fuscous. Abdomen brown. Legs fuscous with whitish rings. 
ForewIngs dilated, costa moderately arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely 
rounded; 2 and 3 separate; whitish, much sprinkled with fuscous; markings dark 
fuscous; a moderate suffused basal patch; first discal connected with plical, which 
lies beneath, to form an Irregular spot, sometimes connected with a costal spot at 
one-fourth and with one-third dorsum; second discal just beyond middle, connected 
with a median costal spot and with tornus; a subterminal line enlarged Into a 
subapical costal spot, which is directed inwards, thence sharply angled and out¬ 
wardly curved to tornus; cilia whitish; bases partly fuscous. Hlndwlngs and 
cilia grey-whitish. 

Near B. zygophara, but larger, more distinctly marked, and with long antennal 
ciliations. 

New South Wales; Mt. Kosciusko (6,000 feet) in December and January; two 
specimens received from Mr. G. M. Goldfinch, who has the type. 

364. BaREA GLAPHYRA, n. 8p. 

7 Xa^t;pot, smooth. 

19-20 mm. Head and thorax pale fuscous. Palpi with second joint 
exceeding base of antennae, thickened and slightly rough anteriorly, terminal 
joint three-fifths; whitish, external surface fuscous except apices of secoQd and 
terminal joints. Antennae grey; dilations in male 1. Abdomen pale grey; 
apices of segments whitish. Legs fuscous with whitish rings; posterior pair 
whitish. ForewIngs oval, rather narrow, costa rather strongly arched, apex 
rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 stalked; grey sparsely sprinkled 
with fuscous; markings dark fuscous; a small suffused basal fascia; first discal 
at one-fourth, second discal about middle, a dot midway between discals, separated 
from them by pale dots, plical linear, well before first discal; an indistinct curved 
series of dots from two-thirds costa to tornus; cilia grey-whitish with fuscous 
points. Hindwings and cilia grey-whitish. 

Queensland; Bunya Mts., in November, December, and February; three 
specimens. 

356. Barea ochbospoka, n. sp. 

lirp^pocnro/Bos, pale-spotted. 

(J, 18-24 mm. $. 21-30 mm. Head and thorax fuscous-brown. Palpi with 
second joint exceeding base of antennae, thickened and slightly rough anteriorly, 
terminal joint three-fifths; dark fuscous mixed with whitish, apices of second 
and terminal joints whitish. Antennae fuscous-brown; ciliations in male 1. 
Abdomen pale grey. Legs dark fuscous with whltish-ochreous rings; posterior 
tibiae mostly whitlsh-ochreous. ForewIngs suboval, costa moderately arched, 
apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 stalked; fuscous-brown; fine 
blackish Interneural streaks In terminal area; stigmata blackish, first discal at 
one-fourth, plical beneath it, often elongated into a fine streak, second discal 
beyond middle, an additional dot between first and second: two pale dots between 
the three discals; cilia fuscous-brown, apices grey. Hlndwlngs grey» becoming 
grey-whitish towards base; cilia grey-whitish, on apex grey. 

North Queensland; Kuranda, In August; Malanda, In September. Queens¬ 
land: National Park (3,(K)0 feet), in October, November, and December; Mt. 
Tambourine, in November; Bunya Mts., in October and January. New South 
Wales; Lismore, in October; Mt, Wilson (3,000 feet), in November. 
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368. Barra tanyptila, n. sp. 

TttwtrnXojt long-winged. 

(f- 27 mm. Head white. Palpi with second Joint much exceeding base of 
antennae, terminal Joint four-dfths; white, base of second Joint fuscous. Antennae 
fuscous; ciliatlons in male 1. Thorax dark fuscous with a white posterior spot. 
Abdomen and legs fuscous. Forewings elongate, not dilated, costa slightly arched, 
apex rounded, termen obllauely rounded; 2 and 3 separate; white; markings dark 
fuscous; a small basal patch, a streak along fold to plical dot; first dlscal beyond 
one-third, plical beneath It, second dlscal at two-thirds, a dot midway between 
dlscals; an Irregular fascia from three-fifths costa to tornus including second 
dlscal; a small apical blotch; cilia fuscous; on tornus white. Hindwlngs and 
cilia pale grey. 

New South Wales: Mt. Kosciusko, in January; one specimen received from 
Mr. G. M. Goldfinch, who has the type. 

359. Barra gctadia, n. sp. 

eVraStot, stretched out. 

34 mrn. Head white. Palpi with second joint Teaching base of antennae, 
terminal joint two-thirds, stout; base and a subapical band on second Joint, and 
a subapical ring on terminal joint, fuscous. Antennae fuscous; clllations in 
male 4. Thorax white; bases of tegulae blackish. Abdomen whitish-grey. Legs 
dark fuscous with whitish rings; posterior tibiae whitish. Forewlngs elongate, 
not dilated, costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 
separate; whitish with patchy fuscous suffusion; markings dark fuscous; a short 
streak from base of costa; a short transverse line from one-fourth dorsum; 
suffusedv fuscous bands before and beyond middle and before termen; stigmata 
large, first dlscal at one-third, obliquely oval, plical slightly befoie it, longitudinally 
oval, second dlscal before two-thirds, transversely elongate; a terminal series of 
whitish dots; cilia fuscous, on tornus grey. Hindwlngs and cilia grey. 

New South Wales: Acacia Plateau (3,000 feet), near Klllarney (Queensland), 
in January; one specimen received from Mr. E. J. Dumigan. 

365. Barra pissina, n. sp. 

wiffcrtytif, black as pitch. 

20 mm. Head black; face grey-whitish. Palpi with second Joint exceeding 
base of antennae, terminal joint two-thirds, fairly slender; black, apices of second 
and terminal joints narrowly white. Antennae blackish; clllations In male one- 
half. Thorax black, apex of tegulae white. Abdomen pale grey; tuft whitish. 
Legs blackish with white rings; posterior pair grey. Porewings rather narrow, 
suboblong, costa slightly arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 
separate; black with patchy white Irroratlon and markings; a small basal spot 
and another on dorsum; a dorsal spot or sufEuston at three-fifths; some dlscal 
suffusion, In which are black dlscal spots before and after middle; a spot on 
three-fifths costa connected by a wavy line with tonius; cUla grey-whitish with 
black points. Hindwlngs and cilia grey. 

Queensland: Maryland (N.S.W.) near Stanthorpe, in December; one specimen 
received from Mr. W. B. Barnard. 

366. Barba bbbnopa, d. sp. 

black as ebony. 

24 xnm. Head and thorax blackish. Palpi with second Joint exceeding 
base of antennae, terminal Joint two-thirds, fairly slender; blackish, inner surface 
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and anterior edge ot second Joint grey. Antennae blackish; cillations in male 
two-thirds. Abdomen grey. Legs blackish with whitish rings; posterior pair 
mostly whitish. Forewings suboblong, slightly dilated, costa moderately arched, 
apex rounded, termen straight, not obliaue, rounded beneath; 2 and 3 stalked; 
blackish with thinly scattered whitish points; stigmata black, obscure, first diacal 
at one*third, plical beneath it, second discal before two-thirds; cilia blackish. 
Hindwings and cilia grey. 

Not such an Intense black as B. pissina, forewlngs without whit© markings, 
their shape and neuration diffex'ent. 

Queensland: Maryland (N.S.W.) near Stanthorpe, in October and November; 
two specimens received from Mr. W. B. Barnard, who has the type, 

367. Bakea siDERiTis, n. sp. 

etStpiris, made of steel. 

20-28 mm. Head brown. Palpi with second joint exceeding base of 
antennae, thickened and rough anteriorly, terminal joint three-fourths; whitish 
with fuscous irroration, external surface of second Joint except apex fuscous. 
Antennae fuscous; cillations in male 1. Thorax fuscous mixed with grey-whitish. 
Abdomen fuscous; bases of last four segments ochreous-brown; apices of segments 
and tuft whitish-grey. Legs dark fuscous; with whitish rings. Forewlngs scarcely 
dilated, costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 
separate; grey-whitlsb with fuscous irroration without any browmish tinge; 
markings dark fuscous; an ill-defined narrow basal fascia; first discal at one-third, 
plical Just before it, second discal just beyond middle, a dot between and in a 
line with discals, separated from them by white dots; suffused ill-defined spots 
on costa at two-thirds and torn us; a broad streak from costa before apex, inwardly 
oblique, angled in disc, and thence curved to tornus; cilia grey-whitish with 
fuscous points. Hindwings and cilia grey. 

Without any brown tinge except on head. In all other species of Barea I 
have found the absence of a pecten absolute; in this only have I observed one or 
two pectlnal scales In some examples. 

Western Australia: Albany and Denmark in March; ten specimens received 
from Mr. W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

370. Bakka UMPiDA, n. sp. 

clear. 

cf, 16-18 mm. Head and thorax whitish. Palpi with second Joint reaching 
base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; whitish, outer surface of second 
Joint except apex fuscous. Antennae whitish, sometimes with fuscous annulatlons; 
cillations in male 2. Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Legs fuscous with ochreous- 
whitish rings; posterior pair ochreous-whitish. Forewlngs moderate, somewhat 
dilated, costa moderately arched, apex iminted, termen very obliquely rounded; 
2 and 3 connate; whitish with some grey irroration; blackish dots at base of 
costa and dorsum; a very short slender subcostal streak from base; small fuscous 
costal spots at one-thtrd, before two-thirds, and before apex; the first connected 
with a short blackish subcostal streak, the last giving rise to a slender line. 
Indented beneath costa, to tornus; stigmata blackish, first diacal at one-third, 
plical beneath it, second discal at two-thirds, double; cilia whitish. Hindwings 
whitish with some grey suffusion towards apex; cilia whitish. 

Queensland; National Park (3,000 feet), in October and November; four 
specimens. 
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377* Barra cbramodes, n. sp. 

clay-colourftd. 

c^, $. 22 mm. Head pale browa. Palpi with second joint exceeding base of 
antennae, terminal joint three-fourths, stout; fuscous. Antennae grey; ciliations 
in male two-thirds. Thorax brown, partly mixed with fuscous. Abdomen 
pale ochreous-grey. Legs fuscous with whitish-ochreous rings; posterior pair 
mostly whitish-ochreous. Forewlngs rather narrow, suboblong, costa moderately 
arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 separate; pale brown 
unevenly sprinkled with fuscous; markings dark fuscous; a dot on base of costa 
and another more elongate on base of dorsum; triangular costal spots at two-flfths 
and three-fifths; suffused dorsal spots at one-third and tomus; stigmata rather 
obscure, piical lost in dorsal spot, first dlscal at one-third, second before two- 
thirds, a dot above and between them; an apical blotch confluent with tornal 
spot, sometimes narrowly separate from termen, leaving a terminal series of 
dots; cilia grey, bases barred with fuscous and pale brown. Hlndwings and 
cilia whitish-grey. 

Queensland; Sprlngbrook, In October; two specimens received from Mr. W. B. 
Barnard, who has the type. 

378. Bakea zettomatophora, n. sp. 

^evytJLaTo^opos, With conjoint spots. 

c^, 22-26 mm. Head ochreous-whltlsh. Palpi with second Joint much 

exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; base and a subaplcal ring 
on second joint, and a broad median ring on terminal joint fuscous. Antennae 
oclireous-whitish, near base fuscous; ciliations in male three-fourths. Thorax 
ochreous-whltlsh, bases of tegulae and of tuft fuscous. Abdomen whitish-grey. 
Legs fuscous with ochreous-wbltish rings; posterior pair mostly ochreous-whitish. 
Forewings slightly dilated, costa slightly arched* apex rounded-rectangular, termen 
nearly straight, slightly oblique; 2 and 3 connate or separate; ochreous-whitish 
with slight fuscous Irroration; markings dark fuscous; suffused basal spots on 
costa and dorsum; first dlscal at one-third, plical before it, often enlarged and 
closely approximated, second dlscal before two-thirds, pale-centred; costal spots 
beyond middle and before apex, from the latter a fine line of dots to tornus, 
acutely angled inwards beneath costa, but sometimes this portion is obsolete; 
cilia pale grey, sometimes with obscure basal fuscous bars. Hlndwings and cilia 
grey-whitish. 

Western Australia; Denmark, in March and April; seven specimens received 
from Mr. W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

379. Barra pLKsrosTicTA, n. sp. 
irXffirtoffrtKTot, with approximated spots. 

24*26 mm. Head brownish. Palpi with second joint exceeding base of 
antennae, terminal Joint three-fourths; whitish, basal half and a subaplcal bar 
on second Joint, and basal half of terminal joint, dark fuscous. Antennae brownish, 
towards base annulated with fuscous; ciliations in male 2. Thorax fuscous-brown; 
apices of tegulae whitish. Abdomen pale grey. Legs fuscous with whitish rings; 
posterior pair ochreous-whltlsh. Foi'ewings slightly dilated, costa gently arched, 
apex rounded, termen slightly rounded, slightly oblique; 2 and 8 separate; brown- 
whitish with some fuscous irroration; faint suffused costal spots at one-fourtb. 
beyond middle* and before apex, not always present, from the last a curved line 
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of spots to tornus, often indistinct; stigmata dark fuscous, elongate longitudinally, 
first discal beyond one-third, plical well before it. second dlscal before two*tbirdB, 
nearly approximated to first; cilia whitish'grey, Hlndwings and cilia whitish-grey. 

North Queensland: Kungella in October; three specimens. 

380. Barea BATiiHOcaoKDA, n. fip. 
fia$poxopiost with basal cord. 

28 mm. Head brownish. Palpi with second Joint exceeding base of 
antennae, rather stout and rough anteriorly, terminal joint three-fifths; whitish 
with dark fuscous irroration, terminal Joint and a subapical ring on second dark 
fuscous. Antennae brownish with blackish annulatlons; dilations in male 2. 
Thorax brown. Abdomen pale ochreous. Legs fuscous with ochreous-whitish 
rings; posterior pair ochreous-whitish. Forewings dilated, costa gently arched, 
apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 stalked; brown; a broad dark 
fuscous streak from base of costa along fold to one-fourth, ending abruptly before 
first dlscal, its apex formed by the plical stigma; dlscals dark fuscous, rather 
large, rounded, first at one-third, second before two-thirds, an additional spot 
between and in a line with them; indications of a subterminal line from costa, 
acutely angled inwards beneath costa, thence fine and Indistinct to tornus; cilia 
brownish with some fuscous points, apices ochreous-whitish. Hindwlngs and 
cilia grey-whitish. 

Very distinct hy the broad basal streak and large dlscal spots. 

New South Wales: Sydney (Galston), In August; one specimen received 
from Mr, G. M. Goldfinch, who has the type. 

386. BaUEA CRASBlPAms, n. sp. 
cras«ipalpi«, with thick palpi, 

cf. 20-25 mm. Head fuscous-brown. Palpi with terminal Joint stout, acute, 
brown-whitish with blackish irroration; terminal Joint except base and apex 
blackish. Antennae fuscous; ciliailons in male nearly 1. Thorax fuscous, paler 
posteriorly. Abdomen fuscous; apices of segments and tuft grey^whltish. Legs 
fuscous with whitish rings, which are broader in posterior pair, Forewlngs 
elongate, not dilated, costa rather strongly arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely 
rounded; 2 and 3 stalked; fuscous or fuscous-brown mottled with suffused paler 
areas; a blackish longitudinal line above middle from one-third to two-thirds, 
containing a brown-whitish dot near anterior end, anoUmr more distinct In 
middle of disc ending In a similar dot; a short blackish line on fold slightly 
before median line; ill-defined fuscous spots on costa at one-fourth and middle; 
a series of fuscous streaks of some length on veins before termen, preceded by 
pale streaks; cilia brown-whitish, bases mixed with fuscous. Hindwlngs grey, 
paler towards base; cilia grey-whitish, bases mixed with grey. 

Near B, periodica Meyr,* but forewings not dilated and without subtermlnnl 
series of pale dots. Also near B. ochrospora Turn., but darker, line from base of 
costa not defined, and with much better defined markings in terminal area. 

Queensland; Bunya Mts. (8,600 feet), in February and March; two specimens. 

387. Babea px.ATyocHBA, n. sp. 

rXarv«rx/iof, brosdly pale* 

(J, $. 15-30 mm. Head fuscous; face paler. Palpi ochreous-whiUsb Irrorated 
with dark fuscous. Antennae grey; cillations in male 1. Thorax and abdomen 
fuscous. Legs fuscous with ochreous-whitish rings; posterior pair ochreous-whitish. 
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‘ForewlBgB somewhat dilated, costa moderately archedi apex pointed, termen very 
obliquely rounded; 2 and 3 separate; ochreous-whltish, rather densely but unevenly 
irrorated with fuscous; a dark fuscous dlscal dot at one-third, a second beneath it 
on fold, a third in middle, a fourth at two-thirds; darker suffusions on costa at 
three-fifths and apex; between these is a pale broad fascia bent inwards below 
middle, and enveloping a fuscous spot on dorsum before tornus; the lower part of 
this fascia may be partly or wholly suffused with fuscous, leaving a clear margin 
round dorsal spot; cilia ochreous-whltlsh sprinkled with fuscous. Hindwlngs and 
cilia pale grey. 

In the forewlngs vein 7 ends beneath ai^ex, yet I cannot regard the species 
as other than a Barea; it is, in fact, nearly allied to B. helica. 

Queensland: National Park (3,000 feet) and Bunya Mts. (3,500 feet), in 
October and November; eight specimens. 

43. Gen. EucBvrHAEA, n.g. 

ct)K/ou0atos, well hidden. 

Tongue present. Palpi with second joint exceeding base of antennae, much 
thickened with appressed scales, slightly rough anteriorly, but not more so towards 
apex; terminal joint shorter than second, rather stout, acute. Antennae with 
basal pecten; in male moderately ciliated. Thorax with strong posterior crest. 
Forewings with 2 from angle, 7 to apex. Hindwings ovate; 6 from below middle. 

The only known species in form, pattern, and coloration suggests a close 
connection with Barea, from which it differs only in the antennal pecten. 

388, phocnochyta Turn., P.H.8.Tas.f 1926, p. 141 (Tasmania), 

(In one of my examples of this species, 7 and 8 of forewing are coincident 
on one side only.) 


44. Gen. Ioptkua Meyr. 

pRoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1883, p, 344. Type, J. aristogona Meyr. 

Tongue present. Palpi with second joint reaching or exceeding base of 
antennae, more or less thickened, especially In with loosely appressed hairs, 
dilated, and sometimes with a small tuft at apex; terminal Joint shorter than second, 
slender, acute. Antennae with basal pecten; ciliations in male moderate or long. 
Forewings with 7 to apex. Hindwlngs elongate-ovate; neuration normal. The 
sexual variation in the scaling of the palpi is an unusual character. 

Four species; 389, distincta, n. sp. (Blrchip).—390, aristogona Meyr., Pboo. 
Linn, Soc. N.S.W., 1883, p. 345 (Newcastle to Tasmania).—391, demica Meyr., 
ibid., 1888, p, 1589 (Victoria, Tasmania, Adelaide).—1392, wenica Meyr., Esot 
Micro., i, p. 157 (Hoyleton, S.A.). 

389. lOPTKRA DJ8T1NCTA, n. 8p. 
distinctus, easily separable. 

(J*. 24 znm. Head ochreous-whitish. Palpi with a moderately long tuft of 

hairs on apex of second joint beneath; fuscous, apex of second joint ochreous- 
whitish. Antennae fuscous; ciliations in male 1. Thorax dark fuscous. Abdomen 
fuscous. Legs fuscous; rings on tibiae and tarsi and dorsum of posterior tibiae 
ochreouS'Whitish. Foz^wings narrow, posteriorly dilated, costa straight, apex 
rounded, termen obliquely rounded; ochreous-whltlsh with dark fuscous markings, 
a moderately broad costal streak from base to five-sixths; first dlscal before 
one^third, plical before it, second dlscal before two-thirds, both disoals touching 
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coBtal streak, an iBterrupted line around apex and termen; cilia ochreoua*whltl8li. 
Hiitdwings and cilia whitish. 

The well-marked tuft on palpi differs from the alight projection present in 
other species, but does not justify generic separation. 

Victoria: Blrchip, in November; one specimen in Coil. Lyell. 

46. Gen. Phbioonvma Meyr. 

Paoc. Link. Soc. N.S.W., 1883, p. 340. Type, P, luctfuga Meyr. 

Palpi with second joint reaching base of antennae, thickened with dense 
scales roughly expanded beneath towards apex; terminal joint shorter than second, 
moderately stout, acute. Forewlngs with 7 to apex. Hindwings elongate-ovate; 
neuration normal, 

Kestrlcted to one species, which I have not seen. The others referred here 
In the Genera in^ectorum will be found under Pachyhela Turn. 

t390, lucifuga Meyr., Paoc. Liwif. Soc. N.S.W., 1883. p. 340 (Katoomba). 

46. Gen. Bathydoxa, n.g. 

j3a8t/3o£ot, far-famed. 

Tongue strong. Palpi very long; second Joint three times length of face, 
thickened with appressed scales, slightly rough anteriorly; terminal joint shorter, 
slender, acute. Antennae without basal pecten; in male moderately ciliated. 
Thorax smooth. Forewlngs with 7 to apex. Hindwings normal. 

Distinguished by the very long palpi together with the absence of antennal 
pecten. Type, B, euxesta, 

391. Bathydoxa kitxksta, n. sp. 

smooth. 

J. 24-30 mm. Head grey. Palpi grey, rather densely sprinkled with 
whitish. Antennae grey; ciliatlohs in male 14. Thorax grey; tegulae fuscous. 
Abdomen pale ochreous-grey. Legs pale grey. Forewlngs elongate, costa rather 
strongly arched, apex pointed, termen straight, oblique; grey; costal edge grey- 
whltlsh; a blackish subcostal streak from base of costa to one-fourth; a broader 
subdorsal streak from base to three-fourths; discal stigmata represented by a fine 
longitudinal streak, sometimes interrupted, edged beneath with whitish; cilia 
grey. Hindwings grey, towards base paler; cilia grey. 

Queensland: Brisbane; Toowoomba, in December and February. New South 
Wales; Mittagong, in December. Five specimens. 

392, Bathydoxa TBRXJisTaiA, n. sp. 
ienuUtriua^ finely streaked. 

d, 30 mm. Head and face fuscous with fine lateral white lines. Palpi rather 
densely sprinkled with whitish. Antennae fuscous; ciliations In male li. Thorax 
fuscous with fine central and lateral white lines. Abdomen ochreous-fuscous, 
apices of segments grey-whitish. Legs fuscous; inner surface whitish; posterior 
pair whitish. Forewlngs elongate, narrow, costa moderately drcbed, apex pointed, 
termen very oblique; fuscous, with numerous fine white longitudinal streaks; 
these are closely applied so as to form costal median and dorsal bundles; from 
end of cell these are replaced by two broad bundles, first tp apex end of costa, 
second to lower two-thirds of termen; cilia grey traversed by extremities of the 
white streaks. Hindwings and cilia grey. 

Queensland; Toowoomba, in November; one specimen received from Mr. 
W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 
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4S. Gen. Loohkvtis Meyr. 

PBoa Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1888, p. 841. Type. L. philodora. 

Tongue present. Palpi slender; second joint reaching or exceeding base of 
antennae, with appressed scales, slightly rough anteriorly; terminal joint shorter 
than second, slender, acute. Antennae without basal pecten; in male with tufts 
of long cilia. Thorax without crest. Forewlngs with 7 to apex. Hlndwlngs 
elongate-ovate; 5 sometimes approximated to 6 at or after origin. 

The neuration of the hlndwings is variable. Meyrlck records also one species 
from New Zealand and one from Ceylon. 

Six species; 898, philochora Meyr., Paoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1888, p. 842 
(Delomine, Tas.).—894, mprophenges, n. sp. (Burnle, Tas.).—396. de^mophora 
Meyr., ibid,, 1883, p. 843 (Mt, Wellington).—396, peHscia Meyr., ibid., 1888, 
p. 1689 (Launceston. Campbelltown).—397, doUchotricha Turn,, P.JJ.flf.Ta#., 1926, 
p. 140 (Mt. Wellington).—398, incondnna Turn., ibid., 1926, p. 141 (Mt. 
Wellington). 


394. Locheutib myrophenges, n. sp. 
fjLvpo^yt)t, shining with oil. 

16 mm. Head whitish. Palpi with second joint reaching base of antennae, 
terminal joint three-flfths; whitish, base of second joint and anterior edge of 
terminal joint fuscous. Antennae fuscous; cillatlons in male 2. Thorax fuscous; 
tegulae whitish. Abdomen grey. Legs fuscous with whitish rings; posterior 
tibiae grey-whitish. Porewlngs narrow, dilated, costa gently arched, apex round- 
pointed, termen obliquely rounded; shining grey-whitish; markings and some 
scattered scales blackish; a subcostal streak from base of costa to costa at one- 
third; a dot on base of dorsum; first discal at one-third, plical before it. second 
dlscal at three-fifths; a spot on two-tblrds costa connected by a fine line with first 
discal. plical. and dorsum at one-third; a subterminal series of dots; a fine terminal 
line not reaching tornus; cilia grey-whitish barred with fuscous except towards 
tornus. Hlndwings and cilia grey. 

Tasmania: Burnle in January; one specimen. 

49. Oen. Utioana. n.K. 

ovTi^ayott insignificant. 

Tongue present. Palpi moderately long, recurved, ascending; second joint 
not reaching base of antennae; terminal joint as long as second, stout, moderately 
acute. Antennae without basal pecten; in male with very long clliations. Posterior 
tibiae very shortly rough-haired on dorsum. Forewings with 2 from well before 
angle. 7 to apex. Hlndwings lanceolate; 3 and 4 connate. 6 from middle of cell. 

Type. V, pleuroHtigma. The palpi are distinctive. 

899. Utidana plkubostigma, n. sp. 
with costal spots. 

10 mm. Head pale ochreous. Palpi pale ochreous; outer surface of 
second joint, except apex and an antemedian ring, and apex of terminal joint 
fuscous. Antennae pale ochreous annulated with fuscous; clliations in male 8. 
Thorax fuscous. Abdomen grey. J^gs fuscous with ochreous rings; posterior 
pair ochreous-whitish. Forewlngs narrow, costa gently arched, apex pointed, 
termen only slightly rounded. obUque; pale ochreous slightly sprinkled with 
fuscous; markings fuscous; first discal at one-tblrd. plical beneath it, second 
0 
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dlscal before two-thirde; a somewhat elongate rather suffused costal spot at 
two-thirds; cilia pale ochreous. Hindwlngs and cilia pale grey. 

Queensland: Brisbane in March; two specimens. 

400. Utidana calamaka^ n. sp. 

KaXaMaiof, straw-coloured. 

cf. 12-14 mm. Head and thorax whitish-brown. Palpi whitish-brown, second 
Joint except apex fuscous. Antennae pale grey; ciliations in male 3. Abdomen 
whitish-grey; tuft whitish-ochreous. Legs fuscous-brown. Forewings narrow, 
costa slightly arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; whitish-brown; 
discals blackish, drat at one-fourth, pllcal beyond it, second beyond middle; some 
fuscous-brown scales on veins in terminal area; cilia whitish-brown. Hindwlngs 
whitish-grey; cilia whitish. 

Queensland: Bunya Mts. (8,000 feet), in January; KiUarney, in November; 
four specimens. , 


60. Qen. Aixodapxca, n.g. 

JXXoSairtxof, strange, foreign. 

Tongue present. Palpi moderately long; second joint reaching base of 
antennae, thickened with smoothly appressed scales; terminal Joint shorter than 
second, slender, acute. Antennae without basal pecten; ciliations in male moderate 
or rather long. Thorax smooth. Posterior tibiae with long hairs on dorsum. 
PorewlngB with 2 from near angle, 7 to apex. Hindwlngs elongate-ovate; 3 and 4 
connate, 6 approximated to 6 at origin, 7 and 8 separate, at first parallel, then 
diverging. 

Type, A. lechHosema* Exceptional in the family by the origin of 5 in the 
hindwlngs. In this it is similar to 8cotodryaSf and there may be real relationship. 

Two species: 401, steriphota Meyr., Exot, Micro., 1 , p. 163 (1014) (Brisbane; 
Barrington Tops) = eutheta Turn., Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1916, p. 357 (BulU).— 
402, l€chrio$ema Turn., P.RM.Q., 1919, p. 147 (Mt. Tambourine, Macpherson Range, 
Beaconsfleld, Vic.). 


51. Gen. Hbuostrrks, n.g. 

^X(ovrcpi7’» shading from the sun. 

Tongue present. Palpi long, recurved, ascending; second Joint reaching base 
of antennae, thickened with appressed scales, slightly rough anteriorly; terminal 
Joint shorter than second, slender, acute. Antennae with basal pecten; ciliations 
in male long. I'borax smooth. Forewings with 2 and 3 stalked, 7 and 8 coincident, 
running to costa. Hindwlngs elongate-ovate; neuratlon normal. 

Apparently a development of £Ilaeonoina. 

403. Hkliobtkrrs x^leitkospila, n. sp. 
irXfltJpoffrtXof, with costal spots, 

17 mm. Head and thorax brown. Palpi with terminal Joint three-fifths: 
brown, outer surface of second Joint except apex fuscous. Antennae brown; 
ciliations in male 2|. Abdomen grey; tuft brownish. Legs fuscous with whitish- 
ochreous rings; posterior pair mostly whltish-ochreous. Forewings dilated, costa 
moderately arched, apex rounded, termen oblique; rather pale brown; markings 
and some Irroration fusdous; first discal at one-third, pllcal beyond it, second 
dlscal before two-thirds; a moderately large spot on two-thirds costa; some fuscous 
suffusion between this and tornus, and on dorsum before tornus; a second costal 
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fnpot before apex; cilia pale brown with a fuscous median line. Hlndwlngs and 
cilia pale grey. 

North Queensland; Malanda near Atherton, in September; one specimen. 

62, Gen. Actenotis, n.g. 

dKTwuTitf uncombed. 

Tongue present. Palpi long, slender, recurved; second Joint reaching base 
of antennae; terminal joint shorter than second. Antennae without basal pecten; 
In male shortly ciliated. Forewings with 2 and 3 stalked. 7 and 8 stalked. 7 to 
apex. Hlndwings with 5 from below middle of cell. 

Differs from Elaeononm only in the absence of an antennal pecten. 

404. Actenotis piasema, n. sp. 

diaaiitios, very distinct. 

cf. 20-22 mm. Head and thorax brown. Palpi with terminal joint two-thirds; 
pale brownish. Antennae whitish-brown; cillallons In male two-thirds. Abdomen 
whitish-grey. Legs pale brown; posterior pair whitish. Forewings oval, costa 
rather strongly arched, apex pointed, termen very obliquely rounded; pale brown; 
markings fuscous-brown; a fine streak along fold to one-third; commencing above 
its posterior end a longitudinal streak through disc to apex, slightly angled and 
thickened at two-thirds; a slender marginal line from one-fourth dorsum to beyond 
tornus; a series of dots on apical fourth of costa and upper part of termen; cilia 
pale brown. Hlndwlngs and cilia grey-whitish. 

Queensland: National Park (3,500-4,000 feet), in December and January; four 
specimens. 


63. Oen. Klaeonoma Meyr. 

Exot. Micro., 1. p. 238 (1914). Type, E. deltacostamela Low. 

Tongue well developed. Palpi ascending, recurved; second joint reaching or 
exceeding, or rarely not reaching, base of antennae, more or less thickened with 
appressed scales, sometimes rough anteriorly, rarely slightly expanded at apex; 
terminal joint shorter than second, slender. Antennae with basal pecten; In 
male with moderate or long ctliations. Forewings with 2 and 3 stalked. 7 and 8 
stalked. 7 to apex. Hlndwlngs with 6 from middle or below middle of cell. 

Differs from Eulechria In the stalking of 2 and 3 of forewlngs. In Eulechria 
these veins may be nearly approximated or even connate. Besides the species 
enumerated below one has been recorded from Lord Howe Island, two from New 
Guinea, and two from Ceylon. In Australia the great majority of the species 
occur on or near the north-east coast and are found among rain-forest. A few 
occur in the south, and three have been recorded from Western Australia. This 
suggests that the genus has a Papuan origin; and if a direct development of 
Eulechria, as appears probable, that genus must have reached the Papuan region 
early. As with other genera of the family, there Is always a permissible doubt 
whether it Is monophyletic. 

Twenty-eight species; 405, dolicha, n. sp. (Blrchip).—406, icmaea Meyr., Bxot 
Micro., i. p. 299 (Mackay, Toowoomba, Sydney).—407, fumea, n. sp. (Adelaide).*— 
408, chromatica, n. sp. (Cape York).—409. anisochroa, n. sp. (Bunya Mts., 
Allyn R.).—410, hemiochra, n, sp. (Cape York),—411. polytypa, n. sp. (Cape 
York).—412, tetraspila, n. sp. (Milmerran).—413, citritiH, n. sp. (W.A.: Perth).— 
414. ochrocrano, n. sp. (Maepherson Range).—416, eucryphaea, n. sp. (Maepherson 
Range. Kinamey}.—416, acrophaca Turn.. Pboc. Lnvg. Soc. N.S.W.. 1916, p. 849 
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(Nambour to Lismore, Bunya Mts*)»—417, adocimat n. sp. (Cairns to Macphereon 
Range).—418, cirr/iopi# Turn., P.R.S.Tas., 1926, p. 145 (Tasmania).—419, hyperopia 
Meyr., Pboc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1888, p. 1586 (Beaconsfleld, Vic.; Albany, W.A.).— 
420, fuUginosa, n. sp, (Atherton).—421, silvicola Tui^n., Tr.R,SM,AuJtt,t 1898, p. 206 
(Tweed Heads, Mt. Tambourine, Macpherson Range).—422, conia, n. sp. (Cape 
York).—423, pUaulostola, n, sp. (W.A.: Perth).—424, deltacostamela Low., Ibid., 
1896, p. 166 (Duaringa) = piode« Meyr., ibid., 1902, p. 148.—426, eucrypta Turn., 
pROO. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1916, p. 368 (Adavale, Q.).—426, psammophaneSt n. sp. 
(Cairns).—427, ehurnea, n. sp. (Cairns).—428, homoconia Turn., 1926, 

p. 142 (Tasmanian Mts.).—429, galactina Turn., ibid., 1916, p. 362 (Cairns, 
Atherton, Mackay, Yeppoon).—480, aleuritis, n. sp. (Yeppoon, Toowoomba).—431, 
fiilvestriH Turn., 1917, p. 81 (Nambour to Lismore) =: leniia Meyr., 

Exot , Micro ,, 11, p, 308. — 432, lathraea Tuni,, Pboc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1916, p. 349 
(Brisbane, Toowoomba, Macpherson Range). 

406. ELAEONOMA DOLICHA, n. sp. 

SoXtxof, long. 

cJ*. 80 mm. Head and thorax white. Palpi with second Joint exceeding base 
of antennae, somewhat expanded at apex, terminal Joint one-half; white. Antennae 
grey, towards base white; ciliations In male 3. Abdomen grey, towards apex 
whitish. Legs whitish-grey, Porewlngs elongate, narrow, costa straight except 
near base and apex, apex round-pointed, termen very oblique; white, tinged with 
grey towards margins; a few fuscous scales in basal and dorsal areas; cilia 
white. Hlndwlngs and cilia whitish. 

Victoria: Blrchip, in April; one specimen received from Mr. D. Goudie. 

407. Elaeonoma fumea, n. sp. 

fuvieuH, smoky. 

?. 26 mm. Head and thorax fuscous. Palpi with second Joint slightly 

exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fourths; fuscous, post-median 
and apical rings on second Joint and apex of terminal Joint whitish. Antennae 
grey. (Abdomen missing.) Legs fuscous; posterior tibiae ochreous-whltish. Fore¬ 
wings elongate, slightly dilated, costa nearly straight, apex pointed, termen 
nearly straight, oblique; fuscous with some grey-whitish irroratlon; cilia fuscous. 
Hlndwlngs pale grey; cilia pale grey, becoming ochreous-whltish on tornus and 
dorsum. 

South Australia: Adelaide in October; one specimen received from Mr. 
J. D. 0. Wilson. 


408. Elaeonoha ohkomatica, n. sp. 

coloured. 

cJ. 18-22 mm.; J* 24-26 mm. Head brown-whitish. Palpi with second Joint 
exceeding base of antennae, terminal Joint three-fifths; brown-whitish sprinkled 
with fuscous, base of second joint fuscous. Antennae grey, towards base fuscous; 
ciliations in male 2|. Thorax fuscous-brown. Abdomen ocbreous, apices of 
segments dark fuscous. Legs dark fuscous with ochreous rings. Forewlngs rather 
narrow, costa gently arched, apex rounded, termen oblique; whitish sprinkled 
with fuscous-brown, densely in male, more sparsely In female; markings dark 
fuscous; elongate fuscous spots at base, two-fifths, and three-fifths; stigmata 
approximated, in male partly outlined with whitish, first discal at two-flftbs« 
plical beyond It, second discal at three-fifths; a very slender subterminal Uno 
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from four-fifths costa; cilia grey, in male ochreous on tornus. Hlnfiwlngs orange- 
ochreous; a dark fuscous terminal band broadest at apex, narrow towards tornus; 
cUla fuscous. 

North Queensland: Cape York in October and November; seven speclmeus 
received from Mr. W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

409. ELABONOMA AN 18 O 0 HROA, n. 8p. 
dviffoxpi>os» unequally coloured. 

(J, 5, 17"19 mm. Head dark fuscous; face pale ochreous. Palpi with second 
joint exceeding base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; pale ochreous, base 
of second and all terminal joint dark fuscous. Antennae fuscous; clllations in 
male slightly over 1. Thorax dark fuscous, tegulae except bases and a large 
posterior spot pale ochreous. Abdomen dark fuscous. Legs dark fuscous with 
pale ochreous rings; posterior pair mostly pale ochreous. Forewlngs narrow, 
costa slightly arched, apex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; dark fuscous with 
pale ochreous markings; a basal spot; a narrow spot beneath costa near base; a 
narrow fascia from costa before middle to mid-dorsum, indented posteriorly 
beneath costa; a large spot on three-fourths costa produced to mid-disc, in female 
nearly obsolete; cilia dark fuscous. Hindwings and cilia dark fuscous. 

Queensland: Bunya Mts., in October (female In Coll. Barnard). New South 
Wales: Allyn River, in December (male type in Coll. Goldfinch). 

410. Ei.AKONOMA HEMIOCHRA, n. Sp. 

ipLiwxfiott half pale. 

cf. 18 ram. Head whitish-ochreous. Palpi with second Joint exceeding base 
of antennae, terminal joint four-fifths; whitish, basal half and a subaplcal ring 
of second joint, and a basal ring and apical half of terminal joint, dark fuscous. 
Antennae dark fuscous; dilations in male 1. Thorax fuscous; anterior edge 
whitlsh-ochreous. Abdomen fuscous; tuft and underside whitish. Liegs fuscous 
with ochreous-whltish rings; posterior pair mostly ochreous-whitish. Forewings 
with costa rather strongly arched, apex rounded, termen rounded, slightly oblique; 
whitish ochreous with fuscous markings; a costal streak from base to two-fifths; 
a costal blotch beyond middle prolonged between discal stigmata; a triangular 
spot on dorsum before middle, its apex reaching plical; stigmata blackish, distinct, 
first discal at one-third, plical slightly beyond it, second discal scarcely beyond 
middle; a very large terminal and apical blotch reaching beyond second discal, 
containing a whitish apical dot; cilia fuscous, bases pale ochreous, on apex wholly 
pale ochreous. Hindwings and cilia grey. 

North Queensland: Cape York, in April; one specimen received from Mr. 
W. B. Barnard. 


411. Elaeonoma polyttpa, n. sp. 
roXurvirof, With many markings. 

18-81 mm. Head ochreous-whltish. Palpi with second joint reaching 
base of ant^nae, terminal Joint three-fifths; ochreous-whitish with some fuscous 
irroration of terminal joint and outer surface of second joint towards base. 
Antennae ochreous-whitish, sometimes with some slender fuscous rings towards 
base; ciliatlons In male 2. Thorax fuscous; anterior edge, apices of tegulae, and 
sometimes posterior edge ochreous-whitish. Abdomen pale fuscous; apioes of 
segments and tuft ochreous-whitish. Iisgs fuscous with ochreous-whitish rings; 
posterior pair ochreous-whitish. Forewlngs oval, costa rather strongly arehed* 
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ttpex rounded, termen obliquely rounded; ochreoua-whitish with fuscous markings; 
a narrow curved fascia from base of costa to one-third dorsum; a basal dorsal 
spot; first discal ut one-thiid, more or less connected with costa at one-fifth, 
plical beyond it, suffiisedly connected with mid-dorsum, second dlscal before two- 
thirds; a moderately broad rather suffused fascia from three-fifths costa to tomus, 
immediately following second dlscal; a subapical costal spot connected by a 
slender line or series of dots with tornus; a terminal series of dots; cilia ochreous- 
whitlsh with some median fuscous Irroratlon. Hindwings and cilia grey. 

North Queensland: Cape York In April and May; four specimens received 
from Mr. "W. B. Barnard, who has the type. 

412. KlAEONOMA TETRASPlt.A, n. sp. 

Tfrpa<nr*Aof, four-spotted. 

cJ. 18-20 n»m. Head white. Palpi with second joint Just reaching base of 
antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; fuscous, apex and part of inner surface of 
second joint, and all terminal joint white. Antennae grey; ciliations in male 2. 
Thorax fuscous; posterior edge whitish. Abdomen ochreous-grey. Legs fuscous; 
posterior pair paler. Forewings narrow, oval, costa moderately arched, apex 
round-pointed, termen very oblique; whitish; markings and slight patchy irroratlon 
blackish; a suffused Imsal costal spot; first dlscal at one-fourth, plical beneath it. 
second dlscal just beyond middle, a fourth dot on tornus; a suffused costal spot 
at two-thirds, and another larger at apex; cilia whitish with some blackish 
irroratlon, Hindwings whitish-grey; cilia whitish. 

Queensland: Milmerran, in December; two specimens received from Mr. J. 
Macqueen. 


413. Blaeoivoma ciTiirris, n. sp. 

Kitpins, lemon-tinged. 

cf. 24 mm, Head and thorax pale ochreous. Palpi with second Joint 
exceeding base of antennae, slightly rough anteriorly, terminal joint three-fifths. 
Antennae grey, towards base pale ochreous; ciliations in male slightly over 1. 
Abdomen grey. Legs fuscous; posterior pair grey-whitish. Forewings moderately 
broad, costa lather strongly arched, apex rounded, termen slightly rounded, 
slightly oblique; whitish-grey, ochreous-tinged, especially towards base; costal 
edge near base dark fuscous; stigmata fuscous, minute, first dlscal at one-third, 
plical beneath it, second dlscal before two-thirds; cilia concolorous. Hindwings 
pale grey; cilia grey-whitish. 

Western Australia: Mundaring, near Perth, in October; one specimen received 
from Mr. G. M. Goldfinch, who has the tyi)6. 

414. Blaeoi^oma ochboorana, n. sp. 
with pale head. 

cf. 16 mm. Head whitish. Palpi with second joint just reaching base of 
antennae, terminal joint three^fourths; fuscous. Antennae fuscous; ciliations In 
male 14. Thorax fuscous. Abdomen grey. Legs: anterior pair fuscous; middle 
pair grey with whitish rings; posterior pair mostly whitish. Forewings rather 
narrow, somewhat dilated, costa nearly straight (apices imperfect); fuscous; 
stigmata dark fuscous, obscure, first dlscal at one-fourth, plical beneath it, second 
dlscal about middle; cilia fuscous, apices ochreous-whltish. Hindwings and dUs 
whitish. 
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Hecognisable by the whitish head and hindwlngs contrasting with the fuscous 
thorax and forewings, 

Queensland: National Park (3»000 feet), in January; one specimen. 

415. ElAEONOMA KUCitYPHAEA, n. sp. 
tifKpvipaiot, well concealed. 

(J, 5, 12-14 mm. Head and thorax fuscous-brown. Palpi with second Joint 

Just reaching base of antennae, terminal Joint three-fifths; fuscous-brown. 
Antennae fuscous; in male with long ciliations (5) in tufts. Abdomen blackish; 
beneath ochreous-whltish. Legs grey; posterior pair mostly ochreous-whitlsh. 
Forewings suboblong, rather narrow, costa slightly arched, apex obtusely pointed, 
termen obliquely rounded; fuscous-brown; cilia fuscous-brown, Hindwings 
elongate-ovate; as forewings. 

This small and obscure species is fortunately recognizable by its structural 
characters. 

Queensland: National Park (2,500 feet), in open forest; Killarney; six 
specimens in October. 


417, Elaeonoma adocima, n. sp. 

a5oict/uof, mean, shabby. 

cT, ?. II-IS mm. Head pale ochreous-brown. Palpi with second Joint reaching 
base of antennae, terminal Joint two-thirds; pale brown, second joint fuscous 
externally. Antennae fuscous; ciliations In male 3i. Thorax and abdomen fuscous. 
Legs fuscous with obscure whitlsh-ochreous rings. Forewings suboval, costa 
rather strongly arched, apex round-pointed, termen very obliquely rounded; pale 
ochreous-brown; markings and a variable amount of suffusion fuscous; a suffused 
basal fuscous spot sometimes prolonged into a costal streak; first dlscal at 
one-fourth, plical beneath It, second dlscal near middle; small costal suffusions at 
two-thirds and before apex, the latter giving rise to a submarginal line to tornus; 
sometimes there is a general fuscous suffusion; cilia pale ochreous-brown, some¬ 
times with an indication of a darker median line. Hindwings and cilia pale grey. 

Very like Coesyra aynechea Turn, from Ebor, but the similarity must be due 
to external conditions. Mountain examples are larger and more infuscated than 
those from the lowlands. 

North Queensland: Bablnda in September. Queensland: Yeppoon in October; 
Nambour in August and October; Brisbane in September; Stradbroke Island in 
August and September; Tweed Heads in August; National Park and Sprlngbrook 
(8,000-4,000 feet), In December, January and March; abundant In the last-named 
locality. 

420. Elaeonoma fituginosa, n. sp. 

fuHginoaua, sooty. 

(J, 13 mm. Head, thorax, and abdomen fuscous. Palpi with second Joint 

not reaching base of antennae, terminal Joint four-fifths; pale ochreous. Antennae 
fuscous, basal Joint pale ochreous; ciliations In male 2i. Liegs pale ochreous; 
tibiae and tarsi partly fuscous. Forewings with costa slightly arched, apex 
rounded, termen nearly straight, oblique; brownish-fuscous; stigmata obscurely 
darker^ first dlscal at one-third, plical beyond it, second discal at two-thirds; 
cilia fuscous. Hindwings and cilia dark fuscous. 

Obscure, but not like any other species. The palpi are distinctive. 

North Queensland: Mlllaa-millaa (Atherton Tableland), In September; one 
specimen. 
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422. Elaeqnoha ooNiA, n. sp. 

Kol'tof, dusty. 

IS rom. Head and thorax brownish^grey. Palpi with second joint exceeding 
base of antennae, terminal Joint three-fifths; ochreous-whltlsh sprinkled with 
fuscous. Antennae grey. Abdomen grey. Legs brown-fuscous with ochreouB- 
whitish rings; posterior pair mostly ochreous-whitlsh. Forewings suboval, costa 
rather strongly arched, apex pointed, termen very oblique; grey-whitish, densely 
sprinkled with brownlsh-fuecous, which in basal area tends to form close parallel 
transverse lines; stigmata small, dark fuscous, first dlscal at one-fourth, pltcal 
beyond it, second dlscal about middle, double; some dark fuscous terminal dots; 
cilia ochreous-wfaitish with fuscous basal, median, and terminal lines. Hlndwtngs 
pale grey; cilia whitish, with antemedian and terminal grey lines. 

North Queensland; Cape York in November; one specimen received from 
Mr. W. B. Barnard, 


423. Elakoxoma phauu)Stoi.a, n. sp. 

^arXovroXof, shabbily clothed. 

cf. 20 mm. Head and thorax ochreous-brown. Palpi with second Joint 
reaching base of antennae, terminal Joint three-fifths; ochreous-brown. Antennae 
grey, towards base ochreous-brown; clliations In mate 1. Abdomen grey; basal 
segments brownish; tuft whitish-ochreoua. Legs fuscous; posterior pair ochreous- 
whltlsh. Forewings narrow, somewhat dilated, costa slightly arched, apex round- 
pointed, termen strongly oblique; ochreous-brown; costal edge fuscous towards 
base; stigmata minute^ obscure, first dlscal at one-third, plical slightly before it, 
second dlscal before two-thirds; cilia ochreous-brown. Hindwings and cilia grey. 

Western Australia: Kalamunda, near Perth, in November; one specimen 
received from Mr. W. B. Barnard. 

426. Elabonoma psammophanes, n. sp. 
sand-coloured. 

(J. 16 mm. Head and thorax pale ochreous-brown. Palpi with second Joint 
reaching base of antennae, terminal Joint three-fourths; pale ochreous-brown. 
Antennae grey; clliations in male 2). Abdomen ochreous-brown: apices of 
segments and tuft whitish. Liegs ochreous-whltlsh; anterior tibiae and tarsi 
pale fuscous. Forewings suboblong, costa moderately arched, apex rounded, termen 
obliquely rounded; pale ochreous-brown; dots and slight irroratlon fuscous; first 
dlscal at one-third, plical beyond It, second dlscal before two-thirds; a costal dot 
at three-fourths, from it an Indistinct curved subterminal line of dots; cilia 
ochreous-whitish. Hindwings and cilia ochreous-whitish. 

North Queensland; Kuranda, In September; one specimen received from 
Mr. F. P, Dodd* 


427. Elaronoma eburnra, n. sp. 

ebumeuH, Ivory-white, 

21 mm. Head and thorax white. Palpi slender, second joint exceeding 
base of antennae, terminal joint three-fifths; ochreous-brown, terminal joint 
whitish. Antennae grey, towards base white. Abdomen pale grey. Legs ochreous- 
grey-wlUtlsh. Forewings suboblong, costa moderately arched, apex rounded, 
termen obliquely rounded; white; markings and a few scattered scales fuscous: 
discals approximated, first ditcal beyond one-third, plical beneath or slightly 
before it, second dlscal well before two-thirds; an irregular spot on thres-flfths 
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costa; an indistinct subterminal line; cilia grey-whitish. Hindwings and cilia 
grey-whitish. 

North Queensland: Kuranda, in October; one specimen received from Mr. 
P. P. Dodd. 


430. Elaeonoma aleuritis, n. sp. 

dXtvpiTts, floury. 

(J. 16*24 mm.; $. 25-30 mm. Head and thorax grey-whitish. Palpi with 
second Joint exceeding base of antennae* terminal joint three-flfths; ochreous- 
whitish, outer surface of second joint except apex fuscous. Antennae pale grey; 
cillations in male U. Abdomen brownish; apices of segments and tuft ochreous- 
whitish. Legs ochreous-whltlsh; anterior tibiae and tarsi fuscous. Forewings 
suboval, costa rather strongly arched* apex rounded* termen obliquely rounded; 
ochreous-grey-whltish; cilia concolorous. Hindwings pale grey; cilia whitish* 
bases pale grey. 

Queensland; Yeppoon, in October, locally common; Toowoomba, in December. 

53, Gen. EpiTnvMKMA Turn. 

Pieoc. Linn. Soc, N.S.W., 1914, p. 662. Type, E. tlUparile Turn. 

Tongue present. Palpi extremely long* ascending* recurved; second Joint 
6 or 6 times length of face* slender, smooth, in female slightly rough towards 
apex anteriorly: terminal joint long, but less than half second, very slender* acute. 
Antennae with a weak basal pecten; ciliations in male moderate or rather long. 
Thorax smooth, Forewings with 2 from shortly before angle* 7 to apex. Hind¬ 
wings elongate-ovate; neuration normal. 

Remarkable for its unusually long palpi. 

Two species: 433, (lisparile Turn., Pkoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1914, p. 662 
(Ebor).—434, parile, n. sp. (Macpherson Range). 

434. Epitiiymema parile, n. sp. 

pan2i«, similar. 

(J, J, 18«-20 mm. Head fuscous. Palpi very long* slender, second Joint five 
limes length of face, terminal joint one-half; fuscous. Antennae fuscous; 
ciliations in male 2ft. Thorax brownish-red with slight fuscous suffusion anteriorly. 
Abdomen and legs fuscous. Forewings elongate-oval, costa slightly arched* apex 
rounded, termen very obliquely rounded; brownish-red; In female with a broad 
subdorsal suffusion and interneural streaks fuscous; cilia reddish-orange* on 
termen apices blackish, on tornus and dorsum wholly blackish. Hindwings 
elongate-oval; orange; an ill-deflned fuscous patch occupying apical third; cilia 
fuscous. 

By Its coloration this species can be referred to the same synaposematic 
association as species of JSnellenia in the Heliodlnldae. It is very closely allied 
to disparile from Ebor, but apart from the colour differences the antennal 
ciliations in the latter do not exceed 1ft. 

Queensland: Macpherson Range (2,500-3,500 feet)* in December* January* 
and February; five specimens. 
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THE LEAF ANATOMY AND VEGETATIVE CHARACTERS OF THE 
INDIGENOUS GRASSES OP NEW SOUTH WALES. I. 

ANDHOPOaO:«EAE, ZOY8IEAR, TRISTIWINEAE. 

By Joyce W. Vickery, M.Sc. 

(Forty-three Text-figures.) 

fKt^ad 25th September, 1935,1 
JtitroductUm. 

Increasing Interest In present-day pasture problems, and the number of 
workers experimenting with pastures, have made it a matter of some importance 
that there should be a means of identifying species of grasses at times when the 
fiowering shoots are not present. Most of the other constituent species of pastures 
may usually be recognized fairly readily at all stages of development by their 
habit and macroscopic leaf-characters. However, in many cases, and wherever 
the turf is closely grazed, the geneial vegetative features of a number of grass 
species growing together may be so similar as to make their diagnosis on 
macroscopic characters very uncertain or almost impossible. 

A few workers have therefore directed their attention to the anatomy of the 
grass leaf, as shown in transverse section, as an aid in the determination of 
Species when their vegetative parts only are available. 

The general morphology of the grass leaf has been discussed by Duval-Jouve 
(1870), Schwendeiier (1889, 1890), and Pde-Laby (1898). MacAlpine (1890) and 
Ward (1901) used characters of the leaves as seen In transverse section as aids 
in identification. In 1904, Lewton-Brain described the anatomy of the leaves of 
British grasses, with a key for their determination. 

Bews (1918) figured a number of transverse sections of leaves of South 
African grasses, and discussed the relationship between such features of the leaf 
of a species as its degree of llgnlfication, and its palatabillty to stock and use as a 
pasture grass. In a recent publication. Burr and Turner (1933) described and 
figured transverse sections of the leaves and young shoots of the British 
economic grasses, and gave two keys for their identification based respectively 
on the vegetative, and on the anatomical characters. In Australia, Breakwell 
(1914, 1915) has described and figured the transverse sections of some of the 
native grasses. 

The writer proposes to publish a series of papers describing the vegetative 
features and the anatomical characters of the leaves of the indigenous grasses 
of New South Wales, and to construct an artificial key which will aid in their 
identification. 

While this should be of material assistance to ecologists and pasture workers, 
it should be remembered that such identification is only provisional imtil complete 
fiowering material Is available. In cases where there is a known assemblage of 
grasses In an area, it can be used without hesltatiou to separate the plants when 
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in their vegetative state alone, but where the assemblage is quite unknown, it 
must be used more cautiously. 

Many characters seen in transverse sections of leaves are found to be quite 
constant and can be used with confidence in Identification, but other characters 
may vary with the habitat of the plant, the size of the leaf, and the positlou in the 
leaf at which the section Is made. 

In this study it has been found, as by previous workers, that closely allied 
species may have an almost Identical anatomical structure, particularly when they 
exist in similar habitats, and that even widely separated species may strongly 
resemble each other in transverse section. To attempt to separate such species 
on minute differences would almost certainly lead to confusion, so the writer has 
considered it better to group the species with similar anatomy, than to attempt 
to distinguish them completely on characters which may prove unreliable and 
variable. 

In Australia the great variation in the habitat factors, edaphic, 
climatic, and seasonal, makes it a matter of very considerable difficulty to arrive 
at a conclusion as to what is the typical form of a species, and to include in its 
description all the possible variations met with. For instance, such species as 
Thevieda aocnacea, Cymhopogon homhpcinus, and Cymhopogon exaltatus may 
have fiat loaves of about 5-7 mm. width, and, under different conditions, filiform 
leaves which consist essentially of an enlarged midrib region without the 
expanded lateral portion of the blade. Such a reduction in the width of the leaf 
usually involves a reduction in the number of vascular bundles; therefore little 
reliance can be placed on the number of large and small bundles present. 
Throughout the descriptions which follow, dimensions of the leaf and numbers of 
the bundles are given merely to indicate the order of magnitude, and to give 
some standard to the less exact descriptive terras, but they cannot be taken as 
showing the absolute limits of variation. 

Similarly the size and degree of development of the midrib vary tremendously 
in different leaves of the same species and at different points along the leaf. 
BO that its appearance in transverse section can only be of importance when 
taken in conjunction with its macroscopic appearance in a number of leaves. 

Material and Methods. 

The writer is Indebted to Mr. E. Cheel, Curator of the National Herbarium, 
Sydney, for permission to inspect the collection of grasses at the National 
Herbarium, to Mr. Cheel and Mr. D. Cross for assistance in the determination of 
the systematic position of a number of species, and to Mr. S. Blake for material 
sent from Queensland. 

The greater part of the material used for anatomical investigation has been 
collected by the writer from plants growing under field conditions in various 
parts of New South Wales. In a number of instances, sections for purposes of 
confirmation have also been made from herbarium material from different 
localities. In the case of a very few species where fresh or fixed material was not 
available, use was made of dried herbarium material boiled out before sectioning. 
Such sections were seldom completely satisfactory, as it is difficult to obtain good 
recovery in tissues showing such differential thickening as do those of a grass 
leaf, but usually the general type of anatomy could be made out. Wherever 
possible, a, fairly wide range of material from a number of different localities 
was examined. 
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Fresh leaves were usually fixed in 70-96% alcohol. Handnsections of all 
material have been cut in pith, microtome sections proving unsatisfactory. It is 
essential to maintain an extremely keen edge on the razor, and stropping or 
grinding is necessary after every few sections. Very thin sections are desirable, 
but it is even more important that the sections should be absolutely transverse. 
For reference purposes, sections have been double stained and mounted in Canada 
balsam, or mounted direct into glycerine jelly coloured with various stains. For 
identification purposes only this is unnecessary; fresh leaves may be cut, the 
sections placed in alcohol for a few moments to expel air, and mounted in water 
or glycerine. The various anatomical features can be readily recognized without 
staining. 

Well-developed leaves from the lower vegetative part of the plant should 
always be taken, never those from the culm. In the case of annual plants on 
which the leaves occur only on the culms, a leaf from ns near the base as possible 
should be selected. As the anatomy of the leaf varies in some details from the 
base to the apex, sections should always be made at a point one-thtrd of the 
length of the leaf blade from its base. 

During the last 2(I~30 years, considerable changes In the nomenclature of 
Australian grasses have occurred, owing to recent critical systematic work. As 
these changes are for the most part scattered through the literature and difficult 
for anyone but the experienced systematist to obtain without considerable labour, 
it has been thought desirable wherever possible to include after the name at 
present adopted, those synonyms which have appeared in Australian literature. 
It is hoped that this summary will reduce the inevitable confusion due to the use 
of different names by the various Australian authorities from time to time. No 
attempt has been made to include synonyms used In other parts of the world, or 
to undertake a critical revision of the nomenclature. It is to be expected that 
further changes will take place during the next few years. The species are arranged 
according to the tribes of Hackel (1896). 

Vegetative Characters and Growth Forms, 

As the vegetative organs and growth forms of the Gramineae are well known 
(see Hackel, 1896; Bews, 1929; Hutchinson, 1934), reference will only be made 
to those features of particular importance in the present study. With the exception 
of the Bambuseae, the grasses are all annual or perennial herbs, usually branching 
at the base. In the annuals all the shoots are flowering shoots (culms). In 
perennials, sterile shoots (Innovations) are also formed, which are responsible for 
the formation of the *fiag' or basal t\ift of leaves. The shoots may be erect or 
prostrate. Where the latter predominate, and have comparatively long Internodes, 
the plants develop a creeping or straggling habit. These horizontal portions may 
be above or below the surface of the ground, forming stolons or rhisomes 
respectively. More often the prostrate shoots have extremely short internodes, 
and bear numerous erect or ascending shoots, giving the plant the characteristic 
tufted habit of most pasture species. 

The culm may be circular In outline in cross-section, or sometimes angular 
or flattened. The nodes are glabrous or ciliate. 

The leaf sheaths are typically split along one side (open) and rolled around 
the culm, or may ultimately slip from it, but in some species the sheath Is closed 
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and tubular (entire) for at least i)art of its length. The sheath may be rounded 
at the back, or definitely flattened. 

At the upper end of the sheath, at its junction with the blade, Is the ligule, 
which may be membraneous or dilate. In the former case it may be acute, or 
truncate, long or short, sometimes almost absent. Lateral auricles may also occur. 

The character of the ligule is often regarded as an important diagnostic 
feature. It Is best developed by the culm leaves, however, and is not so useful a 
character when the leaves of innovations only are available. 

The blade Is usually linear, but in some 8i>edes may be narrow lanceolate 
or ovate. In some species the leaves are filiform, due either to a permanent 
in rolling of the margins, as in some forms of Poa caespitom, or to a reduction 
of the blade to an enlarged midrib region, as in Oymbopogon emltatus (Text-fig. 7). 
Linear and filiform leaves may occur In the same species. 

The leaves typically have parallel venation. The presence or absence of a 
well-defined midrib may be of importance. Where this causes a prominent ridge 
on the lower surface, the leaf is said to be keeled. In some species, c.g, Neurachne 
MitohelHana and Zoynia Brownii (Text-figs. 34 and 40), the midrib cannot be 
distinguished, but in other cases it varies, being large and conspicuous near the 
base of tlie leaf, but scarcely distingttlshable towards the apex. The number of 
lateral veins visible macroscoplcally may vary with the width of the leaf, but 
the approximate number and their wide or close spacing may be of importance 
in some of the broader-leaved forms. 

Different species vary in the behaviour of the leaves on drying. In a few 
the leaves remain fairly flat, e.g, OpUamenuH spp., /frachtttriu spp. In many the 
margins become in rolled, and in others the two halves of the leaf fold together 
at the midrib. In some types, e.g. Cyrnhoyogon rcfraetuH, IHchanthiuTti sericeum 
and allied species, the leaves fold Inwards a little at the midrib, but tbe margins 
become lather reflexed. A few species have permanently folded or rolled leaves, 
e.g. some forms of Poa vat^spitom and Donfhowia paunflora. 

Some s{>ecies may produce numerous hairs on the leaves and sheaths, but 
this is often an unreliable character, although fairly constant in a few types. 
The presence of microscopic pointed hairs may give the leaves and sheaths a 
rough or scabrous feel, according to their abundance, but, although this may at 
times be a useful feature, most species are rather variable In this respect. 

Leaf Anatomy. 

Reference has already been made to the work of previous investigators, and 
workers are advised to consult Lewton-Brain (1904) for a more detailed description 
of tlie grass leaf-anatomy. 

In an examination of the grass leaf in transverse section tbe following 
features should be noted: 

The upper surface of the leaf may be flat, undulating, or ribbed. If ribbed, 
the ridges may be high or low, acutely pointed, rounded or flattened at the apex, 
liow ribs may also occur on the lower surface In a few species (e.g. Text-figs. 
4, 5, 34). Tbe width and thickness of the leaf should also be noted. 

The epidermis consists of two types of cells: (a) small, often thick-walled 
cells which make up the lower epidermis and part of the upper epidermis, and 
<b) larger, usually thinner-walled 'motor cells' or 'bulllform cells* fe.g. Text-figs. 
3, 6, 39). These motor cells are arranged in longitudinal bands throughout the 
length of the leaf. In transverse section, they are usually seen In groups 
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situated at the base of the grooves in the case of leaves which have a ribbed 
upper surface; where the leaves have a flat surface they occur between the larger 
bundles, sometimes between every bundle. In some leaves they occur only above 
or at each side of the midrib (e.g. Text-flgs. 9, 12, 18). In shape the groups may 
be rather elongated, composed of cells of a rather similar size, becoming gradually 
larger towards the centre of the group, or short, often with a very conspicuously 
larger central cell, giving the group a triangular outline. The individual motor 
cells may be rounded and only distinguishable from the other epidermal cells by 
their size (Text-flgs. 21, 28), but more often they are narrow at their outer side, 
and rather broad at the base where they are in contact with the chlorophyll 
tissue (Text-flgs, 37, 39). The typical motor cells grade into the ordinary 
epidermal cells on either side of the group. 

These motor cells allow the leaf to roll or fold on drying, according to their 
position, as they are large and comparatively readily compressed. Whether these 
cells actually cause the rolling movement by collapse due to water loss, or 
whether their size and plasticity merely permit them to be compressed and so 
allow rolling to take place, has been the subject of some controversy. It has been 
postulated by some writers that rolling is of considerable biological importance, in 
that it occurs at times of water shortage, and results in the leaf becoming 
tubular. Thus the stomates on the upper surface, often on the sides of the 
grooves, are protected from excessive transpiration. This teleological viewpoint 
is not supported by the fact that In many Australian grasses, including drought- 
resistant forms, which exhibit the rolling movement, the stomates are more 
numerous on the exposed lower surface, where they would rather tend to be 
held open by the rolling. 

The ordinary epidermal cells vary in size and in the thickness of the wall in 
different species. They are often square or rectangular in section, or the outer 
wall may be more or less arched or papillate. The papillate appearance may be 
due to the very strong arching of the whole outer wall, or more often to the 
presence of a number of separate papillae arranged in a longitudinal row, as seen 
in surface view. Where these are in a single row, and as wide as the epidermal 
cell, the outer wall appears to be very strongly arched in transverse section 
(L, in Text-figs. 3 and 16). Where the papillae are narrower than the epidermal 
cell, they appear in transverse section as small distinct papillae on the outer wall. 
If there is more than one row on each epidermal cell, then the outer wall shows 
bifurcate or multiple papillae (L, in Text-flg. 32). 

In a few species with a strongly papillate epidermis, the cell beside a stomate 
in the same longitudinal row has a large papilla nearest the stomate. In trans¬ 
verse section, therefore, the cell which is placed immediately below a stomate 
appears more swollen than the neighbouring epidermal cells. This is seen in 
IHrhanthium sericeurn and Bothriochloa decipiens, 

A few species (e.g. Tr<igu$ racemosua and Neurachne Mitchelliana) bear long 
tubercle-based hairs, but these are more easily observed macroscopically than In 
section. Long silky hairs are seldom developed by Australian species, but short 
stiff hairs are quite common. Where these are very short, they form stiff 
emergences or asperities (A, Text-flg. 3). These reduced hairs are the Cause of 
the rough or scabrous feel of the leaf. They may be reflexed so that the leaf is 
scabrous when the hand is rubbed along it in one direction, but not in the other. 

The cells of the chlorophyll tissue (chlorenchyma) may be arranged in two 
distinct ways: (a) when the vascular bundles are fairly widely spaced, the 
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chlorenchyma may be more or less Irregularly arranged between them (Text-llg, 
35); (b) when the vascular bundles are relatively close together, the chlorenchyma 
forms a fairly regular row around them, with Just a few cells between. In this 
second type, the chlorenchyma cells usually appear narrow in transverse section, 
with their long axes at right angles to the bundles, giving the section a distinctive 
appearance (e.g. Text-figs. 3, 37). A variation of this type Is found in which 
the chlorenchyma cells are rather shorter and rounder, approaching the arrange¬ 
ment of the irregular type. Where additional cells occur between the rows around 
the bundles, they usually contain distinctly less chlorophyll. 

In general, however, the two main types of arrangement are very sharply 
defined, with comparatively few intermediate forms, and this feature constitutes 
a very valuable diagnostic character. Both types are well represented amongst 
Australian grasses. 

Intercellular spaces occur between the cells of the chlorenchyma, but In the 
accompanying diagrams these have been neglected, since it has been considered 
that the general structure of the leaf as It appears in transverse section can 
better be emphasUed if they are omitted. They may, however, be very 
conspicuous, especially in hygrophilous species. In others, e.g. Vertiveria elonffata 
(Text-flg. 12), large air-cavities are present. 

The conducting tissue of the vascular bundles is surrounded by a sheath 
consisting of one or two layers, with which the metaxylem vessels are In contact. 
Where two layers are present, the Inner one consists of small cells with sclerized 
walls, the Inner and lateral walls often more strongly thickened than the outer, 
resembling the typical monocotyledon endodermls. Often this layer cannot be 
distinguished in the small bundles, although present in the large bundles of the 
same leaf. The outer layer consists usually of larger, thinner-walled cells. 
Around the smaller bundles these are as conspicuous as around the larger, or 
more so. In Aristida, however, the inner sheath consists of larger cells than the 
outer and Is conspicuous around all the bundles. 

In other species, Including most of the Andropogoneae, the bundle sheath 
consists of a single layer of rather large cells, which become fairly strongly 
sclerized around the large bundles, but are only slightly thickened around the 
smaller (e.g. Text-figs. 3, 30). These cells are sometimes almost clear (Neurachne 
MitchelHana). In other cases they contain a certain amount of chlorophyll, 
though usually not as much as the chlorenchyma cells, and occasionally they 
appear to have unusually dense contents (Traffus racemoaus). These cells form 
a layer which may completely encircle the bundle or may be interrupted by the 
intrusion of groups of fibres above and below the bundle. According to the 
arrangement of the sheath cells, the bundles, especially the smaller, may be 
circular (Text-flg. 1), oval or triangular (Text-flg. 40) in outline. In the lower 
magnification diagrams, these cells are Included in the bundles. 

The largest vascular bundles of the leaf have the typical monocotyledonous 
structure, with two large metaxylem vessels, a protoxylem vessel, or the space 
in which It occurred, and a number of smaller lignifled elements forming the 
xylem, and a small group of phloem consisting of sieve tubes and companion cells. 
The smaller bundles have considerably reduced tissues. 

Pde-lAby divided the vascular bundles into five orders. The first order 
eompriaea those with distinct protoxylem and metaxylem vessels, and group of 
phloem; the second order is similar, except that the protoxylem is absent; the 
third order has neither metaxylem nor protoxylem, but a number of Ugnlfled 
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elements; the fourth order resembles the third, but has fewer llgnified cells; and 
the fifth has no Hgnified tissue. In practice, It has been found that bundles of 
the fifth order are seldom seen, and those of the fourth cannot usually be 
distinguished from the third order bundles. Second order bundles are also very 
erratic In occurrence, and often appear to take the place of a first order bundle 
in the leaf. In some species, however, it may be convenient to distinguish 
between the first and second orders. In the following descriptions, only the first, 
second, and third order bundles are referred to. 

The tissue of the bundles In the various species is so uniform that It Is 
seldom useful as a means of identification, but the number of bundles of the 
different orders and their relation to the ribbing of the leaf and position of the 
motor cells Is of importance. 

The stereome or mechanical tissue consists of groups of fibres. These are 
usually placed above and below the bundles, and when connected with the bundles 
are said to form girders. At other times, hypodermal groups occur which are 
not connected with the bundles, or which may be placed between the bundles. 
In a few species a continuous hypodermal band may be formed, usually on the 
lower side. A group of fibres also occupies the margins of the leaf. Although it 
is subject to a certain degree of variation in any species, the distribution and 
quantity of stereome Is of considerable importance in diagnoses. 

The general distribution of each species in New South Wales Is given after 
the description of the vegetative characters, and the localities from which 
material has been examined anatomically are stated after the description of the 
anatomical charactei-s in each case. 

Drscription of Spevim. 

A^tuhopoooneae. 

ANDBOPOaON. 

Most of the species of Andropopon of Bentham's ‘'Flora Auatraliensis** are 
now referred to the genera AmphilophiSf Bothriochloat Cyvihopogmi, Dichanthium^ 
BchUiackyrium, The species at present included under Aniphilophis may, on 
further study, be found to be referred more correctly to Bothriochloa. Other 
writers have also included the genera Capillipedium, Chrysopagonf Heteropogofif 
/jJorphttw, and Vcrtiveria in the genus Andropogon. 

Djchanthium. 

DiciiANTaiiTM HiCHiOEXTM A. Camus. (Syn. Andropogon sericeas R.Br.) 

Erect, tufted perennial, usually not very large, 16-76 cm. high, but producing 
a considerable amount of flag, typically glaucous, but a green form also common; 
base of the stem very slightly aromatic; nodes prominently ciliate; leaves linear, 
narrow, 6-26 cm. x 2-4 mm„ glabrous, smooth to rough but hardly scabrous, 
folding Inwards slightly and the margins recurving on drying; midrib present, 
at least in the lower part, though scarcely prominent; ligule membraneous 
truncate, jagged, or dilate. Distribution: All over the State, especially in the 
northern districts west of the Divide. Pasture species. 

Anatomical chaiaoters: (Text-fig. 1. Of. also Text-fig. 8.) Deaf rather thin; 
both surfaces flat; upper epidermis consisting of elongated groups of about 8-8 
motor cells, Interrupted over every fourth, sometimes every second bundle by 
smaller, thick-walled, rather papillate epidermal cells; motor cells of each group 
of similar size, the central few rather larger, occupying about half the leaf thick- 
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ness. A few colourless cells may occur beneath the motor cells, especially near 
the midrib region. Cells of the lower epidermis distinctly, usually very strongly 
papillate, the cells under a stomate usually more prominently swollen than the 
other epidermal cells; stomates mostly on the lower surface, few on the upper 
surface; chlorenchyma regular; bundle sheath single, forming a circular layer. 
About 7 bundles of the first order occur, with 3-8 bundles of the third order 
between each; midrib usually moderately conspicuous in section, with a group of 
colourless cells above the mid vein and associated bundles; stereome very weakly 
developed as a small group of fibres above and below bundles of the first order, 
forming girders with them, and as an extremely small group below, and some¬ 
times above every second and especially every fourth bundle of the third order, 
but not usually connected to them. LMtmlities: Warialda, Dungog, Narrabri, 
Gobarralong. 

Dicuanthujm annulatum Stapf. (Syn. Andropogon annulatim Forsk.) 

Tufted erect perennial, not large, 20-60 cm. high, producing a little flag; 
nodes cUiate or glabrous; sheaths almost glabrous, smooth, very slightly flattened 
upwards; leaves linear, 7~16 cm. x 2-6 mm., glabrous or with a few hairs, smooth 
or slightly rough, folding inwards slightly and the margins recurving on drying; 
midrib present but hardly prominent; ligule of long cilia. DistribMfiow: Northern 
coast and tablelands. Pasture species. 

Anatomical characters: (Kesembles Z>. i‘criceus. See Text-fig. 1.) Leaf fairly 
thin; both surfaces flat or almost so; upper epidermis consisting of elongated 
groups of about 4-10 motor cells, Interrupted over about every second, occasionally 
only over every fourth bundle; motor cells of similar size, the central ones rather 
larger, occupying nearly half the leaf thickness. Occasionally a few colourless 
cells occur below the motor cell groups; lower epidermal cells with moderately 
thick, very conspicuously papillate outer walls; stomates more numerous on the 
lower surface, few on the upper surface; chlorenchyma regular; bundle sheath 
single forming a circular layer. About 7-9 bundles of the first or second order 
occur, with about 3-7 bundles of the third order between each; midrib present 
with a group of colourless cells above the niidveln and associated bundles; 
stereome very weakly developed as a small group of fibres above and below the 
bundles of the first order with which short girders are formed, and as extremely 
small groups of about 1-5 fibres below every bundle, and above about every 
second, of the third order, but not forming girders. Localities: Glen Innes, 
Botanic Gardens, Rockhampton (Q.). 

BOTHaiOCHLOA. 

Bothrxochloa duoipxeks C. £. Hubbard. 

(Syn. Amphilophis decipiens Domin, Andrapogon decipiens Domin, Andmpogon 
pevtusus Benth., Fh Aust. non Wllld., A'»dropogon pertmus var. deidpiens Hack.) 

Rather slender, tufted, erect or ascending i)erennial, 30-90 cm. high, 
producing a comparatively small amount of flag; culms often pinkish; nodes 
glabrous; sheaths glabrous, smooth, rather flattened, lightly striate; leaves narrow, 
linear, 2-16 cm. x 2-6 mm., glabrous, smooth to rough, folding inwards slightly 
and the margins recurving on drying; midrib present, especially towards the 
base; ligule membraneous, truncate, 1-2 mm. long. DUtribution: Throughout the 
State. Pasture species. 

Anatomical characters; (Text*flgs. 2 and 8.) Resembles Dichanthium 
serioeum. Leaf rather thin; both surfaces flat; upper epidermis consisting of 
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elongated groups of about 4-8 large motor cells, Interrupted by smaller epidermal 
cells over about every second bundle; all motor cells of the group of rather similar 
size, the central ones of each group only slightly larger, and occupying about one- 
third to one-half the thickness of the leaf; cells of the lower epidermis fairly 
thin-walled, prominently papillate, moderately large, unequal In size, the cell seen 
immediately below a stomate usually distinctly more swollen than the others; 
stomates present on both surfaces, occurring between the groups of motor cells 
on the upper surface, more numerous on the lower surface; chlorenchyma regular; 
bundle sheath single, forming a circular layer. About bundles of the first 
order occur, with 3-7 bundles of the third order between each; midrib usually 
moderately conspicuous In section with a group of colourless cells above the 
midvein and associated bundles; stereome very weakly developed as a rather 
small group of fibres above and below bundles of the first order, forming small 
girders, and sometimes also as a very small group above and below every second 
or fourth bundle of the third order hut not connected to them to form girders. 
Localities: Sydney, Homebush, Cobhitty. 

Botkriochloa rrianthoioes C. E. Htibbard. 

(Syn. Andropogon eriantfioides F. Muell.) 

Tall, erect, tufted perennial, 60-120 cm. high, often glaucous; nodes glabrous; 
stems and base of sheaths shining; leaves linear, 10-60 cm, x 2-8 mm„ flat, 
smooth or with rather scabrous margins, folding slightly and the margins 
recuiwing on drying; midrib whitish and prominent in the lower part of the leaf; 
ligule membraneous, jagged. Western parts of the State, chiefly in 

the north. Pasture species. 

Anatomical characters: (Resembles Dichanthium sericeum and BothriocMoa 
decipiens In structure, cf. Text-flgs. 1-3, but the leaf is much wider.) Leaf very 
thin; both surfaces very flat; upper epidermis composed of elongated groups of 
4-12 motor cells interrupted by smaller epidermal cells over bundles of the first 
order, and over every second, third, or fourth bundle of the third order; motor 
cells of similar size, the central ones slightly larger, occupying one-third to one- 
half the thickness of the leaf. A few colourless cells may occur below the motor 
cells, especially near the midrib; lower epidermal cells with moderately thick, 
arched to slightly papillate outer walls; chlorenchyma regular; bundle sheath 
single, forming a circular layer. About 11-13 bundles of the first and second 
order occur, with 3-7 bundles of the third order between each; midrib fairly 
conspicuous in section, with a mass of colourless cells above the midvein and 
associated bundles; stereome very weakly developed as a rather broad but thin 
mass above and below bundles of the first order forming short girders with them, 
and as a very small group below, and occasionally above some bundles of the 
third order, but not connected with them to form girders. Ijocalities: Warialda, 
Moree. Dried specimens only examined. 

Akphilophis. 

Amphjlophih ArriNis A. Camus. (Syn. Andropogon afflnis R.Br.) 

Tufted, erect or ascending, rather slender glabrous perennial, 25-60 cm. high, 
not forming a very great quantity of flag; nodes glabrous or pubescent; sheaths 
and leaves glabrous, smooth or slightly rough; leaves linear, 2-12 cm. x 1-6 mm., 
folding inwards slightly and the margins recurving on drying; midrib present, 
e8i>eclany towards the base, but scarcely conspicuous; ligule membraneous. 
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ti'uncate, 1 mm. long. Diatrihution: Coast district and dividing range. Pasture 
species. 

Anatomical characters; (Very similar to Bothriochloa decipiem and 
Dichanthium aericeum In structure, cf. Text-figs. 1-8.) Leaf fairly thin; botli 
surfaces flat: motor cell groups of the upper epidermis Interrupted over every 
second, third, or fourth bundle; lower epidermis papillate; stomates on both 
surfaces, more numerous on the lower surface, but also occurring at the edges 
of the motor ceil groups on the upper surface; chlorenchyma, vascular bundles, 
and stereome as In the above types. Locality: Liverpool. 



T«xt-figa. 1-6.* 

1. —Dichanthium serioeum, x 2.—J5otbr<oobio« deciiMna. y. 38. 3.— Bothriochloa 

dcHpiena. x 150. 4.— Cymbopogon refractus. x 38. 5,— Cpmbopogon bombycinuti. x 38. 
6,— Vyirtbopogon. bombyc^ua. x 160. 


* In the lower magnification drawings, vascular bundles are atlppled, steraome shown 
as black, chlorenchyma unshaded, motor cells and colourlefie parenchyma cells shown In 
detail, and air cavities Indicated by horizontal lines. The following explanation of the 
lettering applies to all the Text-figures: A, asperity; B, colourless tissue; VB, vascular 
bundle; C, chlorenchyma; MC, motor cells: D, air cavity; UB, upper epidermis; LB, 
lower epidermis; F, stereome; G. groove; L. papilla; M, midrib: P, phloem; R, ridge; 
S, bundle sheath; IS, Inner bundle sheath; OS, outer bundle sheath; St, stomate; 
U, first order bundle; W, third order bundle; MX, metaxylem vessels; PX, protoxylem 
vesssls. 
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AmPHILOPHIS XNTEBMEDIA Stapf. 

(Syn* Andropoffon intertnedius R.Br., Andropogon punctntuft Roxb., according 
to Malden and Betche's Census of N.S.W. Plants.) 

Erect, tufted perennial, 60-100 cm. high, producing a rather small amount 
of flag; nodes mostly dilate, to almost glabrous; sheaths rather striate, smooth, 
glabrous, slightly flattened upwards; leaves linear, narrow, 12-26 cm. x 2-5 mm., 
glabrous, smooth or with somewhat rough margins, sometimes slightly glaucous, 
the leaf folding somewhat and the margins recurving on drying; midrib fairly 
prominent; ligule membraneous, short, truncate. Jagged or dilate. Ditttribution: 
Tableland to the interior. Pasture species. 

Anatomical characters; (Resembles Bothriochloa devipiens In type, cf. 
Text-flgs. 2 and 3.) L<eaf fairly thin; both surfaces flat; upper epidermis 
consisting of elongated groups of motor cells, interrupted over about every fourth 
bundle; motor cells of similar size, the central ones of the group slightly larger, 
occupying nearly half the thickness of the leaf. A few colourless cells may 
occur below the motor cells; lower epidermal cells with only moderately thick 
outer walls, arched or prominently papillate, the cell below a stomate often 
rather more swollen than the others; storaates present on both surfaces, more 
numerous on the lower surface; chlorenchyma regular; bundle sheath single, 
forming a circular layer around the bundles. About 9-13 bundles of the first 
order occur, with 3-10 bundles of the third order between each, the central one 
of which may be a little larger than the others; midrib conspicuous with a group 
of colourless cells above the mldvein and associated bundles; stereome very 
weakly developed as a small group of fibres above and below bundles of the first 
order forming girders, and as extremely small groups of about 1“5 fibres below, 
and occasionally above about every fourth bundle of the third order. LocaUties: 
Richmond, Sydney Botanic Gardens, Blair Athol (Q.). 

Cymbopogon. 

Otmbopogon hkfkaotus A. Camus. (Syn. Andropogon rcfractus R.Br.) 

Erect, tufted perennial, 45-120 cm. high, producing a fair amount of flag; 
stem bases slightly aromatic when dry; nodes glabrous; sheaths glabrous, smooth 
to scabrous; leaves narrow, linear, tapering to filiform points, 7-30 cm. x 1-4 mm., 
glabrous, scabrous downwards, and with scabrous margins, folding somewhat and 
the margins recurving on drying; ligule membraneous, truncate, often jagged, 
1 mm. long. Distribution: Coast districts to west of the Divide. Pasture and 
forest species. 

Anatomical characters; (Text*flg. 4.) Leaf moderately thin; upper surface 
flat; lower surface undulating with low ridges below the bundles which are 
occupied by small groups of fibres; upper epidermis consisting of elongated groups 
of about 4-8 motor cells, the groups interrupted by a few smaller epidermal cells 
over bundles of the first and second order; motor cells all of similar sise, the 
central one of the group slightly larger, occupying one-third to one-half the 
thickness of the leaf. A few colourless cells may occur below the motor cells; 
lower epidermal cells with moderately thick, arched outer walls, with occasional 
short pointed emergences especially on the sides of the ribs; stomates almost 
entirely on the lower surface; chlorenchyma regular; bundle sheath single, 
forming a circular layer. About 7 bundles of the first order occur, with 8-7 
bundles of the third order between each; midrib conspicuous in section, with a 
group of colourless cells placed above the midvein and associated bundles; 
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Btereome developed as a group of Abres above and below bundles of the Arst order 
forming girders with them* and as a small group below* but not attached to each 
bundle of the third order* causing ribbing of the lower surface. Localities: 
Warlalda* Hookwood, Homebush. 

Cymbopogon bombyoinub Domln. (Syn. Andropogon honthycinm R.Br.) 

Erect* rigid* tufted perennial* producing a fair amount of Aag* 45-120 cm. 
high; bases of the stems slightly aromatic when dry; nodes dilate or glabrous; 
sheaths glabrous* or pubescent in the lower part* smooth to slightly rough; leaves 
narrow, linear* 7“30 cm* x 2-6 mm,* rather rigid, glabrous* rough* Aat. folding 
and the margins recurving on drying; midrib noticeable at the base only or not 
at all; ligule membraneous, rather prominent* entire* 1-6 mm. long. DistnJmtion: 
Interior* extending to the tablelands. Pasture species. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-Ags. 5 and 6; resembles Cymbopogon refractus 
in type.) Leaf moderately thin; upper surface practically Aat; lower surface 
with low ribs occupied by small groups of Abres below almost every bundle; 
upper epidermis consisting of elongated groiips of about 4-10 motor cells* the 
groups Interrupted by smaller epidermal cells over bundles of the Arst order; 
motor cells of similar size, the central ones slightly larger, occupying nearly half 
the leaf thickness. A few colourless cells may occur below the motor cells; lower 
epidermal cells with moderately thick, arched outer walls, bearing a few pointed 
emergences (asperities) on the ridges; chlorenchyma regular; stomates almost 
entirely on the lower surface, few on the upper surface; bundle sheath single, 
forming a circular layer. About 7 bundles of the Arst order occur* with about. 
3-7 bundles of the third order between each; midrib small or conspicuous* often 
with a group of colourless cells above the midrib and associated bundles; stereome 
developed as a small group of Abres above and below bundles of the Arst order* 
forming short girders with them* and also as small groups below bundles of the 
third order, occupying the ridges* but not forming girders. Lovalitiefn Warlalda* 
Laverton (W.A.)* Bourke, McDonnell Ranges. 

This species may also produce Aliform leaves, in which the blades are reduced 
to an enlarged midrib structure* with a large mass of colourless tissue above the 
bundles* and barely any expanded lateral regions. The bundles are placed around 
the lower edges of this structure* and are surrounded by chlorenchyma as in 
the Aat leaves. About 7 Arst order bundles occur* with 3-4 bundles of the third 
order between each. The lower surface is ribbed. A few large epidermal cells 
(resembling motor cells) occur along the upper surface* between patches of 
Abrous tissue. (Cf. Text-Ag. 7.) Locality: Broken Hill. 

Cymbopogon exaltaws Domln. (Syn. Andropopon exaltatm R.Br.) 

Erect* stiff* tufted* glabrous* perennial* 30-200 cm. high, forming Aag; stem 
bases scented when dry; nodes glabrous; shoots often rather Aattened with the 
leaf sheaths also Aattened towards the base; leaves long* narrow linear to 
Aliform* 16-46 cm. x 2-6 mm.* the Aat leaves rolling on drying* scabrous down¬ 
wards or smooth with scabrous margins; midrib noticeable in the Aat leaves* 
the leaves reduced to an enlarged midrib region in the Aliform types; ligule 
membraneous* acute* 3-6 mm. long. Distribution: Western districts. Pasture 
species; rare. 

Anatomical characters: (Similar in type to Cymbopogon refractus^ cf. 
Text-Ags. 4* 5* 6.) Upper surface practically Aat; lower surface with distinct 
low ribs containing groups of Abres below almost every bundle; upper epidermis 
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consisting of elongated groups of about 4-10 motor cells, interrupted by small 
epidermal cells over each bundle of the first order, and occasionally, where the 
larger bundles are widely spaced, over bundles of the third order also; motor 
cells all of a similar sise, the central ones of each group slightly larger, occupying 
about half the thickness of the leaf. A few colourless cells may occur below 
the motor cells; lower epidermis of small cells with rather thick, slightly arched 
outer walls, bearing some asperities, especially on the ribs; stomates mostly in 
the grooves on the lower surface, a few on the uppey sui’face; chlorenchyma 
regular; bundle sheath single, forming a circular layer. About 7-11 bundles of 
the first order occur, with 3-7 bundles of the third order between each; midrib 
conspicuous with a mass of colourless tissue above the mid vein and associated 
bundles; stereome developed as a mass of fibres above and below bundles of the 
first order, forming girders with them, and also as groups of fibres occupying 
the ribs below each bundle of the third order, but not usually connected witli 
them. LocalitieH: Castle Hill near Townsville (Q.); Western Australia. 

This species also produces filiform leaves which are reduced to an enlarged 
midrib region with a mass of colourless cells above all the bundles, the lateral 
expanded parts of the blade almost or entirely reduced (Text-fig. 7), Locality: 
Broken Hill (2 collections). 

All gradations may occur between these two forms. Stomates may be entirely 
absent from the upper surface of the filiform and intermediate forms. Groups of 
enlarged cells resembling motor cells may still be present In the reduced types. 
Localities of intermediate forms: Broken Hill, Torrawangee. 

Htpabrheiva. 

HtPABJRHENA FILIPENPULA Stapf. 

(Syn. Andropogon fllipendulus Hochst. according to Maiden and Betche’s 
Census of N.S.W. Plants, Andropogon flHpendulus var. lachnaniherus Hack., 
Andropogon lachnaniherus Benth.) 

Erect, tufted perennial, 60-120 cm. high, producing a considerable amount 
of flag; stem bases scented when dry; nodes glabrous; sheaths smooth, mostly 
glabrous; leaves linear, narrow, 10-26 cm. x 1-4 mm., rather flat, folding some¬ 
what and the margins recurving on drying, glabrous or with a few scattered 
hairs, slightly rough to scabrous downwards; midrib usually noticeable, often 
light coloured; llgule membraneous, 1-2 mm. long, or dilate. Distribution: 
Northern coast, tablelands, and western slopes. Pasture species. 

Anatomical Characters: (Text-fig. 8.) Resembles Dichanthium sericeunt in 
type; leaf fairly thin; both surfaces flat; upper epidermis consisting of elongated 
groups of 8-10 motor cells interrupted by small epidermal cells over about every 
second or fourth bundle; motor cells of somewhat similar size, the central ones 
progressively larger, and occupying nearly half the thickness of the leaf; lower 
epidermis of fairly small cells with moderately thick, arched or papillate outer 
walls, bearing occasional asperities, the cells below a stomate often more 
prominently papillate; stomates mostly on the lower surface; eblorexichyma 
regular; bundle sheath single, forming a circular layer. About 7-9 bundles of 
the first order occur, with 3^7 bundles of the third order between each; midrib 
fairly conspicuous; stereome very weakly developed as small groups of fibres 
forming girders with bundles of the first order, and as extremely small groups 
below, and sometimes above about every second bundle of the third order, rarely 
connected to them. Localities: Warialda, Copmanhurst. 
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SOHIZACHYEIUM. 

SCHIZACHYBrUM OBLIQUIBERBE A. CamUB. 

(Recorded from N.S.W. as Andropogon hrevifoliun Swartz, and A, /rai;i{u 
R.Br.) 

Rather Bmall tufted plant, 15-45 cm. high, producing little flag; nodes 
glabrous or shortly pubescent; sheaths fairly smooth, glabrous, flattened 
especially towards the upper end; leaves rather short, 2-16 cm. x 2-4 mm., 
glabrous, smooth to rough, folding on drying, the margins rarely recurving; 
Ugule membraneous, truncate, 0*2-1 mm. long. Distriliution: Northern coast and 
tablelands; rare In N.S.W. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-fig. 9.) Leaf fairly thin; both surfaces flat; 
upper epidermis of fairly large and moderately thin-walled cells, alternating with 
a very few smaller cells over the larger bundles, the larger cells occupying one- 
quarter to one-third of the thickness of the leaf, but hardly organized as groups 
of motor cells. A group of large motor cells occurs above the midrib, the leaf 



Text-figs. 7-11. 

7.—Cpmbopopon ecealiatu^. T.S. flUform leaf, which la reduced to an enlarged 
midrib region, x 88. 8.— Byparrhen^ AUp^ndula. x 38. 9.— Bohizaohyrium obliquiherbe, 
X 88. lO.-^Copiflipedtum parvifiorum. x 28. About one-third of the transverse section. 
11,•^Chryaopogon Oryllua, x 88. 
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being prominently keeled and folding on drying; lower epidermal cells wttb 
moderately thin, arched to papillate outer walls, the cells about half to two- 
thirds the size of the larger cells of the upper epidermis; stomates on both 
surfaces, rather more numerous on the lower surface; chlorenchyma regular; 
bundle sheath single, forming a circular layer. About 7-*9 bundles of the first 
order occur, with 4-7 bundles of the third order between each; midrib conspicuous 
though not large; stereome very weakly developed as a small group of fibres 
above and below bundles of the first order forming girders, and above and below, 
or only below, about every third or fourth bundle of the third order, but not 
forming girders. Localitieft: Copmanhurst, Narrabrl West, Tambourine Mt. (Q.), 
near Cape River east of Pentland (Q.). 

CAPlLt-irKOlUM. 

Capillipkotom: parviplorijm Stapf. 

(Syn. VhryHOpogon parviflorm Benth., C. parvifiorus var. spicipem Benth., 
C. violascens Trin., Andropogon micrantUns Kunth.) 

l^rge, tufted perennial, 60-120 cm. high, producing a considerable amount 
of flag; nodes conspicuously bearded to glabrous; sheaths glabrous or with 
rather long, scattered hairs, somewhat keeled in the upper part, open, but closely 
wrapped around the stem, or finally slipping from-the stem; leaves linear, narrow, 
12-30 cm. X 2--6 ram., glabrous, smooth to scabrous, especially on the upper surface, 
margins, and midrib region, inrolUng on drying, or sometimes folding slightly 
and the margins recurving; midrib present, conspicuous at least at the base; 
ligule dilate, the cilia often long. Coast to tablelands and western 

slopes. Pasture si>ecies. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-flg. 10.) I.ieaf wide, thin; both surfaces flat 
or almost so; upper epidermis of groups of 3-6 motor cells, interrupted by small 
epidermal cells over about every second bundle; motor cells of similar size, the 
centra] few of the group slightly larger, occupying one-third to one-half the 
thickness of the leaf. A few colourless cells may occur below the motor cells, 
especially between the bundles; lower epidermal cells with only moderately thick, 
arched to papillate outer walls, sometimes with scattered asperities, the cell 
below a stomate usually more prominently papillate; pointed hairs sometimes 
present on both surfaces; stomates mostly on the lower Surface, few on the 
upper surface; chlorenchyma regular; bundle sheath single, forming a circular 
layer. About ,9“13 bundles of the first order occur, with about 6-11 bundles of 
the third order between each; midrib conspicuous with a mass of colourless tissue 
above the mid vein and associated bundles: stereome very weakly developed as a 
small mass of fibres above and below first order bundles, forming girders, and as 
extremely small hypodermal groups of about 1-6 fibres above and below about 
every second bundle of the third order, and occasionally below a few others, but 
usually not forming girders with the third order bundles. LomUties: Warialda 
(3 coHectlons), Olenbrook. 


Chrvsopoook. 

Chktsopooon GRVixtrs Trin. (Syn. Andropogon Qryllus L.) 

Erect, tufted perennial, 46-120 cm. high, producing some flag; nodes glabrous; 
base of the stem swollen and woolly-hairy in western specimens, but not in the 
coastal and highland specimens; sheaths sometimes flattened, the upper culm 
sheaths glabrous and smooth, the lower ones often woolly hairy around the 
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swollen stem bases; leaves linear, 7-26 cm. x 1-4 mm., sometimes almost filiform, 
glabrous or with few scattered hairs, slightly rough or smooth, inrolling on 
drying, occasionally also the margins recurving; midrib present; Hgule composed 
of a few cilia, or truncate membraneous. Jagged, very short. Diatribution: 
Tableland to the interior. Pasture species. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-fig. 11.) Leaf of moderate thickness; both 
surfaces flat, or the upper surface very slightly undulating over the larger 
bundles; upper epidermis consisting of small, flat, moderately thick-walled cells 
over the larger bundles, with isolated groups of 3-6 motor cells between, the 
groups sometimes slightly arched at the surface. A row of colourless cells may 
occur beneath the motor cells which, together with the motor cells, occupy about 
half the thickness of the leaf; motor cells progressively larger towards the 
centre of the group; lower epidermal cells small, with fairly thick, flat or slightly 
arched outer walls, similar in size to the smaller cells of the upper epidermis, 
and forming a fairly compact layer; stomates frequent on both surfaces; 
chlorenchyma regular; bundle sheath single, forming a circular layer. About 7-9 
bundles of the first order occur, with about 2-6. usually 5 bundles of the third 
order between each; midrib often conspicuously developed with a mass of colour¬ 
less cells above the midvein and associated bundles; stereome extremely weakly 
developed as a rather small mass above and below bundles of the first order 
forming girders. There is usually no fibre associated with even the larger third 
order bundles. Localities: Warialda (2 collections), Coolabah. 

Vebtivehia, 

Vertiveria elonoata C. E. Hubbard. 

(Sjm. Chrysopogon elongatua Benth., Chrysopogon Oryllm van apicigera 
Malden and Betche.) 

Rather large, tufted perennial, 60-120 cm. high; base of the shoots and the 
sheaths very prominently flattened; nodes glabrous, depressed; sheaths glabrous, 
almost smooth; leaves linear, 10-80 cm. x 2-8 mm., slightly folded, rather striate, 
almost glabrous; midrib prominent; iigule very short, membraneous, truncate. 
Diatrihution: North coast to west of the divide. Probably a hygrophilous species, 
often on river sands. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-fig. 12.) Leaf rather thick; both surfaces flat, 
or occasionally the lower surface very slightly undulating; leaf folded on drying, 
with large air cavities between the larger bundles; upper and lower epidermis of 
small cells with rather thick, flat or very slightly arched outer walls. A group 
of large motor cells occurs over the midrib, subtended by a number of colourless 
cells; occasionally a few motor cell-like groups also occur towards the margins 
of the leaf. Colourless cells form a more or less continuous band under the 
upper epidermis, over the air spaces and between the larger bundles and the 
upper epidermis, the cells above the bundles more or less lignifled, grading Into 
fibrous tissue. The air cavities and parenchyma together occupy half to three- 
quarters of the leaf thickness; stomates numerous on both surfaces; chlorenchyma 
of rather short rounded cells arranged rather regularly in a row around the some¬ 
what closely spaced bundles, but with other similar cells between, sometimes 
grading into the colourless cells of the upper side of the leaf; bundle sheath single, 
lorzning a circular layer; bundles of three types: first order, large third order, 
and small third order bundles. About 11 bundles of the first order occur, with a 
similar number of large third order bundles alternating with them, and one, 

F 
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rarely two« small third order bundles between each of the above; midrib small 
but conspicuous owing to the folding of the leaf and position of the motor cells; 
stereome rather weakly developed as small groups below the larger bundles (of 
first and third order), and also above them, where it may grade Into the 
IMrenohyma cells, thus forming girders. Localities: Orara River at Bawden 
Bridge In river sands, Tabulam, Greenridge, Narrabrl. 

SOROHUM. 

SoBUHUM HALKPKNSK Pers. (Syu. Andropoffofi halepensis Sibth. and Smith.) 

Tall, erect perennial, 76“180 cm. high, tufted and also producing rhizomes; 
nodes glabrous or very shortly ciliate; sheaths finely striate, long, smooth; leaves 
linear, wide, 12-46 cm. x 6“16 mm., fiat or Irregularly folding on drying, striate, 
with 3-6 conspicuous veins on either side of the midrib, fairly smooth but with 
scabrous margins; midrib conspicuous, pale coloured; ligule jagged or dilate. 
Distribution: Coast and tablelands. Often a weed of cultivation. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-fig. 13.) Leaf very wide, rather thick, but 
appearing thin compared with width of leaf; both surfaces flat; upper epidermis 
consisting of about 2-6 rounded motor cells alternating with groups of smaller 
epidermal cells; motor cells small, all of similar size, occupying only about one- 
quarter the thickness of the leaf, becoming less and less clearly distinguished from 
the other epidermal cells towards the margins of the leaf, not forming a very 
conspicuous feature of the epidermis; lower epidermal cells of moderate size, 
rather irregular, with flat or very slightly arched, moderately thick, outer walls; 
stomates frequent on both surfaces; chlorenchyma regular; bundle sheath single. 



Text-figs. 12-1 c, 

12 .—Vertiveria elongate, x 23. haUpense. About one-tenth of the 

transverse section, x S3. 14 and 15.-—^SorgAutn sp. (Andrppopon attsfrahs var. 

leioeladutn)* showing variations In the contour of the upper surface, x S3. 16.-— 

Sorghum sp. X IBO, 
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strongly sclerlzed around the larger bundles, of slightly larger cells with thinner 
walls around the small bundles, forming a circular layer. About 19 bundles of 
the first order occur, with 8“-15 bundles of the third order between each; midrib 
conspicuous, with a large mass of colourless tissue above the midvein and asso- 
elated bundles; stereome very weakly developed except in the midrib region; a 
small mass of fibres occurs above and below the first order bundles forming 
girders, and occasional extremely small groups below, rarely above some of the 
third order bundles. At the midrib nearly every bundle has a few hypodermal 
fibres below it, every second one with a large group below and connected with it. 
A narrow band of fibres also occurs below the upper epidermis at the midrib. 
Localities: Richmond, Homebush, 


Sorghum sp. 

(Syn. AndTiOpogon australis Spreng, var, leiovladuin Hackel. Sorghum 
plumosunt of Maiden and Betche/s Census of N.S.W. Plants, non Beauv. In a list 
of determinations sent to me from Kew in 1931, this species was Identified as 
Sorghum leiocladum C. E. Hubbard MS, sp. nov., non 8, plumosum.) 

Robust, erect, tufted perennial, 30-100 cm. high, forming abundant fiag; 
nodes conspicuously bearded; sheaths rather flattened in the upper part, pubescent, 
especially in the upper part, to glabrous, rough; leaves long, linear, narrow, 
7-30 cm. X 2-5 mm., glabrous or somewhat pubescent, scabrous, folding slightly 
and the margins recurving on drying; midrib present, usually fairly conspicuous; 
ligule short, membraneous, truncate and jagged, or dilate. IHstrihution: Coast 
and tablelands. Pasture species. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-figs. 14, 16, 16.) Leaf moderately thin; both 
surfaces flat or nearly so, the upper surface sometimes irregularly undulating on 
account of low ridges over the bundles; upper epidermis consisting mainly of 
elongated groups of about 6-10 motor cells interrupted by a few smaller epidermal 
cells with flat or arched outer walls over every second or fourth bundle; motor 
cells all of similar size, the central ones of the group rather larger, occupying 
slightly less than half the thickness of the leaf; lower epidermal cells with only 
moderately thick outer walls, strongly papillate, and bearing distinct papillae; 
stomates on both surfaces, more numerous on the lower surface; chloronchyma 
regular; bundle sheath single, forming a circular layer. About 5-7 bundles of 
the first order occur, with 3-7 bundles of the third order between each; midrib 
usually conspicuous with a large mass of colourless tissue above the midvein 
and associated bundles; stereome very weakly developed as a small mass of fibres 
above and below bundles of the first order forming insignificant girders, and as 
extremely small groups of about 1-6 fibres above and below about every second 
or fourth bundle of the third order hut usually not connected to it. Sometimes 
a small mass occurs below almost every bundle In the midrib region. Localities: 
Prospect, Camden, Barrington Tops, Warialda. 

Abthbaxon. 

Abthbaxon ciLiABia Beauv. var. aubtbalk Benth. 

Creeping, stolonlferous perennial, ascending 30-46 cm.; leaves all on the 
culms, no flag produced; sheaths with scattered long hairs; leaves lanceolate, or 
cordate at the base, acute or acuminate, 10-30 cm. x 5-10 mm., smooth, glabrous 
or ciliate at the margins, flat, not rolling or folding freely on drying; midrib 
distinct, veins widely spaced; llgule membraneous, not long. Distribution: New 
England, in swamps; rare. 
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Anatomical characters: (Text*flg. 17.) Leaf very thin* wide; both surfaces 
Hat, upper epidermis almost entirely composed of very elongated groups of large 
motor cells occupying half the thickness of the leaf, interrupted by a very few 
smaller cells over the larger bundles and occasionally over a third order bundle; 
motor cells of similar size; lower epidermal cells with only moderately thick to 
rather thin outer walls, flat to slightly arched or even somewhat papillate, 
occasionally bearing rather long pointed hairs, the cells much smaller than those 
of the upper epidermis; stomates mostly on the lower surface; chlorench)nna fairly 
regular, but the bundles slightly more widely spaced than in such types as 
BothrioiMoa decipiem: bundle sheath single. About 13 bundles of the first order 
occur, with 5-20, often 17, bundles of the third order between each, a few of 
which are rather larger and associated with fibre groups; midrib rather small, 
not conspicuous, consisting of a rather large bundle with a small group of fibres 
above it, and a large group below it projecting on to the lower surface, so that 
the leaf is keeled; stereome developed as a rather broad mass below the first 
order bundles, and as a narrower mass above them forming girders; a smaller 
mass occurs below about every fourth or sixth bundle of the third order, but is 
not connected to it. Lomlities: New England, Stradbroke Is. (Q.). Dried 
material only examined. 

Eremoculoa. 

Eremochlua muricata Hack. 

(Syn, iHchaevium pectinatum Trin., Hotthoellia muricata Retz.) 

Small, tufted perennial, ascending 15-45 cm.; leaves mostly at the base; 
culms angular; shoots prominently fiattened; sheaths strongly fiattened, glabrous, 
smooth, striate; nodes shortly ciliate to almost glabrous; leaves linear, usually 



17-21. 

17.—ArtAroofOH ciiiana. About one-eighth of the trantiverse eection. x 27. 18.— 

Bremoohloa muricata. x 88. 18.— nmrtoata. x 150. SO.^ffemarthfia 

ititcinatei. x 38. 21.—-Hemattftria unoitutta, x 160. 
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short, 2“8 cm. x 1-3 mm., occaslonaUy up to 15-20 cm. long, folded on drying, 
covered with short, scattered hairs, smooth to slightly rough; llgule membraneous, 
truncate, short, 1 mm. long, often also with a few cilia at the orifice. Distribution: 
North Coast to tablelands. Pasture species, often In slight depressions where 
drainage collects. 

Anatomical characters; (Text-figs. 18 and 19.) Leaf of moderate thickness, 
folded on drying; both surfaces flat; upper epidermis of moderately thin to 
rather thick-walled, arched or sometimes papillate cells all of similar size, with 
a group of large motor cells above the midrib, which are subtended by a few 
other colourless cells; lower epidermal cells only slightly smaller than those of 
the upper epidermis, the outer walls not strongly arched; atomates on both 
sinfaces; chlorenchyma semi-regular In type, the bundles being fairly closely 
spaced, but more than one layer of chlorenchyma present between the bundles 
and the epidermis; bundle sheath single; midrib small, but conspicuous on account 
of the folding of the leaf and the position of the motor cells above it; stereome 
very weakly developed as a small group of fibres above and below the first oi'der 
bundles forming small girders, and rarely as an extremely small group below a 
very few of the third order bundles. Lovalities: Warlalda, Tenterfleld, Wallangra, 
WaUangan-a, Byron Bay. In the specimen from Byron Bay, a hypodermal row of 
colourless cells occurs under the upper and lower epidermis, interrupted only at 
iiic first order bundles. 


Hemakthbia. 

Hkmarthria tjwcinata R.Br. 

(Syn, Hemarthria compressa Benth,, FI. AuM,, non R.Br., Rottboeilia 
comprfisHa Beauv.) 

Perennial, creeping, or decumbent at the base, ascending 30-60 cm.; nodes 
glabrous; sheaths glabrous or clUate along the margins; leaves linear, narrow, 
2-20 cm. X 2-6 mm., glabrous or with few cilia, smooth, folding, and sometimeB 
the margins recurving when dry; midrib not prominent, but visible near the 
base; llgule minute, truncate, or almost absent. Distribution: Coast district 
and tablelands. Usually in moist situations. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-figs. 20 and 21.) Leaf moderately thin; both 
surfaces flat; upper epidermis composed of fairly small cells with moderately 
thick, slightly arched outer walls, interrupted towards the centre half of the 
leaf by groups of motor cells, which are absent or scarcely distinguishable from 
epidermal cells towards the margins of the leaf; motor cells usually in groups 
of 4 or 5, all of similar size, the central ones only a little larger than the lateral 
ones, not very big, occupying only about one-quarter to one-third of the leaf 
thickness; a more conspicuous group of motor cells often occurs on either side 
of the midrib. Colourless cells may occur beneath the motor cells, at times 
forming an almost complete hypodermal band; lower epidermis of medium-sized 
cells with moderately thick, fiat or slightly arched outer walls; stomates numerous 
OB both surfaces, especially on the lower surface; chlorenchyma regular; bundle 
sheath single, forming a circular layer. About 6 bundles of the first order occur, 
with 5-7 bundles of the third order between each; midrib usually not large, but 
noticeable on account of the leaf folding at this point; stereome very weakly 
developed as a small group of fibres above and below bundles of the first order 
forming weak girders, usually none associated with the third order bundles. 
Localities: Homebush (3 collections), Taronga Park, Dapto, Guyta, Mt. Lofty 
(S.A.). 
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Hetebopogon. 

Hbtekopooon hietub Pers. 

(Syn. Heteropogon contortus Roem. and Schult., Andropogon contortus L.) 

Erect or ascending, tufted perennial, 60-100 cm. high, producing a fair 
amount of flag; nodes glabrous; culms angular, shoots flattened; sheaths 
distinctly flattened, sometimes striate, glabrous; leaves linear, 5-25 cm. x 2-10 mm., 
folded on drying, glabrous, smooth to scabrous, often slightly glaucous; midrib 
mostly fairly conspicuous, at least in the lower part, but not large; ligule short, 
membraneous, truncate. Distribution: North Coast and tablelands. Pasture and 
forest species. 

Anatomical characters; (Text>flg. 22.) I^af rather thin, folding on drying; 
both surfaces flat, or with slight protuberances over the larger bundles; upper 
epidermis of cells very Irregular in size, with moderately thick, flat or arched 
outer walls, a few cells papillate; a few asperities sometimes present on both 
surfaces; stomates frequent on both surfaces, especially on the lower surface; 
chlorenchyma regular around the very closely spaced bundles; bundle sheath 
single, forming a circular layer. About 9 bundles of the first order occur, with 
3-7 bundles of the third order between each; midrib conspicuous on account of 



Text-figs. 22-26. 

22.^11 eteropogon hirtiis. x 88. 28.—/wperofo oylindrica var. iCoenipM. x 28. 

24 .—Impsrata cylindricn var. Koenigii. x IBO. 25.— iBohaemum. australe. About 
one-eighth of the transverse section, x 38. 26.^Isoh(tem\im laxum. x 88. 
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the motor cells situated above it, and a mass of fibres below, giving^ the leaf a 
prominent, acutely pointed keeh The midrib may be small with a few colourless 
cells above it, or larger with a big group of colourless tissue and more than one 
group of motor cells (usually 2-8) above it; stereome moderately developed as 
masses of fibres forming girders with bundles of the first order, and usually 
every second, occasionally every fourth bundle of the third order, and as a large 
mass below the midrib. Localities: Wariaida, Copmanhurst, Brisbane (Q.)* 

Imperata. 

Impeeata cyi.indrica var. Koeniou Durand and Schinz. 

(Syn. Imperata arundinacea Cyr., not the typical form.) 

Stiff, erect perennial, 30-90 cm. high, propagating by means of rhizomes with 
long internodes, so that each shoot arises singly or in small tufts, not forming 
large tufts; nodes dilate; sheaths glabrous, except for a few hairs often present 
near the ligule; leaves mostly from the base, stiff, ascending, very long, up to 
90 cm. X 3-10 mm., linear or very narrow lanceolate, tapering at both ends, 
glabrous, slightly scabrous on the upper surface and margins, folding and the 
margins inrolUng on drying; midrib conspicuous, often sUgbtly excentric, 
prominent and thick towards the base where it constitutes almost the whole blade; 
Hgule ciliate, with long hairs at the sides. DistrihuUon: Throughout the State, 
especially in coastal districts, where it is often found on poor sandy soils. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-figs. 23 and 24.) Leaf wide, thin; both surfaces 
usually flat, or the upper surface slightly and irregularly undulating over the 
larger bundles; upper epidermis consisting of small cells with rather thick, flat 
or arched outer walls over the bundles, alternating with rather short groups of 
3-6 motor cells, the central one of which is usually much larger than the lateral 
ones, and occupies one-third to barely one-half the thickness of the leaf. Colourless 
cells or cells with few chloroplasts usually occur below the motor cells, tending 
to form a row downwards towards the lower surface, or, where the motor cell 
groups occur over a small bundle, two rows of these colourless cells may be 
produced from the motor cell group, one row on either side of the bundle; lower 
epidermis of small thick-walled cells, the outer walls flat or only slightly arched; 
stomates on both surfaces, rather more numerous on the lower surface; 
chlorenchyma of rather short, rounded cells arranged in a somewhat irregular 
row around the bundles which are only moderately closely spaced, often with a 
number of additional cells between the rows; bundle sheath of two layers, at least 
around the largest bundles, the inner layer very strongly sclerized, the outer 
thinner-walled^ especially around bundles of the third order, forming a circular 
or oval layer; bundles of three distinct sizes, large first order bundles, medium- 
sized bundles of the third order, and small third order bundles. About 11-13 
bundles of the first order occur, with about 3-9 (often 7) bundles of the third 
order between each, of which every second is a large third order bundle. Midrib 
always conspicuous, with a large mass of colourless tissue above the mid vein and 
associated bundles, the lower narrowed part of the leaf consisting almost entirely 
of an enlarged midrib region; stereome moderately well developed, forming 
narrow girders with the first order and most of the third order bundles, often 
with the smaller bundles. Uven If no girder is formed, the small third order 
bundles at least have small groups of fibres below them. The stereome is 
particularly strongly developed in the narrow, lower part of the leaf. Locoltftee: 
Pennant Hills, Pittwater, Rookwood, National Park. 
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ISCHAEKUM. 

Ihciiakmum austkalk R.Br. 

Creeping, stoloniferous or slightly tufted perennial, the shoots ascending 
30-76 cm., rather slender; nodes slightly swollen, prominently dilate, but the 
hairs tend to rub off in older specimens; sheaths glabrous, smooth, somewhat 
flattened, especially towards the jjpper end; leaves linear to linear-lanceolate, 
6“16 cm. X 5 mm., smooth but slightly scabrous along the margins; midrib present; 
llgule membraneous, truncate or acute, sometimes splitting into two acute lateral 
lobes, 2-4 mm. long. Distril>ution: Northern coast district. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-flg. 25.) The anatomy as seen in transverse 
section conforms to the general Dichanthium and Bothriochloa type, but the leaf 
is wider. Leaf moderately thick, or appearing thin on account of width of leaf; 
both surfaces flat or almost so; upper epidermis of rather elongated groups of 
4-7 motor cells interrupted or partly so over about every third or fourth bundle; 
motor cells of similar sise, the central ones of the group rather larger and 
occupying nearly half the thickness of the leaf; lower epidermis of strongly 
papillate cells whose outer walls also have simple, or sometimes multiple lobed 
papillae on them; stomates mostly on the lower surface; chlorenchyma regular; 
bundle sheath single, forming a circular layer. About 11-13 bundles of the first 
order occur, with 3-13 bundles of the third order between each; midrib 
conspicuous, with a mass of colourless tissue above the midvein and associated 
bundles; stereome weakly developed as small masses forming girders with the 
larger bundles, and very small groups above and below occasional third order 
bundles. l/ocaltftes: Trial Bay; Manning River. Dried specimens only examined. 

IsoiiAKMUM TamcEUM R.Br. 

Creeping, stoloniferous perennial, the shoots ascending 30-60 cm.; nodes 
somewhat swollen, usually ciliate; sheaths usually hairy, especially on the margins, 
or glabrous, fairly smooth, rather flattened In their upper part; leaves linear to 
narrow lanceolate-ovate, sometimes slightly cordate at the base, 5-20 cm. x 4-6 mm., 
slightly hairy, smooth but with scabrous margins, especially towards the apex; 
midrib present; ligule membraneous, truncate, 1-2 mm. long, often forming 
auricles at the top of the sheath. DisMhution: Northern coast district. 

Anatomical characters: The anatomy as seen in transverse section appears 
almost identical with that of /. australe. Leaf wide, fiat; uppeiv epidermis of 
elongated groups of 4-9 motor cells which occupy most of the upper surface; 
lower epidermis, stomates, chlorenchyma, bundle sheath and stereome as In 
L australe. About 11-17 bundles of the first order occur, with about 6-17 bundles 
of the third order between each. lA)calities: Burringbar, Port Macquarie. Dried 
specimens only examined. 


ISCUAEUUM LAXUM R.Br. 

(Syn. Andropogon nervtomH Rottb., nervosum Stapf.) 

Brect, tufted, rather slender perennial, about 46 cm. high; nodes glabrous or 
ciliate; sheaths very slightly flattened, with scattered hairs, finely striate; leaves 
10-25 cm. X 2-4 mm., tapering to filiform points, glabrous, rough; midrib distinct, 
whitish; ligule ciliate with rather long hairs. Distrihution: Northern coast 
district and tablelands. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-fig. 26.) Leaf fairly thin; upper surface flat, or 
very slightly undulating; lower surface slightly and closely undulating with a 
small group of fibres occupying the ridges below each bundle; upper epidermis 
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composed of groups of about 5 motor cells* interrupted over every second bundle 
by small thick-walled epidermal cells which often bear short pointed emergences; 
the central one or two motor cells conspicuously larger than the lateral ones, the 
group thus broadly triangular* and occupying rather more than half the leaf 
thickness; lower epidermis of small* very thick-walled cells, usually with flat 
outer walls* and bearing a number of emergences, especially on the sides and 
tops of the ridges; chlorenchyma regular; bundle sbeath single, forming a 
circular layer. About 7 bundles of the first order occur, with 3-7 bundles of the 
third order between each* of which every second is slightly larger; stereome 
weakly developed as a rather wide but thin mass above and below bundles of 
the first order forming girders* and as a small mass below each third order 
bundle* occupying the ridges on the lower surface, and as a few hypodermal fibres 
above every second bundle of the third order. L,o€ality: Castle Hill near 
Townsville (Q.). 

ISEILKUTA. 

ISKILEUA MKMURANACKA Domin. 

(Syn. Iseilema Mitchelli Anderss.* Anthistina membranacea Lindl.) 

Small* tufted* ascending* usually annual grass* 7-45 cm. high* glabrous; nodes 
glabrous; culms angular; sheaths prominently fiattened* striate, smooth or 
slightly rough; leaves flat or folded* 1-10 cm, x 2-6 mm,* rather rough down¬ 
wards; midrib only conspicuous on account of the folding of the leaf; ligule 
short* membraneous* truncate. Distribution: Interior. Pasture species. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-figs. 27 and 28.) Leaf thin, folding on drying; 
both surfaces flat. The main group of thin-walled motor cells occurs over the 
midrib* witl) a small mass of colourless tissue below it* but the upper epidermis 
also has groups of 2-3* rarely 4. large, almost circular, motor-celMlke cells 
whose walls are only moderately thick, and slightly arched or slightly papillate, 
Interrupted over every second bundle, and occupying slightly more than one-third 
of the thickness of the leaf; lower epidermis of rather irregular sized cells* 
only moderately thick-walled and slightly arched to slightly papillate; stomates 
on both surfaces, more numerous on the lower surface; chlorenchyma regular; 
bundle sheath single, forming a circular layer. About 7 bundles of the first order 
occur* with about 3-9, usually 7 bundles of the third order between each; stereome 
very weakly developed as small groups of fibres above and below bundles of the 
first order forming girders* sometimes also forming minute girders with about 
every fourth bundle* and as extremely small groups of about 1-6 fibres below 
almost every bundle* and occasionally also above every second bundle. Lovalities: 
Walgett-Brewarrina Road (2 collections), Borambll, Murray Downs. 

POIXINIA. 

PoLLXNiA rvhVA Bonth. (Syn. &'rianthus fulvus Kunth.) 

Erect* tufted perennial, rather slender, 60-90 cm. high, leafy at the base 
forming flag* and the culms also leafy; nodes glabrous or occasionally shortly 
bearded; sheaths smooth* glabrous or with a few scattered hairs; leaves flat, 
linear* 5-25 cm. x 3-4 mm.* glabrous or with a few scattered hairs especially near 
the orifice of the sheath* mostly smooth on the lower surface* smooth to rather 
rough on the upper surface* inrolUng* or sometimes the margins recurving on 
drying; ligule membraneous, truncate, ratber Jagged; midrib usually present, 
but not conapicttOUB. Distribution: Tablelands to the interior. Pasture species. 

Anatomical characters; (Text*flgs. 29 and 80.) Leaf moderately thin; both 
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surfaces flat, or aometimes with very shallow grooves over the motor cells; upper 
epidermis consisting of groups of motor cells, one group occurring between each 
bundle, separated by a few smaller epidermal cells over the bundles; each motor 
cell group more or less flattened triangular In outline, as the central cell is 
distinctly larger than the more flattened lateral cells, the central motor cell 
occupying rather less than half the thickness of the leaf at that point; all the 
upper epidermal cells with moderately thick, strongly arched to papillate outer 
walls, many bearing papillae; lower epidermal cells* of medium size, with 



Text«flS8. 27-83. 

27, —leellema mem&rattooea. x 28. 28.— memlyranacea. x 150. 29.—Poliinio 
fulva, X 38. 30.—Poihnia fulva, x 160. 31.—TScmeda australis, x 28. Zt.^Themeda 
australis, x XoO. 33. —Themeda tivenaaea, x 2$. 
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moderately thick waU8» very Btrongly arched to paplUatet often also with papillae 
on the outer walls; stomates on both surfaces, more numerous on the lower 
surface; chlorenchyma regular; bundle sheath single, forming a circular layer. 
About 7-11 bundles of the first order occur, with 3-7 of the third order between 
each; midrib quite Inconspicuous in section to conspicuous; stereome weakly 
developed as a small group of fibres above and below the larger bundles forming 
girders, and as an extremely small group above and below, or only below, nearly 
every second bundle of the third order, often completing very slender girders with 
these. LocalitieH: Coonabarahran, Warlalda, Botanic Gardens Sydney. 

Themeda. 

THEHEDA AUSTBALIH Stapf. 

(Syn. Thevicda Forskallii Hack., Themeda triandra Forsk., Anthistiria ciliata 
Benth. non Linn., AnthUtiria imbfrrbia lietz.) 

Erect, tutted perennial. 30-200 cm. high, often rather brownish or reddish 
coloured; nodes glabrous; sheaths somewhat flattened, smooth, glabrous or in 
some forms with scattered tubercle-based hairs; leaves long, linear, narrow, often 
tapering to filiform points, 10-30 cm. k 2-4 mm., almost glabrous, smooth to 
rough; midrib present; ligule membraneous truncate, or dilate. One form of 
this species is rather glaucous. Distribution: Throughout the State. Pasture and 
open forest species. 

Anatomical characters; (Text-figs. 31 and 32.) Leaf fairly thin; both surfaces 
flat or almost so; leaf distinctly keeled, folding, the margins recurving on drying; 
upper epidermis consisting of small cells above the larger bundles, alternating 
with groups of rather large cells with flat or arched walls, sometimes bearing 
papillae, and resembling motor cells, over the smaller bundles. These larger 
cells occupy one-quarter to one-third of the thickness of the leaf. A distinct group 
of larger, thin-walled motor cells sometimes occurs over the midrib; lower 
epidermis consisting of small cells whose outer walls are strongly arched, and 
bear small but prominent, sometimes bifurcate papillae; both surfaces bearing 
occasional asperities; stomates most numerous on the lower surface, very few on 
the upper surface; chlorenchyma regular around the bundles, with few cells 
between; bundle sheatli single, strongly sclerized around bundles of the first 
order, thinner walled around the smaller bundles, forming a circular layer. About 
7-9 bundles of the first order occur, with 3-7 bundles of the third order between 
each; midrib distinct owing to the keeling of the leaf, but usually not large, 
composed essentially of just the inldvein, with a mass of fibre below It projecting 
on to the lower surface, and sometimes with a few colourless cells above it. In a 
specimen from Glenbrook, however, a large midrib is present, consisting of a 
large mass of colourless tissue above the midvein and associated bundles, and the 
motor cell group immediately above the midrib Is absent; stereome very weakly 
developed as a very small mass above and below the first order bundles forming 
girders, and as extremely small groups above and below about every second 
bundle of the third order, often joined to them to form small girders. Localities: 
Warlalda, Collarenebrl-Walgett Road. Bourke, Megalong, Homebush, Glenbrook. 

Tkkmkoa avknacba Hack. (Syn. Anthistiria avenacea F.v.M.) 

Tall, erect, tufted perennial, 90-200 cm. high, mther glaucous, producing 
abundant flag; nodes glabrous; bases of the stem usually swollen and the sheaths 
surrounding them woolly hairy; culm sheaths smooth, glabrous; leaves narrow, 
becoming filiform, rather glaucous and scabrous, 12-40 cm. x 1-5 mm., folding 
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inwards on drying, the margins rarely recurving; midrib rather conspicuous in 
the wider flat leaves, or the leaf reduced to a midrib region In filiform leaves; 
ligule membraneous. Jagged or dilate. Distribution: Tableland to interior. 
Pasture species. 

Anatomical characters; (Text-fig. 33.) Leaf moderately thick; lower surface 
flat; upper surface with low ribs and shallow grooves, sometimes so low as to be 
merely undulating, the ribs usually over alternate bundles; upper epidermis 
consisting of small epidermal cells over the ribs, and groups of 3~8 fairly small 
motor cells in the grooves, sometimes with a few colourless cells below them, 
especially in the western specimens; motor cells of similar size, occupying about 
one-quarter to one-third of the thickness of the leaf at the grooves; epidermal cells 
all bearing prominent papillae, the walls of moderate thickness; lower epidermis 
of cells with moderately thick outer walls, bearing prominent, sometimes bifurcate 
papillae; stomates on both surfaces, rather more numerous on the lower surface, 
those on the upper surface mostly on Uie sides of the grooves; chlorenchyma in a 
fairly regular row around the closely simced bundles, or sometimes with a number 
of additional cells between the rows, making the arrangement somewhat inter¬ 
mediate in type; bundle sheath, single, forming a circular or oval layer. About 
7-11 bundles of the first order occur, with 3-“7 bundles of the third order between 
each. About every second or third bundle (i.e. bundles of the first order, and 
larger third order bundles) occupies a rib, with small bundles of the third order 
below the grooves; midrib conspicuous, with a mass of colourless tissue above 
the mid vein and associated bundles; stereome developed as moderately small 
groups above and below every second bundle forming girders with them, and 
sometimes below and usually connected to the others. Lomlities: Scone, Warialda 
(2 collections). 

In u specimen from Bourke, the leaf is larger and thicker than In the above, 
with about 2 small bundles of the third order under the grooves (between the 
larger bundles). Colourless cells below the motor cells well developed; some 
asperities present on the surface. Filiform leaves may also occur in which the 
leaf consists mainly of an enlarged midrib region with barely any expanded lateral 
portions; stereome rather more strongly developed with a group of fibres below 
and attached to every bundle; a large mass of colourless tissue occurring above 
the bundles. Locality: Rockhampton. 

ZOYSIEAE. 

Neubaohne. 

Neor'aghne Mitcheixiana Nees. 

Erect* tufted perennial, 15-45 cm. high, the base of the stems and basal shoots 
swollen and covered with woolly hairs; culms covered with woolly hairs which 

I 

rub off where not protected by the sheaths; stem leafy, no flag produced; nodes 
cillate; sheaths and nodes short, about 2-4 cm. long; sheaths and leaves irregularly 
ciliate with long tuberclerbased hairs, especially the margins of the leaves; leaves 
narrow ovate-lanceolate, or linear, narrowing rather abruptly to a point at the 
top, 1-5 cm. X 8-5 mm*, smooth, and very slightly scabrous on the margins, to 
slightly rough but not scabrous on the surface, sometimes slightly glaucous, 
rather inrolled on drying; midrib not noticeable; ligule cillate. Distribution: 
Interior. Pasture and Open forest species. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-figs. 84 and 35.) Leaf fairly thick; upper 
surface flat or very slightly undulating; lower surface regularly undulating with 
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low Hat ribs below the bundles; upper epidermis consisting of groups of small 
cells wltb moderately thick, flat or arched outer walls, alternating with deep, 
but narrow groups of 5~6 motor cells, of which the central cell is conspicuously 
the largest, occupying one-third to one-half the leaf thickness, the lateral ones 
Increasingly smaller towards the side, so that the group is deeply ‘triangular in 
outline; lower epidermis of small cells with thick, flat or arched outer walls, those 
between the bundles (under the motor cell groups) usually decidedly larger than 
the rest, but thick-walled; stomates numerous on both surfaces; chlorenchyma 
irregularly arranged, about two rows occurring around the bundles, and numerous 
olhers between the widely spaced bundles; bundle sheath double, the inner one 
always strongly sclerized, the outer one thin-walled, and usually consisting .of 
slightly larger cells around the third order bundles than around the first order 
bundles, forming a circular or oval layer; outer sheath usually connected with the 
hypodermal fibre groups below the upper epidermis by 1 or 2 rows of colourless, 
rather elongated cells; midrib indistinguishable except for its position. About 
5-7 bundles of the first order occur, with 3-4 bundles of the third order between 
each; all the bundles rather similar in size, widely spaced; stereome developed as 
a moderately large mass below each bundle, usually connected to the outer sheath, 
and as a very small hypodermal group above the bundles, with which It Is 
connected by the colourless cells. Sometimes the colourless cells are absent, and 
the fibre group is larger, and connected with the bundles forming girders (as in 
the specimen from Cobar). Lovalitien: CoHarenebii-Walgett Road, Cobar, Broken 
Hill, Uriseno-Thuiiow Downs, 

Neukachne alopkcukoiiikh R.Br. 

Erect, tufted grass, 16-45 cm. high, leaves chiefly at the base, forming a small 
amount of flag; the lower portion of the stem rather thick but not conspicuously 
swollen and corm-like as in N. Mitchelliana; a few woolly hairs present at the 
base but not conspicuously developed; stems slightly angular; nodes shortly 
dilate; sheaths open but remaining wrapped around the stem, striate; sheaths 
and leaves hairy, with rather rigid hairs, slightly rough, or sometimes only ciliate 
with occasional hairs; leaves narrow, short, 6-8 cm. x 1-2 mm., often InroUed. 
Difttrihution: Interior. 

Anatomical characters: (Similar to N, Mitchelliana, cf. Text-figs. 34 and 35.) 
Leaf thick; upper surface probably flat; lower surface undulating or almost ribbed 
with low ridges under the bundles; upper epidermis of small cells with rather 
thick, flat or arched outer walls, alternating with groups of 6-8, usually 7, motor 
cells, all rather flattened, the central one much the largest, the lateml ones 
progressively smaller, so that a deep triangular group is formed, occupying about 
half the leaf thickness; upper epidermis bearing a few long hairs; lower epidermis 
of small cells with thick, flat outer walls, but those In the grooves rather larger 
though still thick-walled; stomates on both surfaces; chlorenchyma irregular; 
bundle sheath double, the inner strongly sclerized, the outer thln-walled, forming 
a circular or oval layer; bundles alternately large (of first or second orders) and 
small (of third order), about 17-19 In all. In all bundles of the first and second 
orders, the phloem is divided down the centre by a zone of fibres into two groups 
(this feature is not shown by the third order bundles). Midrib not distinguish¬ 
able; stereome rather weakly developed as a broad but thin hypodermal mass in 
the ridges below all the bundles, but only Joined to a few of the largest bundles, 
and as a very small hypodermal mass above the bundles, but widely separated from 
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them. The colourless tissue which connects the bundles and the upper group of 
fibres In N, Mitchelliana could not he detected in this material, but may be present. 
Locality: Tammln. Dried material only examined. 



Text-figs, 34-39. 

34, — I^enraokne MUchftHiaita. Slightly more than half the transverse section, x 28. 
35.—TVcuraohne Jtfitoheniawa, x 150. 36. — JPeroMe rara. x 38. 37.—Perotle rare, x 160. 
38. — TroffU^ raoemoaua, x 28. 39.—Trnptts raoemoaus. x 150. 

Nkurachnk Munroi F.v.M. 

Small tufted grass, X6-40 cm. high, the lower part of the stem rather thickened 
but not conspicuously swollen, woolly hairy at the nodes; culm nodes also ciliate; 
leaves mainly towards the base; stem slightly angular; sheaths glabrous, open 
but closely rolled around the stem, smooth or slightly scabrous; leaves very 
narrow lanceolate (tapering somewhat towards the base), 1-8 cm. x 1-3 mm., 
nearly glabrous, or with a few tubercle-based hairs, fairly smooth, or slightly 
scabrous on the lower surface, inrolled on drying; midrib absent; ligule ciliate. 
Distribution: Interior. 

Anatomical characters; Leaf moderately thick; upper surface with low, 
rounded ribs over every bundle, those over the larger bundles broader, but very 
slightly higher than those over the small bundles; lower surface also undulating, 
or with low ribs below each bundle; upper epidermal cells over the ridges with 
moderately thick, strongly arched to rather papillate outer walls; epidermis in 
the grooves consisting of groups of 5-^S motor cells, which are increasingly large 
towards the centre of the group; numerous pointed hairs present mi the unper 
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surface; lower epidermis of thick*walled ceils with flat, or only slightly arched 
outer walls, little more than half as large as the upper epidermal cells, and 
bearing a few scattered hairs and asperities; stomates on both surfaces, .chiefly 
on the sides of the grooves; chlorenchyma apparently rather irregular, but the 
bundles much more closely spaced than in N* Mitchelliana; bundle sheath 
apparently of one layer only, forming a circular layer. About 23 bundles occur, 
of which about every second is either a first or second order bundle, the remainder 
third order bundles; midrib indistinguishable; stereome moderately developed as 
a group of fibres below each bundle, occupying the ribs, and above every second 
bundle, a larger group over every fourth bundle; stereome usually not connected 
to the bundles. Lovalities: Cobar, Upper Arckarlnga Valley (S.A.). Dried 
material only examined. 

Pkbotib. 

Pekotis KARA R.Br. 

Small, tufted grass, ascending, 15-30 cm. high, mainly leafy near the base, 
but not forming much flag; nodes glabrous; sheaths glabrous, smooth; leaves 
thin, linear to very narrow lanceolate, 1-5 cm. x 1-4 nmi., fairly flat, or InroUed 
on drying, glabrous, very slightly rough, or a very few hairs may be present; 
ligule extremely short, truncate. Distrihw/ion: Western slopes to interior. 
Pasture species. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-figs. 36 and 87.) Leaf very thin; both surfaces 
flat, or the upper surface with very short narrow grooves over the motor cells; 
upper epidermis of groups of small papillate cells, with very occasional asperities 
over the bundles, alternating with deeply triangular groups of 6-7 motor cells 
between the bundles; central motor cell of each group very conspicuously larger 
than the more flattened lateral ones, occupying nearly two-thirds the leaf thick¬ 
ness, often with 1 or 2 small colourless cells below it; lower epidermis of small 
cells with rather thick, arched or slightly papillate outer walls; stomates on 
both surfaces, more numerous on the lower surface; chlorenchyma regular, 
consisting of very narrow cells arranged in a narrow row around the sides of 
the rather closely spaced bundles, interrupted at the base and often at the top of 
the bundle by the stereome; bundle sheath of two layers, at least around the 
larger bundles, the inner sheath of small, thick-walled cells, the outer of very 
large cells which form a distinctly triangular layer around all the bundles, except 
that they are interrupted at the base of the bundles by the stereome; the 
triangular outline formed is about as wide as high; the conducting elements 
forming only very small groups even In the larger bundles. About 2X bundles 
occur, of which about 7 are small first order bundles; midrib quite undistinguished; 
stereome fairly well developed for such a thin leaf, forming a wide but rather 
thin mass of small fibres below each bundle, which extends laterally as far as do 
the outer bundle sheath cells, and is usually connected with the inner sheath, and 
a small mass above the bundles, so that a girder is formed with each bundle which 
is broad at the lower surface, very narrow at the upper surface. Localities: 
Warialda, Pllliga. 

Tbaovs. 

Tragus raobmosus All. (Syn* Lappago racenuosus Willd.) 

Small, tufted annual, erect or ascending, 10-46 cm. high, leafy mainly at the 
base; nodes glabrous; stems angular; sheaths sometimes rather flattened, 
glabrous except for a few cilia on the margins, smooth; leaves short, narrow- 
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lanceolate to linear, 1-5 cm. x 2-6 mm., the margins ciliate with long, tubercle- 
based hairs, otherwise mostly glabrous, the surface fairly smooth, rolling on 
drying; midrib usually absent, occasionally showing very faintly; ligule ciliate. 
IHjftribution: All over the State, chiefly west of the Divide. Pasture species. 

Anatomical characters: (Text-flgs. 38, 39.) Leaf moderately thin; both surfaces 
flat; upper epidermis consisting of very small cells with arched or papillate walls 
over the bundles, alternating with groups of usually 5 motor cells, of which the 
central cell is rather narrow but deep, and very conspicuously larger than the 
lateral somewhat flattened ones, and occupies half or more of the leaf Uiickness; 
outer wall of the motor cells also bearing papillae; lower epidermis of rather 
small cells with fairly thick, flat or very slightly arched outer walls; stomates 
on both surfaces, very small; chlorenchyma regular, consisting of unusually 
narrow cells; bundle sheath double around the larger bundles, the Inner consisting 
of small sclerlzed cells, the outer of broad, but rather short cells with fairly thin 
walls and very dense contents; inner sheath absent from the smaller bundles; 
outer sheath forming a layer which' is sometimes slightly flattened below the 
bundle, giving the bundle a very slightly triangular outline, or at other times 
almost completely circular. About 7-8 bundles of the first order occur, with 2-4 
bundles of the third order between each; midrib quite undistinguished; stereome 
developed as a rather broad but thin group of small fibres below each bundle, 
often connected to it, and as very small hypodermal groups above the bundle, 
sometimes connected to the outer bundle sheaths of the first order bundles, rarely 
to the third order bundles. LomUties: Warialda (2 collections), Bourke, 
Homebush. 

ZOTBIA. 

ZoYBiA Buownh* C. Muell. (Material identified at Kew, 1931.) 

(Syn. Zot/sia punfffins Benth,, PI. AusL, non WlUd.) 

Perennial, creeping by rhizomes, ascending 7-30 cm., rather like *couch grass’ 
in habit; leaves all on the culms, crowded, the sheaths short; intemodes some¬ 
times, but not always, unequal in length, alternately long and short, so that the 
leaves approximate in pairs; nodes glabrous, often enclosed by the sheaths; leaves 
and sheaths glabrous, smooth; leaves linear, 1-10 cm. x 1-3 mm., narrow, pointed, 
inrolled on drying; midrib not or scarcely distinguishable; ligule consisting of a 
few cilia, sometimes almost absent. Distribution: Coast, on sand dunes and salt 
swamps. 

Anatomical characters; (Text-figs. 40 and 41.) Leaf moderately thin; both 
surfaces fiat or almost so, sometimes slightly undulating; upper epidermis 
consisting of small cells with rather thick, arched or papillate outer walls, and 
bearing numerous, small, often bifurcate papillae, over the bundles, alternating 
with groups of 5-7 motor cells between the bundles; lateral motor cells of each 
group flattened, the central one very conspicuously larger, and more rounded, 
occupying nearly one-thtrd of the leaf thickness, but with a row of colourless, or 
almost colourless cells below it, which extend three-quarters or the whole way 
to the lower epidermis; outer walls of the motor cells fairly thin and papillose; 
lower epidermis of small cells with very thick, fiat or very slightly arched outer 


* fiinc« this paper went to press, a contribution by C. E. Hubbard in Ivoma Piantarum 
<Vol. 3, No. 3, Tabular 3264, Aug., 1935) has come to hand in which he shows that the 
name Zoisia macrantha (Tribe Zotsieae) should supersede Zoiaia (Soysia) punffens R.Br. 
and g. C. Muell. 
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walls, forming a compact layer; stomates on both surfaces, fairly sniall; 
chlorenchyma regular, consisting of small, narrow cells forming a very narrow 
row around the bundles, usually Interrupted above and below the bundles by the 
stereome; bundle sheath double; inner sheath of small thick-walled cells, only 
shown by the larger bundles; outer sheath of large, fairly clear cells, forming a 
layer which extends upwards towards the upper surface, and is flattened at the 
lower surface, so that the bundle has a strongly triangular outline, the triangle 



Text-figa. 40-43. 

40 .-—Zoyftia Brov^nii. x 00. 41 ,—Zoysia Brownii. y. 810. 42,—A9'i4ndtn(r21a 
nepatertsia. x 28. 43.—/Irundineila K, thick-walled oeUs resembling isolated 

bundle sheath cells, x tSO. 


much taller than wide, with its apex towards the upper surface; xnldrlb undis¬ 
tinguished. About 7 bundles of the first order occur, with 3-5, usually 4; bundles 
of the third order between each; stereome weakly developed as rather small masses 
above and below the first order bundles forming girders, and as extremely small 
groups above and below the third order bundles and usually connected with them. 
A very small Uypodermal group of about 3-5 fibres may also occur on the lower 
side, between the bundles (below the motor cell groups). The first order bundle 
nearest the leaf margins has a much larger group of fibres above and below it 
forming a very strong girder, than any other bundle. Localities: Harbord, 
Homebush Bay. 


TaiSTSOlNEAR. 

ARirNDlNELLA. 

ABUlVOmELLA NGPAtiElTSIS Trin. 

Tall, cane-like perennial, 90-240 cm. high, creeping by means of short 
rbisomes with slightly swollen nodes, and sending up stiff, erect culms* producing 
little leaf and no flag; nodes glabrous; sheaths glabrous, mostly smooth, or some- 
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times rough downwards, rather striate; leaves linear, 6-26 cm. x 3*8 mm., sllghtiy 
glaucous green, the margins and upper surface scabrous, the lower surface some¬ 
times smooth, inroUlng on drying; midrib inconspicuous, or very slightly shown 
towards the base; llgule minute, truncate. Distribution: Coast to interior, chiefly 
in the north. 

Anatomical characters; (Text-flgs. 42 and 43.) Leaf of moderate thickness; 
both surfaces somewhat undulating, scarcely ribbed; upper epidermis consisting 
of alternating groups of small, arched to papillate^ cells above the bundles, and 
groups of about 3*7 large motor cells, which are progressively larger towards the 
centre of each group, and occupy nearly half the thickness of the leaf at the 
point where they occur; all cells of the upper epidermis moderately thin-walled. 
A few colourless cells may occur below the motor cell groups; lower epidermal 
cells with rather thick, flat or slightly arched outer walls; stomates on both 
surfaces, rather more numerous on the lower surface; chloreuchyma arranged 
fairly regularly in a row around the bundles, with a few additional cells between 
the bundles, sometimes somewhat intermediate in type between the regular and 
irregular arrangements; bundle sheath single, the cells only a trifle more sclerized 
around the larger bundles, forming a circular layer; bundles of three types, first 
order, large bundles of the third order (with no vessels, but a considerable amount 
of lignifled tissue and a distinct phloem group), and smaller third order bundles 
with less lignifled tissue. The larger bundles are alternately first and large third 
order bundles, with 1 or 2 small third order bundles between each; midrib almost 
or completely Indistinguishable; stereome developed as moderate-sized masses 
above and below all the larger bundles, usually forming girders. Between almost 
every bundle, one or two rounded, rather thick-walled cells resembling isolated 
bundle sheath cells occur (K, Text-fig. 43). Localities: Warialda, Barraba, 
Oulgong. 

Summary. 

The leaf anatomy and vegetative characters of the Indigenous grasses of 
New South Wales belonging to the tribes Andropogoneae, Zoysleae and 
Trlstegineae are described and illustrated. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank Professor T. G. B. Osborn, of the Department 
of Botany, Sydney University, who first suggested this work to me, for his helpful 
Interest during the course of the investigation. 
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THK OUUEK OI>ONATA. 

By R. J. TiLLVAUi), M.A„ Sc.D. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Sydney), F.R.S., 

F.R.S.N.Z., F.R.E.S., F.G.S. 

(Plate xii, figs. 1-3; four Text-figures.) 

[Head 30th October, 1935.) 

The association of insects and plants In the freshwater beds of Upper Permian 
age of Belmont and Warner's Bay, near the shores of Lake Macquarie, Is such 
that It has all along been evident that dragonflies of some kind or other must 
have been present there. Yet the mode of fossilization appears to have been 
distinctly against the complete preservation of wings of large size, and most 
of the specimens found have proved to be exceptionally small for Palaeozoic 
types. This may be partly accounted for by the admitted coldness of the climate 
in Upper Permian times in Australia. But dragonflies of considerable size can 
exist in an Arctic climate, and there has never been any reason to suppose that 
they did not exist in the Australian Upper Permian, since a number of fine 
types have been found In the Upper Carboniferous of Europe and Low'er Permian 
of Kansas. 

The first discovery of a fragment of a dragonfly wing was made by Mr. T. H. 
Plncombe in 1931, in a piece of rock from Warner’s Bay. It is a small piece 
of a rather large wing, showing the nodus and portions of the costa, subcosta, 
radius and radial sector around it, as far as the beginning of the pterostigma. 
A further discovery of portion of the posterior margin and cellules just above 
it, of a much crumpled Odonate wing, was also made by Mr. Pincombe in 1931. 

The above-mentioned material was considered by me to be too fragmentary 
for description by itself. The search for a more complete wing has now at last 
been rewarded, twenty years or so after the original discovery of the Belmont 
Beds by Mr. John Mitchell, by the finding of a nearly complete forewing by 
Mr. M. S. Stanley on 2nd April of this year, in a piece of pale grey shale brought 
by him from Warner’s Bay. Mr. Stanley is to be heartily congratulated on this 
fine discovery, which is commemorated in the naming of the species in his honour 
in this paper. The other fragmentary remains are also dealt with in this 
paper. 

It seems best to deal with the descriptions of the new families, genera and 
species first, and then to discuss their affinities. The known Odonate fauna of 
the New South Wales Upper Permian can now be classified under the following 
tentative key; 

Nodal fork with long anterior branch (So) and the eubnodus (Sn) continuing the line 

of the short lower branch ..Genus Poliftaxmeura, n.gi 

Nodal fork with both branches short, and the subnodus descending practically at right 
angles to U, .. Genus Antiiavineura, n.g. 
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Family Poj.vTAxmEtmiBAE, n. fam. 

Dragonflies of moderate sise» belonging to the Suborder Protanlsoptera. 
Hindwing slightly broader than fore. A coriaceous precostal area present at 
base of costa. Costal margin serrated. Numerous antenodals of both 
series present; apparently only one postnodal present. A complete nodus and 
BubnoduR present at a point well beyond half-way along costa, with a marked 
bend or break at the junction of Sc with C. Hadius and media (MA) are distinct 
though contiguous veins from base to arculus; Rs + MA leaves Ri at arculus 
in a very gentle slope. Cu, and lA both strongly curved In an upward hump 
in the region of the arculus, Discoidal cell of forewlng open basally; an 
elongated subquad ran gular cell present below it. 

This family is formed to receive the new genus Polytaxineurat defined below. 
It also includes the less well preserved genus Pholidoptilon M.D. Zalessky, from 
the Upper Permian (Kazanlan) of Russia, for which its author did not propose 
a family name, and possibly also the imperfectly preserved genus Permaeschna 
Martynov, also from the Upper Permian of Russia (Iva-Gora). The basal poi’tlon 
of this latter genus is not known and therefore its actual classification must 
remain uncertain. Should it, however, prove later on to belong to the same 
family as Polytaxineura then the name of the family must be changed to 
Pennaeschnidae Alartynov, since Martynov actually defined this family In 1981. 

Genus PoLVTAXiNExntA, n.g. 

(Plate xli, figs. 1“'3, and Text-figs. 1~3.) 

Antenodals of the first and second series for the most part not corresponding, 
the exceptions being the first, fifth and sixth (of. recent Aesclinidae). Costal 
and subcostal spaces narrow, especially towards nodus. Beyond nodus, the 
costal and radial spaces, as far as they are preserved, are almost entirely devoid 
of cross-veins, there being only a single postnodal, slightly obliquely placed, at a 
level just beyond the third cellule below R^.^. Below this, in the radial space, 
there Is a similar cross-vein, followed shortly after, above the fourth descending 
cross-vein from^Rs,.,, by a second cross-vein placed very obliquely in the opposite 
direction, i.e., nearly parallel to the subnodus (cf, IHtaxincura). In the region 
of the arculus, about two-fifths of the way from base to nodus, Cu^ arches strongly 
upwards In a hump-llke fashion and then begins to diverge slightly from the 
descending free portion of MA above it. There is no posterior arculus, the 
discoidal cell (do) remaining open basally, and being closed distally by the 
discoidal vein (dv), which descends transversely from MA on to CUa at ii point 
about Ibree-fiftbs of the way along the elongated subquadrangle (sq). Basilar or 
median space entirely without cross-veins. Cubital space with four oblique cross- 
veins before the basal side of the subquadrangle; of these, the fourth forms, with 
the hump of Cu^ above it, a smaller portion of the bump of lA below it, and the 
basal side of hq, a small trapezoidal cell which 1 propose to designate as the 
prequadrangte (pq). 

About half-way between arculus and nodus, MA gives oft a posterior branch, 
the median supplement, Mspl, concave and separated from MA itself by a single 
series of cellules. (This must not be confused with the true, original posterior 
ntedian, MP, which is known to have been suppressed entirely in Lrower Permian 
ancestral forms, and which. In any case, arose quite close to the base of the wing.) 
lA also gives off, Just distad from the prequadrangle, a similar posterior branch, 
the anal supplement, Aspl, also slightly concave. The spaces between Mspl, 
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basal portion of lA, Aspl and the posterior border are all filled with a polygonal 
network of cellules for the most part fairly regularly arranged; this formation 
has suggested the name of the genus. 

Nodus complete, the upper fork (end of Sc) being very oblique and about 
four times as long as the lower fork or nodal cross-vein (nc). Subnodus (Sn) is 
continuous with the nodal cross-vein above it and also with R 44 B below it; this 
vein runs parallel to and close above MA. 

Where the vein lA terminates, the posterior margin has a slight bend; 
probably the same Is true where MA terminates, though this portion is not 
preserved. The pterostigmatic region and apex of the wing are not preserved, 
but there are soxne signs of the immediate presence of the pterostigma Itself Just 
beyond the break at the end of Rf Also a comparison of this region of the wing 
with that of Ditaxineum Indicates that the backwardly oblique cross-vein, k, 
should be about in the same relationship to the pterostigma Itself as in that genus. 

The above definition applies chiefly to the forewlng, which is almost 
completely preserved except for its apical one-fifth. The fragment of the hind- 
wing preserved shows, fortunately, the arculus region, with Rs and MA diverging 
slightly more from R^ than in the forewing. From this we may deduce quite 
legitimately that the hindwing was somewhat broader than the fore. There 
being no sign of lA in the broken space below Cu„ it is clear also that the 
subquadrangle was at least somewhat wider than in the forewlng. possibly 
considerably so. The discoldal cell must have been very similar to that of the 
forewing, but apparently with MA and Cu, less diverging owing to the greater 
obliquity of the former; the distal side of this cell is not preserved. 

Genotype, Polytaxineura atanlttyi, n. sp. 

Horizon: Upper Permian of Warner's Bay, New South Wales. 

POLTTAXINEIIRA STANLEVI, H. Sp. 

(Plate xii, figs, 1~3; Text-figs. 1-3.) 

The preserved portions of this species are as follows: 

A. (1) A nearly complete forewing (Plate xil, fig. 1 ), obverse impression, 

with apex to the left; the apical one-fifth missing and also slight 
breaks on costa just before nodus and on posterior margin about 
half-way along preserved portion. Rest of the wing very well 
preserved, except that there Is slight damage to the chitinous ridges 
of CUa and lA Just beyond their humps. The rock Is cracked trans¬ 
versely to the wing, and the wing itself very slightly displaced, just 
distad from these humps; 5 to 6 mm. further dlstad there is another 
transverse crack, but without any displacement of the wing. Just 
dlstad from nodus there is a third transverse crack, also without 
displacement of the wing to any extent. The completely restored 
forewlng, with the apex turned to the right, for comparison with 
other wings, is shown In Text-figure 1 . 

(2) (Plate xii, fig. 1). On same piece of rock as above, and lying in 
its correct position Just below the forewlng, there is a small portion 
of the corresponding hindwing (Text-fig. 2), 10 mm. long and 
triangular In shape, showing C, Sc and R, with the arculus formation 
and the hump of Cu, below it. 

B. (Plate xii, fig. 2.) The counterpart (reverse Impression, with apex to 
right and R^ concave) of the basal half of the wing mentioned under A ( 1 ), 
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with the humps of Cug and lA somewhat better preserved than in the 
obverse impression. A small portion of the hindwing Is also preserved, 
corresponding with A (2). 

C. (Plate xii, hg. 3.) A separate distal piece of the counterpart of A (1), 
about 12 mm. long, showing the nodus, very well preserved, and the portion 
of the costal area of the wing basad from it. This piece fits exactly into 
the distal edge of B. 



Text-hj^, 1,—foij/trtirincwrtt atanleyi, n.g. et sp. (.^rder Odonata, Suborder 
Protaniftoptera, fam, Polytaxineuridae. n. fam. Restc^ratlon of complete fore- 
wing, based on the actual specimens as shown In Plate xll. Comstock-Needham 
Notation except MA, anterior median (convex) of Ijameere. arc, arculus; 
Aspl, anal supidoment: Ax^, Ax^, Ax,, first, fifth and sixth antenodals (corres¬ 
ponding In the first and second series); dc, dlscoidal cell; dVj discoidal cross¬ 
vein ; k, obtiiiue radial cross'veln placed after Pjt ; Mspl. median supplement; 

N, nodus: nc, nodal cross-vein ; Pc, precostal area; p<j, proquadrangle; 7 >f, 
pterostlgmu ; Pa?, poatnodal; Sn, subnodus; sg, subquadranglo. (x 2*6.) Apex 
to right. 

Text-fig, 2.—Polvf<M?i«^ttra stanlcj/i, n.g, et sp. Fragment of hindwing, 
with apex placed to right, showing region of aroulus. I-etterlng as In Text-fig. 1. 

<x 4.) t 

Text-fig, 3— Polytaxinttura sfqnlej/i, n.g. et sp. Forewing, region of nodus. 

(X 1P3.) I.*etterlng as In Text-fig. 1. 

The following description is drawn from all the above specimens: 

Pore wing.—Length of obverse impression In the actual fossil, 40 mm., repre¬ 
senting a complete wing of about 60 mm. In length (Text-fig, 1). Greatest breadth 
10 mm. at end of Aspl; the breadth only varies between 9 and 10 mm. for most 
of the length of the wing. The pale grey surface of the rock is mottled irregularly 
with ruet-coloured staining due to oxide of Iron. This, however, does not represent 
any colour-pattern on the wing, as it runs irregularly beyond the wing-impression 
on to the rock outside. 
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Precostal area present at base of costa, narrowly wedge-shaped, opaque, 
coriaceous, its free anterior margin meeting the true costal vein at an angle 
of about 10”. 

Costa (Text-fig. 8 , C) strongly serrated along Its anterior margin. Basally, 
along the precosta and the first few antenodal cellules, the teeth of the serrations 
are close together; further dlstad, they tend to space out and appear as small 
black denticles wider and wider apart and direcUui very slightly forwards. Beyond 
the nodus, they are much fainter, and still more widely spaced. 

AntenodalH (Text-fig. 1, 17 in the first series (costal) and 20 in the 

second series (subcostal); only the first, fifth and sixth of the first series corres¬ 
ponding with the second: the costal space is distally free of antenodals for a 
distance covering the last three of the second series. (Two antenodals of the 
first aeries lost in a slight break along the costa in the obverse impression are 
present in the reverse and are counted in the total.) 

l^oilus (Text-figs. 1, 3, A"). At the nodus. Sc approaches C vejy gradually, 

at an angle of about 12”, but the angle which the nodal cross-vein below Sc makes 

with R is about 45”. Hence the upper arm of the nodal fork is about four times as 
long as the lower. The subnodus (jSn) continues the slant of the nodal cross-vein 
(nt) above it, and joins Rs at Us point of bifurcation Into Rj,^* and R,,^, the latter 
branch continuing the line of Bn downwards with a gentle curve towards the 
apex. The nodus is therefore complete and specialized except for the long 
approach of Sc to the costal margin. As far as can be Judged in an incomplete 
wing, the nodus lies at three-fifths of the total wing-length from the base. This 
is a primitive character In so far as it indicates a small degree of recession of Sc 
from its ancestral position far along the costal margin. 

It should be noted (Text-fig. 3) that both Sc and R, are somewhat bent 
at the nodus. The upwardly bent end of Sc at the nodus ib slightly narrower 
than the rest of that vein, but the portion of Rj beyond the nodus is distinctly 
broader and flatter. The costa Itself also becomes narrowed as it approaches its 
junction with Sc, but broadens slightly again immediately afterwards. The 
marginal serrations become very weak and indistinct distad from the nodus. 

Postnodala (Text-fig. 1, JPir). In the preserved distal portion of the wing, only 
a single postnodal (Po;) can be seen between O and R, with a similar cross-vein 
just below it. Both of these are situated at a level slightly distad from the third 
descending vein from R*„ after Sn. Slightly distad from the lower of these two 
cross-veins, and just above the fourth descending vein below R^,*, there is a very 
oblique, backwardly directed cross-vein (fc) In the radial space, resembling that 
found in Ditaanneura. 

The Pterostigma (Text-fig, 1 , pt). This is missing in the actual fossil, but 
its probable structure can be deduced by reference to Vitaxincura Till, and 
PermaeHChna Mart. (1931a), coupled with the observed fact that C, Ri and 
all converge as they approach the pterostigmatlc region. In Text-fig. 1, 1 have 
restored the pterostigraa as elongate hut somewhat of the swollen form found in 
Ditaxineura and Permaeachna, I have also shown Ea^« curving away from Rx 
beneath the pterostigma, as it does in these other two genera. 

The Arculus (Text-figs. 1, 2, arc). From base to beginning of arculus, the 
two veins E, and Rs + MA are quite distinct but contiguous. At the level of 
the sixth antenodal, Rs + MA begins to diverge very gently from Rj; at the level 
of the seventh antenodal, MA separates itself from Rs and xnahes a more markedly 
downward curve as far as the level of the ninth antenodal, where the dlscoldal 
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crosR-vein descends from MA on to Cue almost at right angles to the former 
vein. The arculus Is therefore only an anterior orcwJttat, the posterior portion 
(l.e, basal side of dlscoidal cell) being absent. 

The DUcoidal Cell (Text-figs. 1, 2. dc). This is entirely open basally, but Is 
closed dlstally by the dlscoidal cross-vein idv). The dlscoidal cell In the forewing 
is widest distally owing to the greater curvature of Its posterior side, Cu,, compared 
with its anterior side* MA. In the hindwing (Text-fig. 2), although the dlscoidal 
c<*n is not completely preserved. It can be seen that it must be more rectangular 
distally owing to the greater obliquity of MA. 

Celia in the culHtal apace. It will be seen (Text-fig. 1) that the basilar or 
median space is devoid of cross-veins from base right up to the dlscoidal cross- 
vein (dv). The cubital space, however, possesses four basal cross-veins descending 
obliquely from Cu^ to lA between the base and the humps of these veins. A little 
distad from the fourth of these veins there is a strong cross-vein arising from 
the lop of the hump of lA and slanting upwards and outwards to end on Cu^ Just 
beyond the top of its hump. This cross-vein forms with its two connected main 
veins and the fourth of the oblique cubital cross-veins already mentioned a 
trapezoidal figure, the pre(]uadrangle (pq). Next to this conies the elongated 
and much curved subquadrangle (sq), a cell of great importance in the further 
evolution of this portion of the Odonate wing. 

The number of cellules in the part of the forewing preserved is approximately 
two hundred, indicating that the wing had altogether about tw’o hundred and fifty 
cellules in it. This is apparently somewhat in advance of the wing of Pholidoptilojit 
and very greatly in advance of the wing of OUaxhu ura, which had less than sixty. 

Type.— Holotypt\ Specimen S 343, A, B and C: A, obverse impression of fore- 
wing and small portion of hindwing, with apex to left; B, basal half of reverse 
impression of same; C, anterior portion of distal half of reverse Impression of 
same. 

Locality: Warner^s Bay, Lake Macquarie, N.S.W. Found by Mr. Malcolm 
Stanley, 2nd April, 1935, in a rather large lump of hard pale grey shale having 
somewhat conchoidal fracture. In the same piece of rock were found part of 
a leaf of Oloaaoptcria and a leaf-scale of same. 

Al'tlNlTlES OP THE OKNUH POLY'TAXINKUIIA. 

The only genus with which the new fossil shows any close affinity Is 
Pholidoptilon Zalessky (1932) from the Upper Permian (Kazanian) of Russia. 
Pliolidoptilon differs from Polytaxineura in having much fewer antenodals, those 
of the first series numbering only thirteen, while those of the second (possibly 
incomplete) are shown as only seven in Zalessky’s figure (l.c., p. 717). The 
precostal coriaceous area is present in Pholidoptilon, but is strongly humped. The 
first antenodal, complete as In Polptaxineurat is more oblique, suggesting the 
brace-vein of recent Plectoptera. Pholidoptilon agrees with Ditaxineura in 
possessing no poatnodals at all and with Polytaxineura in having the costal and 
radial spaces very narrow. The nodus resembles that of Polytaxineura, but with 
the upper arm of the nodal fork much shorter. The pterostlgma is preserved as a 
very narrow, elongated, chitlnlzed cell only about two cellules' distance from the 
nodus. As in Polytaxineurat arises from below 8n. 

Pholidoptilon has the basilar space and arculus very much as In Polytaxineura, 
but the humps of Cu^, and lA are less marked, and Cu« runs parallel with MA 
as far as the dlscoidal cross-vein, so that the dlscoidal cell Is an elongated 
rectangle with the basal side open. The cubital space has a single cross-vein, 
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slightly oblique, followed by a much more oblique one forming a triangle in the 
place of the prequadrangle of Polytaxineura. Zalessky has Jumped to the conclusion 
that this triangle 1 b homologous with the triangle of Anisoptera. and has explained 
the line of evolution of this cell from Pholidoptilon to Anisoptera along one 
developmental series, and to Zygoptera along another. The result is that he 
makes the supratriangle of Anisoptera homologous with the quadrilateral or 
discoidal cell of Zygoptera, moving the low-triangle (i.e., the prequad¬ 

rangle of jPolptaapineura) gradually forward until it comes beneath the discoidal 
cell. 

No student of Odonata could possibly accept this explanation, which contro¬ 
verts the basic work of Needham (1903) on this important phase of venational 
evolution in Odonata. 

We have only to turn to the hindwing of such a genus as Liassophlebia Till. 
(1926, p. 15, hg. 4) to see the falsity of Zalessky's argument. In this wing, the 
discoidal cell is already practically a pentagon and only requires the development 
of a longitudinal cross-vein strut to divide it Into triangle-plus-supratriangle, 
exactly along the lines predicted by Needham (1903) in his classical memoir, 
WTJtten long before this genus was discovered. Further, Zalessky has to suppress 
his triangle entirely in order to bring the Zygoptera Into his scheme of evolution. 
But one could not suppose that a cellule that, on his own argument, was to 
prove BO important in the scheme of evolution of the Anisoptera, would be entirely 
eliminated in the other recent Suborder. 

Zalessky placed Pholidoptilon In a new Order, Permodonata, which he claims 
to be the real ancestor of all recent Odonata. However, when we come to discuss 
OtfuiTiweura Till., it will readily be seen that the “Order" Permodonata is nothing 
more than the Suborder Protanlaoptera, erected previously (1931) by F. M. 
Carpenter to contain this latter genus. 

Polytaxineura shows distinct affinities (though more distant than with 
Pholidoptilon) with Bitaxineura in a number of points of very great Importance, 
viz., the presence of the precostal coriaceous area, the completeness of the oblique 
first antenodal, the absence or paucity of postnodals* with narrowing of costal 
and radial spaces beyond the nodus, the origin of R*,a at the subnodus, the very 
gentle divergence of Us ^-MA at the arculus, the form of the discoidal cell, the 
humped curvature of Cu* and lA below the arculus and the presence of a long, 
curved subquadrangle. 

Ditaxineura is more primitive than Polytaxineura in the smaller number of 
antenodals, in the complete absence of postnodals, in the less perfectly formed 
nodus and subnodus, in the presence of a short basal remnant of CUi and in the 
very weak formation of the prequadrangle; also, most probably. In the weaker 
development of the supplement below lA. Ditaxineura may be somewhat in 
advance of Polytaxineura In the highly specialized form of the pterostigma, and is 
certainly so In the very regular arrangement of the cross-veins in two gradate 
series In the distal half of the wing. This latter character, recalling the similar 
arrangement in the Planipennian family Chrysopidae, is, as far as 1 kUow, unique 
in the Order Odonata. 

TuE SuBORUER PaOTANiaOPTEttA, 

It is now evident that Carpenter's Suborder Protanlsoptera must stand, and 
that it should include the three Permian genera Ditaxineura Till., Potyt^neura^ 
n.g., and Pholidoptilon Zalessky, and possibly PermaeBchna Martynov also. 
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The Suborder should be defined as follows: 

Odonata with non-petiolate wings, the forewlng being slightly longer and 
narrower than the hind. Precostal coriaceous area present. A true nodus formed 
at a point beyond half-way along the costa, with a distinct break or bend of the 
costa at the nodus. Antenodals of both series present; postnodals absent or very 
few, Arculus formation very weak, no posterior arculus present. Discoldal cell 
open basully, closed distally by the dtscoidal vein (dt>). A long, curved subauad- 
rangle present. Cuj, and lA both curved upwards in a humped manner below 
arculus. * 

Two families can now be defined within the Suborder, as follows: 

Family 1. Ditaxineuridae. —Basal remnant of CUi present. Nodus and sub¬ 
nodus incompletely formed. Few antenodals present; postnodals entirely 
absent. Pterostigma much swollen, projecting across radial space almost 
as far as R,. Prequadi'angle merely an unspecialized space between 
two cross-veins. Cross-veins in distal part of wing arranged in two 
gradate series. 

Genus Diiaxinf^ura Till. Lower Permian of Kansas. 

Family 2, Poi.yxAXi^Ei uiOAE, —Basal remnant of CUj absent. Nodus and 
subnodus completely formed and in line. Numerous antenodals present; 
postnodals absent or very few. Pterostigma probably swollen. Prequad¬ 
rangle a specialized cell, either trapezoidal or triangular in shape. 
Cellules and cross-veins much more numerous than in the previous family, 
but without the specialized arrangement of cross-veins into two gradate 
series in the distal part of the wing. 

Genera, n.g., Pholutoptilon M.D. Zalessky, and possibly 

also the imperfectly known Permaf itchna Martynov (1931). 

Zalessky did not define a family for his genus PhoHdoptilon. As the new 
genus Polytaxinelira appears to be much better preserved. It seems advisable to 
name the new family aftei* it rather than after the older but less perfectly known 
genus. If Pertiiaesvhna Mart, belongs to this family, the name must be changed 
to Permaeschnidae Mart. 

It will be seen that the Ditaxineuridae foreshadow the Libelluloldea amongst 
the true Anisoptera, while the Polytaxineuridae foreshadow the Aeschnoidea. Jt 
Is quite possible that the Ditaxineuridae may prove eventually to be the actual 
ancestors of the Libelluloidea, giving origin directly to primitive types of 
Corduliidae, such as (7ordiilephya, But it appears more likely, on present evidence, 
that the Libelluloidea are a side-branch from the older Aeschnold complex, and 
therefore not earlier than Jurassic in geological age. The Polytaxlneurldae appear 
to me to lie In the direct ancestral line of the Anlsozygoptera, from which the 
Aeschnoidea, and therefore most probably the whole of the Anisoptera, were 
derived in Upper Trlassic times, the evolutionary connection being with the 
Llassogomphidae In the Anlsozygoptera and the Petaluridae (more especially 
Tttchopteryglnae) in the Aeschnoidea. 

Looking backwards geologically, it now aplJears possible that the Meganeuridae 
may have been the group with which the Protunlsoptera have the closest afilnlty. 
Martynov's separation of this family (1932) Into a distinct Suborder 
MeganlBoptera would appear to be justified on the single but very important 
character of the complete absence of a nodus. In other characters the 
Meganisoptera stand much closer to the Frotanisoptera than would appear evident 
on a cursory inspection; notably in the weak arculus^formation and the humped 
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curvature of Cu, and lA below the arculus. The more specialised types found in 
the ProtanlBoptera have evidently been evolved from a small ancestor with very 
weak cellule-formation and without any true nodus. Such an ancestor would have 
to be classlfled within the Meganisoptera, but not within the Meganeuridae. 

The Meganeuridae themselves, though existing in the Upper Carbon if ex’ous 
and Lower Permian, stand far in advance of the true Protodonata (Profaprion, 
CalvertiellUy CockerelHella, etc.), in which the general scheme of venation is much 
more complete and more closely approaches that ot the Palaeodlctyoptera. In 
the Meganeuridae, as I have previously shown (Tillyard, 1925a), the original 
main veins MP and Cu^ are in process of suppression, and only short basal 
lemnants of these veins at the most are still jxreserved; whereas in the true 
protodonata both of these veins remain complete. 

I am still unable to satisfy myself that any ancient type lying within the 
Odonatoid Complex ever possessed more than one true anal vein, viz., lA, This 
character is shared with the Order Megasecoptera, as is also another of great 
Importance, viz., the serrated costa. Therefore I must still maintain that we 
should look for the original ancestor of the whole Odonatoid Complex within the 
Order Megasecoptera, and not within the Order Palaeodlctyoptera, where the anal 
venation was complete. As the oldest types within the Odonatoid Complex all 
possess a precostal coriaceous area, we should search for an ancestral form in 
which this character also appears. Such a form is Brodwa^ which stands at the 
very base of the Order Megasecoptera, and in which also, as we are fortunate to be 
able to know, tJie wing-sheaths of the larva stood upright above the body, thus 
giving a possible starting-point for the peculiar arrangement in the larvae of 
Odona^. where the sheath of the hindwing comes to overlie that of the fore. 

The discovery of the complete wing of Ditajnru^iira made it necessary, as 
Carpenter rightly pointed out (1931, p. 136) to abandon my original claim that the 
Anlsozygoptera ai*o8e from a Zygopterous or Frotozygopterous ancestor, and to 
accept instead the hypothesis offered by Carpenter that the Anlsozygoptera were 
directly descended from the Protanlsoptera. 1 think that the discovery of the new 
genus Polytdii^ineura further strengthens this position. We now see that the 
Protanlsoptera stand to recent Anisoptera much as the Marsupials do to Placental 
Mammals; they are not direct ancestors, but they foreshadow the main types which 
were destined to be developed, much later, out of the Anlsozygoptera. The 
Dltaxineurldae are definitely **CorduUold’' in venational structure, the 
Folytaxineuridae ‘^Aeschnoid**. The true origin of the great Libelluloid Complex 
still remains to be worked out. 

OUONATA INCKBTAK SfiDlS. 

Genus ANtiTAXmEUKA, n.g. Text-fig. 4. 

Wing of fairly large size, with nodus perfectly formed, the upper arm of the 
nodal fork (Sc) short and quite strongly upturned at an angle of about 30to 
costal margin; the lower arm arching strongly downwards to meet Ri nearly 
at right-angles and continuing across it as the subnodus (;(?») at right«anglea 
to Ri. A complete series of antenodala present between C and Sc, but none in 
the subcostal space as far as it is preserved. One postnodal before pterostlgma; 
the latter rather close to nodus, strongly chitinized, with its basal side oblique; 
in shape it is swollen, apparently much as in Ditaxineurat and projects downwards 
nearly to Eg, to which it is connected by a cross-vein. Eadial space completely 
free of cross-veins as far as it is preserved, except for this hypostlgmatic vein 
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At subnodus. Rs appears to bend downwards at a slight angle, but this 
may be due to fracture of the vein. Just before the level of Sn, Rs is supported 
by a long strut below it. slanting obliquely downwards and backwards, and there 
is another similar strut, slightly curved, one cellule's length diatad from this; 
wheie this second strut drops from Rs two longitudinal veins can be seen, 
almost lying on top of one another, while a third, much broken, passes obliquely 
downwards and forwards. The two contiguous longitudinal veins, one of which 
must certainly be either Hs or Ri,^#, run together to a point just ,below the level 
of the beginning of the pterostigma, where the uppermost of them forks. Assuming 
Uie two branches to be Ra and R*, the upper, R,, now converges strongly towards 
the pterostigma as far as the cross-vein hsv. where it bends to run parallel to 
and just below R,. The lower branch, R^, turns obliquely downwards until it meets 
a cross-vein, when it also runs parallel to R# and very soon gives off a posterior 
branch. 

Genotype, Antitaxineum anomalaf n. sp. 

Horizon: Upper Permian of Warner's Bay, New South Wales. 

As the above combination of characters should suffice to enable this genus to 
be recognized when more complete fragments of the wings may happen to be 
found, I have decided to define It on the very marked characters of the nodal 
and pteroBtigmutlc regions. The genus is evidently allied to Ditaxincura and 
Polytaxinrura, but cannot be placed in the same family with either of them. In 
the highly specialized form of the nodus, it stands well in advance of any 
Palaeozoic type yet discovet^ed. The pterostigma, as far as It Is preserved, is of 
the Ditaxineurid form, but is preceded by a single postnodal. Evidently the 
origin of R,,* lies distud from the subnodus, but the fracturing of the main veins 
in this region forbids us to draw any very definite conclusions as to the course 
of the branches of Rs. The curious oblique struts below Rs on either side of the 
subnodus are very peculiar, but it should be noted that the Llaasic genus 
Lial^.sophleh^a Till. (1925^), belonging to the Suborder Anisozygoptera, possesses 
two similarly directed struts much further apart in the same region. One would 
not be surprised to find that Aniitaxineura was a true member of this Suborder. 

Antitaxineuua ANOMiVrA, n. sp. Text-fig. 4. 

Length of wing-fragment, 14 mm. Length from base of fragment to nodus, 
approximately 7 mm.; from nodus to distal fracture of pterostigma, also 
approximately 7 mm. 

The specimen represents portion of the obverse impression of a left wing. 
Four antenodals are clearly preserved, the two most distal ones being closer 
together than the others. The single postnodal is oblique, as is also the basal 
side of the pterostigma. All the veins and cross-veins appear to be surrounded 



Text-fig. 4.— anomala, n.g. et sp. Order Odonata, inoertae 
itffdU. Fragment showing portion of anterior part of wing with nodua tittering 
as in Text-fig. 1. Apex to left, (x 6*7.) 
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with a band of dark pigment; but this is most noticeable along Ri and Rs beyond 
the nodus* where the pigment spreads out considerably on either side of the actual 
vein. The postnodal cross-vein Is also strongly pigmented, and the nodal area and 
pterostlgma are widely pigmented, especially the region of the subnodus. 

The reverse impression is also preserved, but is only 8 mm. long, most of this 
belonging to the portion beyond the nodus. The postnodal and pterostlgmatlc 
region are better preserved in this than in the obverse, as Is also the distal 
oblique strut Ijelow Rs. 

Type.—Holotype, Specimen P127, A and B: A, obverse Impression; B, reverse 
impression. 

Locallty.—Found by Mr. T. H. Pincombe in a piece of hard, medium grey 
shale from Warner's Bay in 1931. 

Possibly belonging to this species is another specimen (P128) of the basal 
portion of the posterior margin of a large Odonate wing with the series of cellules 
just above it. This wing evidently became partly disintegrated and longitudinally 
folded during the process of fossllization, for most of the main veins can be seen 
lying upon or slightly across one another. The only clear impression that one 
can get is of the single series of postcubltal cellules of typical Odonate form 
which evidently intervened between lA and the posterior margin. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank Mr. Walter James, Division of Economic 
Entomology, C.S.I.R., Canberra, for the excellent photographs shown in Plate xil. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE Xil. 

Fig*. l-3.—Polytaxineura Hanleyi, n.g. et dp. Order Od.mata, Suborder Protanlaoptera, 
family I'olytaxinourldae, n. fam. 

1.—Obverse impression of forewlng and small portion of hindwing lying just below 
it, 2.—Heverse ImpreBslon of basal portion of sanje. 3 .—Reverse impression of an 
apical fragment of same, showing nodal region. This fragment fits on to the broken 
distal portion of fig. 2. (All figures x 2J.) (Photos by W. James Canberra ) 
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THE OUDRA PERLABIA OR BTONE^FLlRB. 

By R. J. Tillyaro, M.A., Sc.D., B.Sc., P.R.S., etc. 

(Plate xU, flgs. 4*5; six Text-figures.) 

(Head 30th October, 11135.] 

Until recently, the Stone-flies (Order Perlaria) were not known from any 
geological strata older than the Jurassic. But a more primitive, ancestral Order, 
the Protoperlaria, was the dominant type of insect in the Lower Permian beds of 
Kansas and also in beds of the same age In Russia. Therefore it is evident that, 
somewhere between the Lower Permian and the Jurassic, true Perlaria must have 
been evolved. In view of the fact that the Australian fauna contains only archaic 
remnants of this Order, there was a reasonable chance that such forms might be 
discovered In the Upper Permian beds of New South Wales. This has now proved 
to be the case. Last year, Mr. T. H. Pincombe made the first discovery, in the 
form of the greater part of the abdomen of a Perlarlan larva, with the two long 
cerci attached. More recently, in going through some material found by Rev. 
A. J. Barrett In 1931, 1 came across portion of a rather large wing which 1 had 
classified provisionally as *‘Neuropterold”. It was possible to uncover this 
specimen further, with the result that the two series of cross-veins, the medlo- 
cubitals and intercubitals, characteristic of the Order Perlaria, were disclosed in 
their entirety, and the wing was seen to be definitely that of a true Perlarlan. 

It is interesting to note that the larval remains, though incomplete, can be 
definitely correlated with the fossil wing, and most probably belong to the same 
species. This conclusion is made possible because both the wing and the larval 
abdomen come very close to an existing Australian genus, Stenoperlat belonging to 
the archaic family Eustheniidae. Yet, in view of the wide differences between 
the Protoperlaria of the Lower Permian and the descendant Order Perlaria, he 
would have been a bold man who would have dared to prophesy that the family 
Eustheniidae extended back as early as the UPi>er Permian. 

The Australian stone-fly fauna consists of only four families, of which three 
are definitely ancient types, while the fourth consists of a generalized remnant of 
a more specialized family, the Nemouridae. The three archaic families are the 
Austroperlidae, confined to Eastern Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand, the 
Eustheniidae, found in these same regions together with Southern Chile and 
Patagonia, and the Leptoperlidae, with a simlllar distribution, but extending more 
widely in South America and also reaching to Western Australia. A study of 
their distribution indicates with reasonable certainty that all three families arose 
in or near Australia, or, more correctly, Euronotia, inclusive of Antarctica, to 
which it was joined in Permian times. They are all cold-climate groups, but can 
be graded in a descending series, the larvae of Austroperlidae occurring only in 
very cold waters, those of the Eustheniidae favouring from very cold to cold 
waters, and thus extending as far as some mountain streams In Queensland, while 
those of the Leptoperlidae have a wider range of tolerancH), and can stand streams 
from very cold to only moderate coldness; these also require, for certain species, 
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less movtfment of the water than the others. Comparative morphology Indicates 
that the Austroperlidae (Text-flg. 3) are the oldest group of the three. This is 
best seen In the larvae, in which no special external gills are developed. But the 
cercl are greatly shortened, and the adult stone-fly has, besides, certain 
specializations in the wing-venation, notably the perpendicular series of costal 
velnleU In the forewing, and the thickening of the second interanal cross-vein 
in the same wing. 

The JSustheniidae (Text-flgs, 2, 6) are a very ancient group, but have a 
specialized, predatory larva, extremely active, and provided with live or six 
paired, filiform gills at the sides of the flrsi five or six abdominal segments 
respectively. The cercl are not reduced. The general venational scheme Is 
greatly enriched by extra branches of the main veins and by numerous cross- 
veins. The most striking specialization is the closure of the re-entrunt angle 
between the anal fan and the vest of the hindwing, so that this exceptionally 
broad wing forms a single wide curve or sweep from apex to base posteriorly. 
It is not possible to derive the Eusthenlidae from the Austroperlidae, but only 
from some older ancestor resembling them generally, but without the shortened 
cerci or the venational specializations mentioned. 

The Leptoperlidae (Text-fig. 4) are, on the whole, smaller forms, but some 
genera are of large size and approach the Eustheniidae In appearance. They have 
sluggish larvae furnished with a rosette of gills around the anus. The adults 
have the cerci nnshortened and the venational scheme very generalized, except 
for the narrowing of the basal portion of the forewing. Costal velnlets are 
generally not developed, and there is some fusion of the anal veins In the 
forewing. 

In the present paper, the new fossil form will be compared with selected 
archaic genera from all three families, and the fossil larva will be shown to agree 
very closely with that of the genus Stenoperla. As the fossil wing also comes 
very close to that genus. I have no hesitation in classifying the new forms in the 
existing family Eustheniidae. 

It may here be noted that we have now recorded ancient forms of both 
Odonata and Perlarla from the Upper Permian beds of New South Wales. In 
view of the tact that the Australian Mayfly fauna contains a complex of genera 
as ancient as any in the world, one may hazard the prophecy that It should not 
be long before the third archaic aquatic Order of Insects, the Mayflies, will be 
found to have existed also in these beds, and I would be inclined to think that 
whatever Upper Permian genus may be found will almost certainly be closely 
related to TaHmaiiophlebiat of the archaic family Siphlonuridae. 

In describing this fossil wing, the notation CuA and CuP will be used for 
the anterior (convex) cubitus and the posterior (concave) cubitus respectively. 
The anterior (convex) media will be termed MA; the posterior (concave) media, 
MP, is absent In all Perlarla, but appears in the Protoperlarla as a partially 
atrophied vein. 

Family Eosthrniiuak. 

Genus STKWoPEaLTPiuM, n,g. PI. xll, flgs. 4. 5; Text-flgs. 1, 6. 

Closely allied to the existing genus Stenoperla McL. 

Forewing very narrow, being about four times as long as wide, but not 
particularly narrowed basally. Sc rather short, ending a little beyond half-way 
In a short fork connecting with both C and R,. Costal velnlets only moderately 
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weH developed. Kadlus strongly built, close to Sc, very slightly curved, 
branched dis tally in the pterostigmatic area, which is well developed. 
Hs arising at about one-fourth, leaving U at a very gentle angle, and 
having a descending series of four pectinate branches distally. MA two- 
branched, forking just before half-way, the anterior branch curving somewhat 
upwards towards Rs and then diverging from it again; the posterior branch 
continues the line of the main stem almost straight. CuA a strong vein, divided 
Into three distally; of these, the first two branches, CuAi, CuAj., are anterior and 
arise by a common stem, while the most posterior branch (OuAg) continues the 
line of the main vein directly to the wing-niargin. CuP fairly strong, curving 
concavely to CuA, unbranched. Base of wing, anal area and apex missing; 
these have been restored by doited lines in Text-figure 1. In the cross-vein 
system, the radial cell has only one cross-vein near middle of wing and two or 
three distally; the radio-median cell is devoid of cross-veins from base to just 
beyond middle of wing. The distal half of the wing is only moderately supplied 
with cross-veins, mostly very weakly chltinized. The ntedio-cubital series Is 
weakly formed, and apparently consists of only three cross-veins. The inter- 
cubital series is well formed, consisting of six cross-veins. 

Genotype, ^^tn^ope 1 H(iium perrniunumf n, sp. 

Horizon: Upper Permian of Warner's Bay, N.S.W. 

STKWOPKUUmtTM rKKMIANUM, u. 8p. PI. xii, fig. 4; Text-figs. 1, 6. 

Foreiving: Length of fragment 22*5 mm., indicating a total length for the 
complete wing of about 27-7 mm. Breadth 6*3 mm. 

The obverse Impression lies with its apex to the left; It is preserved from 
the pterostigmatic region (extreme apex missing) back to within a fifth or less 
of the base. The preserved part includes all the main venational structures 
except the primary fork of Cu (which is just missing) and the whole of the anal 
area and veins. The costal und pterostigmatic velnlets are strongly chltlnized; 
the basal portions of Sc and MA, the extreme base of Ks, its distal portion and 
branches, and the whole of Hi are strongly formed, and so is the main stem of 
CuA. Cross-veins in the spaces between Ha and CuA are mostly weakly formed, 
except the medJo-oubltul series, wliich is fairly strong; in this particular fossil, 
there are two forked cross-veins, viz., rm (partly displaced by a local break in 
the rock) and the third raedio-cubltal, rncu*; the former is Y-shaped and the 
latter In the form of an Inverted Y; these, however, are to be regarded as only 
individual peculiarities and not as specific. 

There is a definite colour-pattern visible on the fossil wing, consisting of 
alternating, irregular areas of light and dark pigmentation, together with shading 
along the main veins, suggestive of the colour-scheme in many recent forms, 6.g., 
some of the New Zealand Leptoperlidae. Deep pigmentation occurs around the 
end of Sc and the interradial cross-vein ir, just below it; along especially 
distally, and around the pterostigmatic velnlets, spreading out triangularly; 
also around the distal branches of Rs, less noticeably, and a large, somewhat 
SQuarish patch between CuAi and CuA,. The basal portions of Sc and H are 
also strongly pigmented, and an area of medium shading occurs across the wing 
in the region of the fiiat and second inedio-cubitals, extending right down to CuP. 
A similar but larger area of medium shading passes in an indistinct band right 
aerosa the middle of the wing and encloses the two darker areas around ir and 
between CuA, and CuA«, 

H 
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Type.— Holotype foreunng, obveres, Specimen No. B.77a, and reverse, 
Specimen B.77b (the latter very Incomplete, showing only about one-half of 
Sc and Ri, with the basal portion of Rs and MA). 

Discovered by Rev, A. J. Barrett at Warner’s Bay In 1931. 

Larva of Stenopeklidium sp. Text-flg. 6. 

Specimen A,73, discovered by Mr. T. H. Plncombe in December, 1938, at 
Warner’s Bay, shows the last seven segments of the abdomen of a Eustheniid 
larva, together with the two cerci almost complete. Total length of preserved 
part of abdomen 3*8 mm„ of cerci 4*0 mm., representing a length for the complete 
specimen of about 13 mm., including cerci. Breadth of abdomen at fifth segment, 
2*0 mm. 

The abdomen is rather broad and somewhat flattened, as is usual In 
Eustheniid larvae. The most anterior segment visible is the fourth, which 
Is Incomplete along Its anterior border. The fifth and sixth segments are about 
equally wide, and thereafter the abdomen tapers posteriorly to the tenth segment. 
AH the segments except the tenth have the postero-lateral margins angulated. 
The specimen appears to be resting not quite horizontally on the rock and Is 
curved towards the left; on the left side, it Is possible to distinguish a finely 
denticulate lateral margin on segments 4 to 9. The last five segments are 
evidently without gills; hut definite signs of the presence of paired lateral gills 
on segment 5 are to be seen, that on the right being a short, stumpy process 
with distinct monillform annulations, that on the left apparently a small portion 
of a similar gill, broken off. On the fourth segment, the slight prolongation 
of the postero-lateral margins also suggests the presence of gills, but all except 
their basal parts are either broken off or turned in under the abdomen. 

The cerci are about as long as the preserved portion of the abdomen; they 
are separated at bases by a space about equal to their width. The right cercus 
appears to be complete as to length, but is broken away In two places along its 
edges; the left cercus Is quite complete except for a short portion missing 
apically. Nineteen segments can be counted on the right cercus, but the 
segmentation is very indistinct basally. Each cercus is widest basally and 
tapers gradually to its apex; the basal segments are the shortest, and the segments 
lengthen gradually to the apex. Some of the divisions are more marked than 
others (see Plate xil, fig. 6), suggesting that there were rings of pigmentation 
at these points. 

Type.^Bolotppe, Specimen No, A.73. Dated “10.12.33*’ by T. H. Plncombe, on 
back. 

This larval abdomen may with fair certainty be referred to the genus 
Stenoperlidiumt since it differs little from the abdomen of a larva of the existing 
genus Stenoperla McL. If it belongs to the species B. permianum^ n. sp., as 
is reasonably probable, then it cannot be a fully grown larva, since its else is 
too small. In the absence of the thorax and wing-sheaths, this point cannot be 
determined. 

In order that the close resemblance between the larvae of Btenoperlidium and 
Btenoperla may be noted, a preparation In 10% KOH was made of the last seven 
abdominal segments and cerci of a larva of Btenopt^la prasina (Newm.) from 
New Zealand (Text-fig. 6). Allowing for the extension of the segments after 
maceration, so that the soft sutural areas are fully shown (only partly visible 
in the fussll), the re.semblance is remarkably close. It should also be borne in 
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Text-ftg. 1.—Stcnopcr/idiutH pertniatinm, n.g. et »p. Order PeHaria, Family 
Euethenlidae. Upper Permian of Warner'a Bay. N.S.W. Forewlng, restored 
and with apex to right. The parts missing in the actual fossil (Plate xil, flg. 4) 
arc indicated by dotted lines. Colour^patiorn omitted. Total length, about 
27*7 mm. 

Text-fig. 2.“*gtenoperIa pra$ina (Newm,). Family Kusthcniidae. Forewlng. 
Xiength 24 mm, Recent, New Zealand. 

Text-fig. H .—Austroperln oprcnr (Newm.). Family Austro perl idae. Pore* 
wing, I^ength 12 mm. Recent, New Zealand. 

Text-fig. 4 ,^—Trinotoperln auatralis Till. Family Leptoperlldao. Forewlng. 
Ltength 16 mm. Heccnti Eastern Australia. 

Text-fig. 6.—g^enoperlidtium sp. Order Perlarla, Family Eusthenlidae. 
Abdomen and card of larva. Actual length, including cercl, 7*8 mm. 

Text-fig. 6.—"8tenopcrIa pmsMa (Newm.). Family Eusthenlidae. Last seven 
segments of abdomen, with cerci. 10% KOH preparation. Recent, New Zealand. 
Actual length, Including oercl, 28 mm. 
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mind that It is only in the subfamily Stenopeiiinae of the family Eusthenildae 
(including only two genera, Stenopei^la McL. from Australia and New Zealand, 
and Diowiphipnoa Gerst. from South America) that the larva posBesses five pairs 
of gills on the first five segments, respectively, of the abdomen. In aU other 
genera of this family there are six pairs of gills, on the first six segments of 
the abdomen respectively. 


AJS^nities of the Fossils, 

While it seems quite clear that both the forewlng and the larval abdomen 
above described may be placed as directly ancestral to the existing genus 
Stenoperlat and therefore to the family Kiisthenfidae as a whole (since the 
genus Stenoperla Is admittedly the most archaic existing type within the family), 
it appears advisable to compare the new fossil wing with an archaic type within 
each of the three families Eusthenildae, Austroperlidae and Leptoperlidae. I have 
therefore figured the forewlng venations of Stenoperla prasina (Newm.) 
(Text-fig. 2), Austroperla cyrene (Newm.) (Text-fig. 3), and Trinotoperla australis 
TUI. (Text-fig. 4) for comparison. 

The principal differences between 8tcnop€7'U(liuni, n.g,, and Stenoperla McL. 
would appear to be in the shape of the wing, which is broadest before half-way in 
the fossil genus, but definitely after half-way in Stenoperla. and in the greater 
development of the cross-vein system In the recent genus. We should note, 
in particular, the closer and more regular arrangement of the distal cross-veins 
in Stenoperla, and the much larger number of cross-veins in both medio-cubital 
and intercubltal series. 

Some specimens of S, prasina have a more complete series of costal velnlets 
than that shown in Text-figure 2, thus approaching quite close to Strnoperlidium 
in this respect. The ending of Sc by a sharp bend towards Ri and then a sudden 
upward curve to 0 is a specific character of S, prasina only. In the Australian 
species S, australis Till., Sc ends as in the fossil. But this species is usually 
very heavily veined and does not, in some ways, afford as good a comparison 
with the fossil as does S. prasina. S. austt^alis agrees with the foasU more 
closely than S. prasina in the mode of origin of Rs, which is leas abrupt and also 
somewhat nearer the base than in S. prasina. ISoth species of Stenoperla differ 
from the fossil in having Sc and K closer together and less strongly formed, 
and also in having the pterostlgmatic area narrower than In the fossil. In 
S. australis, there are usually cross-veins developed in the radio-median space 
before the primary fork of MA, while CuP is stralghter, nearer to CuA and 
lies more definitely in a straight furrow. Both species of Stenoperla agree with 
the fossil in the upward arching of the anterior branch of MA and in the 
continuity of the posterior branch with the main stem. They also agree in the 
type of branching of CuA, though there are usually four branches instead of 
three, the extra one being formed by forking of CuA«. This, however, is not a 
constant character. As the humeral velnlet la present in all Eusthenildae, it 
has been restored in the fossil in Text-figure 1. 

It comes as a great surprise, in view of our knowledge of the Lower Permian 
Order Protoperlarla, that this Upper Permian fossil should stand so definitely 
within the family Eusthenildae and so extremely close to the existing genus 
Stenoperla. 

There is no other Order known in which the resemblance between Upper 
Permian and recent forms is so close, except, indeed, it be so in the Cockroaches, 
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which were absent from Australia at that period, probably owing to the extremely 
coli^ climate. In the Odonata, not even the existing Suborders Anlsoptera and 
Zygoptera had been formed. In the Neuroptera, it is true, forms closely allied 
to the Ithonldae, Psychopsidae and other archaic families have been found; but 
not one of them cornea as close to Its descendant form as does Stenoperlidium 
to Stmoprrla. The same is true for the Orders Mecoptera, Copeognatha and 
Hemiptera. Thus we must conclude that the Perlarla are a very ancient Order 
which, apparently, reached their dominant position as Protoperlaria in the Lower 
Permian, and thereafter degraded into a small, specialized remnant of cold-water 
forms—our present Order Perlarla. 

It does not appear necessary to go so deeply into details in comparing the 
venation of the new fossil with either that of Austroperla (Text-flg. 3) or 
Trinotopcrla (Text-flg. 4), since the differences are of family rank and therefore, 
presumably, well known to most students of the Order. The series of four 
figures of venations of forewings on p. 339, is instructive in showing the actual 
relationship of the new fossil to the three moat ancient types now existing 
within this Order, in the Australian region. 

We may, in conclusion, mention that iSfrnopcrlo McL. Is the only existing 
Australian genus of Eustheniiilae which has a dlatrlbution along the eastern 
coast-Ilne of Australia and also in New Zealand. Wherever there are fast 
running streams, and the water is cold enough, even right up into North 
Queensland, the genus has established Itself. Other Euatheniid genera are 
confined to Tasmania or to the alpine or suh-alpinc streams of Victoria and 
southern Now South Wales. Consequently, although we cannot be certain that 
other genera of Eusthcnlldae did not exist In Australia in the Upper Permian, 
they are not likely to be found in the lacustrine deposits around Newcastle, 
which were evidently not at a high elevation and not very far from the actual 
coast-line. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIl, FIGS. 4. B. 

Fig. 4,—Stflnop^jrHdium perwtonwni. n.g. et sp. Order rerlarla, Family Eustheniidao. 
Upper l*ermian of Warner’s Bay. Forewing, obverse Impression. (Aetual length. 
22>6 mm.) 

Pig. 5.—gfcnoperlidiuui ap. Order Pcrlaria, Family Euathentidao. Abdomen and 
cerci of larva. (Actual length, including ceref, 7*8 mm.). Upper Permian of Warner’s 
Bay, 
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1. Introduction. 

The present paper gives an account of the climate and flora of a restricted 
area in an arid district during a six-year period, 1925-1931. The area is the 
Koonamore Vegetation Reserve, the Arid Flora Research Station of the University 
of Adelaide, which Is situated about 4J miles S.W. of Koonamore Head Station. 
It lies about 40 miles N, of Yunta, a small townslilp on the Peterborough-Broken 
Hin Railway, in the North-East District of South Australia, at an altitude of 
about 650 feet. 

The primary object of the Reserve is to study the growth and regeneration 
of the arid floia In an area protected from grazing by stock and, as far as possible, 
from rabbits. Since the exploitation for pastoral purposes of the arid districts 
of Australia a far reaching change has occurred in the biota. The effect upon 
the indigenous flora has been particularly great in areas of heavy sheep concen¬ 
tration, leading, at times, to complete extinction of the shrub-steppe community. 
The area chosen for the Reserve at Koonamore was deliberately picked as being 
**the worst eaten-out portion of the paddock”. At the same time It was selected 
to show a variety of plant communities, including the scrub vegetation as well 
as the steppe flora. 

On this site a long-dated experiment was planned. 

The Reserve (Osborn, 1926), which comprises an area of some 1,260 acres, 
was enclosed by rabbit- and sheep-proof fencing in July, 1925. The lease was 
generously transferred to the University of Adelaide by the then owners of 
Koonamore, Messrs. Hamilton, Wilcox Ltd., towards the end of that year. In order 
to accommodate research workers, a three-roomed hut was built by the donors at 
the entrance to the Reserve. This hut was not ready for occupation until May, 
1926, when the 01*81 quadrats were set out upon the area. 

The original plan of operations involved quarterly visits to the Reserve by 
members of the Botanical Department, University of Adelaide. The visits were 
arranged for May and August, i.e. during the two short vacations, and December 
and March at the beginning and end of the long vacation. It was considered 
that a party of three or four observers could be relied upon at these times. When 
the first-named author transferred to Sydney at the end of 1927 the future of 
the Reserve seemed uncertain. However, the Council for Scientlflc and Industrial 
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Research made available a grants until June, 1931, enabling a field officer to be 
placed at the Reserve (from which base other research projects In the district 
were also conducted; Osborn, Wood and Paltridge, 1932). The original programme 
of work on the Reserve has been followed, and the results of five years’ regular 
observations are now presented. Although the experiment Is by no means 
completed, it is felt that the results already obtained are of sufficient Interest to 
justify their publication at this stage. The results fall under the headings, 
climatic data during a drought cycle, methods of study employed, general biological 
observations, relation of the fiora to climatic conditions, and the initial stages 
in regeneration of the perennial flora. 

The control of the Reserve has now reverted to the University of Adelaide, 
and regular, though less frequent, observations are being continued. 

2. Description of Reserve. 

The Reserve is situated on an elevated peneplain surrounded by low hills. 
These hllla are composed of Lower Pre-Cambrian gneisses and schists overlain by 
Upper Pre-Cambrian deposits consisting chiefly of quartzites and mudstones, 
penetrated in places by pegmatite dykes. 

The soils of the plains are derived from these rocks during an arid cycle 
of erosion. The chief agencies are water, during flood times, leading to a deposit 
of silt, and wind, leading to the formation of more or leas consolidated sand 
dunes. As a result of the interaction of these two agencies considerable variation 
in the soli may occur even in a small area, for such factors as the activity of 
watercourses and change in their beds have influenced the soil type considerably. 

Reference to the sketch map (Text*fig. 1) will show that the Reserve has an 
undulating surface. It consists of a complex system of low sandhills alternating 
with harder soil on the intervening flats. These fiats are a silty loam and subject 
to flooding in the centre and about the middle of the western side. Elsewhere 
they are of hard but coarser loam mingled with a good deal of nodular travertine 
llmestohe. On this latter soil type is develoxied the dwarf Chenopodlaceous 
shrub-steppe. 

At tbe time of its enclosure practically all the original perennial flora other 
than the tiees and tall shrubs had been destroyed. During a preliminary visit 
by one of us in August, 1925, possible sites for quadrats were located from the 
nature of the terrain und from the vestiges of the salt and blue bushes whose 
regeneration it was desired to study. These were the ten quadrats which have 
been charted regularly throughout the five years’ work covered by this paper. 
Their location and relation to vegetation types is seen from Text-figure 1. 

3. Soils. 

Four main soil types, or, more accurately, poll groups, have been recognized. 
These are tbe soils of the sandhlUs, the sand-plahis, the silty flats, and the shrub- 
steppes. 

These soils belong to Glinka’s ectodynamorphic division and to his fourth 
group, viz., soils formed under Insufficient moisture conditions. Soil analyses 
were given in our paper on 8tipa (1981) and are not repeated here. 


* My thanks are due to the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for the 
generous grant which enabled the Koonamore Investigations to be carried on upon an 
extended scale after my departure from Adelaide. 1 am also much Indebted to the 
Council of the University of Adolulde for allowing me facltUles for continued work at 
Koonamore after my appointment to Sydney.—T.G.B.O. 
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A. The Sandhill Soils, 

The sandhills cannot he regarded as forming a soil in the true sense of the 
word. Glinka states, “In deserts an energetic mechanical disintegration of rocks 
takes place producing a hne grained mass of earthy material which does not 
constitute a soil. The strong winds which predominate in desert regions blow 
the greater portion of this line grained material out of the desert into its border¬ 
land, leaving only coarser material behind. This consists of sand, gravel and 
stone fragments, and in places rocky ledges.” 

The sandhills in the north-east of South Australia are derived from two 
sources; from the denudation of the Pre-Cambrian hills in the south and from 
the denudation of the Cretaceous peneplain in the north. The sands, whether 
river-borne or wind-borne, drift here and there by the action of the winds, 
frequently forming ridges, usually with an east-west trend and generally 
separated from each other by clay pans. In other cases ridge formation occurs 
more rarely and a sand plain Is formed in which the sand covers silty or travertine 
limestone soils. 

In the sandhills the profile shows no change to a depth of 6 feet, and consists 
of a uniform buff-coloured coai'se sand. These sandhills carry typically Mulga 
(Acacirt (latwra), Wattle (Acacia liurkittii)^ and Turpentine {Eremophila Sturtii), 
with Stipa nitida and other shorter-lived annuals as a ground cover. 

On the sand-plains these species also occur, but other species are commonly 
present, depending on the depths of sand and the nature of the underlying soil. 

The remaining soil groups show the characteristic features of dry steppe 
soils in that the humus horizon of these soils (when one is recognizable at all) 
has no definite level. When present it is seen only In a thin layer on the surface. 
The carbonates of the alkaline earths, chiefly calcium carbonate and gypsum, are 
universal constituents of the profile of the loamy varieties, but the horizons In 
which they accumulate lie nearer to the surface as a rule than in soils of the 
Tschernosem group. Chlorides and sulphates have usually disappeared from the 
upper horizons. 

Of these soil types, two have Immature profiles—the silty soils and sand-plain 
solls—whllst the other, the saltbush soil, shows a mature profile. 

B. Sand-plain Soil Group, 

The sand-plain soils vary in profile according to the (presumed) gge of the 
soil and the nature of the material underlying the surface sand. 

Characteristic features of the country adjacent to and inside the Keaerve are 
monospecific communities of black oak (Ca«uarina lepidophloia), with Bassia 
unifiora as the accompanying underahrub. The soil profile in this society shows 
coarse sand to a depth of 5 feet, with layers of gypsum appearing first at a depth 
of about 3 feet. Frequently, owing to changes in the course of creeks or water¬ 
courses, finer soil material may be deposited on the sand and in this layer traver¬ 
tine limestone nodules and ironstone nodules may occur. When this is the case, 
other shrubs, and particularly Kochia sedifolia, may be present. A typical profile 
in Black Oak Creek, about half a mile south of the Heserve, illustrates this. 

0-2 feet silty loam with little nodular travertine limestone, chocolate coloured. 

2-ii feet sandy loam with river gravels. 

8-11 feet hard red clay with Ironstone nodules. 

The country around this carries Casuarina lepidophloia, Bassia unillora and 
Kochia sediiolia. In this soil the roots of Coswarino lepidophloia extend horizon¬ 
tally for some distance in the sandy loam and then run vertically into the clay. 
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Further south in the same river a more mature profile la seen, but showln^p 
a more varied history, which illustrates changes in river course and silt deposition. 
The profile is as follows: 

silty loam, no limestone- 
6"-2' 6"" solid llmostone crust, 

2" sand-silt matrix with clay pockets and little lateritic ironstone. 

8' -10' red clay with ironstone. 

10'-11' sand with river gravels. 

11'-15' red clay. 

Throughout this profile gypsum hands are developed at Intervals from 4-lB 

feet. 

This soil carries Casuarina lepidophXoiaf and in addition shrubs such as 
Heterodendrou oteaefolium, Pholidiu scoparia. Cassia Siurtiit Cassia erermophila 
and Kochia sedifoHa. 

Frequently over these soils sand of aeolian origin is found to various depths, 
On such areas mulga (Acacia ancura) is found. 

The occurrence of bluebush (Kochia sedifolia) is bound up with the presence 
of limestone in the upper horizon and is probably correlated with the high lime 
content found In its ash (Wood, 192B). 

C. Silty Soil Type, 

The silty soils are found chiefly in the flood plains of water courses and in 
local depressions in which water accumulates and lies for some time. The silty 
layer is often of considerable depth (more than 5 ft.) and shows some signs of 
maturity in the accumulation of clay in lenticular pockets throughout the matrix 
In the B horizon. The matrix itself is huff-coloured and the pockets chocolate- 
brown. 

These flats, after rain, carry a wealth of ephemeral plants. Permanent plants 
are few, the cliief being the trees Heterodendron oleavfolium and Kremophila 
lonpifolia, Myopontm platycarpum. The shrubs Pholidia scoparia and Cassia 
Sturtii occur in the drier portions. Soils such as the above have a considerable 
amount of sand and do not crack on drying as do some of the silty-clay soils 
around freshwater lakes in the district. 

D. Shruh-Steppe Oroup. 

The soils belonging to the slirub-steppe group are typical of the more elevated 
plains and contain large quantities of limestone In the B horizon and are closely 
allied to the niallee soils of the wetter areas. These soils carry a shrubland of 
saltbush (Atriplex I'esicarium) or bluebushea (Kochia spp.). The considerable 
amount of silt that is always associated with the sand seems to Indicate that the 
soils were deposited on the flood plains of more ancient and extensive river 
systems of arid Australia. The plains are now above the level of the present 
watercourses and In their soils the travertlnt^ limestone has developed Ikter. 
A typical profile and analysis of this soil type was given by us (1931, p. 308). 

In these shrub-steppe soils the solid limestone crust is not a constant feature, 
the fraction with large limestone nodules giving place at greater depths to the 
smaller densely-packed nodules. 

The vegetation on this soil type within the 10-inch isohyet is characteristically 
a ChenopodlaceouB shrublandi but it may be modified In two ways. First, by the 
deposition of silt over the surface, such as occurs in times of flood and near hills 
and tn such cases Myoporum platycarpum, Cassia fiturtU, Pholidia scoparia and 
Heterodendron oteaefolium are found occasionally scattered throughout the shrub- 
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land. And secondly, when a layer of sand Is formed by drift over the surface, 
trees such as the Mulga and shrubs may be present along with the saltbushes 
and bluebushes. 

Chemical analyses of the upper horizon of these soils have already been 
published (Osborn and Wood, 1923, and Wood, 1926). The percentage of soluble 
salts is low, usually about 0*10%, the pH averages 7*70 and the water at saturation 
about 38%. 

It must be emphasized that although certain species are restricted to definite 
soil types, as for example Kochia sedifolia, the major factor determining 
distribution is the water relations of the soil rather than soil profile. The mulga 
{Acacia aneura) tends to dominance on both the rocky soils of the hills, also in 
the sandhills—both situations in which water tends to be conserved. Sandal-wood 
{Mpoporum platycarpum), Eremophila scoparia^ and Heterodendron oieaefolium, 
plants of the mallee districts, extend into the arid regions on soils of similar type 
in which moisture has been conserved by a sandy-silt mulch deeper than that 
found in the more typical shrub-steppe or mallee area itself. 



Text.flg, 1.—Sketch map of the Koonamore Vegetation Reserve based on a 
prismatic compass survey. The form lines represent approximately lO-foot 
intervals. The heavier first form line Is also a boundary between the sandy and 
loamy soil types. The position of the quadrat sysUms and transect lines within 
the Reserve is shown, also the various permanent photograph points (P.P.). The 
main vegetation types are Indicated on the map. Scale, X inch s 500 metres. 

J.Q.W. fsoit. 
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Kochia sedifoXia and AtripUx vesicariunv are the character plants on a soil 
which is Incapable of supporting any but an extremely drought-resistant 
vegetation. Kochia aedifoHa has a deep root system and apparently a need for 
limestone in the soil. Atriplax veHcarium, on the other hand, has a shallow root 
system; it is able to absorb water through its leaves from an atmosphere of 85% 
saturation and shows great resistance to drought, when it becomes defoliated 
(Osborn, Wood and Paltridge, 1932). Atriplex veaicarium^ however, because of 
its drought resistance, is not confined to one soil type but occurs also on the 
Red Eartli soils towards Lake Frome, around claypans in the sandhill regions 
north of Koonamore and in some cases on more gentle hill slopes. 

At Ibe two extremes stand the shrub-steppe communities on the arid mature 
soil and the desert scrub on hills and sandhills with better water relations, but 
transitions between the two are common and overlapping of the two communities 
occurs. It will be seen from the map (Text-fig. X) that the area selected for the 
Koonamore Vegetation Heserve is such a junction region. - 

4. Metbokolooical Data. 

Complete meteorological records have been kept at the laboratory at 
Koonamore from July, 1928, to June, 1931, and these records have been utilized 
in the main for this section. The rainfall records of Koonamore Head Station 
are available for a longer period and have been obtained from the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Meteorology. The 1928-1931 records are given in detail, not only 
because the integration of all these factors is expressed in the growth of the 
plants, but also because certain of these records, and particularly temperature and 
humidity, have not hitherto been available for the north-oast of South Australia. 

The temperature and humidity instruments were housed in a standard 
Stevenson screen. All thermometers were tested by the National Physical 
Laboratory, Kew. Humidity records were obtained by means of an Edney thermo- 
hygrograph, and this was checked each morning at 9 o’clock by standard wet and 
dry bulb thermometers. Terrestrial radiation data were obtained by means of a 
standard thermometer placed In the open 2 Inches above ground-level. 

A. Rainfall. 

The mean annual rainfall at Koonamore Head Stations, 4) miles distant from 
the Vegetation Heserve, for a period of 27 years, Is 8*12 inches, and In its 
distribution is fairly even throughout the year, 53% falling in the cold period 
from April to September, and 47% in the hot period from October to March. 
There is a tendency towards a winter maximum In May to September when the 
greatest number of rainy days are experienced. This is a reflection of the South 
Western Antarctic control experienced in Southern Australia. 

It has been pointed out previously by Cannon (1921), Osborn and Wood (1923), 
and Osborn (1925) that the total rainfall in arid Australia does not give a true 
index of the amount of water available to plants, since light falls do not penetrate 
the ground to an extent sufficient to reach the roots of plants. Such rain Is 
termed ’’ineffective", and Cannon (1921) considered 16 points of rain to be the 
minimum effective rainfall falling at one time during a dry period. Our observa¬ 
tions, extending through one of the worst droughts in the history of South 
Australia, have shown that bis figure is too low, and we consider 26 points to 
be the minimum amount of rain that is effective during a dry period. Lighter 
falls than this barely penetrate the surface mulch, although it must be realised 
that smaller falls are effective following rainy periods. In Table 1 are given 
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the mean monthly rainfall figures In Inches over a period of 27 years, and also 
the mean number of rainy days in each month and the mean number of days in 
which falls greater than 25 points were recorded. The two last are derived from 
16 years’ records. 


Tablr 1. 

TcMt thomng n^an rainfall fiiftir 00 haml on M^rd$ for S7 oUq mean number of rainy day* and fall* o0er 

2S point*, 

liainlall flguroa hi iK»inte (lOu pohtto^l Inch.) 



Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

1 

1 ' 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

May.! 

June. 

j 

i 

July. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

! Oot. ' 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1 

Moan ttiliifaU .. 

70 

45 

61 

64 

9a 

108 

46 

63 

68 

81 

.64 

60 

812 

Kainy fX&ye 

20 ' 

2-2 

1*1 

1-4 


a‘6 

a 9 

3*8 

3 4 

2*4 

2-B 

2-7 

32*6 

Kalla > 25 iHJlnta 

09 

0-8 

0-6 j 

0-7 • 

10 

la 

0 8 1 

0-7 , 

1*2 

0*7 

0*7 

U-9 

10*2 


It is evident from these figures that the amount of rainfall Is low, and 
approximately only one-third of it is of the effective type, and further, that this 
ratio holds also for each month in the year. 

The region is characterized by much sunshine. In 1929, a drought year, 
records taken on 180 days recorded only 21 completely cloudy days, I.e., 12% of 
the total. In 1920, a rainy year, records taken on 187 days recorded 34 compl^^tely 
cloudy days or 19% of the total. 

Droughts covering more oi’ less extended periods are of frequent occurrence 
in arid Australia, and the rainfall data during the five years in which observations 
have been made on the Keserve and including the previous year are shown in 
Table 2. This table includes one of the worst drought periods experienced in this 
portion of South Australia. 

In all these years the rainfall has been below the average, as has also the 
’’effective rainfall”. Over the IB months from August, 1928, to October, 1929, 
only 1*76 inches of rain were recorded, and over this period only three days 
recorded amounts greater than 25 points (note the droughty appearance in 
PI. xiv, fig. 2, PI. XV, fig. 6, and PI. xvi, fig. 5). 

Falls of rain of more than 2 inches in one day occur fairly fn^quently in the 
complete rainfall records, usually as the result of local thunder-storms. Three 
such heavy falls are given in Table 1, viz., February, 1928, 365 points; December, 
1929, 311 points; April, 1931, 336 points in one day. Little of these heavy falls 
is absorbed, and there is a high run off, and In bare or overstocked areas a 
considerable amount of soil erosion occurs; only the vegetation of the flooded 
areas or sandy soils benefits considerably by such downpours. The harder soil 
may be so scoured that there is little immediate response of the vegetation 
(cf. PI. xvi, fig. 3). 

The rate of erosion varies in a geometrical ratio with the slope, and also in a 
geometrical ratio with the aixe and swiftness of streams, so that by far its greater 
effect takes place during storms. As long as the soil of a region is mantled with 
vegetation, the mechanical action of the water is to a large extent Impeded. The 
efficiency of different plant forms In checking erosion varies widely, and an open 
community, such as the saltbushes and bluebushes form, barely holds ground 
against stream erosion. In denuded country deep gullies of a canyon type with 
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isolated buttes are formed, resulting in a considerable lowering of the water 
table. 


TilBtK 2. 

RnifiSall dt Koonanwrt IJmd JStaHon dvring the period 1925^Jtme.t 1931^ tiUo ntimftere of rainy daye and faU$ 

fmt 25 ptninie. 


Year. 


Jau, 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jnne. 

: 

Jnb'. 

Aug. 

Sepfc. 

Oet. 

Nov. 

JOer. 

Tot. 

1925 

Balnfal! .. 

■ 

159 

10 

0 

36 

218 

1 

115 

20 

35 

14 

28 

.5 

637 


Katny days 

3 

1 

0 

2 

9 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

29 


Falls > 25 (KdittH 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

U 

9 

1926 

lUiliifall .. 

0 

2 

36 

64 

166 

61 

24 

104 

224 

0 

7 

62 

750 


Rainy days 

0 

1 


3 

6 

3 

6 

8 

6 

0 

1 

4 

40 


Falls > 25 points 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

I 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1927 

Rainfall . . 

62 

33 

7 

0 

1 

76 

26 

17 

90 

8 

50 

39 

400 


Rainy days 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

5 

1 

5 

4 1 

* 

3 

36 

1 

Falls > *25 poiiita 

1 

1 

0 

0 

« 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1928 1 

RiiinfalJ . . 

' I i 

390 , 

40 

' 0 

1 27 

* 108 

103 

' 6 : 

28 i 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

703 

i 

Rainy days 

i ^ ! 

1 * 

3 

0 

2 

6 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 1 

24 

\ 

( 

Falls > 25 pnluU 

! 0 

1 1* 

1 

0 

0 

' 3 

2 

1 0 . 
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0 

0 

S 

1929 ! 

Hainfati ., 
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0 

15 

IH 

0 

9 

12 

26 

62 

0 

35 

327 

504 


Rainy days 

1 0 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

1 1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

3 

13 


Falls > 25 points 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2*1 

t ^ 

1980 i 

Ualnfal) .. 

7 ! 

1 * , 

j 03 

0 

j HO 

1 33 

0 

BO 

47 

00 

112 

38 

108 

688 

i 

i 

Rainy days 

1 1 

4 

0 ' 

2 

3 

I 0 

6 

4 ^ 

3 


1 2 ' 

3 1 

34 

\ 

j 
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i 

i i 

0 
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0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 

12 

mi 1 

Rainfall ., 

16 

0 

70 

437 

84 
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! 
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B. Temperature. 

Temperature data are available for three complete years, and show’ little 
variation from montli to month in the different years. Table 3 gives the mean 
monthly records for the three years, and Table 4 the mean values derived from 
these figures* 


tabik h . 


Year. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jnnn. 

July. 

Aug. 

8 «pt. 

1 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Pnc. 

1927 

Terrefitriiti radiation .. 



40'6 

32-3 

24*1 

28-8 

27-0 

1 WF 3 

36-5 

43-7 

60-1 

561 

1028 

l>aUy maximum 

— 

— 

-- 



-- 

58-6 

69-6 

68-8 

76 9 

94 0 

91-7 


Bally minimum 

— 


*** 



— 

86-8 

88-7 

40 5 

47-4 

62 0 

01-8 


Tt^rroBtrial radiation .. 


— 


— 


— 

29-5 

36-0 

41-0 

41-0 

60-3 

58-8 

1929 

Pally maximum 

92'4 

— 

82-4 

87-8 

64-7 

63-0 

67-9 

62-5 

66-0 

80-6 

81-0 

84-0 


Pally minimum .. { 

57-8 


54 - 4 ! 

49 -6 I 

87 - 6 ! 

84-6 1 

80*1 

84-5 

82-0 

40-0 

54-4 

51-6 


Turroatrlal radiation .. 

67-6 


51-0 

40-2 

87-2 

82 0 

26-5 

82-5 

27 1 

46-6 

61-7 

45-0 

1930 

Pally maximum . . ■ 

— 

90 0 ' 

87*6 

87-0 

69-0 

00-8 

61-0 

60-2 

69 8 

70-7 

87-7 

80-3 


Pally mtulxnum 

— , 

67-6 

66‘6 

48-9 

34-5 

87-0 

80-0 

87-2 

41-6 

50-0 

58-3 

59-8 

1 

TcrtFStrlal radiation .. 

■ 

64*4 

52-8 

44-0 

82 0 

31-8 

84-0 

85-0 

87-2 

43-71 

60-2 

6 rr 6 

1931 

pally maximum 

— 

91 -o! 

8£-8 

71-6 

66 6 








i 

Pally minimum 


56'8 

64 3 

46-8 

41 4 









Tcmatrlal radiation .. 

i 

470 

" i 

4 S '8 

42-9 

41-6 




1 

[ 
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TABLB 4. 

Mean Tetnv^aiwe Data, 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

j 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aol. 

Me«Q maximum 

92‘4 

01 0 

83-3 

82*1 

03*4 

61-0 

50 4 

66*8 

07-6 

80*1 

84-3 

86-7 

74-0 

Mean minimum 

57-8 

01*4 

651 

46-0 

38-7 

35-7 

34-6 

35*8 

30*8 

45-4 

53-8 

65-4 

46 4 

Mean 

75*1 

76-2 

00-2 

04*3 

61*0 

48-8; 

470 

50-8, 

52-2 

62-7 

60-8 

71*4* 

61-5 

TerreBtrtal radiation 

57’5 

65-7 

60*8 

400 

33*7 

1 30-0 

20-5 

33*4 

34*7 

43-5 

53-1 

53-8 

43 1 

Mean (ilumal range 

24*6 

29’ft 

28-2 

35*6 

24*7 

26-2 

24-8 

30 0 

30-8 

34-7 

30-5 

31-3 

30-1 

Number of frosty days .. 

0 

0 

0-1 

1*6 

4 2 

1.5 4 

15 7 

11-4 

5*1 

0-1 

0 

0 

53 5 


The temperature shows the characters common to arid climates. The mean 
temperature tends towards a minimum in July, and there are two well-marked 
seasons—a hot season from October to March and a cold season from April to 
September. During the hot season the mean monthly maximum temperature 
ranges from 80° to 90°. and In the cold from 60° to 70°, the transition between 
the two seasons being well defined. During the hot seasons, temperatures 
exceeding 90° are very common, as can be gauged from the mean monthly figures, 
but accurate data cannot be given owing to gaps in the records in January due 
to the observer's absence. 

The average number of frosty days per annum over a period of 8 years is 
63 5 days, and these are confined to the cold season, the greatest number occurring 
in June and July, as reference to Table 4 will show. Records kept at Head 
Station show that during July, 1924, which was a dry winter, there were 27 frosts, 
of which 13 were severe, i.e,. all outside pipes at the homestead remained frozen 
till 10 a.m. 

« 

A characteristic and Important feature is the high diurnal range. The mean 
annual diurnal range (non-periodic amplitude) Is 30*1° F.. and it will be seen from 
Table 4 that the mean monthly range during both the hot and cold seasons 
closely approximates this figure. This high diurnal range has an Important 
bearing on the humidity. Soil temperatures are not available, but they are high 
in the surface layer during summer, and the ground is often uncomfortably hot 
to the touch during the early afternoons. 

0. Humidity, 

The humidity data are of special interest owing to the fact that high relative 
humidities are frequently recorded, and high humidities are of importance to 
many of the plants of arid Australia, which can absorb water through their leaves 
from nearly saturated atmospheres (Wood. 1926). 

The mean monthly relative humidity data are available for four years, and 
these are given in Table 6. 

The mean relative humidity over the four years is high for an arid climate 
and Is higher on the average than the monthly means for Adelaide. The mean, 
however, does not give a true picture of the degree of saturation of the air. since 
wide daily fluctuations occur. The mean maximum and mean minimum humidities 
are therefore of importance, and reference to Table 6 will show that in practically 
every month the mean maximum exceeds 80% humidity, and that, excluding the 
winter months, the mean minimum falls below 40%. We are therefore dealing 
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TablB 5. 
HekUive HwmidUu. 


■ ^ ... + 

Tear. , 


Jan. , 

1 

Fob. 

1 

1 

1 

Mar., 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno, 

July. 

’’’’ 1 

Aii«. 

1 

8opt.i 

Dot. 

! 

Nov. 

J>00. j 

, 1 

Anl. 

1 

1027 

j 

Mean maxiinum 


■ 

74 

88 

00 

95 

07 

80 

02 

81 

70 

86 

87 


Moan minimum 



34 

30 

44 

56 

50 

43 

42 

41 

34 

30 

42 

inn 

Mean maximum 

05 

— 

— 

81 

77 

86 

87 

85 

80 

82 

73 

67 

83 


Mean minimum 

; 42 

1 

. - 

47 

48 

56 

41 

36 

35 

31 

33 

37 

40 

1020 1 

Mean maximum 

1 04 

82 

1 88 

88 

84 

90 

01 

88 

88 

77 

83 

81 

86 


Moan minimum 

41 

30 

42 

36 

38 

42 i 

41 

30 

36 

32 

32 

31 

87 

mo 

Mean ntaxlmum 

— 

1 83 

87 

85 

01 

04 

00 

86 

80 

86 

83 

81 

86 


Mean mtnbnum 


42 

35 

30 

40 

40 ! 

46 

60 

37 

86 

27 

28 

89 

1931 

Mean maximum 

, 00 

1 80 

86 

03 

05 










Mean minimum 

28 

23 

27 

34 

45 









1027 

Moan maximum 

! 03 

82 

88 

87 

87 

01 

01 

87 

87 

HI 

80 

84 

85 

to 

, Mean minimum 

' 37 

35 

34 

30 

43 

51 

47 

42 

37 

35 

31 

36 

39 

1931 

j ihtean * ■* . • 

65 

58 

50 

63 

65 

71 

68 

64 

62 

58 

55 

50 

62 


Saturation deficit 

0-31 

0-40 

0 30 

1 

i 

0-22 

013 

ft ,Umr»4 WW-—- 

0-101 

0*10 

014 

! ' 

016 

0*24 

0-35 

0*35 I 

1 



with a cliinaie of extremes as regards humidity. The same day may be both 
moist and dry. 

This variation in the humidity is a consequence of the high diurnal range of 
temperature, and since the relative humidity varies with the temperature, a more 
accurate picture of the degree of saturation of air Is given by the saturation deficit 
which measures the difference in vapour pressure from saturated air in inches 
of mercury, and is Independent of temperature. The highest relative humidity 
is recorded at the time of minimum temperature and the lowest relative humidity 
at the time of maximum temperature. The mean saturation deficits for each 
month are calculated therefore from the mean maximum temperature and mean 
minimum humidity, and from the mean minimum temperature and mean maximum 
humidity. The saturation deflctts are shown in Table 6. 


Tablx 0 . 

tn tneA «0 of msmtfy. 



Jan. 

j 

Feb. 

liar. 

i 

Apr. 

I 

May. 

June. 

1 

July. 

1 1 

Auk . ! 

1 

j ! 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

1 

Mean maximum 
temperature .. 
Moan minimum 

1 

1 

f 

02'4 

01 0 

83*3 

82*1 

63*4 

61*0 

50*4 

65*8 ' 

< 

67-6 

80-1 

84*3 

86*7 

humidity 

87 

35 

34 

30 

43 

61 

47 

42 

37 

35 

31 

35 

Saturation deficit 
Mean minimum 

0*05 

0-05 

0-76 

0'68 

0*38 1 

! 

0-27 

0*27 

0*36 j 

i 

0*41 

0*65 

0*81 

0*86 

temperature . . 
Mean maximum 

57*8 1 

61*4 

65*1 

46*6 

38 >7 

36*7 

34*6 

36-8 

36*8 

45-4 

53*8 

65 4 

humidity 

03 i 

82 

83 1 

87 

87 

01 

01 

87 

87 

81 

80 

84 

Saturation doAolt 

0*04 

, 1 

005 

0*07 

0 04 

0*08 

0-02 

0*02 

0*02 

0 03 

0*05 

0*08 

0*06 


The figures for the saturation, deficits bring out clearly that through every 
monthi Including the hot summer months, the air becomes almost saturated with 
water vapour for a part of the day. This fact, we believe, accounts for the 
sucoesB and ubiquity of the saltbush throughout the district On the other hand 
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the aridity of the environment is indicated by the high value for the deficit 
during the daytime. 

In view of the importance of the high humidity to the vegetation, the length 
of time during which such high humidities prevail becomes Important. Table 7 
gives the mean number of hours per day per month during which the relative 
humidity is greater than 80%, also, as an indication of the rigorous arid conditions, 
the mean number of hours per day each month in which the relative humidity is 
less than 40%. These figures are derived from the therm oh ygrograph charts for a 
period of three yeai'S. 


Tablb 7. 

tn«an num/Hfr o/ p^r (ftem wJitcA the humidiiy exc««d« $0% and duKnn icAicA it i« ifw than 





, Jan. 

1 

! 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. i 

May. 

June. 

July. 

i 


Sept. 

i 

Oet, 

1 

1 

1 

Nov.j 

Dec. 

Number of hotirs exceeding 80% 

n.T, 

3*9 

4*5 

7-2 i 

9 6 

8-7 

81 

6 2 

4-7 

3-8 

3-8 

!M 

Number of hours less than 40% 

fj'D 

6-0 

5 9 

3-1 : 

2-4 

10 

1-8 

41 

60 

0 0 

8-9 

7-6 


The time during which the relative humidity is highest lies between midnight 
and 7 a.m., reaching a maximum usually just before sunrise. The time of lowest 
relative humidity is between 2 and 4 p.ra. 

Koonamore resembles the Kimberley District of South Africa, which has a 
mean annual range of temperature of Sl-S** F., and a mean relative humidity of 
46% in November and 65% in April to June. 

The humidities recorded by Cannon (1921) for the Algerian Sahara are 
lower, ranging from 43% to 56% for the mean humidity. Hann (1903) records 
an average of 36% for the mean humidity for May in the Punjaub and north¬ 
western provinces of India, and in the south-western United States records a 
mean annual humidity of about 45%. 

Fogs are relatively infrequent, but 7 fogs have been recorded since May, 
1928, ail in the cold months, and during these considerable amounts of water 
are condensed by trees and shrubs which drip as with rain. Pendant foliage 
such as that of Mj/oporum plafpcarpum causes a shower on the ground beneath. 
On one occasion the ground was appreciably moist beneath the canopy to a depth 
of 2*6 cm. Outside the canopy area the soil was quite dry. 

No data are available for evaporation, but at Broken Hill, in a similar 
environment, the mean annual evaporation is 86*22 inches. 

D. Winds. 

Winds play an important part in the complex of environmental factors in 
arid regions. 

The mean summer pressure at Koonamore is 29*967 inches, and the mean 
winter pressure 80*133 inches. 

The winds from October to March (the hot season) have a south-westerly 
component, but in the cold season from April to September are variable. The 
winds have an effect in the first instance upon grazing, since sheep feed up 
wind in the summer and consequently the southern sides of paddocks tend to 
be more heavily grazed than the northern. The denuded state of the Reserve 
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was due In part to Its location at the southern boundary of the paddock, and also 
to the shelter that the scrub afforded the sheep. 

The more direct effect of the wind Is seen in the dust-storms which are 
frequent In summer In the North-East District. The storms originate in over¬ 
stocked^ areas around dams or watering-places, around townships, or from land 
that has been ploughed for agricultural purposes In essentially pastoral country. 
Noble (1$04) records the removal by wind of 1 foot of soil from an area of 
more than 100,000 acres in New South Wales, and Free (1911) mentions the dust- 
storms of the spring of 1894 in Southern Russia as having removed soil to the 
depth of 6 inches over an area of 200 square miles. Free (loc. cit.) has made 
mechanical analyses of soils most liable to drift and removal by wind. These 
analyses approximate closely to the sands and sandy loams of the Koonamore 
area. It must be remembered, however, that these soils do not drift to any 
extent as long as they have a cover of vegetation. 

As opposed to dust-storms, sand drift is of Importance, i.e., the movement of 
the heavier sand particles along the ground. It also arises in overstocked areas, 
around watering places and from agricultural lands on the fringe of the pastoral 
country, especially from soils which have some depth of sand on the surface. The 
effect becomes accumulative since all vegetation in the path of the drift is 
destroyed. 


6. Mktuods of Investigation. 

A. Permanent Quadrats, 

The principal method chosen for the study of regeneration and sequence of 
vegetation has been the permanent quadrat, charted and photographed from two 
fixed points at regular intervals. The location of these is shown on the sketch 
map (Text-fig. 1). 

Three sizes of quadrats were employed. They were as follows: 

(a) The Hundred aeries.—Quadrats with sides 100 metres long, giving an 
area of 1 hectare, approx. 2& acres. Four such quadrats were originally set out 
In April, 1926, and a fifth added in December, 1927 (l^lates xill--xv), 

(ft) The Ten series.—Quadrats with sides 10 metres long giving an area of 
100 sq. metres. Four were set out in April, 1926, and a fifth added in December, 
1927 (Plate xvi). 

(c) The Unit Berl<?s.—Quadrats with 1 metre sides. Two only were set out 
In April, 1926 (Plate xvU). 

The 'hundred* quadrats were primarily Intended to study the changes in the 
tree and tall shrub vegetation, the position of the trunk and extent of canopy of 
each tree being shown on the chart. As It was not anticipated that any rapid 
changes would occur, these quadrats were surveyed every 16 months, thus shifting 
the season of observation throughout the work. They were photographed, how¬ 
ever, quarterly. On charts of these quadrats the position of individual salt and 
blue bushes was also recorded. 

The 'ten* quadrats were primarily Intended to study the changes In the salt 
and blue bushes. On the scale used it has been possible to show the canopy area 
of each plant. The more lmpoi*tant smaller plants, e.g., 8Hpa, Bassia and so on, 
have been indicated by symbols. These quadrats were charted quarterly, and 
photographed at the same time. 

The 'unit* series recorded every plant, however small, growing on the area. 
These, too, were charted and photographed quarterly. 
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The corners of the Quadrats were marked by 2 x 2' jarrah stakes € ft bigh» 
painted white for the top 2 ft., on which the number was recorded. In the 
case of the 'hundred' series, Intermediate pegs, 2 ft. high, were placed at 20 metre 
Intervals along the sides and throughout the area of the quadrat, thus dividing 
the whole into 25 squares, with 20 x 20 metre sides. When the quadrat was to be * 
charted, lines were stretched across the whole length and breadth of tte area 
from these intermediate pegs. Usually a party of three observers was engaged 
on the mapping, one recording the data on the chart and the other two cariTrlng 
a metre tape to measure the distance of the particular plant from the sides of 
the square. 

In the cose of the *ten' series, short intermediate pegs were placed every metre 
along the four sides. For charting a line was stretched across the square from 
opposite pegs so that the whole area was divided into one metre squares (vide 
Pi. xvi, figs. 4 and 6). With the aid of a metre rule, where necessary, the 
position of any plant could be rapidly plotted. 

The charting of the unit series calls for no special comment. 

It was decided at the outset that, as more than a hundred photographs and 
charts of the quadrats would be made each year, a card system of filing the records 
was most suitable. The 5x8 Inch filing card was adopted. This is of sufficient 
size to allow of a quarter-plate photograph being pasted upon it, leaving room 
for essential data. For charting, a special card was prepared having one square 
decimetre divided into square millimetres printed upon it. This again left 
sufficient space at the side for the symbols and their explanation to be entered. 
The 6x8 Inch cards have been found a very convenient size to handle, they are 
stiff enough to write upon in the field. The charting in the field was done with 
pencil and the card inked in the same day, using Indian ink. 

We have found this uniform system of recording and filing our maps and 
photographs very convenient for the compilation, handling and consultation of 
the records. 

At the commencement of the work there was no guide as to the size of 
quadrat likely to prove most useful. The 'ten' series has yielded less information 
about tbe regeneration of the perennial undershrubs than was hoped. The 
regenerating community is necessarily an open one, and more valuable Information 
as to the actual rate of spread of saltbush has been obtained from the 'hundred* 
series than the ‘ten*. At the same time, on the scale upon which the hundred 
series is recorded, it Is impossible to note more than the presence or absence of a 
plant the size of Atriptesic. The 'ten* series, on the other hand, allowed the 
canopy of each bush to be recorded. This series has also proved of much value 
in studying the growth of Stipa and the relation of the annual flora to Utter and 
the accumulation of sandy soil around the perennial undershrubs. The unit series 
has afforded much detailed information as to the growth of the ephemeral flora 
which could not have been obtained by other means. 

It will be seen from the map (Text-fig. l) that the location of the quadrats 
was arranged to include the principal types of vegetation and soil, paying 
particular attention to the plants of the shrub steppe type. One may wish now 
that at least one other 'hundred* quadrat had been set out, but, having regard 
to the original plan of work, and the short time available for the working parties 
on their quarterly observations, this was Impracticable. 
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B. Permanent Photograph Points. 

In addition to the regular photographs of the quadrats, a number of other 
photograph points have been established and photographs taken from these at 
irregular Intervals. The location of these is shown on the map (P*P.l, etc.). 
As the change in the perennial flora will necessarily be slow^ it was felt that 
such photographs would be of value in years to come. Evidence will be given 
below to show that the rate of regeneration of the chenopodiaceous shrubs is in 
direct relation to the propinquity of a source of seed. Thus the photograph at 
the point known as P.P.6 (near S.W. corner of Reserve) was first taken in March, 
1925, and used in the original note on the Reserve (Osborn, 1925, PI. xxlv, fig. 3). 
The photograph repeated exactly 6 years later shows no change at all, the same 
scanty cover of Bassia being present, the same dead Cassia bushes, even the same 
fallen branch in the foreground. This area was once a saltbush flat with 
scattered Cassia bushes. It is shielded on the south by scrub-covered sandhills 
from a possible source of seed from the adjacent paddock. On the other hand, 
areas elsewhere on the Reserve, adjacent to sources of seed (e.g., in the south¬ 
east and north-east corners) show a good regeneration, sufficient to Justify the 
setting out of transect system in August, 1930, though in 1926 hardly a saltbush 
was present on these areas. 


C. Sampling methods. 

The method of sampling the vegetation by means of a metre frame dropped 
on predetermined spots was used largely by us In a study of the grass flora 
(Osborn, Wood and Paltridge, 1931). It Is unnecessary to refer further to it 
here. A method of point sampling was tried. Ten 2-inch nails were driven through 
a metre rod at 1 decimetre intervals and the rod mounted on a stick. This imple¬ 
ment was dropped points downward at frequent Intervals, the object being to record 
the plants actually speared. So open was the flora, even during a favourable 
season, that the record was 0 plants speared after 100 tries, i.e., 1,000 individual 
points. The method was discontinued as being quite unsulted to the open 
vegetation of an arid area. 

D. Experimental Fires or Burns. 

Since scorching‘is known to have an Important Influence in accelerating the 
germination of the seeds of many species of Acacia, a number of bonfires of 
fallen trees and litter were lit in August, 1927. The results of these were so 
promising after the rains of February, 1928, that the experiment was repeated 
in June, 1929, on a more formal scale. As it was found that kangaroos selected 
the burnt areas to roll and lie upon, the experiments of 1929 were enclosed by 
fences and wire-netting from the outset. Some only of the 1927 series were netted. 
The results of these experiments are discussed-below, in relation to the regenera¬ 
tion of Acacia aneura and the damage caused by rabbits (p. 425). 

E. Babbit-proof Enclosures. 

During the 1929 drought it became obvious that rabbit damage was a most 
serious adverse factor, A series of netted enclosures, approx. 5x5 ft., were set 
up, four along each fence, two in the Reserve and two outside. The two enclosures 
of each pair are approximately 50 yards away from each other, on similar soil 
types. From these enclosures, which are large enough to furnish a square metre 
inside, free from any fence effect, it is hoped to obtain information as to absolute 
protection from rabbits, also from stock in the surrounding paddocks. 
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6. Biological Oiiservationb. 

In our prevlouB papers we have dealt In some measure with the effects of 
sheep and rabbits upon the vegetation. The Influence of sheep or grazing by 
other domestic animals is not considered in the present communication. Since 
the Reserve fence was erected in 1925 none have been within the enclosure. The 
effects of sheep are still to be seen, not only in the profound change that their 
grazing had effected in the flora as a whole, recovery from which is one of the 
major problems of study, but on the soil Itself. The trampling of thousands of 
hooves has the effect of compacting the soil, causing the lighter surface layer over 
the silt soils of the shrub-steppe to blow away or to remain in mounds around the 
perennial plants, especially the low divaricate perennials of the saltbush type. 
It is well known that sheep tend to move in lines following a leader; in this way 
definite ‘pads' are still left on the Reserve trodden hard and sunken a centimetre 
or two below the general level of the ground even after six years enclosure. These 
‘pads* are quite destitute of vegetation, even after favourable rains. 

It was hoped to exclude all alien fauna from the field of observation, but St 
has been found impossible to eliminate rabbits. And this In spite of the fact that 
the fence is netted against them and that there is no permanent water on the 
area. Towards the end of the five-year period rabbits began to breed up rapidly 
throughout the district, and a marked Increase In their numbers was noticed 
on the Reserve. In 1932 at the conclusion of the period covered by this paper, the 
desperate remedy of ploughing in all burrows was undertaken, and as a result 7,000 
rabbits were killed inside the Reserve. Tills drastic action was not taken during 
the period of quarterly observations because of the inevitable damage to much of 
the area. Probably at no time has the area been free from rabbits but, until the 
last year of the observations here recorded, it was a rare thing to see an animal 
or find an “active" burrow. When seen, all such burrows were immediately 
blocked, often after treating witii cyanide dust. Wo shall refer later to specific 
instances of rabbit damage and discuss their action in inhibiting all regeneration 
of trees and shrubs. As an instance of the incalculable harm that they must do 
to annual plants it may be recorded here that in August, 1929, during the height 
of the drought there was no green herbaceous plant to be seen on the whole 
Reserve, except within a small rabbit-proof enclosure. Inside this, in spite of the 
fact that there had been only 88 points of rain In the preceding twelve months, 
there were a few green plants of Htipa nitida, Erodium cygnodium and Tetragonia 
eremea. 

In 'good Beasons’, when there is an abundance of herbage, plagues of 
caterpillars take heavy toll of succulenMeaved annuals such as Tetragonia eremea. 
In June, 1928, there was such a plague. The insect concerned was Heliothin 
teuvatura, one of the Noctuidae, 

The prevalence of gall-forming insects of all kinds Is noticeable, especially 
on mulgas (Acacia ancura), Acacia Burkittii and Hcterodendron, These must 
reduce the seed output considerably. Even more noticeable are the galls formed 
by the rust, Vromycladium Tepperianum on Acacia aneura. So severe are the 
attacks of this fungus that trees are not infrequently killed by it. 

l^hanerogamic parasites are a common feature of the flora In arid Australia. 
Species of Loranthus heavily infest certain of the trees and shrubs, which some¬ 
times succumb to the attack, notably Heterodendron from a heavy attack of 
horanthm Bwocarfti, This is the most polyphagous of the local toranths, occur¬ 
ring also on Eremophita murtii In the Koonamore district, while L, Maidenii 
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appears restricted to the mulga. Hoot parasites belonging to the Santalaceae are 
Bxocarpus apHylla, Eucai'ya ocwminafo, the quondong, which is common, and the 
much less frequent Eucarya spieata, a commercial species of sandalwood. 
Haustoria of this latter were traced to the roots of the mulga. 

Two adverse factors directly affecting seed production should be mentioned. 
Firstly, the very heavy toll that must be taken by bird life, particularly 
such gregarious birds as the galah {Kakatoe roseicapilla), Flocks of these birds 
ranging from a dozen or so to several hundred settle on any patch of vegetation 
at the seeding stage. Not only do they pick up fallen seed but they attack 
ripening fruits. A flock was put up from a patch of fruiting saltbush {Atriplex 
vesicarium) and the ground examined. It was littered with hundreds of fallen 
fruits, each neatly cut open with a semicircular incision and the seed removed. 
Moreover, there were many shoots of the shrub lying around, cut off by the 
powerful beaks of the birds. 

Secondly, the sudden onset of hot weather before the seed has matured may 
cause the abortion of great numbers of seed. Thus all the awned merlcarps of 
E)'odiu'ni cyffnonim collected in October. 1928, from a dense society of this plant 
that had germinated after the rains of February-July were found to have empty 
carpels. The 1928-29 drought set in with a burst of hot dry weather before the 
seed had matured. 

In spite of the severe natural loss of seed from various causes, the amazing 
number of seedlings that appear after suitable rain, provided that there is a seed 
bed, is a feature of this, as of other arid districts. The fate of these therophytes 
is considered later, 

IMrd distribution of seed or fruit is not obvious, but a few cases have come 
under our observation. Emus spread the quondong {E, ammUiata), the stones 
being common in their droppings when quondongs are in fruit. They also eat 
largely of the succulent berries of loranths {L. Preiasii especially being noted), 
but in this case they can be of no service in dissemination. Succulent fruits are 
rare in Australia generally, but it Is noteworthy that the succulent-fruited 
ChenopodiaceoUB genera, Hhagodia and Enchylaena, appear to be bird distributed, 
It is very noticeable that the young plants of Rhagodia Oaudichatidiana, which 
have appeared on quadrat No. 400 and other parts of the Resei ve, have done so 
under trees that had served as perching places for birds. 

Flood waters distribute many fruits. The remarkable woody capltula of 
Erodiophyllum^ Elderi appear particularly suited to such dispersal. The plant is 
essentially one of flooded flats. BasHa paradoxa, with its remarkable compound 
caltrop-like burrs, fully 1 cm. In diameter and consisting of about 10 concrescent 
woody perianths with their projecting stout spines, is essentially a plant of washes 
and flooded areas, though not altogether confined to this habitat in wet seasons. 

The common occurrence of spines or awns on fruits is notable. The function 
of the awns of iSfipa and Erodium in burying the seed is well known. After 
heavy fruiting of ^Hpa nitida at the end of 1928. masses a foot in diameter of 
entangled awns were common amongst the plants. Most of these appeared to 
have burled their caryopses, the loose awns lying on the ground. The biological 
significance of the spines upon the many fruits which bear them is less obvious. 
Spines of greater or less size characterize the fruits of all the BasHa species, of 
TriWUia, CalotUy Ari»tid 0 r, while Z/Oppula, DCtucuSt and l^ragus racemosuH have 
shorter spines or hooked appendages, l.e., are burrs. We hesitate to suggest any 
significance for aninlal distribution. We do note, however, that aplnea become 
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entangled in litter. At times tbe litter of fruits and small branches of Bassia 
patenticuspis (containing other fruits) has covered many square metres of our 
quadrats. 

Many fruits have wind dispersal mechanisms; such are the bladdery perianths 
of Atriplejr vesicarium., A. sponpiosuvit A. ?ialimoiUeSt the papery perianths of 
several other Atriplex species (A. Hmbatuvt, A, campanulatuntt A. stipitatum, 
A. veiutinellum). Most of the Kochia species have more or less winged fruits, 
many of the Compositae have a plumose or scarious pappus, in Brevwphila 
Sturtii the calyx persists and enlarges as it does in some other species of the 
genus, and the nutlet of Casuarina lepidophloia is winged. 

Dehiscence mechanisms leading to a scattering of the seed are not common. 
Seed of Acacia is usually found Immediately below the plant; so Is the seed of 
Templetonia epcna, though both have dry dehiscent pods. The capsules of 
^pffophpllum split with some violence when dry, ejecting the seed. 

We offer no suggestion as to the significance of the aril, a feature of Acacta 
seeds and very noticeable also in B€teroden(tro7i where it is strikingly coloured 
red and half invests a black seed. Ants, which are not so much a feature of the 
insect life of the arid parts of Australia as they are of better rainfall areas, were 
abundant on and around fruiting ffeterodendron trees. 

Reference to the importance of a seed-bed was made in our paper on Stipa 
(1931, pp. 310-312). The effect of overstocking and subsequent wind erosion 
has been to destroy seed beds. The two very heavy falls of rain (February, 1928, 
and December, 1929) provided very little response in the germination of seedlings, 
except in areas that became flooded. The run-off from hard soil surfaces is too 
rapid, the erosion effect is intensified. The seeds of some of the plants charac¬ 
teristic of flooded ground contain a considerable quantity of mucilage, e.g., 
Zygophyllum spp. and Clianthus. The biological significance of the peculiar 
mucilaginous investment of the fruits of Roerhaauia is less obvious. When the 
fruits are ripe it swells rapidly after only a few points of rain. Fallen fruits 
with a glairy gelatinous investment were abundant round the dying plants in 
May, 1928, after a light shower. The plant did not reappear on the quadrats 
till March, 1930. 

Time of flowering appears to be determined more by the rainfall than the 
season of the year. On the whole most perennials flower between July and 
October, but flowering Is by no means of regular annual occurrence. It is rare 
in the case of Acacia aneura, Heterodendron, Casuarina and Eucarya. Of the 
Chenopodiaceous shrubs Kochia sedifoHa rarely Is found with flowers or fruits; 
this is very noticeable In comparison with K, planifolia or K. Oeorgei, which 
appear to flower freely in good seasons. Three plants are rarely without some 
flowers, Pholidia saoparia (with pale mauve corolla), Kochia pyramidata and 
Bassia patenticuspis, 

7, Results from Study of Quadrats. 

A. Trees. 

(i) Acacia aneura (the mulga). 

Quadrat 200 (Text-flg. 2) Includes a portion of a typical mulga grove 
(Plates xill-xlv). The trees occur in pure community, growing so densely that 
their crowns may interlace. The extent of the crown may be as much as 10 
metres in diameter, but the narrow phyllodes, which usually stand more or less 
erect, do not cast a dense shade. The ground beneath the tree usually has a 
fairly extensive Utter of fallen phyllodes* In height, the trees range up to 10 
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metres. They are very graceful with their light tracery of obllauely ascending 
branches and allvery-green foliage. 

The trees of a mulga grove are usually of only one or two ages. Flowering 
is Irregular following rain, and never as heavy as in most other acacias. Seed is 
apparently rarely set; we have found much dURculty in collecting even an ounce. 
The trees are often severely damaged or even killed by the gall-forming fungus, 
Vromycladium Tepperianum (Osborn and Samuel). They are also parasitized by 
Loranthus. 

The distribution of the mulgas on quadrat 200 is not continuous over the 
whole quadrat (Text-flg. 2). This is because there is a change in soil type along 
the southern sides In the north-east corner. The mulga is limited to the sandy 
soil. Text-figure 3, which shows the distribution of saltbush and of seedlings of 
C. eremophila on this quadrat, shows clearly that other perennials do not readily 
establish themselves under growing mulgas. 

Seedlings of mulga are rarely seen unless germination is stimulated by fire. 
Apparently they only occur after heavy summer rains. Five only were observed 
in February, 1930, on quadrats 200, 300 and 6-80 (an area of 2*48 hectares In the 
aggregate), following the rain of December, 1929, though at this date all quadrats 
were searched carefully for seedlings of trees and shrubs. Only one had been 
recorded after the rain of February, 1928. 

On the other hand, after fire, germination is not infrequent. As mentioned 
previously. In August, 1927, a number of experimental bonfires were lit near 
mulga trees, the ground immediately around the burnt area serving as a control. 
In June, 1928, 10 months after the fire and four months after heavy rain, there 
were 23 mulga seedlings on these burnt areas, 12 being on one patch of about 
4 square metres. Three more seedlings appeared by December, 1928; thereafter 
no more have germinated. 

A second series of burns shows a somewhat similar history. The fires were 
lit in June, 1929, during the drought. Ualn fell at the end of December, 1929, 
and in the March following 4 mulgas were noted at the edge of one of the two 
bvmi patches. A fifth seedling appeared about 7 months later, since when there 
have been no more. The other burnt patch has shown no seedlings. 

It is clear from these two experiments that germination of mulga can be 
Induced around the edges of local burns, that the majority of the seeds that will 
germinate do so shortly after a heavy summer rain, but that there are a few 
laggard seeds which do not germinate till 9 or 10 months later. The young 
mulgas are much sought after by rabbits. No seedling in the Reserve has survived 
more than a few months except on areas specially protected. Further reference 
is made to this below (page 426) when discussing rabbit damage. 

Though the adult tree is erect with usually only a single stem, the seedling 
stem is always oblique, sometimes inclined at an angle of to the vertical. 

More than one stem is commonly present. The plant is slow growing, but as the 
severe drought affected the 1926 germination, useful information cannot be given. 
In January, 1931, these plants, at approximately three years, were 20-25 cm. high. 
They were no larger than those of the 1930 germination which had only made 
15 months* growth. 

(il) Of/ier tree species. 

The mulga is the only tree upon which detailed observations on the regenera* 
lion have been made, but the following notes on the three other important tree 
species are given. 
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Quadrat No. 400 was set out to Include portion of a woodland of Casuarina 
lepUlopnioia (belah or black oak). This species Is the tallest growing tree in the 
district, specimens 10-14 metres high being known to us. The trees are more or 
less gregarious, with a single trunk that breaks up Into several obllQuely 
ascending limbs at 2-3 metres. The diameter at breast height of the biggest tree 
on the Reserve is 0*5 metre. Trees much larger than this must have existed. The 
decorticated stump of one occurring in a water-course close to the south of the 
Reserve Is 1*1 m. in diameter. The foliage shoots persist for some years; when 
they fall they form a more or less continuous litter around the trees and help 
to suppress other vegetation. 

The species is monoecious, and in the Reserve stamlnate inflorescences have 
only been noted on a few trees on two occasions. Seeding is apparently rare, no 
seedlings having been recorded. 

The main root system is superficial and there is clear evidence that root 
budding occurs, giving rise to new upright stems of considerable size. In othej;' 
cases, on quadrat No. 400, trees have blown over and rooted again with 2 or 8 
upright stems from the prostrate trunk. 

Heterodendron olmejolium occurs scattered over the rises on the Reserve as 
low trees, 3-4 nietres. This plant only attains large size where it can receive 
occasional flooding. There it forms a low spreading tree of 6 metres high with 
a dense rounded canopy of foliage. A clump of such trees occurs about the centre 
of the Reserve. The shade cast by such well-grown Heterodendrons is remark¬ 
ably dense for a plant of an arid climate. Flowering is Irregular, but occasional 
trees have been seen with heavy crop of seed. These are very strikingly coloured, 
black with a red aril. Reproduction from root buds occurs. Suckers have been 
observed several times, but none have been noted us persisting. 

The most important tree on the Reserve, after the mulga, is Myoporum 
pUityvarpum, the “sandar* wood of the district. This occurs scattered over large 
areas, giving a park-like effect. It grows principally on hard loamy soil with 
more or less travertine limestone. Quadrat 100 was laid out to observe this tree 
(Text-figs. 4 and 5). 

Most specimens grow 6-8 metres high and are about 20-30 cm. in diameter 
at breast height. At about 2-3 metres the trunk breaks up into a few obliquely 
ascending branches. The foliage forms an irregularly rounded crown, usually 
with a fair amount of dead wood. The main trunk and branches have a dark 
deeply-furrowed bark, showing an appreciably greater development on the northern 
side. The ultimate branches are smooth, greyish and with slender semlflexuose 
twigs. The simple leaves are rather thick, glabrous, with characteristic oil glands. 
When young they are protected by a resinous secretion or lacquer. They persist 
for two or three years, the older ones falling in late summer. During the 1928- 
1929 drought the trees became almost defoliated, and many of the branches died 
back. Such defoliation is seen in the trees shown on Plate xvl (cf. figs. 1 and 4, 
also 5 and 6). In March, 1931, many trees were noted as developing strong new 
branches from the level of the main forking, the older limbs dying out. 

The root system is largely superficial and the several trees on the Reserve 
have been noted os blown over during strong winds. When this is so, a quantity 
of soil is torn up with the superficial roots. Such trees show an Indication of a 
tap root, but at 30-50 cm, depth this tapers to a few centimetres in diameter. 

Flowering occurs freely from a series of buds borne in the axil of each leaf 
on the ultimate branches, Seed has not been observed to be set In more than 
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very email amounts* Occasional seedlings have been noted from time to time, 
but none have survived for long, except in the rabbit-proof enclosures. 

B. Shrubs, 

There are five important shrub species on the Reserve. These are Acacia 
Burkittii on the sand hills. EreMophila Sturtii and Pholidia scoparia principally 
on loamy soil, and Cassia Sturtii and C, ercmophila. 

No special study was made of Acacia Burkittii, Seedlings were rarely found. 
It will be seen from Table 11 that a few appeared in connection with the experi¬ 
mental lire areas. Germination cannot be common without such stimulus. No 
seedlings were recorded on the quadrats in February, 1930, when a special search 
for all seedling shrubs was made. 

Ercmophila Sturtii is widespread over the Reserve, except on open hard loam 
plains, either as isolated bushes or as thickets. Of all the plants it appears to 
suffer least from grazing and rabbits. The bushes are dense, upright in habit, 
with large numbers of characteristic linear leaves, recurved at the tips and 
showing an appreciable amount of lacquer even In the old stages. Flowering is 
infrequent and seed rarely set. Only occasional seedlings have been noticed. 

Pholidia scoparia, as the local name, the broom-bush, implies, has a strict 
erect habit. The leaves and young branches are silver-grey owing to the covering 
scales. Though plants usually show some flowers, seeding is not common and no 
seedling was recorded. 

It is quite otherwise with the two species of Cassia, Both after fires and after 
the heavy summer rain of December, 1929. seedlings of the two species were 
abundant. The frequent occurrence of seedlings of C, cremophila is interesting, 
for the species is extinct on the Reserve, all the bushes having been killed before 
the enclosure was made. C. Sturtii Is only represented by occasional old bushes. 
These have a straggling upright stem, 1~1'5 m. high, and a small crown of foliage 
shoots. They show obvious signs of having been heavily grazed. Both these 
species appeared with numbers of seedlings after the experimental burns and 
were first recorded in June, 1928 (Table 11). The heavy rainfall of December, 

1929, caused them to germinate freely over the whole Reserve. They were 
specially searched for when the hundred quadrat series was mapped in February, 

1930. The results are as follows: 


Quadrat. 

C. eremophila. 

C. Sturtii, 

100 

— 

SG 

200 

48 

1 

200 

G 

25 

400 

1 

G 

0-800 

28 

14 


Text-figure 3 shows the distribution of the seedlings on quadrat No. 200. 
C. eremophila is evidently a plant of the sandhills and areas of light soil liable 
to flooding. V. Sturtii, on the other hand, occurs more on the harder loam soils 
where it grows with Atriplex vesicarium and Uyoporunt platycarpum (cf. quadrat 
No. 100, Text-fig. B). 


C. Dominants of the Shrub-Steppe, 

(i) Atriplex ,—In a previous communication we have considered the growth of 
Atriplex vesicarium at some length. We shall confine ourselves here to an account 
of Us regeneration under protection. Originally, a considerable part of the Reserve, 
except the sandhills, must have been shrub-steppe covered with either A, vesicarium 
or A. Btipitatum, or both In association, Quadmt 200 shows well that the mulga- 
j 
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covered sandhilla and the loamy plain with X. vesicarium are distinct communities. 
In Text-flgure 2 the distribution of the mulgas on this quadrat is shown. They 
do not extend along the southern or eastein sides where the soil is loamy. 
Text-flgure 3, based on the chart of February. 1930, shows that it is along these 
areas Atriplex began to appear. In June, 1931, five of these seven bushes were 
still growing and six more were present, all on the loamy soil. 



Text-llg. 2.—Quadrat chart of 200, 27/2/80 (ncalc 1/1,000), showing the distribu¬ 
tion of the tree and shrub vegetation. A full line indicates the canopy of a 
living tree, a broken line the extent of a dead standing tree. The chief fallen 
trees Indicated by forking lines. M * Acacia ancaro, A = Ac, iiurkittH, H = 
Iletcrodendron oleaefoliuin, 15 sm Ereniophita SturtU, L = Lycium austrate, T = 
Templetonin egena, 2 marks position of quadrat 2, P with an arrow the position 
of camera and direction of the photographs, Plates xlil and xiv. 

Quadrat 100 has been particularly useful for studying the spread of Atriplex^ 
In May, 1926, there were four saltbushes only on the hectare. One of these was 
alive and growing vigorously in 1931, a large sprawling bush 160 cm. In diameter, 
but the remainder died before or just after the 1927 mapping. Text-flgure 6 
shows the distribution of the saltbush in June, 1981, 72 plants <63 A, vesicarium 
and 19 A. stipitatum) being present. 

Below is given In tabular form (Table 8) the results of our quadrats ot 
100 -metre scale, showing the increase of Atriplex during the five-year period. 
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Text-figr, 3.—Qu^tdrat chart of SOO, 27/2/36 (scale 1/1,000), showing; distribution 
of seedlings and saltbushes. M = Aoaciu aneura, Z ~ Cassia i^rcmophila, C 
C. Stnrtii, o = A triplea? vesioarium, and a full dot = A. atipitatufiL C. eremophila 
ocnurs on the sandy soil which also supports mulga and A, Burkittiii, also on the 
NB. Bide of the quadrat where doudlng occurs. Atripleo: occurs on the southern 
side whore the soil is hard loam, with Lycium, Eremophila and lieterodendron, 

but no inulgas. 


TABLB 8. 

Sprt^td of A trip lex vrsicurlum and A. etlpitatum in h$dar$ quadrats. 

Number of quadrat. 




100. 



200. 

I'- 


300. 


400. 
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No. 

tiroes 


No. 
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Map- 
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i 
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May, 1920 

4 


2 
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1 

1 



1 

1 

! 
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1 
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28 

26 1 

25 

— 


-- 
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4 
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17 
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18 
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12 
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The figures show that the rate of return is slow, particularly when the area 
is removed from a possible source of wind*blown seed (cf. Nos. 100 and SOO). The 
difficulty that plants have In establishing themselves without a proper seed-bed 
is clearly brought out by a detailed study of No. 100. The heavy rainfall of 
December, 1929, scoured the surface of this quadrat, and the increase in the 
number of saltbushes seen upon it between December, 1928, and February, 1930, 
is proportionately much less than in the other quadrats. 

Quadrat 10 A (Plate xvi, figs. 1-4) was laid out in May, 1926, at the margin 
of a fairly vigorous saltbush colony. By comparing Text-figures 7 and 8, it Is 
seen that In the five years most of the bushes then established have grown well 
and Increased their cover, but that few new plants have appeared. The bare area 
along the north (top of Text-figs. 7 and 8) of this quadrat is very striking. Thei’e 
are several square metres of eroded surface here on which no plant of any 
description has been recorded In any of our quarterly observations throughout 
the whole five yeai's (cf, foreground, PI. xvl, figs. 1-4). Our observations on the 
Reaei*ve show, if further evidence were needed, the fatal results of overstocking 
to such a degree that the surface soil is eroded. 



Text-fig. 4,—Quadrat chart of 100, 24/5/20 (scale 1/1,000), showing the distri¬ 
bution of Myoporum pMycarpum. Diving trees shown in full black, dead trees 
with broken line and S. B = BremopMIo gtttrfd, P = PhoUdia $ooparia, C » dead 
but standing bushes of Cossio gturtU, and o = plants of Atripletp vesicarium. 

Fallen timber indicated by lines. 
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Atriplex Hipitatum diffex's somewhat from A* vesictirium in Us hahlt and 
habitat requirements. It is generally a more erect growing plant with smaller, 
more glossy leaves. It Is apparently less palatable to stock on account of its 
bitter taste. 



Texi-fig, 5."~Qua<lrat chart of 100, 27/2/30 (scale 3/1,000), ishowin^ reduction 
In extent of canopy of Myoporunt, pUityoarp>um after the 1928-1921) drought. Some 
treee have died (S and broken line). On the other hand, there has been a 
considerable germination of Cossia litfartii; the symbol O here shows seedling 

plants. 

Though the two species grow together on Reserve, A. stipitatum is not a 
constituent of the big open plains, the typical A. vesicariuni habitat dealt with by 
us in our previous paper. A. Mpitatum on the Reserve occurs most abundantly 
in and around patches of scrub. Its main centre is in the south-east corner, 
where it is associated with a woodland of CasuaHno lepidophloia. Its spread in 
this corner has been rapid, a source of seed being along the northern side of the 
adjacent paddock. 

(11) Hlochio sedifolia.—Kochia sedi/olia, the blue bush, is sometimes called 
*^old man** blue bush because of its sise, to distinguish It from the lower growing 
species, such as K, planifolia^ which also forms an important element in certain 
shruh^Uppes. 
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Plants of A', sedifolia may exceed 1 metre In height. They form dense rounded 
or columnar plants with several main stems and densely interlacing lateral branches. 
The ultimate tips of the finer lateral branches are often pendent. The stems are 
clothed with numerous short (averaging about 0*5 cm.), clavate. rather fleshy 
leaves which are covered by a dense tomentum, thus causing the blue*whlte appear¬ 
ance. The leaves apparently persist for several years, but are shed in times of 
severe drought when this plant becomes more or less aphyllous. 



Text-fig. 6.- Quadffit ohart of 100, 1/6/31 (.scale 1/1,000), showing distribution 
of Atriplex (jver the area, o « A. and full dot =: A. stipitatum. Only 

one of those plants, that in the SVV, t'ornor, uas present on 24/5/26 when the 

quadrat was set out. 


As will be seen from the sketch map (Text-fig, 1), blue bush occurs In 
patches over the Reserve, notably at the south-east side, near quadrat 40 A 
(PI. xvi, figs. B. 6), across the middle of the Reserve, and on the north-west 
comer. The soil in all these places is hard loam with much travertine limestone. 
The plant may be regarded as definitely calcicolous. 

At the time of Its enclosure, all the Kochia plants on the Reserve had been 
grazed and broken down to mere woody stumps. Clusters of these, holding more 
or less blown soil occurmd in areas mentioned. Text-figure 9. A. shows a dissection 
of such a clump. It Is seen to be a complex system of branches, ascending 
obliquely in the main, but bearing upright shoots. In 192B and 1926 such stumps 
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looked dead, as In fact many of them were. Shortly after enclosure, however, 
some of them began to shoot and others, apparently dead, did so during the 
following year. Slowly, the area round 40 A and the plain by the Hetenodendron 



Text-fig. 7,- -Qtuidrat rh«rt of lOA, 24/5/26 (l/100)i Hhowlng distribution and 
extent of cover of Atriphx veatvarfurn \ cf. PI. xvl, fig. 1. 


clump kn the middle of the Reserve became lightly covered with a re-growth of the 
Kochia. After the first season's active growth^ further development of the 
individual plants proceeded slowly, so that at the end of five years few of the 
bushes exceeded 40 cm, high, Tltey were largely defoliated during the 1929 
drought but most of them had recovered by 1931 (PI. xvi, fig, 6). 

An excavation of the root^ystem of a plant of Kochia aedifolia is seen in Text- 
figure 9 (B, C). The roots are In the main spreading. They extend metres 
from the plant at a depth of 20-30 cm. The individual roots follow a rather 
tortuous course and become much contorted before they branch. The ultimate 
branches (which may be of the 5th or 6th order) are slender and are evidently 
deciduous rootlets such as occur in the case of A. veHcarium. Though the root- 
system is in the main spreading, there Is a marked development of secondary 
roots which descend vertically to a depth of more than 2 metres. These roots 
taper gradually from a diameter of 2 cm. to less than 1 mm. at their apices. 
All roots except the feeding groups are covered with an almost black bark. 
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Frequently a whole branch of the root-system dies back close to the main stock 
for no apparent reason. 

Kochia itedifolia flowers and fruits very sparingly and at infrequent intervals. 
No plant on the Reserve is recorded as having flowered.* The paucity of seed 



Text-flg. 8.—Quadrat chart of lOA, 2/6/31 (scale l/IOO), showing distribution 
and extent of cover of Atriplex vcsicaHaw. One dead plant, outline only, Is 

shown ; cf. PI. xvi, fig. 4. 


production may account for the rare occurrence of seedlings In our quadrats. 
Two only have been recorded, both on quadrat No. 400, in August, 1927, and 
neither survived until the next mapping in December, 1928. We know that one, 
which fell within quadrat No« 40, was destroyed by caterpillars in August, 1928. 

It is evident that when a K, sedifolia shrub-steppe has suffered from severe 
overstocking it can only regenerate from seed with great difficulty. On the other 
hand, observations that we have made elsewhere In the district show that when 
vigorous plants are severely grazed and knocked about by sheep for a limited 
time only they recover well and rapidly, but, so far as our observations go, they 
do BO by shooting from the butts of old plants, and not from seedlings. It 
appears to us that this is largely due to lack of suitable seed-bed. The hard loam 
with travertine, In which K. aedifoUa grows, rapidly loses its surface mulch of 


This was flowering fairly abundantly outside the eastern fence In August, 1982. 
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finer eoll under the combined influence of trampling and wind. The only Beedlings 
that we have obBerved were growing on quadrat No. 400 in places In which there 
bad been a local accumulation of silt after rain. 

D. Other Chenopodiaceous Species, 

Four other Chenopodlaceous species which play a subsidiary part in the normal 
flora have appeared on the hectare quadrats. They are Kochia Georpii, K, 
tomentosa, Hhagodia spinescens and R. Qaudichaudiana, The first three are low* 
growing much-branched shrubs, the last a more straggling bush. Both species of 
Kochia flower and fruit freely; the fruits have the typical membraneous wing. In 
Hhagodia the fruit is a very small red berry (approx. 3 mm. dlam.). As noticed 



Text-flg. ».—Kochia 9 edifoUa. A. Dl«i»ection of base of a large bush showing 
complex of obliquely ascending sterna from which erect aerial branches arise 
as well as vertically descending roots. These ''stumps'* have great power of 
resistance, and all regrowth of K. sedifolia on the reserve has taken place from 
them (PI, xvi, flgs. 5 , 6). x B. Plan of surface rtwt system. C. Section 

of root system. T.B.P. ad nat. dot 

Text-flg. 10.—Sectional view of root-system of Boeeia paienticuspia showing the 
surface system and the deep descending portion. Hoot systems of two young 

plants shown to right. T.B.P. ad not. del. 

previbuely, It Is interesting to observe that all the young plants of 
H, Qaudichaudiana, ten in number, have appeared beneath small trees which had 
served as perching places for birds. 

Lastly reference must be made to some of the species of Baasia^ notably 
B. paientiempis. This is a low-growing short-lived perennial with weakly woody 
stems and very numerous cylindrical leaves, 0*6-1 cm. long, grey in colour 
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because of their dense tomentum. From a very early stage the plant begins to 
flower. Post-fertilization development of the perianth leads, in this species, to 
the development of two sharp slender spines near the apex of the indurated 
perianth tube. These spines, which are from 0 5 to 0*8 cm. in length, make the 
whole plant Intensely prickly. Though the plant rarely grows more than 20 cm. 
in height, it has a root-system which has been found to penetrate to 140 cm. A 
drawing of an excavated root-system is given In Text-figure 10, The deep 
descending main root apt>ears in the very young plant. Later, there is some 
development of a horizontal system near the surface, but this gives rise to 
several strong branches which descend vertically almost to the depth of the main 
root Itself. 

When the Reserve was enclosed in 1926, B. paUmticuspis was the most 
abundant low-growing plant In the loamy soils over the whole area. Quadrat 
No. 100 was covered with it and the detailed study of a small part of this, quadrat 
No. 1, enables us to speak with certainty of the length of life and regeneration 
of this species. The plants recorded in the first charting. May, 1926, were then 
fully grown. They died back during 1927, shedding most of their branches which 
formed In places a continuous prickly mat. The heavy rain of February, 1928, 
caused a germination of seed, but the young plants did not survive the onset of 
the drought and died before the end of the year. Heavy rain fell In December, 
1929, and seedlings were recorded in March, 1930. These plants were still at the 
seedling stiigo in June, but by August most of them covered an area that could be 
charted. By December, 1930, they were full grown and were still vigorous in 
June, 1931, when the observations recorded were concluded (PI. xvi, fig. 6, fore¬ 
ground). At that time the loamy soil portions of the Reserve had a heavy 
covering of patentictinpU^ similar to that observed in 1926-1926. Examina¬ 

tion of the rainfall data, Table 1, shows that the sequence of rainfalls had been 
very similar. Germination began in each case after a heavy fall in early summer 
(381 points Nov., 1925, and 327 points Dec., 1929), and in each case the rainfall 
during the succeeding winter and spring was reasonably good. 

Bassia patenticuspU is normally a pioneer plant in the succession leading to 
shrub-steppe. When the climax communities of Atriplex vesicarium or Kochia 
sedifoUa are destroyed It can become the dominant ground cover over very large 
areas. In spite of its spines it is, when young, eaten readily by sheep. 

Other important Battsia species on the Reserve are B, ohliquicuspiSf B, uniflara, 
B. sclerolaanioides (white plants In foreground, PI. xvi, fig. 6), and B. paradoxa. 

E. Herbacmus Plants. 

A general impression of the abundance of the therophytic flora and the 
sequence in its composition can be obtained by comparing the series of photo¬ 
graphs of quadrats 200 and 300 (PI. xlil, xlv, xv). Detailed information as to the 
time of appearance and persistence of the various therophytes is best obtained 
from the two 1 sq. metre quadrats, No. 1 on hard loam and No. 2 on sandy soil 
(vide Tables 9 and 10). When these were set out, extreme conditions, such as 
eroded surfaces, areas liable to flooding or shelter of trees, were avoided, but, with 
these reservations, the areas were selected as the result of a random throw upon 
the hectare quadrats Nos. 100 and 200 respectively. 

It has been our custom to record the annual plants on the quadrats of the 
tens series also, although on the scale of these quadrats it was impossible to 
map them accurately. The individual plant records so gained have been helpful, 
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Tjibix 10. Quadrat 2, I * 7 . metre. (Cf. Plate xvii, references to particular figures in which are given in relevant columns.) 
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species, with nambets huhvidoals in bradeets. were reeorded In Aug., 1926, charting onl>': Trieeium pttmSum < 1 ), Ctdandrinia tohtlnH* ( 3 ), 
V (1), CnusHla coferafo (2), leoekgmt grwMtn<yiifia (5), RuUdoeis pMm»2o (9), and ToxmUAue Mu^ieri <1) in Ang., 1930. 
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eBpecially from quadrat No. 30, which is on loamy ground, a part of it being 
liable to flooding. 

The number of Individual plants has been found to vary from 0 per sq. metre, 
during the drought of 1929, to as many as approximately 852, belonging to 16 
different genera, on quadrat No. 2 in August, 1930. Of this number some 532 
(approx,) were seedlings or young plants of Tetragonia eremea, not one of which 
survived until the following December. It was almost as abundant the following 
June (FI. xvii, fig. 8). 

Twenty-one species, belonging to 20 genera, was the greatest variety in the 
flora found growing at any one date upon one sq. metre (quadrat No. 2, August, 
1926). 

The richness of the ephemeral flora growing at any given time obvioualj)* 
depends upon the rainfall during the preceding few months. The results for 
quadrats Nos. 1 and 2 for the whole period are set out in Tables 9 and 10. It 
will be noticed that during the three-monthly periods Immediately following the 
two heavy falls of rain (February, 1928, and late December, 1929) the therophyte 
response was poor (PI, xvil, fig. 7). This is due to the rapid rate of rumoff and 
consequent erosion of the surface and removal of the seeds.* The peak numbers of 
individuals have always been found following a winter rainfall of 250 points and 
upwards, distributed over the months April to August. 

There is a distinct change in the facies of the flora, depending upon the 
season at which the 2 'ain falls. The following plants ai'e characteristicaily summer 
growing, but some of them evidently require a certain amount of flooding before 
they will germinate. They are marked F in the following list, these records being 
obtained from quadrat No. 30. 

Stipa nititla (especially on sandy soil). 

Chenopodiuni vristaturn (especially on sandy soil). 

Bassia patmticuffpia. 

Saltiola Kali (especially on sandy soil), PI. xiv, fig. 3; PI. xv, fig. 7. 

Bof^rhaavia dWuffO (especially on sandy soil). 

Tfihulua terrcstris (F). 

Zyg>ophpllum iodornrpum (F). 

Z. ovatum, 

Z, prUmatothrvum (F). 

Lotus arntralis (F). 

Com>olvulvs eruheseens (F). 

Helivtropium. europaeum (F). 

But, with the exceptions noted in the previous list, the majority of the 
ephemerals are plants of winter growth. The following plants have always 
appeared with a wealth of seedlings after winter rains: 

Ptagiohothrys plurisepala. 

Helipterum nuoschatum. 

Bas0ia sclerolaenioides, 

Tetragonia eremea* 

Erodium cygnorum, 

Cliunthiis speciosus, the brilliant scarlet and black flowered Sturt’s desert pea, 
on the other hand» has been found blooming In spectacular profusion on flooded 
ground after both summer and winter rains. 


* It seems slgtiificant that the chief herbaceous plants following these two heavy 
rains either had spfnescent fruits (l.e., gHpa, Bassia. Erodinm) or mucilaginous seeds 
iZygaphyilum), PI. xvl, fig. 2, the low dark plant, 
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8 . Lichens, 

Lichens play an important part in the ground flora of hard loam surfaces, 
i,e.. the soil type upon which the shruthsteppe develops. They are crustaceous 
species which live at or just below the surface of the soil. The most obvious 
is an undetermined species of Acarospora* which forms white patches 8 cm. or 
more in diameter. The thalli swell after rain and^ becoming somewhat puffed up 
above the level of the soil, have a superficial resemblance to fragments of 
travertine limestone. Three other species are chiefly conspicuous because of their 
apothecla, the thalli being usually hidden in the dust of the ground. One of 
these, hecidia decipiens Ach., has clusters of pinkish apothecia with white margins. 
It la widespread and very obvious after rain. The other two are Dermaiocarpon 
hcpaiicum Th, Pr., and Biatorina caeruleo-nigruvi\ both are general, but not so 
conspicuous as the two preceding. 

Most exposed surfaces of travertine limestone have the saxicolons species 
Rinodina diHractella Mull. Arg. growing upon them. 

Two species of foliaceous lichen occur on the ground. They are Parmelia 
australieriHis Cromb. and P, adhaerens Cromb. Neither develops rhizinae or is 
attached to the soil, but the thallus, when moist, lies flat upon the surface of the 
wet soil though quite free from it. When the wet period is over the thallus dries 
up and, curling inwards, forms a loose mat-llke mass. The dried plants of 
P. au»tralien8is may be 2 inches or more in diameter. They are rolled about on 
the ground by the wind or caught in projecting twigs. This lichen is widely 
distributed, but it became definitely more abundant inside the Reserve under 
protection than it was in the adjacent paddocks. The second species forms much 
smaller plants and is less frequent. 

CortlcolouB lichens are generally rare on Australian trees but lignlcolous 
lichens are not uncommon. We have four species of the latter from Koonamore, 
all growing on the dead decorticated stems of shrubs, generally Cansia bushes. 

Parmelia caperata Arch, is the most common, covering the stems over lengths 
of 2 inches or more. Less abundant, but forming even larger patches when it does 
occur, is the golden*yeUow Candelaria convolor Wain. Theloschistes chryaoph’ 
thalmus Th. Pr. and an undetermined species of Oalopocea, the latter with a 
partially submerged thallus, are the two other species. 

9. Factors Affectino Rkoeneration. 

After regular observations upon the regeneration of the flora of the Reserve 
extending over flve years it is possible to arrive at certain conclusions as to the 
factors which affect the regeneration rate. 

The change in the soil condition which has followed erosion due to the 
removal of the perennial vegetation has destroyed the seed>bed over a large part 
of the area. The hard loamy soil, having lost its surface mulch, offers particularly 
great difficulties to the establishment of any seedlings. Anything favouring the 
accumulation of Utter or blown soil helps to develop a seed-bed. The abundance 
qf seedlings and tbeir much more thrifty growth in and amongst fallen bushes 
or even the mounds of soil held by stumps and dead plants are very marked. We 
have drawn attention to this in our work on Stipa (1931), and reference may be 
made to some of the quadrats figured there (e.g., Text-figs. 3 and 6). 


• We are Indebted to the Royal Botanic Clardens, Kew, for naming the lichens 
which were forwarded at the suggeetlon of the Director, after hts visit to Koonamore 
in December, 1937. 
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Obviously high temperatures, strong winds and low rainfall are climatic 
factors that have harmful effect upon the growth of plants, especially on herbaceous 
plants or seedlings of perennials. What is less to be expected in arid Australia 
is the effect of low temperatures and heavy rainfall, yet both arc exi»erienced, as 
is shown by the climatic data that we have given. The effect of frosts in checking 
the growth, especially of the herbage during the winter months, has freauently 
been noted by us. 

On three occasions during the progress of our work has there been a rainfall 
of 3 inches or more within 24 hours. In 1928 and 1929 these falls were more than 
half of the total precipitation for the whole year. Such heavy falls cause 
(leBtructlon of the seed-bed. The surface soil is removed over large areas and 
deposited as sand or silt upon others. The heavy rainfall of December, 1929, 
was definitely harmful to the regeneration of Atriplex on quadrat No. 100, for 
the hard loam was scoured severely by the violence of the rain. On the other 
hand, areas receiving a considerable deposit of silt are also unsuitable for the 
growth of plants. There are extensive areas In the south-west corner of the 
Reserve, which have been flooded regularly after heavy rainfalls, but upon which 
no germination has occurred. 

The most aggressively harmful factor to the regeneration of woody plants 
has certainly been the rabbit. Of the 42 seedlings of both species of Cassia 
recorded in February, 1930, on quadrat No. 6-80. only two, both Cossia eremophila, 
survived until June, 1931. Quadrat No. 200 suffered severely from rabbit damage, 
for a burrow was established in the sand-hill near its north-western corner. Only 
10 of the 48 Cm\si(t eremophila seedlings recorded upon it in February, 1930, 
survived til) June, 1931. These had all been eaten back and were still showing 
their juvenile foliage on short secondary shoots growing from the crown of the 
roots. Cassia seedlings of similar age on quadrat No. 300 were at that time 
bushes from 60 to 70 cm. high and some were coming Into flower. The majority 

Tablk 11. 

Fire fiegeneraiion Experiments. 

B»ms mad 4 } 2S/S/27. Anwft Hrst chart-ed aftftr ralia ot Fob., 2928. 

N.B.'-‘'A11 iKtodllntfs occurred at margins of bums or, occasionally, on burnt areas. None rocorde<l within 
enclosures away from the fire Influence. 


No. of 
Exp(»ri- 
input. 

Fentx^d. 



li/12/2«. 

9/«/29. 

20/3/31 

F.R.2 

Yes. 

Ac. aneura. 

3 

4 

4 

4 



Ae. Eurkittii. . 

1 

2 

4 

3 



€. eremopMfa . 

o 

2 

2 

3 

F.H.4 

Yes. 

Ac. anmra . 

1ft 

16 

18' 

1 

1 

1 1 

Ac, Burkittii . 

2 1 

2 ! 

1 

— 


1 

C. eremvphifa 

10 

22 , 

13 

■ 10 

1 


c. Stum . 

2 

2 1 

2 

3 

V.R.6 1 

Yen. ' 

Ac. flwrJIrirtn*.] 

[ 1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

C. erem^^hiia . 

8 

ft 

5 

& 


1 

C. Sturtii .1 

! 0 


12 

n 

F.11.7 

No. 

Ac. aneura 

4 

2 

.— 

— 

F.K,fl 

No. 

C. emnophila . 

1 4 

3 

1 

1 ii^i 

i 

i 

C. Stum .1 

1 

f 

11 

13 

1 



* On the night 4--5 July, 1929, a rabbit burrowed under the netting and ato all the mulgas. 
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of the C. Sturtii seedlings on quadrat No. 100, recorded in February, 1930, were 
growing as sturdy young plants in June, 1931. 

Table 11 gives the history of five of the experimental burns started to stimulate 
germination of mulga and other shrubs. It is seen that only when the area was 
protected by netting was there any survival of the young shrubs for one season. 
The amount of damage that a single rabbit can cause Is seen from the records of 
quadrat No. F.Ii.4. There 18 one-year-old niulgas were destroyed In a single night. 
Until some means of controlling the rabbit is discovered, all hope of regeneration 
of woody perennials is vain. 


SUMMAUY. 

1. The investigations described in this paper were conducted at the Koonamore 
Vegetation Reserve in the north-eastern district of South Australia during the 
period May, 1926, to June, 1931. The Reserve is the Arid Flora Research Station 
of the University of Adelaide. The work herein described was aided by a grant 
from the Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research from 
March, 1928, to June, 1931. 

2. The Reserve is shortly described and Its soils discussed, 

3. The following meteorological data are given for the area: mean rainfall; 
monthly rainfall, number of rainy days and falls exceeding 25 points, 1925--31: 
temperature records, and relative humidities March, 1927, to June, 1931, and 
saturation deficits. 

4. The methods of investigation are described, particularly a series of 
permanent quadrats. 

5. Some account of the biology of the plants is given. 

6. Results as to the distribution and regeneration of the principal trees and 
shrubs, also the dominants of the Chenopodiaceous shrub-steppe, are described. 

7. The sequence and abundance of the herbaceous plants is described, with 
special reference to two 1 sq. m, permanent quadrats. 

8. Regeneration of the perennial flora is found to be a slow process, the rate 
of which is much Influenced by the recurring droughts. Rabbits are found to 
prevent almost completely the regrowth of woody perennials. 
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DESCRIPTION or I'DATES XIIl-XVll. 

PlAte xlfl. 

Series of photographs, from fixed point, of quadrat 200. Aoocia aneura (mulga) 
with light sandy soil tn foreground. Comer posts of quadrat 2 seen in middle distance 
about the centra of the picture. 

1. —May. 1926, Few plants of SNpa nitida in foreground. At this date the ephemerals 
only in seedling stage. 

2. —Sept.. 1926. Fair winter rains led to growth of ephemerals. HeUpterum 
moschatum abundant. 

3. —Dec., 1926. Stipa nitida Just dying off, the winter annuals have dtsaptieared. 

4. *—Dec., 1927. Drought conditions; only 409 points of rain In the previous twelve 
months. 


Plate xlv. 

Series of photographs of quadrat 200* continued. 

1, —March, 1929. The heavy rainfall of Feb., 1928 (390 points), followed by a wet 
winter, produced a heavy crop of Stipa nitida. This is shown dying off; only 15 points 
of rain in previous six months. 

2. —*Dec., 1929. At the end of fifteen months* drought. Note the evidence of wind 
erosion; cf. PI. xv, fig. 6. 

3. —March. 1930. Three months after a heavy rainfall (311 points in one day at 
end of previous December), galsola Kali obvious. 

4, —June, 1931, Heavy growth of winter annuals, cf. rainfall for previous 18 months, 
largely Tetragonia, Helipterum, and Russia spp. 

Plate XV. 

Series of photographs, from fixed point, of quadrat 300; quadrat 30 in middle 
distance to left. The large tree at centre back is Myoporum platyoarpum. 

1. —May, 1626. Shows general retrograde state of area soon after enclosure. The 
dead bushes are chiefly Cassia Sturtii and Bremophita 8turtii. 

2. —Sept., 1926, General cover of winter annuals, Zygophyllum ovatum and 
Z, prismatofhsovm (dark plants) and Atriplex oampanttlofum (light plants) in fore¬ 
ground. Russia patenticuapig and Srodiophyllnm Blderi by figures In distance. 

2.—Deo., 1626. Note disappearance of annuals except Atriplex. now dying off, and 
prominence of Btipa nitida. 

4. —Deo., 1927. At end of a year's drought. 

D."->Aug.. 1928. SHpa nitida in foreground. Middle distance had been flooded by 
rains of previous February. Now dense growth of Zygophyllwn spp., Brodiophyllum 
Blderi, Brodinm oygnorum. Perennials of the shrub-steppe began to appear about this 
date. 

6. —Dec,. 1929. Drought conditions during previous fifteen months. Tussocks of 
dead Bfipa nitida. 

7. —Aug., 1980. Much Bolsola Kali following rain of late Dec., 1929. 

8. —June, 1981. Dense growth of winter annuals with a considerable admixture of 
Bassia spp. B. paradoxa in right foreground (white plant). 

Plate xvl. 

Series of photographs of quadrats lOA (1-4) and 40A (5-6). 

1. —'Sept. 1926. Note persistence of bare area from which seed-bed has been eroded 
in foreground. 

2. —Aug,. 1928. Note increase in slse of Atriplex ueeioaritm both on the quadrat 
and in distance. The dark plants are Zygophylln^. 

5. ^Mar., 1980. Note the persistence of the drought effect, although there had been 
heavy rain three months previously. Such heavy rain falling on hard dry soil does not 
penetrate. Note the Atriplex bushes which are still more or less aphyllous; they are 
just passing out of the anablotlc state, 

4. —'June. 1931. Atriplex in full foliage on quadrat and over plain beyond. Note 
increase in number of bushes by comparing this figure with fig. 1. 

5. ^Dec., 1987. (Quadrat 40A at end of a drought period. Low bushes of Koohia 
eedifetia beyond. 

6. —June. 1931. Shows regeneration of Koohia aedifolia bushes. BaaaUx patentiouapia 
anfi B. solerolasnioides (white) in foreground. 

Plate xvll. 

Series of photographs of quadrat 3, taken on dates shown on figures 1-8. Beferenoss, 
with detail of flora, on Table 10. 

K 



STUDIES IN THE AUSTRALIAN ACACIAS, V. 


TllK PROBLEMS OF THE STATUS AND DISTRIBUTION OF ACACIA BAILEYANA F.V.M. 

By 1. V. Newman, M.Sc., Ph.I),» F.L,S., Llnnean Macleay Fellow of the Society 

in Botany. 

{From tlu: liotonical Laboratories, University 0/ Sydney.) 


(Plate xviii; three Text-figures.) 

(With a Note on the Occurrknck of Hybrid Acaoias, by E. Cheel, Botanist and 

Curator of the National Herbarium. N.S.W.) 

(Read 27th November, 1935 ] 


Introduction. 

The “Cootamundra Wattle* ** ' (Acacia Bailci/ana F.v.M.) has always created 
Interest on account of the smallness of the area from which its natural occurrence 
has been reported. Because it grows and propagates well in cultivation# and has 
been successfully distributed In this and other continents for ornamental use. the 
problem arises, why Its natural distribution is so restricted, A search shows that 
there are no really precise records of its natural occurrence, and that there were 
no specimens from a natural habitat in the National Herbarium, Sydney. In the 
hope that a quick result would be obtained, two excursions were made to the 
district concerned (in the south-east quarter of New South Wales) to study the 
distribution of the species and Us relation to the habitat. Precise records of Us 
occurrence for certain localities are set forth in this paper for the first time. The 
problems raised by the restricted nature of its distribution have been found to be 
so complex that they can only be stated, at present, without attempting to offer a 
final solution. 

Three facts have caused doubt of the status of the species and have called 
forth the suggestion that it is a hybrid which arose in cultivation and then escaped. 
These facts are: (1). The first specimens received for description were from a tree 
in cultivation at Brisbane, Queensland (Mueller, 1888a, 169); (2). It is not unusual 
for seedlings from trees in cultivation to show some marked variations from the 
normal;* (3), There were no clearly marked early specimens from the natural 
habitat. 

These problems of the distribution and status (Including mode of origin) 
of the species are closely linked. Their solution would be an Important 
contribution to our knowledge of what constitutes a species and of the factors 


• In no case, however, have such seedlings been derived from seed set under 
conditions that excluded foreign pollen. Therefore it is possible that they are the Fj 
generation of crosses between Balleyano and some other species of Acaoio. Mr. B. Cheet, 
Botanist and Curator of the National Herbarium, N.S.W., has kindly added a note on 

**The Occurrence of Hybrid Acacias’*. From this note it will be seen how easily 
A. Baitcyono appears to hybridise. 
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determining the efitabllshment and limitation of species. From the investigations 
so far made about this species, it appears that a long and wide inquiry would be 
needed before finality could be reached. The spread of settlement in the country 
has made these inquiries difficult, and is rapidly making them more difficult. 
For this reason, and to provide a basis for further work, this paper will 
present the available knowledge germane to these problems of Acacia Baileyana, 
a clear statement of the problems and an Indication of the lines along which they 
may be solved. 

I^ukvioits Reoohds. 

7'he Original Description, 

In his paper, von Miieller (I 8880 ) gives a very detailed and accurate descrip¬ 
tion (in English) separating the new spetiies from A. polybotrya. The description 
is apparently based on three lots of material received in Melbourne. By the 
courtesy of the Government Botanist of Victoria and the Government Botanist of 
New South Wales, I was able to inspect seven specimens of Acacia Baileyana 
went on loan from the National Herbarium, Melbourne, to the National Herbarium, 
Sydney, These and three others are all the specimens of this species in the 
National Herbarium, Melbouine. Presumably, they would include the type 
specimens, as von Mueller was the Government Botanist of Victoria. In comparing 
the statements in the paper witli the labels on the specimens, difficulty arises, 
as there are no reference? numbers in the paper or on the specimens. All the 
sheets examined, except one, have the label of the “Phytologic Museum of 
Melbourne", Avtnch bears at the foot, “Baron Ferd. von Mueller, P.H. 

Of the first lot of material von Mueller says: “The species is named in honour 
of Mr, F. M. Bailey, from whom flowering branchlets were received, taken at 
Brisbane from a tree in Bowen*s Park, the origin of which could not with 
certainty be traced." Of the two specimens from Bailey, the label of the 
first, in von Mueller’s handwriting, is: “Acacia Baileyana, F.v.M. Cultlv. In 
Bowen’s Park. F. M. Bailey." There is no date, and the specimen is a flowering 
one. The label of the second specimen, in von Mueller’s handwriting, Is: “Acacia 
Baileyana F.v.M. Cultlv. in Bowen’s Park, Brisbane. F. M, Bailey." There 
is no date, and the specimen is a very poor and broken one with some loose 
pieces of leaf and inflorescence preserved in an attached folder. Accompanying 
tile specimen is a note In red pencil in Bailey’s handwriting oh a sheet of rough 
paper, as follows: “This Is a form (?) of A. polybotrya which came up amongst 
seeds collected by me many years ago on or near Seavlew Range back 60 miles 
from Cardwell the tree never seeded at Bowen Park and is since dead. F.M.B." 
Cardwell Is a small town near Townsville, Queensland. Mr. C. T. White, Govern¬ 
ment Botanist of Queensland, in a letter dated 29th July, 1935, informs me that 
the seeds referred to were “mostly without . names, and were supposed fltallcs 
mine] to have come from the neighbourhood of Cardwell"; and that “evidently 
a mistake had been made as the species [i.e., A. Baileyana] was quite unsuitable 
for growing In the tropics", and there is no such specimen from North Queensland. 
Cardwell, therefore, does not concern us. 

Of the second lot of material von Mueller says: “Somewhat later, fruiting 
specimens were sent by the Rev. Dr. Woolls, who got them from Mr. H. D. Coker 
of Brookfield, through Mr. John Dawson of Humberstone; he found this rare 
species only near Cootamundra on one of the sources of the Murrumbidgee and 
near To-morrow on a Tributary of the Lachlan River on stony ridges up to an 
elevation of about 1,600 feet.” “To-morrow" is doubtless Temora. The Sydney 
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Mail (1888) gives '^Humberstone'* as the name of Mr. Dawson's property in a 
suburb of Sydney. An old resident of the locality tells me that the property 
was at the comer of Parramatta Hoad and Lang Street, in what is now North 
Croydon. There are three specimens in the Herbarium that are possibly referred 
to in the above quotation. The first Is a small specimen in bud, labelled: "Acacia 
Balleyi, F.v.M. Murrumbldgee. Mr. Coker. Dec., 1887.” The second is a fruiting 
specimen and there is no official label; but a small slip of paper has at the top, in 
Dr. Woolls's handwriting: "A. polybotrya.", and below, in von Mueller's hand* 
writing: "Dec, 1887. Revd. Dr. Woolls. Acacia Baileyana P.v.M.” The third 
specimen is "Seed from J. Dawson per Rev. W. Woolls—1887” (letter from the 
Government Botanist of Victoria. 3rd July. 1936). These specimens are not 
easily correlated with von Mueller's statement; but they are not Inconsistent 
with it, for in December the trees would show both ripe fruits and young buds. 

Of the third lot of material, von Mueller says: "Quite recently A. Baileyana 
1ms been found also near Wagga Wagga by Messrs. Garland and Deane." There 
is one specimen in the Herbarium referable to this statement, labelled: "Acacia 
Baileyl, F.v.M. Bet. Murrumbldgee and Lachlan R. J. R. Garland. 1887.” it 
is u very small broken specimen of foliage only. 

The only other important specimen In the Herbarium is an unnamed, broken 
flowering one labelled: "Near the Parramatta River. Dr. Woolls. 1887.” 

The other specimens in the Herbarium are four from cultivation: at Sydney, 
N.S.W,, and East Kew, Vic. (1899). and Oakleigh, Vic.—two—*<1891). 

Von Mueller's paper, read on 12th December, 1887, was based partly on 
material derived from seed of doubtful origin sown at Brisbane, Queensland, 
about 500 miles from the supposed natural home. About that time he had a 
specimen from near the Parramatta River,* N.S.W., 260 miles from the supposed 
natural home; and four years later the species was cultivated some 300 miles in 
the opposite direction from the supposed natural home. Until June of the present 
year, the only specimens of the species in the National Herbarium, Sydney, were 
from cultivation. These facts have caused doubt of the species being a naturally 
occurring one. This question will be discussed after reference to later records and 
the statement of my own observations. 

Later Records 

There are three contemporary records which regard the species as occurring 
naturally in the Cootamundra District. Woolls (1888) says, "This is a 
species from the Murrumbldgee, which has hitherto gone under the name of 
A. Rolyhotrya, . . . Mr, Dawson, of Humberstone, has cultivated this shrub 
with much success.” In the Sydney Mail (1888) it is recorded that the species 
was called the "Cootamundra Wattle” from the fact that "Mr. Dawson, of 
Humberstone, Bur wood, distributed very liberally seeds of this beautiful species, 
which had been procured for him |n the neighbourhood of Cootamundra”. It 
is also stated that the figure In von Mueller's "Iconography” (Mueller, 1888b) 
was drawn from specimens from Mr. Dawson's garden. Malden (1911, p. 9), 
after quoting extensively from von Mueller's paper, quotes a newspaper article 
written by himself "shortly” after it, in which he says that Mr. John Dawson 


* Mr. Dawson's property was only about 800 yarda from some mud*ftats of the 
Parramatta River. 
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**brotight seeds from Cootamundra and distributed them among his friends^', and 
that Acacia Jiailej/ana is ''naturally found only .... about Cootamundra, 
Betbungra. Big Mimosa Run, in the Wagga District and thereabout". 

Later records of localities are, in general, repetitions of those given in 
von Mueller’s paper, with variations. Such are Mooie and Betche (1898, p. 171), 
Malden (1906, p, 66, and 1911, pp. 9 10) and Anderson (1932, p. 87). The 
localities are: Cootamundra, Bethungra, Temora, Barmedman, Wagga District, 
“Big Mimosa Run, Wagga District", and “Parish of Inglehah, County Bourke 
(Temora)". Judging from the history of the locality recorded by Cramp (1923, 
p. 342), "Big Mimosa Hun, Wagga district" would be in the angle (and its 
extension westward) between Pucawan, Temora and Mimosa (see Text-flg. 1), and 
would include the Parish of Inglehah (Ingalba). Today, It would not be described 
as "Wagga district". 1 can And no signs or report of the species occurring 
naturally at present in what would commonly be understood as "Wagga district". 

Summerhayes (1933) lists many references to the species In botanical and 
horticultural literature. Those available to me do not add to our knowledge of 
the species, but some of them contain errors whose origin will be apparent on 
reading the present paper. The species is not about Wagga Wagga, and neither 
Wagga Wagga nor Cootamundra is at a source of the Murrumbidgee 
(Summerhayes, 1933); and it Is not native of Queensland (Luxford—and the 
Editors—, 1916, and Comber, 1929). 

There are two records of personal observation. Cambage (1902) made a 
journey through the district, and speclAcally mentioned the Acacias observed. 
Though passing through Barmedman and Temora, he only notes Acacia Baileyana 
between Stockinbingal and Cootamundra and on the main Temora-Cootamundra 
road a few miles to the west (p. 198), also between Cootamundra and Junee 
(observed from the train, p. 202). From the inquiries, he concluded that a 
circle of radius about 30 miles centred between Cootamundra and Temora "would 
have Included every tree of Cootamundra Wattle In the known world" before its 
cultivation (p, 198). 

Bishop Dwyer <1921, p. 218) records A. Baileyana near Temora on "Ironbark 
Ridges". He describes these ridges as frequently having "Ironstone and quartzite 
pebbles" mixed in the clayey or shaley soils, with the red Ironbark tree 
(Buoalyptui sideroojylon) "usually very predominant" (p. 212). 

Absence of specimens in the National Herbarium at Sydney or at the School 
of Botany, University of Sydney, makes verification of the records difficult* Both 
Cambage and Dwyer, who record visits to the locality, do not mention Barmedman 
as a location for the species. And 1 regard references to the "Wagga district" 
as referring to localities which to-day would^ not be so described. 

of the Previous Heeords, 

We expect^ therefore, to find Acacia Baileyana in the neighbourhood of 
Cootamundra (particularly north-west), Bethungra and Temora (particularly 
south-west) and possibly Barmedman, growing on stony (Ironstone and quartzite) 
ridges associated with the red Ironbark (Eucalyptus sideroxylon). in a previous 


* The Keeper of Botany, British Mueeum (Natural History) and the Deputy Keeper 
of the Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, inform me by letters (dated 19th and 
l?th July, 1935) that there are no wild specimens represented in the Herbaria at 
South Kensington and Kew respectively. 
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paper (Newman, 1933, pp. 147-148), I showed that these localities lie in an area 
Of coincidence of SlJurlan sedimentary rocks (associated with patches of granites 
and porphyries), an altitude of between 600 and 1,600 ft*, and an average annual 
rainfall of between about 18 and 23 Inches. The only other such coincidence In 
New South Wales is a much smaller area Just to the north. 

Rkcjf.nt Obskuvations. 

Locations. 

During October, 1934, and May, 1935, I made a search, the extent of which Is 
shown In Text*flgure 1. No sign of the species growing naturally was seen in 
the possible parts of the routes outside the area shown In the map, l.e*, from 
Bathurst through Blayney to Cowra, and through Tuena to Crookwell and 
Goulhurn; from Goulburn through Gunning to Rugby (by back roads) and 
Boorowa; and from Bookham to Gunning* No sign of it was observed on the 
route from Cowra through Marsden, Corringle and Barmedman to Temora, nor 
from Boorowa through Murrlngo and Monteagle to the Bribaree Hills and back 
into Wallendbeen. Residents in the localities said the species does not grow 
naturally in the Murriugo district nor along a cross-country route travelled weekly 
between Thuddungra and Temora. I could not confirm a report of it for two 
miles south of the road on Black Range between Boorowa and Murrlngo. In the 
south of the area, the species could not be located by observation or inquiry south 
of a line Joining Mimosa and Mltta Mltta and east of a line joining Wallendbeen 
and Adelong Crossing. In the central part of the area, the species was found 
in various situations among the localities marked A, B, C, D, E, and HJK, on 
Text-figure 1. 

The area within which Acacia Baileyana was found, enclosed in a rectangle 
in Text-figure 1, Is shown in greater detail in Text-figure 2. In the short accounts 
of each locality, the numbers refer to the specimen numbers in my Acacia 
Herbarium. Duplicates of Nos. 301, 304, 306, 306 and 321 are in the National 
Herbarium, Sydney, apd the Herbarium of the School of Botany, University of 
Sydney. 

Locality A.—The species was seen for about two and one-half miles of route, 
In very hilly country on the eastern side of the divide, rising from a little over 
400 metres to nearly 600 metres. The trees were mostly in the depressions, and 
extended into the cleared land. Specimen No. 305 was taken at the northern 
end of this locality from the '^Fairfield” Station of Mr, Lindsay Thompson. 
Specimen No. 306 was taken from the tree shown at the left of Plate xviii, fig. 1, 
on the property of Mr. Bush, at the southern end of the locality. According 
to Mr. Bush, these magnificent trees extend for only about a quarter of a mile 
down the creek, whose course is not steep. The bed rock is porphyroid. These 
trees are growing in virgin timber, about 50 yards from the edge of the clearing 
in which were many seedlings, saplings and dead trees. 

Locality R.—This is shown In Plate xviii, figs. 8 and 4, and Is on the property 
of Mr. Cecil Ward of Moatefield. The altitude Is about 600 metres and the bed 
rock Is granitic. This place is a shallow valley running northerly from the divide 
to the top of the steep descent to the lowlands. In the partly cleared area shown 
In Plate xviii, fig. 4, there were a very few small seedlings of the species that 
had been nibbled by stock, and many trees of which all were dead. None of 
these trees showed signs of having been cut or ring-barked. Figure 3 on the 
same plate shows what must have been an exceedingly fine tree, surrounded by 
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about eight younger ones, ail dead. Though the dead trees were plentiful in the 
partly cleared land, no trees, alive or dead, could be seen in the uncleared land 
behind. 



Teat-hgure l.-^Map to show the route of the search for the natural habitat of 
Acacia BaiUyana, The large capitals indicate the locaUttos where it was found and 
reported (7). Compiled from the K.EW. Department of Lands’ Tourist Kaps Nos. S8*174 
and ss^ias. 
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In the forest there were great quantities of loose and out-cropping rock, hut 
in the cleared area the soil appeared deep and with hardly any stones. Mr. 



Text-flgure 2.—Map of the Cootamundra-Temora district showing the localities 
where Acecia BaUeyana was found in a natural habitat. The large capitals indicate 
the iocalltlest the ' being Inserted to enable correlation with Text-tig. 8. Altitude sones 
are shown by stippling. The ? indicates an unconfirmed (for the present ttaie) report 
of Us occurrence. Complied from the Tourist map of the N.S.W. Department of Xianda 
No. 28-174, and the ‘‘International Map of the World”, 1:1.000,000 (Canberra). 
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Ward said the species grows in such situations for at least two miles south along 
the range. 

LtOccUity C.—The species was seen for nearly two miles as the route ran 
gently down from the divide, passing through the 350 metres altitude level. 
Some was in uncleared land. Specimen No. 304 was taken from a large tree, 
30 feet high, one of a number left in a belt of trees between the road and the 
fields, near the junction of the Silurian and Cainozoic sedimentary rocks. 

Locality D .—The species was seen for two stretches of about 0*6 and 0*4 
miles of route just to the north-east of the crests of Warrim Hill and the divide, 
at and below 400 metres altitude. The soli was Silurian slate accompanied by 
quartzite gravel. The red Ironbark tree {Eucalyptus sideroxplon) was plentiful. 
Specimen 801 was taken from the tree shown well to the front In the left half 
of Plate xviii, fig. 2 (on Warrim Hill). On the Pucawan-Coolamon road, about 
three or four miles north-west from this place, a resident said that the district 
was “the home of these wattles”, for they are always coming up In the fields 
after ploughing, and profusely In the forests after the big timber is cut down. 
There were numerous trees of the species growing along that part of the road, 
which ran north-south between the divide and a low ridge to the west. 

Locality —The species was seen for about three-quarters of a mile of route 
at about 400 metres altitude along the western side of a shallow valley running 
northerly. On the property of Mr, Sleeman, at the southern end of the locality, 
there were a number of trees growing In the cleared valley, which Mr. Sleeman 
said were not escapes from cultivation. He also said that the species grows in 
similar depressions for several miles in either direction along the range. According 
to Pittman (1914), this locality is on Silurian sedimentary rocks. 

Locality HJK .—This is the locality where the species appeared to be most 
plentiful. Parts of it are Known as “Wattle Valley” to the people of Cootamundra, 
who use it as one of the sights to show visitors in the season. The profusion of 
trees here is probably due to the area being in a proclaimed reserve for some 
years past. It is in the district of Berthong and la from 500 to 550 metres in 
altitude, the geological formation being Silurian slate with quartzite gravel. The 
red Ironbark trees are plentiful. The species was seen along the route HH', a 
distance of nearly three miles, either in a south facing shallow valley or on the 
eastern slopes of the divide. At J, in a shallow valley facing south-east, ten 
specimens. No. 207, were taken from the trees shown in Plate xvi^l, fig. 5 
(looking west). At several steep-aided, shallow, gently sloping gullies facing 
west were full of the species. Plate xviii, figs. 6 and 7 are from photogritphs 
taken in one of these gullies. Figure 6 shows the trees in profusion among the 
Ironbarks, Figure 7 shows a fallen one of t^e many dead trees among the living 
ones, without sign of having been cut or ring-barked. These gullies, though 
facing west, are sheltered by FlagstajQt Hill, and have protection by the good 
stand of big timber. Specimen No. 321 was taken from this situation. At K, 
which was not visited, the field-glasses showed a splendid growth of the trees. 

Reports were received of the existence, a few years ago, of the species near 
the Ck>otamundra-Temora and Cootamundra-Dimaseer roads on or about the 
divide west of Cootamundra. An examination failed to reveal any at this time. 
A report I could not confirm was for the divide west of Temoi'a where the 
Temora-Pucawan road crosses it. These localities are marked F? and G?, 
respectively, in the maps (Text*figs. 1 and 2). 
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Of the localities recorded here (see Text-ftg. 2), J and HH' or F? would 
probably correspond with von Mueller’s (I 8880 , p* 170) “near Cootatnuhdra on one 
of the sources of the Murrumbldgee” (J' and K are on a tributary of the Lachlan); 
CC' and DD' would probably correspond with his “near To-morrow on a tributary 
of the Lachlan River” and also with Maiden’s (1906, p. 66 ) “Found also on Big 
Mimosa run, Wagga district, also Parisli of Inglebah"; I was directed to CC' by 
Bishop Dwyer (cf. Dwyer, 1921, p. 218); P? would correspond with Cambage's 
(1902. p. 198) “parts of the main coach road from Cootamundra to Temora”. The 
localities AA', BB' and EE’ are probably additional to the previous records. It 
is interesting to note that, apart from the large towns and the more settled area 
between Sydney, Bathurst and Ooulburn, it is only within 20 or 30 miles of the 
line Joining Cootamundra and Temora that the species Is found frequently in 
cultivation or with signs of former habitation; as though, being common in the 
area, It was cleared out except around the dwelling when settlement took place. 

Hahitat Factors, 

FhysiographicaU —Text-figure 3 (with which cf. Text-fig. 2) contains two 
diagrams to show the relative altitudes and aspects of the localities where the 
species was found. It will have been noticed already that the localities are all 
in proximity to some part of the system of more or less pronounced ranges 
which are a feature of the district. Text-figure 3 will emphasize the fact that 
these localities are not only near the crest of the divide, or (in the case of AA’) 
of a prominent spur of It, but are In general in an aspect sbeltered from the 
west and south by the high ground of the range. In some of the localities, AA’, 
BB’, EE’, JJ’, and K there is a tendency to keep to the depressions. These facta 
point to some factor tending to restrict the occurrence of the species to certain 
physiographic conditions, for the specifying of which there is not yet enough 
evidence. If the species were escaped from cultivation, 1 would not expect to 
find this local restriction of occurrence. 





b« MvtuScilr 
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Text-dgiire —Dfegram to show the rolath’e altitudes of the localities of Aeaeia 
Itaiieyann and nearby towns, etc. This should be studied In close comparison with 
T©xt"flg. 2. 

o. Looking west.—Only the parts of the route Immediately adjacent to the localities 
are shown. The north-south spacing of the localities, etc,, Is approximate only. The 
curves are rough projections on the north*south line of the parts of routes along which 
the species was observed, the heavy lines showing the actual part where it was seen. 

b. Looking north.—Diagram not to scale, complementary to a, to complete the 
demonstration of the aspects of the various localities. The curves are not, of course, 
in the correct east-west sequence. 
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Another Intet'esting feature is that the species occurs towards the high 
ground of the regions concerned. This is not mere repetition, but emphasiBes 
the fact that at the eastern side of the area shown In Text-figure 2 there Is 
plenty of country at the same altitude as localities CC' and DP', and possessing 
fiimUar aspects; and that, in spite of this, the species was not observed by me 
or reported to me In situations other than those already described. The species 
may therefore be tending to keep to the high ground, subject to certain conditions 
of aspect, etc., the high ground in the west being of a lower altitude than the 
high ground in the east. The two localities of greatest altitude are on igneous 
rocks, namely. AA' and BB'. If the sedimentary rocks have been denuded from 
these localities it Is possible that the species is fighting a rearguard action in 
the silty depressions containing conditions as nearly similar as possible to those 
of the sedimentary formation before the physiographic changes took place. It 
seems possible, therefore, that Acucia BaUeyana is a relict of a species which 
may have fiourished widely before physiographic changes initiated a losing 
battle between it and the environment. The possibility of it being a relict species 
was suggested by Cambage <1902, p. 198). The existence of such relicts following 
on physiographic or climatic change is not unknown elsewhere, as, for example, 
the basalt flora of Mt. Wilson (Brough, McLuckie and Petrie, 1924), and plants 
referred to in a recent discussion on the origin of the British Flora (Royal 
Society, 1936, p. 570). 

Bdaphic .—The study of the soil conditions associated with a species in the 
field would be very lengthy, if done In detail. A few rough observations were 
made in case they should indicate some factor operating. As the samples were 
taken at a depth of about three inches, they would provide Information only 
concerning conditions governing the establishment of seedlings. Ten samples 
were taken from among the different situations (except EE', HH' and K). The 
range of pH was fronY 5*4 to 6’7, except for the porphyroid locality A A' (G*6 and 
5*8). This range is in geneml more acid than for the soils of four other 
localities in or towards the region concerned. The water capacity of the 
soli as It occurred without sorting, showed no extremes in the measurements 
made on the samples from where the species occurred; but the other four samples 
gave extremes In one or other of the measurements made. There is the suggestion 
of the restriction of the species to a band of soil conditions governing seedling 
growth, the determination of which would entail extensive soil analyses. 

Biotic.—The continuation of the species in its natural home, if this region 
is its natural home, is in danger from the biotic factors of Its environment. Sheep 
and cattle (and probably rabbits) eat the seedlings, and property owners seem 
to have an objection to It, for so many spoke of cutting it out. In addition, the 
trees seem to be short lived, due either to a normally short life-period or to some 
natural enemy such as borer. These factors, combined with bush-fires and 
fluctuations In stocking, would provide ample explanation of its disappearance 
and reappearance from time to time in various situations. 

la considering the influence of the rest of the vegetation on the local distribu¬ 
tion of the species, it must be remembered that the present day forests of that 
region are not necessarily of the same composition or profile as the forests were 
before settlement occurred. For instance, in the area westerly from Temora, 
much of the uncleared land to-day is covered with forests of red Ironbarks 
iSuoatpptU9 Hderoapylon) and -Spines'* {CaUitris spp,), etc., so dense that long 
vistas cannot be obtained. Plate xviil, fig. 2 shows a not very dense forest of 
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that area. According to Cramp (19^* pp. 346-6), this forest covered much of 
the country when the late Mr. William Fisher "selected” at Mimosa West in 1883. 
Steele (1931, p. 3) records that Mimosa run (later divided Into Mimosa East and 
Mimosa West) was originally leased to McCansh and Windeyer in 1857, Oow 
(1925, pp. 5-6) says that before the coming of settlement to the district near 
Ardlethan (bordering the map in Text-dg. 2 on the west) there was a tall forest 
of Eucalyptus and "pines” In which long views could be obtained; and that with 
the clearing of the tall forest a dense growth of seedlings took place. It is 
probable that the specimens sent to von Mueller from this district were from 
regeneration forests. In support of this is his statement that the height of the 
species is not more than 16 feet, whereas many trees up to 30 feet high can be 
seen. 


Variations, 

Doubt of the specidc status of the species has been due not only to absence 
of clearly located specimens from the reputed natural home» but also to the 
experience of apparent variability of some of the characters. Seedlings markedly 
different in leaf-form and colour from the more typical Baileyana seedlings 
frequently appear in cultivation. The impossibility of the hybrid origin of these 
marked variations has not yet been demonstrated. Illustrating less marked 
variations, Cheel has exhibited (1930, p. xv) leaves from 24 trees of Acacia 
Baileyana which show a variation in the number of pairs of pinnae^ and in the 
presence or absence of hairs on the young branches. By the courtesy of Mr. 
Cheel, X was able to make a slight statistical examination of the numbers of 
pairs of pinnae In some of the trees he mentioned, growing on his property at 
Hill Top, 

Two series of samples were taken from each tree: Series A, from the end of 
a branch to one foot or the first Junction, if near one foot; Series B, from the 
first junction to the second Junction or for one foot. The samples were taken 
low, shoulder level and high. The scores from the three samples were added 
together and are shown In the following table: 



Number of ioavee lu Sampleii A 

Number of loaves in Samples B 




having 





having 



Trot) Number. 

2 

3 1 

4 1 



6 + 

2 

6 

4 1 


6 

6 + 



1 

' 

rwiis oi 

pinnae 

« 




Mdn of 

pinnae 

..... 
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22 


0 

60 





7 

Sd 

1 



23 

2 

la 

25 

12 



6 

29 

17 




24 

5 ; 

27 

42 




4 

40 

19 




25 


8 I 

36 

24 




29 

56 1 




27 

: 1 I 

55 1 

82 

2 



4 

50 

21 

1 

1 

j 

28 



17 

11 

22 

6 

i 

1 j 


5 i 

1 

! 

24 

ID j 

1 

4 


On trees Nos. 23, 24 and 28, In passing from the end of the branch, the 
maximum score changes to a smaller number of pairs of pinnae. On trees 
Nos. 22, 26 and 27, where the maximum remains on the same number of pairs of 
pinnae, the score for the smaller number of pairs becomes proportionately greater 
on passing down the branch. These figures suggest that variations in the 
number of pairs of pinnae may be due not to genetical factors so much as to 
variations in vigour at different periods of growth. 
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In the pluces where the species was found growing in what 1 interpret as 
the natural habltatr except for being with or without hairs on the young branches 
and varying in the number of pairs of pinnae within the above limits, the species 
presented a reasonably uniform appearance. There was never a suggestion of a 
hybrid swarm with or without close association of two possible parent species. 

Dihcussion. 

The first problem that presents Itself is whether what is known as Acacia 
Bailcyana is a naturally occurring species, or whether It arose suddenly in 
cultivation, as either a hybrid or a mutant, and then escaped from cultivation. 
The second alternative raises the problem of why the escape from cultivation In 
the early days should have taken place with vigour in one small district only, 
and in the parts of that district remote from the denser settlement, and why it 
should have retreated to a relatively specialized habitat. 

The argument for the origin In cultivation is largely based on the presence 
of specimens from cultivation at Brisbane in the material on which the original 
description was based. But by 1880 there was a tree of the ‘*Gootamundra Wattle'* 
in cultivation in the garden of Mr. Joseph Hadfleld, ''Stanmore*', Stanmore Hoad, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Maiden, in the newspaper article contemporary with 
von Mueller's paper, said (Maiden, 1911, p. 9): *Mt has been largely cultivated 
(chiefly in Burwood gaidens) for years”. If the species could be In cultivation 
in New Zealand by 1880, there is no reason why it should not have been taken 
to Brisbane by "many years ago” before 1887. The dates of the first settlement 
of the Cootamundra and Temora districts and the country to the south of them 
give ample time for these wide dispersals in cultivation. There was settlement 
at Wagga Wagga in 1832 (Gormly, 1909, p. 7), Cootamundra in 1843 (Gormly, 
?, pp, 147-8), ”Warri” run, near Ardlethan in 1849 or 1860 (Gow, 1926, p. 8), 
Junee about 1846 (Gormly, 1915, p. 77), "Temora” run in 1851 (Steele, 1981, p. 3), 
and "Mimosa” run (west of Temora) in 1867 (loc. cit.). Settlement had so 
increased that Post Offices were established at Albury and Gundagai In 1843 and 
Wagga Wagga and Tumut In 1849 (Dalgarno, 1908, pp. 158-9). In view of the 
evidence of very early settlement and communication, it is quite probable that 
such a striking tree as the "Cootamundra Wattle” should be spread rapidly as 
an ornamental tree; so that the great distances of Its reported early cultivation 
from the reputed natural home are no real bar to it being a naturally occurring 
species. 

The question of the natural or cultivated origin of the species could be 
answered with a full knowledge of its earliest distribution in nature and cuUiva- 
tion. It may be noted, however, that three records (quoted above) pubiUhed 
In Sydney soon after the description of the species, regard it as being brought 
into cultivation from its natural habitat in the region concerned. In any case 
there would still be the problems of the mode of origin of the species and the 
reasons for its present restricted distribution in the field. If it arose In cultivation, 
it is either a hybrid or a mutant. If It be of natural origin, whatever be the 
mode of origin, it is either an old species living in a restricted habitat or it is a 
new species that did not spread far before the coming of settlement restricted 
its powers of spreading. 

Whether the species arose in cultivation or in nature, the practical approach 
to the solution of the problems wiU be the same. The question of It being a hybrid 
would require analytical breeding and synthetical crossing experiments, supported 
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by cytological ^examination of the species and the pOBslble parents. Oytological 
examination would also be necessary in the study of the possibility of the origin 
by mutation, and might be combined with experimental manipulation of possible 
originating species with a view to inducing similar mutations* Whether it be a 
relict species or a new species in nature, the geology and physiography of the 
district are fundamental for solving the problem of its origin, and, with the study 
of the edaphic, climatic and biotic factors are fundamental for solving the problem 
of its restricted distribution. 

These complex problems require specialist knowledge and methods in several 
branches of study. With increasing settlement of the area concerned, investigation 
will be still more dlfflcuU than it is to-day. In view of these considerations, the 
foregoing account of past and present Information on the subject, and the 
statement of the problems have been made to serve as a foundation on which any 
may build who becomes possessed of relevant Information. 

From the evidence before me, historical, ecological, etc., I believe Av.acia 
Baileyana to be a species occurring naturally in a restricted habitat at localities 
within about twenty miles of Cootamundra and Temora. The chief contribution 
of this paper to the solution of the problems is the presentation of detailed records 
of the species in its natural habitat. 


Summary. 

A record is required now of our present knowledge of, and a statement Is 
needed of the associated problems of, the restricted distribution, specifle status 
and mode of origin of Acacia Batleyono; for increasing settlement will make 
field investigations more and more dlfflicult 

The probable type specimens in the National Herbarium, Melbourne, are 
correlated with von Mueller’s paper describing the species, and are found to be 
unsatisfying as evidence for the natural occurrence of the species. 

One set of later records seems merely to repeat the vague statements of 
locality given by von Mueller. Another set of records speaks more definitely 
(from personal observation) of two of the localities mentioned by von Mueller. 
Absence of Herbarium specimens makes verification difficult. 

An account is given of a search, and its results, made by the writer in the 
region concerned. This account gives detailed references to the localities where 
the species appeared to be growing naturally, and refers to Herbarium specimens 
presented by him to the National Herbarium, Sydney, and the School of Botany, 
University of Sydney. A brief j-eference is made to certain kinds of environmental 
factor. A general similarity of aspect (sheltered from the south-west) and altitude 
relationship (towards the highest ground) Is shown in the physiography. The 
species is possibly a relict. Estimation of pH and of water capacity suggest 
a band of edaphic conditions governing seedling establishment. Biotic factors 
are at present against the species; it appears short lived, and there may be 
considerable fluctuations in Us occurrence* The vegetation’s composition and 
profile have changed since the coming of settlement. 

It is shown that some of the variations in number of pairs of pinnae observed 
in the species may be due to fiuctuations of vigour. No field observations suggested 
hybridlty. 

The various alternatives to Acacia Baileyana being a naturally occurring 
species are put forward and their Implications referred to. Historical S4Nirch shows 
that there was ample time and opportunity for the species to have been taken 
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into cultivation and carried far afield before von Mueller deecribed it In 1887. 
The mode of origin of the ejmcles and its features of i^estricted natural distribution 
are closely linked. The methods of attack upon these problems are indicated. 

The evidence supports the validity of AcaHa Bailepana as a species occurring 
naturally in a very restricted area. 
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EXPLANATION OP PI-ATE XVIII. 

Photographs illustrating the Habitat of Acacia Baileyana (<-f. Text-iig. 2). 

Pig. 1.—lAXiaUty A'. Trees in virgin forest, along the course of a slow creek, at 
the foot of the Big Sister Mt. I>>oking southerly. 

Fig. 2 ,—On Warrlm HUI, Locality D. In a regenerating forest of red Ironbarh 
and “Pine" (CalHtria). Note the white quartslte gravel. Looking northerly. The 
nearest tree is 26 yards from the camera. 

Figs. S, 4.—Near Moatefleld, locality B, looking southerly. 3 shows a large dead 
tree of Acacia Baileyana which had split. The figure Is standing on the fallen half. 

There are about eight younger dead trees encircling it, probably seedlings of it. 4 

shows the locality as a shallow valley Just below the top of the divide. The small dead 
bushy tree In the centre of the picture is an Acacia Baileyana. There are many dead 
trees of the species in the area, not showing in the picture (cf. Fig. 4). 

Pig, 5.—Near Berthong, Locality J. The bushy trees in the middle distance are 
Acacia Baileyana in a shallow valley running south-east. Looking west. This land Is 
partly cleared. 

Figs. 6. 7.—Near Berthong, Locality J". In a gully running west, showing Acacia 

Baileyana among red Ironbarks, In a regeneration forest. Note the fallen dead one at 

the left of Pig. 7. Looking south-easterly. 

These photographs were taken In May. 1935, the trees being in bud. The whiteness 
of their appearance is due to the extremely glaucous foliage. 



THE OCCURRENCE OP HYBRID ACACIAS. 

<By Edwin Chkex. Botanist and Curator oC the National Herbarium, 

New South Wales.) 

It has been suggested by several writers that Acacia Bailepana F.v.M., 
commonly known us **Cootamundra Wattle*', produces various forms of seedlings 
in the seed-pan from seed gathered from a single tree. Some of the moat note¬ 
worthy of these are as follows: 

Dr. Cuthbert Hall (1910) ^‘exhibited a hybrid seedling from seed gathered 
from a cultivated specimen of Acacia Bailepana. It had been found that this 
Acacia when growing near Acacia decurrens gave about 20% of hybrids, which 
differed materially from either parent ... ", 

Mr. A. F. Brown (1919), of Dalton Nursery, Dubbo, "succeeded in growing a 
wattle which is a cross between Acacia d^^currenft and Acacia Bailepana, or between 
what is commonly known as the black wattle and the Cootamundra wattle. The 
tree has bloomed since July 15th, and the bloom is likely to remain on the tree 
for some time yet. One particular virtue of this crossbred variety is its frost- 
resisting quality. The brilliance of the flower has been much admired." 

J. H. Maiden (1919), commenting on the "Crossbreeding in Wattles”, “In 
regard to the crossbreeding in wattles, an instance of which was reported yesterday 
from Dubbo, Inclined to the opinion that the Dubbo cross between the black and 
Cootamundra wattles was performed by nature, and not by the hand of man.” 
Maiden also stated, "The natural crossing of these two species has been observed 
for very many years, and pointed out that nearly 30 years previously the late 

Rev. Dr. Woolls, who first collected Acacia Bailepana in the garden of the late 

Mr. John Dalton, Solicitor, of Burwood, and who persistently told the late Baron 

von Mueller that it was undescribed, informed him (Maiden) that the Baron had 

hesitated to describe it because of the known intermediate forms of natural 
crosses, and this has been the experience of most people who have studied the 
subject.** 

Maiden also referred to the supposed cross between Acacia Bailepana and 
Acocia decurrens series brought under notice by Mr. H. L. White, of Belltrees, 
Scone, which were submitted to me for report in December, 1912. In furnishing 
my report to the late Mr. Maiden, I gave details of the structural characters of 
the supposed parents (Acacia dealhata and Acacia Bailepana), together with a 
description of the supposed hybrid. My original report on these three forms is in 
the oflleial flies of the National Herbarium of New South Wales (vide 7934/12), 
and copies are also deposited with the original suite of specimens contained in 
the herbarium, A description of the supposed hybrid was also forwarded to Mr. 
H, H. B. Bradley, Secretary of the Horticultural Society of New South Wales, 
and specimens were exhibited at the Monthly Meeting held on 13th May, 1913, 
which were labelled "Acacia H. U White”. An account of this new hybrid was 
also published in (hardeners* Chronicle, 4th October, 1918, p. 286, and further 
elaborated ia the same journal, 1914, p. 262, with photographic illustrations of 

t 
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the Iiybrid and supposed parents. At the July (1923) meeting o£ the Lianean 
Society of New South Wales, 1 exhibited a series of specimens of dilferent stages 
of development of the F„ and F« races of the supposed hybrid, which I had 
cultivated at Hill Top, on the Southern Line, 79 miles from Sydney. Specimens 
were also exhibited at the same meeting of a supposed hybrid collected by Mr. 
L. 0. Gallard, at Carlingford and Fpping, which, it was suggested, were very 
similar to Acacia Nabonnandi, which was probably the same as Acacia adenophora 
of Sprengel (1826) collected by Sleber in Port Jacksdh district in 1822. 

It is of interest to note that Pescott (1914) has referred to the variability 
of the ‘*Cootamundra Wattle'', as will be seen from the following remarks: "Above 
all Acacias, A. Baileyana is noted for the variability of its seedlings, and it may 
be that this peculiar 'hybrid' is merely the result of the usual seed variation 
known among horticulturists as 'sporting'. It is hardly possible to plant a 
'batch' of seed of A. Baileyana and find every resultant plant true to type. 1 
have seen growing in Victoria a tree named by the grower A. dccurrem var. 
normalis, who explained that this plant came up among some A. Baileyana seed. 
The tree was not A. decurrens var. normalis at all, but merely one of the 'rogues’ 
that frequently come from A. pailepana seed, and to call these 'hybrids' would 
be a great mistake. They are reversions, break aways, or sports." Pescott (1917) 
has also described a var. aurea of Baileyana^ the young foliage of which is of a 
golden colour. 

It has also been found by H. Ludwig Winter of Bordlghera, Italy, that hybrids 
can be produced by pollinating two species of Acacias. 

Aca^a Bon accueil Richon (1927) is said to be a chance hybrid perhaps 
between Acacia decurrens and A. dealbata. It is reported that this is "one of the 
most beautiful acacias grown on the Riviera. The flower clusters have up to 
40 heads, larger than the best varieties of Acacia dealbata. They are beautifully 
grouped at the ends of the branches. The leaves are bright green with long 
very fine leaflets. The tree is vigorous and about 20 feet high, but a little less 
hardy than Acacia dealbata,** 

Acacia Hanburyanat Gardeners' Chronicle (1927).—This is said to be a seedling 
discovered by Mr. Joseph Benbow when he was in charge of the La Mortola 
Gardens, Ventimiglia, Italy, growing in close proximity to bushes of Aoado 
Baileyana and Acacia podalyriaefoHa, and there seems to be no doubt but that 
Acacia Hanburyana is the result of a natural cross between these two species. 
It makes a tree fully twenty feet high. The silvery pbyllodes bear short leaflets 
similar to those of Acacia Baileyana, and the round clusters of bright canary- 
yellow flowers are borne on pendulous spikes. 

Acacia J^eutvillei and Acacia Biebertiana (1924) are supposed to be hybrids 
(probably chance hybrids) between Acacia pycnantha and A. podalyriaefolia. 

The three distinctive forma of what is known as the Acacia decurrens series, 
collected by Mr. L. Oi Gallard in the neighbourhood of North Rocks Road to 
Parramatta, Pennant Parade, Carlingford and Epping, together with the evidence 
furnished in connection with these forme growing in close proximity to Acacia 
Baileyana cultivated in gardens, seems to me to suggest that there is a possibility 
of Acacia Baileyana being pollinated with Acacia decurrens. Both species flower 
at the same time, and In the areas mentioned we find numerous plants of the form 
which agrees with the description given of Acacia adenophora Sprengel which 
was collected by Sieber, which, as 1 have already stated, agrees In every particular 
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with the illufitration of the supposed hybrid Acacia Nahomatidi of Nash. We have 
also received seedlings raised from seed of AccuHa BaUeyana from the Campbell- 
town State Nursery, which agree in every particular with what I regard to be 
Acacia adenophora Sprengel. 

Acacia adenophora Sprengel.—This species was originally described by 
Sprengel in 1826, from specimens collected in the Port Jackson district by Sleber, 
who made collections of Australian plants in the vicinity of Port Jackson to the 
Blue Mountains and Southern Tablelands during his visit in June, 1822, to 
January, 1823. 

It is evident from Sprengers Latin description, translated into English by Don 
(1832), that Sieber’s specimens were regarded as being quite distinct from Acacia 
(Iccurrenft Willd. The latter Is described as having leaves with 9-11 pairs of 
pinnae, each pinna bearing 30-40 pairs of narrow, linear, distant leaflets, with a 
gland on the rachis between each pair of pinnae, whereas the leaves of Acacia 
adenophora are described as having only 8 pairs of pinnae, each pinna bearing 
many pairs of linear, bluntish, glabrous leaflets. Sleber also collected specimens 
of Acacia decurrens and Acacia irrorata in the Port Jackson district, which he 
evidently regarded as being distinct, for we And that Sleber is quoted as the 
author of A. irrorata by Sprengel. Bentham (1864) regarded Acado adenophora 
of Sprengel as a synonym of Acacia deciirrentt var. normalis, and Acocia irrorata 
of Sleber as a synonym of Acacia dealbata Link. There is a superficial resemb¬ 
lance between the two species Acacia decurrena of Willdenow and Acacia 
adenophora of Sleber, but, if a close examination is made, it will be found that 
the seedling stages of the two species present quite a different appearance, as the 
pinnae of the former are more widespread than the latter and the leaflets longer 
and narrower. It Is interesting to note that Sleber described another species from 
the Port Jackson district, namely, Acacia Jtulcipes, which is included as a synonym 
under Acacia angulata Desv. by De(3andolle. Bentham lists all three species as 
synonyms under Acacia decurrem Willdenow var. normalis. When it is noted 
that Bentham also Includes Acacia irrorata of Sleber as a synonym under Acacia 
dealbata and at the same time records the same plant as a variety of Acacta 
decurrem under the name var. pauciglanduloaa F.V.M., It will be seen that there 
is room for doubt as to the classification of the various forms or so-called 
varieties of Acacia decurre7is. 

References to Acacia Hybrids, 

Brown, A. P., HH9 .—Daily Telegraphy Sydney, 16th August. 

BraooiNs, 1927.— Oardeners* Chronioley January 29th, p. 89. 

Chsbl, E., 1923.—Proc, Linn. Soo. N.S.W., Vol. 48. p. xxxiv. 

—--", 1930.— dourn. Roy. Soc, N,8,W., Vol. 64, p. xv. 

DsOandollb, a. P., 1826 .—Prodromus Systematis Ifaturalis, Vol. 2, p. 468-470. 

Don, G»o., 1832. — Oen. SysL, 11, p. 420. 

Ekolsr, a., 1897.—Engler and Prantl, Pflansenfamilien> ill, 3, p. 109, flg. 64. E-H. 
hardeners* ChronietSy 1894.—January ISth, p. 37; 1927.-^January 29th, p, 89, Ceotl 
Hanbury, M.l^ (gr. Mr. 8. W, M. Bragglns), La Mortola, Ventimiglia, Italy. 
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I ntroduvtion.* 

The following observations were made by the writer, chiefly in the year 1982, 
in the course of the structural mapping of the Werrie Basin. The main problems 
of the Investigation were the geological structure and the Carboniferous 
stratigraphy. The infolded Permian rocks were examined incidentally to that 
work, but as they were not the prime subject of enquiry the present discussion 
of them is not so exhaustive as it might otherwise be. 

Little work has hitherto been published concerning the Permian strata of 
the Werris Creek district. Came (1918) recorded the occurrence of OlosHopterifh 
bearing sandstones, which had been discovered by Mr. Hammond of Escott Park. 
Came suggested that they might be correlated with the Greta horizon. These 
were later examined by Benson, who (1920, p, 306) tentatively referred them to 
the Upper Coal Measures. This suggestion has been proved to be cori'ect by the 
present writer. Benson (l.c., p. 301) also described the Werrie Basalts, but 
regarded them as Carboniferous. He did not recognize the Lower Coal Measures, 
but grouped them with the tuffs and conglomerates of the Kuttung Series. I^gter, 
coal was discovered at Currabubula by Mr. Eugene McCarthy, and was briefly 
reported by Raggatt who, following Benson, regarded it as Carboniferous. 
In 1981 McCarthy discovered plant fossils which were identified as Permian by 
the present writer, thus also establishing the age of the Werrie Basalts. 

The geneml distribution and structural relations of the Permian strata in the 
Werrie Basin have already been recorded (Carey, 1934). Reference will be made 
in this paper to the maps and sections accompanying that article. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to Professor W. R, Browne, for his 
constant advice and encouragement, and to Dr. Walkom, for helpful discussion of 
the plant fossils. He has also enjoyed the company and assistance of Mr. McCarthy 
of Currabubula on many of his fossit-cotlectixig expeditions. The author is also 
grateful to Mr. H. Thomas for placing at his disposal records of the prospecting 
bores put down by him at Werris Creek. Many residents of the region, who have 
been referred to in the earlier paper, have assisted in the work by their liberal 
hospitality, and in connection with the Permian work one has particularly to thank 
Mr. and Mrs. McCarthy of Currabubula, Mr. and Mrs. Middleton of *'OunoUy*% 
Werris Creek, and Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Bridge and family of **Willawa*’, Quipolly 
Creek. 

* The work on which this paper is based was done while the author was holding 
the Deas-Thonison Scholarship in Geology and a Science Research Scholarship of the 
University of Sydney. 
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Th(^ Lower Coal Measures. 

The Lower Coal Measures overlie the Kuttung Series with apparent 
conformity, and underlie the Werrie Basalts. They are well developed along 
the eastern and southern side of the Werrie Basin, and around the QuipoUy and 
Castle Mountain Domes, They wedge out rapidly in the north-west, and are 
overlapped by the Werrie Basalts, As the result of the overlap the series does not 
outcrop in the Piallaway sector. A line from the Gap to Currabubula roughly 
defines the limit of their extension to the north-west. 

The rocks are very conglomeratic on the whole, but interbedded with the 
conglomerates are tuffs, sandstones, shales, and coal-seams. Nearly all the strata 
are somewhat tuffaceous. The facies becomes notably coarser eastwards. The 
thickness of the series may be up to 600 feet. 

Economic Importance .—Evidence of the presence of coal in these beds Is not 
lacking. Three shafts at Currabubula revealed a seam between ten and fifteen feet 
thick, heavily cindered by invading sills of keratophyre from the Warrigundl 
complex. A bore on portion 68, Parish of Werrie, a couple of chains north-west 
of the outcrop of the series, bottomed in coal at 80 feet; another water bore in 
portion 32 Werrie bottomed at a depth of 213 feet in a seam of coal alleged to be 
20 feet thick. Still another bore 100 feet deep, near the boundary of the Lower 
Coal Measures at the northern end of the Jacob-and-Joseph Basin, also struck coal. 
Furthermore, in portion 20 in the Parish of Werrie, a weathered coal-seam at 
least 21 feet thick outcrops in the cliff face; the unperished coal-seam is probably 
considerably thicker. This seam Is Intruded by a sill. In portions 186 and 205 
in the Parish of Quirindi, in a tributary gully to Rocky Gully, weathered coal- 
seams and carbonaceous shales outcrop at the surface. Similar exposures are 
found in portion 186, Quirindi. 

Thus there can be no doubt concerning the existence of coal-seams in the 
series. The quality of the coal can at present only be Inferred from our knowledge 
of the same series elsewhere. The possible Influence of the Warrigundi intruslves 
is, however, important. It is evident that in the northern part of the area what 
coal there is is destroyed by these intrusions. However, in the preliminary 
discussion of the Warrigundi rocks (Carey, 1934) it has been shown that the aills 
and dykes have a definite range beyond which they rarely, if ever, go. These 
ranges are seven and six miles respectively measured from the Warrigundi 
centre. The hybrid sheets extend southwards for much greater distances, but 
they are always confined to the Werrie Basalts, and so are quite Innocuous. 
Thus beyond a zone of about seven miles from Warrigundi ceptre there need 
be little fear of trouble from this source. Occasional members of the older dyke 
series may be met, but these are never very abundant. The Jacob-and-Joaeph 
Basin, the southern nose of QuipoUy Dome, and the basin at the southern limit 
of the area mapped may be considered free from extensive igneous invasion. 
Parts of QuipoUy Dome show much minor dislocation, and the Quirindi Dome Is 
closely followed by the overthrusts^ so the most promising area for commercial 
operations is the extensive Jacob-and-Joseph Basin, which shows no disadvantages 
in the way of volcanic intrusions or faults, and is easy of access. 

Eossil Flora *—The discovery of the Ganpomopfcris-Noeppemfhiopsis flora in this 
district, by Mr. McCarthy, has resulted in a considerable extension of our known 
Lower Coal Measures, and has led to the dating of the Warrigundi vulcanlsm and 
the Werrie Basalt extrusions. The fossils have been found by the present writer 
at many localities along the outcrop of the series. The following types have been 
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collected; NoeggerathiopHa Hislopi^ Gangamopteris cgclopteroidev, Oungamopteris 
sp. a (? n. Bp.), OangamopteriH gp. <?2o««opfen5 cf. Brotoniana, PataeovUtaria 
McCarthyi, n. ap., Neocalamitea (?), Comucarptts airiattts, n. sp., Cordaicarpus 
emarginatus, n. sp. 

The seeds collected by the writer have been described by Walkom (1935)* 
The description of the slUclfied wood given below is the work of Mr. R. N. 
Robertson, B.Sc., Science Research Scholar in Botany In the University of Sydney. 

Genus Palaeovittaria. 

Pai.akovittaria McCabthyi, n, sp. Text-flga. 1-2. 

Type, Specimen W263, Museum of Geology. University of Sydney. 

Frond ovaManceolate, length about 15 cm. when complete, breadth 3*8 cm. 
at widest part, which la almost one-third of the distance from the base to the 
apex; apex not preserved. Venation non-retlculate, erect, slightly arching and 
spreading at a narrow angle, occasionally dichotomizing. There are about twenty 
veins to the centimetre. 

This leaf is very similar In size and shape and in the general character of 
the venation to Paittcoi;iffaria Kurzi Feistmantel (1876, p. 368; 1880, p. 91), 
which occurs sparingly in the EaniganJ group of the Damuda division in India 
and the Trlassic beds of Tonquin. It differs from that species in the absence of 
the median fold, the more arched venation, and the very much closer spacing of 



Text-flga. 1*4. 

1, 2.—Falaeouittarid MaOwthyi, n. ap. Fig, 1, x |; Fig. 8, venation, x 
Z>-^Gu%gumoptaria ap. e. x X. 

4.— fifaocaicmitea «triafi/ot4a, n. ap. x */,. 
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the veins. In view of these differences, together with its rather lower horizon. 
It seems wise to refer It to a new species. I have much pleasure In dedicating 
it to Mr. McCarthy of Currabubula. 

NOEGaKBATHIOFSlB HISI.OPI. 

W158i W347&. This species is very abundant on some horizons as sub-Hnear 
leaves widening gradually from the base. The longest specimen is 18 cm., 
incomplete. 

GANOAMOrncRis 8P. a. Text-flg. 3. 

W261, W268. Frond oblong, symmetrical, 10 cm. in length, 4 cm. wide, 
apex obtusely rounded. No midrib, but a median fold is visible for two-thlrds of 
the length of the leaf; venation apparently reticulate, arched so that It meets 
the margin at an angle of 70^. The anastomosis of the secondary veins appears 
to be very subordinate, but it is not well shown In any of the specimens. The 
leaf is particularly coriaceous, being very wrinkled in two specimens, and rolled 
up into a cylinder in the third, 1 suspect that this type Is a new species. 

Ganoamopterib sp. jS. 

W262 (one nearly complete frond and four fragments). W166. Frond obovate, 
asymmetrical, 8 cm. long, 3*5 cm. wide at the widest part, apex rounded, slight 
median fold, but no midrib. Veins dichotomize frequently at fairly regular 
intervals, and anastomose occasionally. These fronds are similar to Gangamopteris' 
cgclopteroidf's, but I am not certain that they are referable to that species. 

Gangamopteris cyclopteroidkb. 

Several small fragments of large fronds, with the nervation well preserved. 

CoanAiTKAN Wood. 

This wood is represented by two specimens. Sections of one of the specimens 
were made. Neither pith nor protoxylem could be found, the specimen consisting 
of secondary xylem. Though the specimen seems to have been considerably 
crushed, resulting in convolutions in the wood, there is definite evidence of annual 
rings. This crushing has also destroyed the shape of the xylem elements in 
transverse section. The longitudinal section shows the xylem to consist of 
trachelda, which, though not well preserved, show pits on their radial walls. The 
pits are the characteristic bordered pits of the Cordaitales. Both transverse and 
longitudinal sections show numerous medullary rays. In transverse section they 
are one cell In width. Longitudinal section shows them to be several cells high. 
The rays are composed of parenchymatous cells which appear rectangular in 
section. 

Correlation ,—Some doubt arises as to whether the Lower Coal Measures of 
the Werrie Basin are on the Greta Horizon, or whether they correspond to a 
horizon in the Lower Marine Series, as do some of the coals of Queensland. This 
doubt Is at first sight aggravated by the fact that the Werrie Basalts are similar 
to the well developed melaphyres of the Lower Marine Series. However, although 
alkalized basalts have been regarded as typical of the Lower Marine, evidence 
of their development in Upper Marine strata is not lacking. Browne <1929, 
p. xxix) points out: **Evidence has been found to the east of Raymond Terrace 
suggesting strongly that these basaltic eruptions were continued Into Greta Coal 
Measure times, and at Jerry*8 Plains Mr. H. G. Raggatt has discovered, inter- 
bedded with the Upper Coal Measures, amygdaloidal basalts with analette-Uned 
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vesicles ... at Temi, near Murrurun<)l» analcite-bearing Imslc lavas are inter- 
bedded with strata at least as young as Upper Marine/* 

Unfortunately no marine fossils have yet been found in the Werris Creek- 
Currabubula area which might settle this question of the age of the Werrie 
Basalts. In their absence the exact horizon will probably not be established 
until the area is linked with the Hunter Valley by continuous mapping. 

Our knowledge of the time-distribution of the Permian floras la not sutflciently 
complete to give precise correlation based on them alone. The flora of the Lower 
Coal Measures of the Werrie Basin contains many elements which are different 
from the Oieta flora of the Hunter Valley. Glossopteris is less abundant, and 
most of the Oangamopteris belongs to species with much less reticulate venation. 
This tendency is carried to the limit in Palaeovittaria. NocgfferathiopHs is more 
abundant, in this respect recalling the flora of the Ashford beds (Pittman, 1896, 
p, 21). Indeed the flora In the Werrie Basin Is in many ways Intermediate between 
those of Ashford and Greta. The assemblage is much more in keeping with the 
Greta than the Upper Coal Measures, but it is impossible to state from the flora 
aiono whether it is of Greta or Lower Marine age. 

Lithologically the Werrie Basin Coal Measures are undoubtedly very similar 
to the Greta Series elsewhere. The association of conglomerates, grits, and 
characteristic tuffs with thick coal-seams is very typical. 

The areal distribution of the Lower Permian units provides another line of 
evidence. For, as the Permian strata are traced north-westwards from Scone to 
Wingen, the Lower Marine beds beneath the Greta Coal Measures gradually thin 
out, so to And that, some thirty miles further to the north-north-west, the coal 
measures rest directly on the Kuttung is not unexpected. Furthermore, at Temi, 
which occupies an intermediate position, there are some basalts both above 
and below the coal, the presumption being that the lower basalts represent the 
Lower Marine Series. Still further to the north-north-west the coal measures are 
also overlapped, and the basalts rest directly on the Carboniferous rocks, which 
have in turn also thinned. 

But, although these units wedge out In the north-north-west, it does not follow 
that they also decline to the north and north-east. Indeed, at Nundle Permian 
marine fossils, which are quite absent at Werris Creek and Currabubula, have 
been recorded by Stonier (1891, p. 261) and Benson (1913, p. 686), and the 
extensive development of Permian marine beds further north is well known. 

Thus, reviewing all the available data concerning flora, lithology, and areal 
distribution, I consider that there is strong evidence for regarding the Lower 
Coal Measures of the Werrie Basin as being strictly comparable with the Greta 
horizon, but until the correlation is established by the systematic mapping of 
the intervening region, the case cannot be regarded as pi-oved. 

The Werrie Baaalts. 

The Werrie Basalts are a series of alkalized basic lavas, about five thousand 
feet in thickness. The series is very extensive, covering more than 100 square 
miles within the trough of the Werrie Basin between Plallaway and Castle 
Mountain. They also occur immediately to the west of the range of Kuttung 
rooks which lies to the west of Werris Creek, and it seems probable that much 
of the black soil-covered lowlands of the Breeza Plains is due to the ei^osion 
in aitu of this formation, and not to the presence of Burlndi rocks under allavlal 
black soil cover as was suggested by Benson (1921, pp. 299-300). Indeed the 
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occurrence near Boggabri of basic amygdaloidal lavas similar in appearance to 
the Werrie Basalts would suggest a far greater extension of this formation than 
has hitherto been recognized. Southwards these rocks extend towards Temi, but 
beyond the range they have not been traced. 

Stratlgraphically the Werrie Basalts occupy the hiatus between the 
OangavtopteriB-NoeggerathiopHs beds and the Upper Coal Measures with 
QUisHOpteris^ so that their age is fixed between limits corresponding approximately 
to the Upper Marine Series of the Hunter Valley. The Junction with the under¬ 
lying beds is Quite conformable; indeed, one often finds thin beds of fosslllferous 
sandstone and shale interstratified with the lower flows. Good exposures of the 
relationship between the two series may be seen in portions 133 and 134 in the 
Parish of Werrie, In portion 161 in the Parish of Qulpolly, near Mr. Chapman’s 
homestead, the Interstratified shales contain a cindered and brecciated coal-seam. 
At the same locality the sediment appears to have been a soft mud, and the basalt 
settled into it in the form of blocks and chilled fragments, giving interesting 
contact-effects. The sandstone in contact with the lavas often shows well- 
developed prismatizatlon. Such interbedding of thin layers of sandstone between 
the lower flows is rather common in the Fairfield Basin, along the eastern side 
of the Jacob-and-Joseph Basin, and In the succeeding basin to the south, but never 
appears further west, thus suggesting that the sedimentation came from the east, 
a view supported by the increasing coarseness of the sediments In that direction. 
Since the Interbedded sandstones often contain plant fossils such as (hingamopterist 
^oeggerathiopsia and QloasopteriH^ It is evident that the extrusions commenced 
in Lower Coal Measure times. 

The seQuence at the top of the series is again conformable, but It is not 
certain how much time elapsed between the last extrusions and the initiation of 
the Upper Coal Measure sedimentation. The highest beds are claatlc, but it is 
difficult to say whether they are tuffs, or material derived from the contem¬ 
poraneous erosion of the lavas. They are of medium to fine grainsize, without a 
marked stratification, and have a rich chocolate colour. 

It would be unwise, therefore, to state that the Werrie Basalts were extruded 
throughout the time-interval of the Upper Marine Series. The most definite 
conclusion which can be made on the present evidence is that they occupy the 
stratlgraphlcal interval of the Upper Marine Series, together with the Tomago 
Coal Measures and the Dempsey Series, and that they commenced in Lower Coal 
Measure time, but the last flow may have been extruded a considerable time before 
the beginning of the Upper Coal Measure sedimentation. 

The Intimate association of the lower flows with the freshwater sediments, and 
certain constant petrological and lithological characters, suggest that the whole 
series was poured out under sub-aQueous, probably freshwater conditions. This 
implies concurrent subsidence to the extent of five thousand feet. 

Typically the Werrie basalts are highly amygdaloidal, with or without 
evidence of flow. The abundance and size of the amygdales may change suddenly; 
occasionally the flows have a suggestion of crude pillow-structure, and elsewhere 
become slaggy and ropy. A good exposure is to be seen beneath the bridge over 
Jacob*and«Joseph Creek, on the east side of the town of Quirindl, The vesicle- 
flUings are commonly stilbite, but calcite, chlorite, analcite and other aeoUtes, or 
one or more forms of silica, also occur. Fine-grained types are found with the 
amygdaloidal lavas. 
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The eerieB 1b very susceptible to weathering ^nd erosion, and invariably forms 
low-lying country with heavy black soil. Exposures are rare and fresh specimens 
are impoBsible to obtain. The evidence of water bores Indicates that the same 
decomposed condition persists, even at depths of two and three hundred feet, 
and It probably continues throughout. 

In view of the altered state of the rocks, petrographic work is attended with 
considerable difficulty. Although several specimens have been sectioned, only 
one is from an outcrop which was not intimately associated with the Warrigundl 
intrusives. This was collected on the side of an unusual knoll in the centre of 
the Fairfield Basin. The section described by Professor Browne (1920) was of a 
specimen collected from a well near the head of Anstey's Creek, and was in very 
close contact with the Warrigundl Intrusives. There can be little doubt that the 
specimens examined under the microscope are far from typical of the series as a 
whole, for It is quite the exceptional lava which makes any outcrop at all. 

However, from an examination of the slides, it is evident that the Werrie 
lavas are uniformly basaltic, usually without olivine, although that mineral may 
occur. They probably carry^ a very high proportion of Iron. They show heavy 
deuteric modification with an abundance of analclte, chlorite, iddingsite and other 
kindred minerals. The important question arises as to whether we are to consider 
this alteration a magmatic birth-mark dating back to the Permian or purely an 
accomplishment of groundwater? That the basalts are saturated with circulating 
groundwater there can be no doubt, for the series forms the aquifer for a fruitful 
sub-artealan basin. On the other hand, it needs little extension of the observed 
evidence in even the freshest members of the series to account for the whole of 
the effects as deuteric phenomena. Yet it is unlikely that the copious meteoric 
waters, with which the Werrie Basalts are saturated, have not superimposed 
their stamp on the changes already wrought by the magmatic fluids. Indeed 
it is probable that it is the fact that the structure favours wholesale attack by 
groundwaters, coupled with the initial alteration of the lavas, that has been 
responsible for the complete physiographic failure of these rocks. 

The Werrie basalts have a good deal In common with the spilltes. The 
main distinction is perhaps one of degree rather than of any inherent difference. 
It is true that the development of albite is not universal among the specimens 
examined, but it must be remembered that most of the material comes from the 
zone of influence of the Warrigundl intrusives, which were injected at a high 
temperature and could have regenerated the basic felspar. Such spllltic affinities 
could advantageously be approached with the aid of chemical analyses, but none 
of the Werrie Basalts has yet been analysed. 

The Upper Coal Measures, 

The most interesting outcrop of this series is a small basin-outlier to the 
west of the railway line, three miles south of Werris Creek, where one of the 
coal-seams has been worked for a number of yeaiB. The beds have the typical 
lithology of the Newcastle Coal Measures, and in view of their flora and stratl- 
graphical position there is no doubt that they are to be correlated with that series. 
They consist of 400 feet of conglomerates, sandstones and shales, with four coal- 
seams. They He conformably on the Werrie Basalts, with which they are folded, 
and the view taken by Benson that the outlier Is an Infauited block (1920, p. 806) 
has already been refuted (Carey, 1934). The folding is somewhat asymmetrical, 
the eastern limb being the steeper by a few degrees. 
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T)ie aeries conaleta largely pf sandstones, with some shales and coal-seams 
and some thick conglomerates at the top of the section. The conglomerates are 
well graded, the pebbles being almost exclusively derived from a fine white 
quartzite, and when screened are used for road gravel. 

The thickness of the series which has been left by erosion Is about 400 feet. 
A detailed section of the lower half of this has been provide^ by Mr. H. Thomas, 
who sank four prospecting bores on the site where the Werrls Creek Colliery now 
stands. The details of the boi'es are: 
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Fragments of silicified Cordaltean wood are abundant in the conglomerates, 
and the sandstones frequently contain large Impressions of plant stems, particu¬ 
larly in the gritty phase at the base of the series. These are sometimes quite 
large, one being nearly four feet long and nine inches across. An interesting 
flora is preserved in the shales. One horizon of pink and terra cotta shales, 
which outcrops on the north-east side of the outlier, gives very perfect preservation, 
and some new species are recorded from them. The following plants are pi’esent: 
Otoitaopteria Brownianat Oloaaopteria indico. Oloaaopteria ampla, Noeggerathiopaia 
Hialopi, Phpllotheca auatralUr Phyllothecu (cf.) Etfieridgeu Neocalamitea 
atriatifoliaf n. sp.. ? Pitpolepia sp., ^Samaropaia moravimt Cgrpolithua circulariat 
n. sp. 

The specimens are lodged in the Museum of Ueology, University of Sydney. 
In the following descriptions that of the Cordaltean wood is the work of Mr. 
R. N. Robertson, B.Sc. The fructifications collected by the writer have been 
described by Dr. A. B. Walkom (198B). 

The Oloaaopteria fronds present a great deal of variation, but all the specimens 
can be referred to the three species listed, which are used in the wider sense, as 
defined by Arber (1906), and followed by Seward (1910), as distinct from the 
more restricted definitions of Felstmantel, 

Nbocalamxtes BTBiATiFOMA, n. sp. Text-flg. 4. 

Type in University of Sydney, Macleay Museum. Three specimens have been 
collected. The nodes are up to 1 cm. apart, and the leaves are about 2 cm. long, 
and the thickness of the stem is about 2 mm. The surface of the stem shows 
parallel ribs about 0-5 mm. apart, which are continuous at the node. The leaves 
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are quite aeparate from each other throughout their entire length, and do not 
form a sheath. Each whorl contains about eight leaves, which are 2 cm. long 
and 1 mm. wide, linear, and tapering to a point. They have a distinct midrib, 
which seems to be composed of a bundle of parallel fibres. At right angles to 
the midrib are closely-set transverse striae, which often bifurcate near the margin, 
much like the venation of TaeniopteriH, 

W786, portion of stem showing five nodes with leaves attached; W786 shows 
the leaves and stem very well; W787 shows the crown of the plant with a cluster 
of about eight leaves. 

There seems to me no doubt that these specimens must be referred to Halle's 
genus IS^eomlamites. They are, however, the first to be recorded from the 
Palaeozoic. They bear considerable resemblance to hoeren«i.v (Schinu>er), but 
differ from it in possessing much shorter leaves, whose width is not much less 
than that of the stem. Their horizon, too, is much lower. 

PxiYixoTiiia’A of. ETiiBRiDOKr (Ai'ber). 

About twelve specimens of unattached peltate leaves have been referred to 
this species. Each leaf opens out, truinpet-like, and curls slightly downward at 
tlte margin. They are usually elliptical in shape owing to the distortion, and 
their diameter is roughly one centimetre. The surface is finely striated with 
radial nmrkings which diverge from the centre to form a finely creniilated margin. 
The veins are undivided and approximate to forty on each sheath. The stem is 
about two mm. in diameter. 

These specimens differ from the Phyllothwn KthnidgfH type-specimen in the 
smaller size and the apparent absence of marginal free teeth. However, if the 
Werris Creek specimens are not specifically identical with Arber's species, they 
are very closely allied. 


CoKPAtTKAN Wood, 

Two specimens were obtained. Longitudinal and transverse sections were 
made. In transverse section the pith and primary xylem were obvious. The pith 
is probably about 5 mm. in diameter, but it has been crushed and it is difficult 
to determine its original shape. The cells of the |)lt|i are parenchymatous, mostly 
containing a brown substance. Occasionally there are larger cells which are 
devoid of contents. The primary xylem occurs in a number of bundles round the 
pith. The protoxylem Is not well preserved but is definitely centripetal. Unfor¬ 
tunately the protoxylem does not appear in longitudinal section. Most of the 
specimen consists of secondary xylem showing annual rings. The tracheids of 
the secondary xylem are arranged in quite regular radial rows with numerous 
medullary rays. In transverse section the medullary rays are only one cell wide, 
but the longitudinal section shows they may be many cells high. The pitting of 
the tracheids is poorly preserved, but some show multlseriate bordered pits, 
hexagonal in shape. In some an ova) pore Is visible. The cells of the medullary 
rays appear rectangular in both radial-longitudinal and transverse sections. The 
cortex is apparently not preserved. 
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A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON THE ACACIA LEGUME AS A LATERAL ORGAN. 

By I. V. Newman, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S., Linnean Macleay 
F«Uow of the Society In Botany. 

{From the Botanical Lahoratoriest University of Sydney.) 

(Six Text-figures.) 

[Read 27th November, 1935.] 

The classical interpretation of the carpel as a fertile modified leaf has been 
adversely criticized. Generally the criticisms contain the statement that the carpel 
(or one of the carpels) or the gynaecium is terminal, the whole of the residual 
tissues of the floral apex giving rise to the prlmordlum of the (or a) carpel, leaving 
no sign of a suppressed apex. It is significant that in the papers I will refer to 
shortly, propounding four different theories, there are no figures showing the 
cell-details of the primordial tissues of the floral apex in support of the contentions 
made. A study of these tissues in Acacia suaveolens and A. tongifolia has convinced 
me that in these species the carpel (legume) is lateral in origin, the floral apex 
remaining suppressed. A full presentation and discussion of the evidence cannot 
be Issued before May of next year, owing to the long vacation, so the essence 
of this important matter is presented in this preliminary note. 

During the formation of sepal and petal primordia the floral axis is conical in 
shape. After this the upper part of the axis broadens into a disc-like structure 
leaving the apex as a central dome. The broadened region is the place of origin 
of the stamens (Fig. 1). The carpel begins as a lateral protuberance on the apical 
dome which is so small that the prlmordlum occupies nearly half of the surface 
as seen in longitudinal section (Figs. 2, 8, 4). The carpel soon overtops and 
pushes aside the relatively minute residue of the apex whose regularly arranged 
cells on one side of the central structure in Figures 2-6 contrast with the large and 
differently arranged cells of the prlmordlum or base of the young carpel on the 
other side. The large-celled pith comes to extend between the pro-cambium of the 
carpel and the suppressed apex (Fig. 6). The confined space between the stamens 
ultimately forces the carpel (legume) into an erect position which almost 
obliterates the minute, laterally displaced, suppressed apex. In all median sections 
examined (about 12 each of domed apex and lateral prlmordlum in both species) 
the number of epidermal and hypodermal cells of the suppressed apex was Just 
more than half that of those cells in the domed apex. The figures are explained 
in the legend. 

Thompson (1981, pp. 48, etc., and cf. Fig. 68) describes the legume as terminal, 
and in the end interprets it as a phylloclade. (See also 1982.) Saunders (1929, 
pp. 225-7, cf. especially Figs. 1-^8) regards the legume as terminal, ^'arising through 
the continued activity of cells which are actually apical**, and refers to 
A. suaveolens and tongifolia. Grdgoire (1981), after discussing primordia (without 
giving cellular detail), concludes that, in general, the whole of the central part of 
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the floral axis becomes* or could become, a carpel. The evidence given here of the 
beginning of the carpel disproves these statements of termlnallty as far as these 
legumes are concerned. Thomas's (1934, p. 188) scheme for the evolution of the 
follicle (which he applies to the legume) does not agree with the ontogeny of the 
legume as given here, for the ovules are well known to be borne on the ''margins" 
of the legume which is here shown as an organ lateral to the suppressed apex 
of the flower. 



Text-Ugurtsft l-S.—young flowers of x 200 (approx.). 

1, from Insertion of petals upwards, showing domed apex and siamon primordia; 
2 and Jt, carpel beglnnlnK at the left of the ap«*x l)y divisions and enlargements in the 
hypodermis there, suppressed apex to the right with just more than half the number 
nf epidermal cells as in the domed apex. 

Text-figures 4-0.—US., young flowers of Aravia lonffifolia, x 200 (approx.). 4, from 
insertion of the petals upwards, showing the carpel beginning at the right of the dome«l 
apex by divisions and enlargements in the hypodermis there; fi, section down the 
Incipient grdove of the carpel, one face Ik Inchuled just out of focus. Suppressed apex 
on the loft; 6, section includes one face of lh€^ groove to which U Is parallel. Carpel 
procambium to the left, suppressed apex to the right, extension of pith cells between 
them, hypodermis of apex and carpel now realigned, section slightly oblique to length 
of the groove. 

Extended evidence and discussion will be given in the paper being prepared. 
This evidence is of a type necessary to such discussions, but is not presented by 
those mentioned above when making generalisations. It is hoped that botanists 
will give more attention to cellular details of tissues as a basis for morphological 
concUisions (or even speculations). 
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SOME FOSSIL SEEDS FROM THE UPPER PALAEOZOIC ROCKS OF 

THE WERRIE BASIN. N.S.W. 

By A. B. Walkom, D.Sc. 

(Plate xix,) 

[Hoad 27th November, 1925.1 

The seedfi described in this paper were collected by Mr, S. W. Carey during 
the course of his geological investigation of the Werrie Basin (Carey, 1934). 
They include specimens from three distinct Series, viz.: (a) Kuttung Series, 
(b) Greta Coal Measures, (c) Newcastle Coal Measures. 

The seeds from the Kuttung Series were collected from several horizons within 
the Glacial Stage of that Series and represent a variety of types. This variety 
of seed types Is interesting in view of the limited number of species of which 
the vegetative organs are known in the Kuttung Series. Prom the upper part of 
this Seiles (part of Volcanic Stage, and the Glacial Stage) the following plants 
have been described; 

ArvliiieovaJamites radintm, Lepidodvmlron sp., HhucopteriH oimia, H. inter¬ 
media^ R. Roemeri, R. acptentrionalis, R. Wilkinson^ ? Noeggcrathia sp., 
Cardiopteris cf. /rowdosa, iSphenopteris Clarkei, ? Spftenopteridium cuneatum, 
Adiantiteif (?) r,oJ)Ustuit and Rhacophgllum diversiforme. 

These plants have been recorded from the Upper Kuttung Series in areas 
south of the region investigated by Mr. Carey. I have no record of the extent 
of the collections of vegetative organs made by Mr. Carey from the Kuttung 
Series in the ‘Werrie Basin. 

Attention has been drawn in other parts of the world to the numerical 
excess of seeds over vegetative organs in Upper Palaeozoic rocks. It would 
appear that collectors in the past have paid little attention to the seeds which 
are almost certainly obtainable in the Kuttung Series in association with the 
vegetative remains. Mr. Carey has shown that seeds are quite abundant on a 
number of horizons in the Werrie Basin and future collecting in other areas 
may be expected to reveal the presence of a variety of seeds. The seeds are 
preserved as impressions, and little information Is available regarding their 
structure. It is, however, worth while recording their occurrence as a guide to 
future collectors. 


(a) Seeds from the Upper Kuttung Series. 

Trigonooakpus (?) ovoiDBtJe, n. sp. PI. xix, flg. 1. 

Impressions of ovoid seeds, broadest near base, gradually narrowing towards 
apex where there is a short narrow projection. The impressions are 7-8*5 mm. 
long by 5 mm. broad, the apical projection 0*5-l*0 mm. long. There are some 
fine vertical striatlons, and indication of one or two vertical wrinkles. The edge 
(for a breadth of about one-third of a millimetre) appears solid. 

M 
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Tbers is insufficient evidence for any accurate determination. It is suggested 
that the specimens may represent impressions of the sclerotesta ofr TrigonocairpuB, 
If this interpretation be correct, no trace of the sarcotesta is to be seen in either 
of the specimens. They bear some resemblance to Arber's figure (1914, Text-fig. 1) 
of TrigonocarpuH clavaius (Sternberg), and also to Halle's figures (1927, PL B4, 
figs, 28, 24) of T. (?) Norinii from the Lower Shihhotse Series (basal Permian) 
of Shansi, though our specimens are somewhat smaller than the latter. 

The figured specimen is No. 2022 in the collection of the Geology Department, 
University of Sydney, 

Tbioonocabpus (?) KXJ. 1 PTIOXJS, n. sp. PL xix, fig. 2. 

Small, rounded, elongate seeds, 8-8*6 mm. by 4-4*5 mm. One specimen 
(No. 2024) shows two rather prominent ridges extending from the apex to about 
half-way down the seed; there are also faint indications of fine vertical atriatlon. 
There is a thin outer carbonaceous layer, and, near the apex, some slight 
indication of the existence of a wing. 

These seeds perhaps do not give sufficient Information even for generic 
determination. They are obviously not platyspermic types and so they may not 
be referred to the Bamaropsis type of seed. They show some resemblance to those 
described below as Carpolithua striatun. 

The figured specimen is No. 2024 in the collection of the Geology Department, 
University of Sydney. 

SAMAROPSrs (?) OVAUS, H. Sp. PL XlX, fig, 3. 

Small, ovate to almost circular impressions, to 10 mm. long by 7 mm. broad, 
showing no structure beyond a division into three sections. The central portion, 
which is about 3 to 3*5 mm. wide, may represent the nucule, and the outer portions 
the wings, of a species of Sa^naropsis, The apex of the impression is shallowly 
emarglnate. 

These seeds are generally similar to some examples of Bamcropsis Beixasi 
(White) from Brazil (cf. Seward, 1917, p. 350, fig. 502F), and also to the specimen 
referred by Halle (1927, PL 64, fig. 21) to Bamaropsin ^ sp. from the Upper 
Shihhotse Series (Lower Permian) of Shansi. Some general resemblance may 
also be noted to the specimens figured by Arber (1914, PL vii, fig. 41) as 
RadioBpermum omatum^ which Seward (1917, p. 323) suggested should be trans¬ 
ferred to Polygotiomrpus. 

The figured specimen is No. 2028 in the collection of the Geology Department, 
University of Sydney. 

Samabopsib cf. BABOELtoBA White. PL xix, fig. 4. 

Nucule almost circular, about 4 mm. diameter, completely surrounded by 
comparatively broad wing, widening at apex. The dimensions, including wing, 
are about 8 mm. by 6 mm. 

This seed is distinct from any of the others herein described; it may be 
compared with BamaropHa barcellom, another species described by David White 
from the Permo-Carboniferous of Brazil (cf. Seward, 1917, p. 350, fig. 602G). It 
also shows some resemblance to specimens described as BamaropHa (?) sp. by 
Felstmantel from the Lower Gondwanas (Karharbari) of India. 

The figured specimen is No. 2030 in the collection of the Geology Department, 
University of Sydney. 
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SAMAKOPBI8 MiLLEHi (Feistmant«l). PI. xix, fig. 7. 

A number of ovate Bpecimens, about 20 mm. by 12 mm., appear to be identical 
with the nucule of Samaropsis Milleri as figured by Felstmantel and by Seward 
(1917, p. 963, fig. 604). In our specimens there is, however, no trace of the wing, 
but tills may have been completely destroyed before fossillzation. 

The figured specimen is No. 2031 In the collection of the Geology Department, 
University of Sydney. 

Carpolitiiuk stiuati:s, n. sp. PI. xix, fig. 5. 

Rounded, ovate seed, 6-7 mm. by 4 mm., with numerous fine vertical striatlonn, 
which appear to spread from a single strand entering the seed from a narrow 
basal projection. There Is no indication of a wing, though there Is a thin 
carbonaceous film on the outside at the base. 

It is difficult to place these seeds. They bear some resemblance to the nucule 
in such forms as Hamaropfiis harcellom White. They may be referred to 
Carpolithus in view of the small amount of information available. 

The figined 8pecin)en is No. 2032 in the collection of the Geology Department, 
University of Sydney. 

COBOAICABPUS (?) OVATUB, H. Sp. PI. XiX, fig. 8. 

Flattened impressions, ovate to almost circular, 6*5 mm. by 5 mm., with 
distinctly pointed apex; sometimes with a more or less distinct ridge running 
from apex; in some examples there appears to be a flattened margin. It Is 
possible tliat they may be Impressions of the sclerotesta of a species of Trigono- 
carpus, Adoi)ting Seward's use of the term Cordaicarpus for “plutyspermic seeds, 
preserved as casts or impressions, having a comparatively narrow border enclosing 
an ovate or cordate-ovate nucule", these impressions may for the present be 
included in this genus. 

The figured specimen is No. 2034 in the collection of the Geology Department, 
University of Sydney. 

COBDAIOAKPUS PKOEATUS, n. Sp. PI. XlX, fig. 6. 

Nucule 9 mm. by 5 mm., with broad base, and narrowing to pointed apex. 
There is a short vertical ridge at the centre of the base which may be an 
indication of a vascular strand. There is some indication of a narrow sarcotesta 
or wing about 1 mm. wide. 

Specimen 2035 gives some indication of the structure of the apex, suggesting 
a short mlcropyle leading to the pollen chamber. 

The figured specimen is No. 2086 in the collection of the Geology Depart¬ 
ment, University of Sydney. 

(6) Seeds from the Or eta Coal Afeasures, 

COBNUOABPUS 8TBIATOS, n. Bp. PI. XiX, fig. 9. 

Halle (1937) proposed to use the name Cornucarpus Arber as a general 
designation for platyspermic seeds with two horn-like projections at the apex. 
He defined the genus as "Platyspermic seeds, with or without wings, provided 
at the apex with two acute projecting horns, which are at least as long as they 
are broad, or more often longer". 

With this general conception, a specimen from the Greta Coal Measures 
may well be referred to this genus. It is about 11 x 7 mm., ovate, without wings, 
apex acute divided by a nan^ow sinus about 2 mm. in length. The surface is 
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covered with a series of fine vertical striatlons. It seems to show closest 
resemblance to Comucarpus ? carinatus Halle* except that It does not posseas the 
marked keel and it Is not emarginate at the base. In general appearance it Is 
not unlike some specimens that have been described as scale-leaves of 
Glossopteris. 

The figured specimen is No. 2038 In the collection of the Geology Department, 
University of Sydney. 

COKDAICARPUS EMAROINATUK, n. Bp. PI. XiX, fig. 11. 

Seeds ovate, platyspermic, 6-8 mm. x 4-6 mm., with slight emargination at 
apex. 

No structure is preserved, hut most of the impressions show fine vertical 
Btriations. The shallow emargination at the apex suggests the existence of a 
narrow wing, which is supported by the fact that a narrow marginal portion of 
the impression in some cases appears flat, the central area being slightly raised. 
These seeds are associated with Noeggerathiopsis Hialopi. 

The figured specimen is No. 2039 in the collection of the Geology Department, 
University of Sydney, 

(c) Hpecimena from the Neivcastle Coal MeaHures. 

? PlTYOLEPlS sp. PI. xlx, fig. 12, 

The name Pityolepift is one of a series proposed by Nathorst for specimens 
suggesting alliance with Abietlneous genera—being used for cone- 
scales. Two specimens from the Newcastle Coal Measures (Permian) show such a 
resemblance to a cone-scale of Pinus monophylla bearing a single seed (see 
Seward, 1919, p. 119, fig. 686B) as to suggest the possibility that we may have 
here In rocks of Permian age some suggestion of the occurrence of a cone with 
Abietlneous relations. 

The specimens are rounded-oval in sliape, about 10 by 7 mm. The central 
depression is about 6 by 8*5 mm., the flattened outer portion being about 1 ttiro. 
wide and decreasing In width towards the base. There is a series of vertical 
striatlons over the whole. The outer zone is not sufficiently distinct from the 
central portion to be regarded as a wing such as is characteristic of BamaropaU. 

The figured specimen is No. 2040 in the collection of the Geology Department, 
University of Sydney. 

Samabopsis MOBAViCA (?) (Helmhachor). 

A specimen in the collection shows a close resemblance to one previously 
figured from the Newcastle Series at Belmont (Walkom, 1928. p. 662, fig. 10). 
The nucular portion is about 4 by 2 mm., and the whole, including the wing, 
about 6-7 mm. by 4*5 mm. 

Cabpolithus oirodlabib, n. sp. PI. xlx, figs. 13, 14. 

A series of small rounded, almost circular, flattened specimens, 2*6 to 8*6 mm. 
in diameter, are shown, by a more complete specimen, to represent the nuoulea of 
a species in whicji the sarcotesta Is produced to an elongated apex. This specimen 
has a total length of about 4*6 mm., its nucule being 2-5 mm. in diameter. There 
la no indication of any structure or of the nature of the vascular strands, and 
it is therefore considered advisable to include it as a species of Carpotithua for 
the present. 
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In its general shape and in the relation between the nucule and the sarcotesta 
there is a resemblance to the type of seed belonging to the genus Rhynvhogonium 
(cf. Seward, 1917, ik 869, fig. 606G). 

The figured specimens are Nos. 2042 and 2043 in the collection of the Geology 
Department, University of Sydney. 

C0T?E (? Araucarian), PI. xix, fig. 10. 

A small fragment of what appears to be portion of a cone is figured 
(PI. xix, fig. 10). This is about 12 mm. wide, consisting of a broad axis (about 
fi mm.) to which are attached numerous scales about 3 mm. long and 0*76 mm. 
thick. On the central axis there are vertical markings which may represent the 
bases of attachment of scales. 

From the Series Immediately succeeding the Newcastle Series in the Sydney 
District, viz., the Narrabeen Stage of the Hawkesbury Sandstone Series, numerous 
small Araucarian cones have been collected and described under the name 
Araucarites spdneyensis (Walkom, 1926). The specimen here described differs 
in the fact that it has a much broader axis, but It seems quite possible that it 
may represent a similar type of cone. A. sydneyennis has cone-scales up to 1 cm. 
long and 6 nun. broad (see Burges, 1935, p. 262). 

The figured specimen is No. 2044 in the collection of the Geology Department, 
University of Sydney. 
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EXPLANATION UF PLATK XIX. 

J'ig, 1 .—Trigonocarpum (?) ovoidcua, n. sp. x 2. 
jrig. 2 .—Trigonocarfyus (?) elHpttcua, n. sp. x 2. 

Fig. 8,—SamoropsfA (?) ovaifs, n. sp. x 3^ 

Pig, 4.-.->gatnaropsiJtt cf. borcefiosa White, x 2. 
ptg. 5 .—CarpoltfAus a/natus, n. sp. x 2. 

Fig. 6.— Cordaicarpua prolatua, n. sp. x 2. 

Fig. 7.—Botnaropaie Milleri (Feistmantel). x 2, 

Fig. 8.—Cordoioarpus (?) ovotws, n. sp. x 3,V 
Fig. 9-— Comuoarpua atriatua, n. sp. x 2. 

Fig. 10.—? Araucarian cone, x 2, 

Fig. XI ,—Cordaioarpns amarginatua, n. sp. x 2. 

Fig. 12.—? Pityolapia sp. x 2. 

Figs. 13, 14,—<7arpoHfhtt« rircniaris, n. «p. x 3ji. * 

The figures are all from untouched photographs taken by Mr. H. G. Gooch, of the 
Geology Department, University of Sydney. 
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Erimloii In tipper Murray ('atrhmcnt, N.S.W. 
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Pi.ATK in. 



Erosion In Upper Murray Cat<‘hmfint, N.S.W. 
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if'iTHfolium: 1, type; 2. var. FairfaxH; 
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Plate vi. 



Codium cwnsatum. Sargasaum Hotcea««m. 
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Plate vm. 



1, Jliartensitk tpeoioaa; 2, Laurencia alegana. 
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Plate ix. 



1, JLaw'encia oonoinna \ 2, Datfya frutiouloaa. 
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Plate x. 



1, TacniopterU nndulata; 2-6t Cupresainoxylon novaa^valaaiae i 6, Cupreaainoxylon «p. 

7-9, Cedroxyton triaaaicum. 
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Plate xi 



1.—Yacht **Thi«tie*'. 2.—Boom constructed for use of meter wheel. 

3.*-MountlnE of Lucas Bounding machine. ' 
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Pirate xji. 



l-3.—l‘olut(ixhi€ura stanlcyi. ii.lf. et sp. 4.—Stenopcrlidium permlanum, u.if. et sp. 

if.^Slenoptrlidinm ep. 
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Plate xiii. 



Koonamore Vegetation Reserve. Quadrat 200. 
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Plate: xiv. 



Koonamore Vegetation Reserve. Quadrat 200. 
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Plate xv. 
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Koonamore Veffetatlon Ke«erve. Quadrat 300. 
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Pl.ATK XVII. 



Koonamore VeKetalton Kenerve. Quadrat 2. 
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Plate xvui. 



Habitat of j4eacf<i Baileyana. 
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Plats xix. 



Seed** from Upper Palaeoaoic Kocka of the Werrie Basin 
























ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Wkdnebday, 27th March, 1935. 

The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting was held in the Society's Rooms, 
Science House, Gloucester Street, Sydney, on Wednesday, 27th March, 1935. 

Professor W. J. Dakin, D.Sc., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the preceding Annual General Meeting (28th March, 1984) 
were read and confirmed. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Another decade has passed in the history of the Society, which now enters 
its sixty-first year. Since the celebration of the Society's Jubilee ten years ago 
there have been many changes—the most outstanding in the way of achievement 
perhaps being the co-operation with the Royal Society of New South Wales 
and the Institution of Engineers, Australia, which j'esulted In the building of 
Science House, now regarded by a number of the scientific and professional 
Institutions of Sydney as their permanent home. During the same decade there 
have been startling changes financially, but the Society, in spite of one or two 
misfortunes, appears to have safely negotiated the worst of the bad times— 
chiefly as a result of the conservation of most of Its surplus Income in the 
prosperous years before the depression. We may justly be proud of the amount 
and quality of the research work carried out by members, which is placed on 
permanent record in the Pboceedinos, of which the last ten volumes will compare 
favourably with those of any previous decade in the Society's history. 

The concluding part of Volume llx of the Society's PRooBEomos was issued 
in December. The complete volume (447 plus Ixiv pages, nineteen plates and 351 
text-figures) contains thirty-six papers from twenty-seven authors, five papers 
being by Linnean Macleay Fellows and three by the Macleay Bacteriologist. 

Exchanges from scientific societies and institutions totalled 1,796 receipts 
for the Session, as compared with 2,084, 1,866 and 1,703 for the three preceding 
years. During the year the following institutions were added to our exchange 
list: Imperial Fisheries Institute, Tokyo, Japan; New York Botanical Garden, 
New York, U.S.A.; University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, U.S.A.; Asoclacion 
Sudamericana de Botanica, Montevideo, South America. 

Since the last Annual Meeting the names of nine Ordinary Members have 
been added to the roll, three have been lost by death, three have resigned, and 
the names of three have been removed on account of arrears of subscription. 

Tawwatt Wiixiam Edgeworth David, who died at Sydney on 28th August, 
1934, was born at St. Fagan's Rectory, near Cardiff, Wales, on 28th January, 1858. 
He was educated at Magdalen College School, and New College, Oxford, where he 
was elected to the Senior Classical Scholarship In 1876. He graduated B.A. in 
1880. Included in his studies was a course of Geology under Professor Prestwich, 
and he made his first acquaintance with glacial problems in South Wales, his 
A 
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flrst paper, "Evidences of Glacial Action In the Neighbourhood of Cardiff", being 
published in 1881 by the Cardiff Naturalists' Society. He continued his geological 
studies under Professor Judd at the Royal School of Mines, and came to Australia 
In 1882 as Geological Surveyor on the staff of the Geological Survey of New 
South Wales, under the late C. S. Wilkinson. During the next decade he carried 
out many important geological investigations in New South Wales, including 
studies of the fosaillferous Silurian beds at Yass, the tlnflelds of New England, 
and the Coal Measures of the Hunter River district. The Hunter River Coalfield 
occupied much of his time and thought from this period until his death. During 
his survey of the field he discovered the occurrence of the Maitland Coalfield, and 
it is almost impossible to estimate the commercial value of the results of this 
work. Apart from the economic aspect, there arose many interesting problems 
concerned with the iiecullar fauna and flora of the Permo-Carboniferous rocks, 
and with the occurrence of glacial phenomena. 

In 1891 he was appointed Professor of Geology in the University of Sydney, 
where he remained until his retirement in 1924. His enthusiasm and inspiring 
personality Quickly widened the Influence of the Geological School of the 
University, and under him there grew up a band of geologists who have taken 
a prominent part In the development of geology and mining in Australia. He 
soon became recognized as a leader amongst Australian scientists; he was 
President of the Geological Section of the Australasian Aesociatlon for the 
Advancement of Science in Hobart in 1892, and Brisbane, 1895; President of our 
Society, 1893-4 and 1894-6; President of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
189fi and 1909; President of the Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 1904, at Dunedin, and 1913, at Melbourne; President of the Australian 
National Research Council, 1921-22. He was a member of the Council of our 
Society from 1891 until his death, and was also for many years a member of 
the Council of the Royal Society of New South Wales. 

His presidential addresses form a valuable series of summaries of knowledge 
in the Australian Region of volcanic action, structural features, evidences of 
glaciation, Mesozoic History, and tectonics. 

In 1897 he was chosen as leader of the second expedition to the Atoll of 
Funafuti, where, in addition to obtaining a complete core from a bore sunk to a 
depth of 1,118 feet, he carried out a survey of the atoll and made investigations 
on the growth of corals. Soon after his return he studied the great thickness 
of RadiolaHan rocks of Devonian age in New South Wales, showing that they 
were laid down in compamtlvely shallow water and not in abyssal depths. In 
1906 he visited the glaciated districts of Southern India and attended the 
International Geological Congress In Mexico, where he presented an important 
paper summarizing the hypotheses put forward to explain past changes in 
climate. The year 1908 he spent in the Antarctic with the Shackleton Expedition, 
making the first ascent of Mount Erebus, and also made the first journey to the 
South Magnetic Polar area. 

Much of his time for a few years after his return was occupied in arranging 
for the study of the geological material brought back by the Expedition, and 
also in securing funds for the publication of the scientific memoirs of the 
Expedition, this latter involving lecturing tours throughout the Commonwealth, 
Then came further Antarctic activities—organization of the Australasian Antarctic 
Expedition under Douglas Mawson, arrangements for Captain Scott’s last 
Expedition, and securing support for Shaokleton's Second Expedition—and the 
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visit of the British Association to Australia in 1914, in all of which he took a 
prominent part. On the outbreak of war he took an important part in the 
organisation of a battalion of miners; he himself joined as Major, and arrived 
in France In May, 1916. He became geological adviser to the Controller of 
Mining in the First, Second, and Third Armies, and later to the Inspector of 
Mines of the British Expeditionary Forces, and in this capacity rendered very 
valuable service, since geological advice was of the greatest importance in 
tunnelling and mining operations in the very porous strata below ground water 
level. He was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, received the D.S.O., 
and was twice mentioned in dispatches. 

. In 1924 he retired from the Chair of Geology to devote himself to the 
preparation of a work on the Geology of Australia. He supplemented his 
previously unrivalled knowledge of the geology of the continent by travelling 
extensively and visiting or revisiting many critical areas. In 1933 he published 
a new Geological Map of Australia, accompanied by a volume of explanatory 
notes, but unfortunately he had not completed the major work at the time of his 
death. He spent much time during his last few years in studying the traces of 
the remains of organisms in the Pre-Cambrian rocks of South Australia. Though 
he had not yet succeeded in convincing all of his colleagues that the remains were 
truly organic, he himself believed that this pi^ce of work was one of the most 
important contributions, perhaps the greatest, he had made to science. 

As a geologist and as a leader in science his fame was world-wide, and he 
received many honours in recognition of his outstanding achievements: He was 
made C.M.G. in 1910, D.S.O. in 1918, and K.B.E, In 1920; he was awarded the 
Blgsby Medal (1899) and the Wollaston Medal (1916) of the Geological Society 
of London, the Conrad Malte-Brun Prize of the Geographical Society bf France 
(1915), the Mueller Medal of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of 
Science (1908), and the Clarke Memorial Medal of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales (1919). He had conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science by the Universities of Oxford, Wales, Manchester, Cambridge and Sydney, 
and of Doctor of Laws by the University of St. Andrews. The Royal Society of 
London elected him a Fellow in 1900. On his retirement in 1924 he was made 
Professor Emeritus by the Senate of. the University. 

He was truly *'a line scholar, a great scientist, a gifted teacher, a distinguished 
explorer, an ardent patriot, a warm-hearted philanthropist, a gracious friend, 
and a humble-minded Christian gentleman**. 

Walteb H. Boke, who died at KiUara on 15th July, 1934, had been a member 
of the Society since 1923. He was a great lover of the bush and a writer of 
animal and bush stories. As a naturalist he was a supporter of various scientific 
societies, but it was only on very rare occasions that be attended meetings of 
our Society. 

Thou AS McDonnouoh died at hia home at Coogee on 26th June, 1984, at the 
age of sixty-seven. He entered the Public Service in 1891 and was engaged on 
the Sydney Detail Survey until he was transferred to Ballina in 1901. Here 
he spent several years In survey work In connection with water supply, drainage 
schemes, and harbour and river works; In 1908 he was transferred back to 
Sydney, and for many years was occupied in investigations for sewerage and 
water supply schemes for a number of the larger country towns of New South 
Wales, as well as for drainage and sewerage works in Sydney. He was a licensed 
surveyor and an Associate of the Sydney Technical College. Though he did not 
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take an active part» he was for many years a very regular attendant at the 
meetings of this Society, of which he had been a member since 1907* 

Whliam STaTHRBLANu Bon, who died at Mosman on 7th October, 1934, was 
born at Cheltenham* England* on let July, 1868. At the age of about twelve 
months he came to Australia on the ship *8of)raon\ He was educated at Newington 
College and the University of Sydney, and entered the Department of Mines In 
1890. In the earlier years of his service in the Geological Survey he was assistant 
to the late Sir Edgeworth David in the survey oT the Hunter River Coalfields. 
Later he became assistant to the late Robert Etheridge, Jr., under whom he 
obtained his training as a palaeontologist. In 1899 he became Palaeontologist 
and Librarian to the Geological Survey, a position he retained until his retire¬ 
ment from the Public Service In 1932. He was also Lecturer in Palaeontology 
in the University of Sydney from 1902 till his death, and was Honorary Palaeon¬ 
tologist to the Australian Museum. He was President of this Society for the 
two years 1918 and 1914, and a Member of Council from 1901 to 1919. He was 
an Ordinary Member of the Society from 1894 to 1922, and a Corresponding 
Member, 1932-1934, He was President of the Royal Society of New South Wales 
in 1916, and for many years a member of the Council of that Society. He was 
elected an associate member of the Australian National Research Council in 1922. 
He contributed only three papers,to our Pboceedings, one of them in conjunction 
with W. N. Benson and W. R. Browne, and one with W. H. Rands and T. W. E. 
David. The greater part of his published work was palaeontological, and much 
of it appeared in the publications of the Geological Survey of New South Wales. 
He had an extraordinarily wide knowledge of the fossil faunas and floras of 
Australia and of geological literature in general, and It was seldom that he was 
unable to* assist any one of his fellow workers seeking information* His death 
was a very severe loss to Australian palaeontology, and, with the present-day 
tendency to specialization, it will probably be a very long time before another 
acquires such a wide knowledge of our fossils. 

We offer our hearty congratulations to Mr. E. C. Andrews on his election as 
an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Society of New Zealand; Dr. R. J. Tillyard on 
the award of the Mueller Medal by the Australian and New Zealand Association 
for the Advancement of Science; Professor W. J. Dakin on the award of the 
R. M. Johnston Memorial Medal by the Royal Society of Tasmania; and Mr. 
John Andrews on the award of a Rockefeller Scholarship to enable him to 
continue his studies at Cambridge. 

The year's work of the Society's research staff may be summarized thus: 

Mr, H. L. Jensen, Macleay Bacteriologist to the Society, completed his intro¬ 
ductory work on the numbers of microorganisms In soils and the preliminary 
tests of the usefulness of the Roesi-Cholodny method. The results of this work 
appeared in two papers in the Peoceepinqs for 1984. He then carried out 
preliminary experiments on the influence of varying temperature and moisture 
on the composition of the soil micro-flora in decomposition experiments with 
organic matter in soil. These experiments showed that, as a general rule, 
Irrespective of the character of either tlie soil or the organic material in It, 
bacteria tended to multiply most strongly at low temperatures, whereas actino- 
mycetes predominated under conditions of high temperature and low moisture. 
By means of an adaptation of the Rossi-Cholodny method he was able to obtain 
Quantitative expressions for the density of vegetative fungal mycelium In the soil, 
a method for which had hitherto been wanting. These results have been Inoor- 
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porated In a paper which is ready for publication. He then commenced the main 
experiments on the decomposition of organic matter by soil organisms, the general 
aim of which was to determine over a period of ten to forty days, at temperatures 
varying from 3*6 to 37-38® C., the production of carbon dioxide from soil either 
with or without extra addition of organic matter, and to correlate the rate of 
carbon dioxide formation (which serves as an index of the Intensity of decom¬ 
position) with the changes taking place In the numbers of the different groups 
of microorganisms. The resiiKa of these experiments have been consistent, and 
they account naturally for the rapid disappearance of *‘humu8” In soils in hot 
climates as well as for the synthesis of proteid material which has been shown 
to take place during the decomposition of organic matter at low temperatures. 
They would also seem in part to account for the vigorous nitrate formation that 
is known to take place In Australian wheat soils, but more work in this direction 
Is needed before any final conclusion can be reached. 

Mr. F. A. Craft, Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Geography, has 
completed two papers, one of which, ‘‘Regimes and Cyclical Volume Changes of 
the Upper Murray and Snowy Rivers, N.S.W.*', appeared in the Pro<jkediwg8 for 
1934. The second deals with the relationship between stream flow and modern 
erosion in the upper Murray Catchment. He has found that the work of the 
stream since white settlement has been directed towards the continuation of 
terrace cutting in valley alluvlals. A cycle is indicated Involving pebble formation 
from weathered channels and hillsides, followed by a period of decreasing supply 
of material and its more complete reduction In the passage of gorges and ending 
in clear streams flowing on unweathered rock. He also completed work for a 
further paper dealing with stream geography in south-eastern Australia. This 
has been mainly devoted to a preparation of a series of maps showing the 
relative annual flows of most of the principal rivers, the distribution and 
importance of effective catchments, the annual regimes, the variability of flow 
from year to year, and the importance of exceptional maximum and minimum 
flows in the output of streams. 

Miss Irillan Fraser, Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Botany, 
completed a study of the Ufe-hlstories of Aithalodernia ferruginea and A. viridiSf 
the results being Included in a paper on the life-histories and the systematic 
positions of Aithalodernia and Capnodiuni. These two genera are shown to be 
closely related, and the affinities of the Capnodiaceae prove to lie with the 
Dothideales rather than with the Sphaerlales or Perisporlaceae. It Is shown 
that there may be developed structures such as "ostiole'', periphyses and stromatlc 
wall, which are very similar to structures In unrelated genera, but are of 
different origin. The Importance of this in the systematic determination of 
mature specimens without examination of the life-history is discussed. Systematic 
studies have been made of (1) the species of Hucapnodieae collected in New South 
Wales, of which flve species and varieties are described as new and other species 
are described, several of them being recorded from Australia for the first time; 
(11) the species of the Chaetothyrleae collected in New South Wales, of which 
nine are described as new and one recorded for the first time in Australia; (ill) 
species of Meliolineae and Trlchopeltaceae from various parts of New South 
Wales: Work in progress Includes a survey of the host range, distribution, 
nomenclature and biology of ABterella Bakeae, and a mlcrochemlcal study of the 
cell wall of Dematium, putlulans. During the coming year Miss Fraser proposes 
to make a complete study of the cell membrane of the Capnodiaceae and related 
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fungi to determine, if posBlble, the reason for their powers of resistance to 

variations in temperature, humidity and light intensity. She also hopes to 

complete the study of the reactions of members of the Capnodiaceae to substances 
in the honey-dew of insects, with a view to discovering the reason for their 
restricted habitat. She also proposes to study the distribution of the epiphyllous 
flora of the rain forest areas and to collaborate with Dr. McLuckie in the 
description of new parasitic fungi. 

Dr. I. V. Newman, Linnean MacJeay Fellow of the Society in Botany, prepared 
for publication the later portion of the life-history of Acacia Baileyana (Coota- 
mundra Wattle). He conducted extensive fleld work in a search for the natural 
habitat of this species, but was able to find it only in one small area near 
Cootamundra. Following on the phenomena of fertilization recorded in Acacia 
Baileyana, he collected material for a further study of those phenomena in 

A. Bailcyana and A. discolor. He has studied A. longifolia and A. suaveolens In 

view of the theory of carpel polymorphism, enunciated by Miss E. R. Saunders 
of Cambridge, and has shown that these two species do not conform to that 
theory, as claimed by Miss Saunders. This study deals with the whole course 
of the ontogeny of the legume up to the time of fertilization, and will have some 
bearing on theories propounded by Professor J, McLean Thompson and Dr. 
H. Hamahaw Thomas. Dr, Newman has also begun a genetlcal study of the 
flower-colour forms of A. discolor, and has carried out a considerable amount of 
fleld and herbarium work for the future revision of the taxonomy of the genus 
Acacia, During the coming year he proposes to continue his investigation of the 
Australian Acacias with a view to working out a classification that will corres¬ 
pond with the phylogenetic relationships and will clarify the many difficulties 
existing in the taxonomy of the genus. 

Mr. N. Alan Burges, Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society In Botany, 
resigned his Fellowship as from 31st July, 1934, having been awarded the James 
King of Irrawang Travelling Scholarship by the University of Sydney, under which 
he proceeded to Cambridge. During the time he held the Fellowship he continued 
his study of Urotnycladium, particularly that of V, Tepperianum on Acacia stricta. 
Material was collected in the field and some infection experiments were tried, 
but were unsuccessful. He continued the cytological examination of the teleuto- 
spore stage, paying particular attention to the origin of the blnucleate stage. The 
results of his work have been embodied in papers which will be submitted to the 
Society during the coming year. 

Three applications for Linnean Macleay Fellowships were received in response 
to the Councirs invitation of 26tb September, 1984. X have pleasure in reminding 
you that the Council reappointed Miss Lilian Fraser and Dr, I. V. Newman to 
Fellowships In Botany, and also appointed Mr. E. N, Robertson, B.Sc., to a 
Fellowship in Botany for one year from 1st March, 1985, We wish them a 
successful year's research. The smalt number of applications was due, partly, 
to the fact that at least two prospective applicants received appointments of a 
more permanent nature very shortly before the time for , application for 
Fellowships. 

Mr. Rutherford Ness Robertson graduated In Science at the University of 
Sydney with first class honours In Botany in March, 1984. He was then awarded 
a Science Research Scholarship in the University. He has been Investlgatias 
the physiology of the movement of stomata in certain Anstraiian plants, and has 
come to the conclusion that this movement is intimately bound up with the 
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g^eneral metabolism of the leaf and is not specially connected with water loss. 
He has designed a special apparatus for extractinK the gas from the intercellular 
space system of leaves and for analysing this gas for its relative percentage of 
carbon dioxide and oxygen at different times during the day. By this he hopes 
to discover any correlation which may exist between stomatal movement and 
photosynthesis and respiration. In addition to this physiological work, he has 
taken part in two ecological surveys. For his year’s work as a Fellow he 
proposes to continue the investigation of the physiological processes involved in 
the leaf, and particularly their bearing on stomatal movement. He also proposes, 
as opportunity offers, to continue his participation in the ecological survey of 
the Myall Lakes area and to elucidate some of the problems that arise there. 

The Aquatic Animal and its Envibonmknt. 

From the Point of View of tialinity and Osmotic Pressure of the Internal Media* 

During the last ten years Zoological Science has made an altogether new 
valuation of the study known since 1869 as Animal Ecology. The intricacy of 
the relationships between an animal and its environment (whether inanimate 
or animate) has been better appreciated. As a result there has arisen a realization 
of the need for a thorough investigation of all the mechanisms which subserve 
this relationship. The new Ecology will certainly provide future zoologists with 
enough experimental work to satisfy the most ardent critic of purely descriptive 
work. It will entail not only laboratory experimentation, but the closest observa¬ 
tion of the whole organism in its natural habitat and experimentation In this 
environment. And it will, no doubt, provide results of as much value in economic 
science as In pure science. 

Tonight 1 propose to put together a story of the investigation of one aspect 
of this matter-^the relationship existing between an aquatic animal and its 
environment on account of the fact that some, at least, of its bounding membranes 
must be perVneable wholly or partially to the external medium (whether it be 
sea or fresh water). 

Twenty-six years have actually elapsed since the publication of my first 
paper on this subject. At that time very few people indeed, in Great Britain, 
were Interested in the matter. Earlier work had been carried out by several 
European scientists, a Canadian physiologist and a United States zoologist. 
Practically no further interest was shown in the British Empire until recent 
years. Perhaps the modem trend to make zoology a more experimental science 
is responsible for the new enthusiasm in this line of research which, one might 
add, has been almost newly discovered by zoologists. For this reason, I felt that 
it would be useful if, without entering Into too much detail (surely quite an 
unnecessary feature of a Presidential Address), 1 set forth the position reached 
and something of the interesting tale of progress. 

As far back as 1869, the great French physiologist, Claude Bernard, with that 
foresight so characteristic of him, realised the advantage of the term ’’Internal 
Medium** for those constituent fiulds of the body (blood, coelomlc fluid, etc.) as 
contrasted with what is outside. By the term Msetemal Medium I shall under¬ 
stand the fresh water, sea water, hot spring water or whatever may be the 
aqueous fluid in which aquatic animals live. The term ’’Internal Medium** or 
’’Internal Media*’ is a particularly useful one. for it serves to Include other fluids 
of the body as well as blood, and in many invertebrates these body fluids play a 
very important part in the constitution of the body. 
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Now It might appear to be obvlouB that the fluids in the vacuolated protoplasm 
of a single-celled organism like an Amoeba, a Paramecium, a marine Radiolarlan, 
or a multi-cellular creature like a Jelly Fish, should be much more related In 
constitution to the external medium than those of a crab with its bard shell 
of impervious chi tin, or a fish with its scaly exoakeleton. The facts show, how¬ 
ever, that the real conditions are by no means so obvious and simple as one might 
conclude at first sight. The blood of a teleost fish is usually altogether different 
in its salinity from that of a lobster living side by side in the same sea-water. 
The thin protoplasmic membrane of an almost microscopic single cell may 
separate fiuids astonishingly different in composition. 

The most important difference between waters in which aquatic animals live 
lies in their salt content. We shall, therefore, be chiefiy concerned with the effect of 
this saline composition of the external medium upon the creatures living within 
It. Fortunately the saline composition of ocean water is remarkably uniform. 
The degree of salinity varies in different places, and it may be very low in river 
estuaries, but even here one usually finds the different constituents in the same 
proportions. The only change has been a dilution. It will be desirable to give 
the constituents of a typical ocean water at the outset. 
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The total weight of the salts in grams per 1,000 grama of sea-water is known 
as the salinity, and the average salinity of typical ocean sea-water may be regarded 
as 30%(r. * 

Chemical analyses of the internal fluids of the animal body date back to the 
’fifties, but some of the early work was very inexact. Thus, in 1862, Thomas 
Williams stated that the bulk of the fiuid of the visceral cavity of Tubularla 
consisted of sea-water, **for when the specimen dries and the fluid evaporates, 
cubic crystals of chloride of sodium are seen amidst the albuminous molecules”. 
The same author also considered that the bulk of the fluid In the peritoneal 
space of the Gephyrea was salt water. 

The first more detailed and accurate chemical analyses of the fluids of aquatic 
animals came in the years between 1870 and 1888. The salinity of several of 
these was set out by Boussingault in 1872. Leon Fr8d8rioq examined Octopus 
blood in 1878, and L. Cuenot investigated the starfish in 1888 and claimed that 
the body fluids were practically sea-water with all Its salts. 

U is evident that, about the period between 1880 and 1886, the relations 
between the internal media and the external media were beginning to be under¬ 
stood, and this was undoubtedly due mainly to the work of Xieon Frdddrtcq of 
Liege. In a paper in 1882, bearing the title ’Tnfluence du mlHeu extdrieur sur 
la composition saline du sang chez quelques animaux aquatiquea”, he states 
definitely that the blood of crabs, lobsters and octopus of the North Sea is as 
salt as the sea-water, whilst that of the crayfish of the rivers contains very llttie 
salt. And he adds to this the comment: 'Tt seems, therefore, to be established 
that by virtue of the simple laws of dittuslon an equitlbrinm in salts la produced 
by a simple exchange.” Then, however, comes the more interesting further state- 
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mmi to the elCect that in flah the conditions are not like this and that, deeplte 
the tact that oxygen and COs easily pass through the gills of these animals, the 
fish of the sea present a salinity entireljf different from that of the water they 
live in. 

Three years later, In 1885, Claude Bernard was fully acQuainted with the 
consequences of these discoveries, and in his book ^'Introduction h Tdtude de la 
mddecine exp^rimentale*' (p. 110) he proclaims: **Chez tous les dtres vivants le 
milieu intCrieur, qui eat un prodult de Vorganlsme, conserve des rapports 
necfssaires d’^change et d'^quillbre avec le milieu cosmlque extdrleur, mats k 
mesure que Torganlsme devlent plus parfait, le milieu organique se specifle et 
s'isole en quelque sorte de plus en plus du milieu ambiant.*' 

It was a remarkable generalization, seeing that the real facts were only 
divulged here and there and In no case in a really complete state. Claude 
Bernard had realized that in the vertebrate phylum there had been evolved a 
remarkably constant internal chemical environment culminating in the regulated 
temperature of the birds and mammals. 

Freddricq, in commenting on Bernard's generalization in the year of Its 
publication, gives further details of his own work on the salinity of the blood 
of aquatic animals under different conditions, and now begins to try the experiment 
of putting a marine crustacean into a mixture of sea and fresh water. It Is 
clear, however, that very little was known of the exact saline composition of the 
blood, It was the general concentration of salts that had aroused Interest 

But already, from another side, facts were being obtained which were to 
have a very fundamental bearing on the question. For many years It had been 
customary for physiologists to use a solution of common salt (NaCl) when 
making experiments in which blood bad to be diluted without the corpuscles 
changing in volume, or for the examination of fresh animal tissues under the 
microscope. The solution used was about 0*75%, approximately isotonic with 
the blood. In 1882 Sydney Uinger, In a famous paper, showed that if he desired 
to keep a frog's heart beating the ordinary saline solution was disastrous. He 
then tried adding other substances to the normal saline in order to obviate the 
abnormal effects, and discovered that white of egg would do it. He traced this to 
the effect of potassium chloride, and eventually by a aeries of thoughtful experi¬ 
ments a solution was obtained which would maintain the heart beat satisfac¬ 
torily. The solution has since been known as Ringer's Solution. It consists of 
NaCl 0'65%, KOI 0*03%, CaCl;i 0'02% + a trace of sodium bicarbonate, and it is a 
curious fact that the relative proportions of sodium, calcium and potassium in this 
mixture are very close to the proportions of the same salts in sea-water. 

In the year 1889 Bunge made the suggestion that the large amount of 
sodium chloride in human tissues might he the relic of some aquatic ancestor. 
A few years later, Quinton (1897), better versed now in the composition of the 
internal media of different animals, made the definite assertion that the internal 
medium was practically a marine medium and that even a highly developed 
creature, such as a bird or a mammal, should be able to withstand a considerable 
Introduction of sea-water. Finally, he extended his theeis and stated definitely 
that the facts pointed to a theory that life originated in water and that there 
could be no doubt that such water was marine. 

There were now two theses in the field arising from a study of the salinity 
of the internal fluids of aquatic and other animals, and either of these alone 
was of suActent interest to make the matter worthy of general attention. 
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Singularly enough they were to remain practically unknown, except to the few 
specialists who had taken the subject up. 

The idea that evolution had resulted in a progress from a condition in which 
the Internal fluids of aQuatic animals were entirely at the mercy of the external 
medium, to one in which the animal controlled its internal media and kept them 
Independent of their surroundings, led naturally to a more detailed and accurate 
series of researches. 

The questions to be answered were: 

1. In what animal groups did the Independence of the internal media Arst 
become obvious? 

2. What was the mechanism involved in maintaining this independence? 

In regard to this second question, which was to prove by far the more 
dtfllcult of solution, several possibilities could be envisaged. The skin and outer 
bounding membranes of the body could be Impermeable to water and salts (as 
in the whales which live in sea-water but come to the surface to breathe); the 
skin could be permeable or semi-permeable and the regulation of the composition 
of the internal blood, etc., could be maintained by the kidneys or other excretory 
organs; the outer membrane Itself could play a part in regulation. 

The collection of more observations was clearly the first need, and several 
authors now commenced to make observations by other methods and more careful 
chemical analyses. 

Heallzing that the skin and body wall of aquatic animals could act as a seml- 
permeable membrane with resultant osmotic conditions, Bottazzl of Naples 
commenced, in 1897, a series of investigations on the so-called osmotic pressure 
of the blood of Ashes and the internal media of other aquatic animals. The 
principal method used was the determination of the‘freezing point of the fluids 
in question by use of the Beckmann Freezing Apparatus. This method was 
introduced about 1892 by Dreser for the investigation of human body fluids for 
medical purposes. 

Its application to the new line of research was particularly appropriate, for, 
not only is it a very convenient method, but it had the advantage of throwing 
light from a different angle on the relationships of the Internal and external 
media. 

The phrase **osmotiG pressure’^ Implies, of course, the presence of two 
solutions separated by a semi-permeable membrane. To apeak, then, of the osmotic 
pressure of a fluid apart from these conditions may seem strange. Actually no 
difficulty arises in practice. When salts are dissolved in water and the solution 
is separated from pure water by a membrane Impermeable to the salte but 
permeable to the water, water passes through the membrane from the solution 
to the water and with a pressure which is dependent upon the concentration of 
molecules, ions or colloidal particles in the solution. When we speak of the 
osmotic pressure of a solution we refer, therefore, to the effect It would produce 
if it were separated by a semi-permeable membrane from the pure solvent. Now, 
since the freezing point of a solution is also lowered proportionately by the 
concentration of molecules, ions, etc., within It, we can use the freezing point 
as a direct measurement of osmotic pressure. Generally it suffices to give the 
lowering of the freezing point, thus salt water of 87'83%0 freezes at *- 2-29^ 0, We 
express this as A 2*29°, meaning that the saline constituents are responsible for 
a depression of the freezing point of 2*29” C. 
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We may now give eome of the results of Bottassi's investigations in the 
'nineties. 

Alcyonium palmatum .VMcnlar i^avity fluid .. .. .. A 2*105 

Schinodmnt. 

A9ter(^eeten aurantiacu* .. .. .. Water vMoiilar syvtem .. .. A 2*312 

Ati«riat ffktcialia .Vtiscetal cavity fluid.A 2*295 

Gephyrea. 

Sipuneutus Fluid of vlMceral cavity . A 2*31 

CruttaeM. 

Maja $^uinttd 0 .Blood. A 2 *36 

^fomaru* vulparii .Blood.A 2*202 

Gutteropoda. 

Aply$ia limacina .Body cavity fluid . A 2*31 

CepheUf^oda. 

Oistopm maerQpu$ .Blood.A 2*24 

ISla^€bmnch fi$he». 

TorptAo mamomta .. ., Blood .. .. .. .. .. .. A 2 * 26 

Trygm vUAaeea .Blood.A 2*44 

Tdeo^t fiMhet. 

Ohamnt puniaito .. ., .. Blood .. .. .. .. ,. .. ., A 1 * 04 

Ctsrtui (S^rranM) in^$ .. Blood.A 1*034 

The freezing point of the Naples sea-water from the Aquarium is given as 
having an average A of 2*29. The freezing point for human blood is -0*56 to 
-0*69, and it is interesting to note that Rodier (1899) obtained A 0*602 for the 
turtle Chelonia caomna and A 0*74 for the blood serum of a dolphin, Delphinus 
phocaena. 

These figures bore out the analyses of FrOdOrIcq (1884, 1886, 1891). The 
resemblance between the body fluids of the invertebrata and the sea-water in 
which they were living was clearly brought out. But a surprising feature was the 
low freezing point for elasmobranch blood, which indicated an apparently high 
salinity. It looked at first sight as if the sharks and rays resembled the inver¬ 
tebrates in the condition of their body fluids. Here was a really astonishing fact 
which was rendered more interesting still when Rodier, working at Arcachon, 
where the water was slightly less saline, found that the blood of six species of 
sharks and rays had a freezing point slightly different from those of Naples, but 
agreeing in that it was again nearly, if not the same as, that of the sea-water. 

But Frflddricq (1891) had already shown that the marine elasmobranchs, 
like the teleosts, were relatively poor in salt It seemed as if there were some 
curious discrepancy between freezing point determinations and analyses. The 
solution of the mystery was grasped by Quinton and Rodier (1899), both of whom 
realized that an extraordinary proportion of urea, already noted as a character of 
shark blood, was responsible for the unusual lowering of the freezing point* 
Unfortunately, up to this time, the methods of analysis had been only approximate 
and the full situation was still not realized. 

I 

* The fact that sharks and rays were apparently different from all other animals in 
oontalhtng an enormous quantity of urea in the blood was discovered as early as 1866 
by Staedeler. In 1888 Krukenberg confirmed this for a number of species. 
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In the meantime experl men Ib were being conducted upon tbe effects of freeb* 
water or diluted sea*water on marine fish and other marine creatures, and vice 
versa, of sea-water on fresh-water forms. It was easily seen that an alteration In 
the sea-water by diluting with fresh-water produced a fall in the salinity of the 
Internal media of many invertebrates, with a corresponding reduction in osmotic 
pressure. 

A few of these experiments, combined with the results of the determinations 
made on animals from natural environments of different type, caused Bottazsl 
(1908) to put forward the argument that the body fluids of marine invertebrates, 
and also those of the elasmobrancbs, had the same osmotic pressure (except for 
slight and unimportant differences) as the surrounding sea-water. The actual 
electrolytes present in the fluids of the different species varied, and might differ 
even in the same groups of animals. On the other hand, the internal media of 
marine teleosts differed entirely from the surrounding medium in osmotic 
pressure, and in this respect the teleosts resembled the higher land vertebrates. 

But the invertebrates of fresh and brackish waters had to be regarded as 
entirely different from their marine relatives. The salt content of their blood 
was found to be higher than that of the surrounding water—in the case of the 
fresh-water crayfish much higher. We shall see that the conditions are altogether 
more complex here than was realized, and 1 shall return to the Invertebrata after 
a consideration of the conditions in teleost fishes. 

The Osmotic Conditions Prevailing in Teleosts, 

There was considerable doubt at first as to the constancy and complete 
Independence of the blood and Internal media of the teleost fishes, Quinton, by 
putting fishes from sea-water into fresh-water, had indeed altered the concentration 
of the blood salts, but the fish were anything but normal under such conditions. 

Garrey (1904) believed that the body membranes of teleost fishes were 
definitely impermeable. He examined a species of eel in both fresh and salt 
water and also the small fish so commonly used for experiments in the United 
States, Fundulus heterocHtus* He stated: **From these experiments we may 
conclude that in all probability the blood of Fundulus does not suffer much, If 
any, change in concentration when the fish is transferred from salt-water into 
fresh-water or vice versa, provided the membranes are uninjured. If these 
experiments admit of general application to migratory teleosts they would 
Indicate that these animals also are in some way protected from changes in the 
osmotic pressure of the blood and tissues and that the principal protective factor 
probably lies in a lack of permeability of their membranes.*’ 

Griffiths (1892), who had made chemical analyses of the body fluids and 
tissues of many species of invertebrates, stated also that the blood of a marine 
haddock did not contain more soluble salts than that from fresh-water fishes. 

Naturally interest was directed to such fish as could pass normally from 
sea-water to fresh-water and safely withstand extensive changes in the constitution 
of the external medium, In this regard Greene (1904) investigated the Chinook 
Salmon for the United States Bureau of Fisheries, remarking that it might be 
considered an ideal subject for the study of the osmotic balance which existed 
between the outside medium and the living tissues. 

Greene examined eighteen salmon from the sea and found that the mean 
freezing point of the blood was -0*702^ C. He then examined salmon from 
tidal waters which were praotlcally fresh and, finally, others from the sjsawning 
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beds In fresh waters. The figure for the tidal waters was -0*737 and for the 
spawning beds -0'613. Notwithstanding his determinations, Greene was averse 
to putting these results down as a proof of the effect of the surrounding water. 
He afilrms that ‘*the absence of food and the important metabolism occurring 
during the eight to twelve weeks^ sojourn in fresh-water are to be considered 
in this connection and possibly are sufficient to account for the change". 

I am giving rather full attention to the matter of the fresh-water teleostel 
because It seemed that this was the lowest group of vertebrate animals which had 
achieved a full measure of control over the composition of their blood. It was 
essential to determine whether complete independence had been attained. 

Some evidence was already accumulating against the view set out above, 
Dekhuysen (1906) in particular having examined different teleoat species from 
sea-water of a wide range of salinity. I was rather against any further attempt 
at aquarium experiments since the more or less rapid changes of water seemed 
extremely likely to upset the normal condition of the fish. And if the teleosts 
performed work in sustaining a blood salinity and osmotic pressure very different 
from the external media, it would be most likely that any unhealthy conditions 
would completely overshadow normal ch'hnges, especially if such were small. 



Cruise of **pQ9eiAon*\ Feb.-March, 1908.—The stretches in black 
connected by the dotted line indicate the places where the trawl 
was used, and the numbers the series of determinations referred 

to In the text. 

Tbs method which I adopted in order to investigate the matter more fully 
was to obtain permission to travel on one of the scientific voyages of the German 
reeeattdi ship from Kiel in the Baltic to Helgoland in the North Sea. 

In this way it was thought possible (provided that trawling was carried out at 
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regular Intervals) to obtain flsh of the same species—Plaice {Plmronecte^ 
plateBsa) and the Cod {Oadus morrhua) in particulari as well as others—^frotn 
water of a range of salinities, to obtain them in the living state, and to do all 
this within a few weeks, so that conditions might remain as uniform as possible 
during the entire experiment. 

Since the account of this expedition was printed in the first numbers of a 
journal which is now some'vj^bat rare, I have taken this opportunity to redraw 
the map of the voyage, which shows where the* otter trawl was used and the 
actual determinations were made. 

The results which concern us here may be tabulated as follows: 


Date. 

Series 

No. 

FoslUon. 

A of Sea 
Water. 

Salinity. 

0/ 

Bpeoiee of Fifth. 

A of 
Blood. 

Feb. 5 

I 

Kid Harbour. 

-I0D3®% 

20SS 

Oadtu morrhua. 

-0*720 

.. 6 

II 

tt M 

II 

If 

mmn 


i, 10 

III 

tl II 

1* 

If 

Plsuronoetet pfotoftta. 

(S ftpecteft.) 

-0 ee 

12 

IV 

• 1 II 

If 

If 

PieuroiMfteft pfofftftfta. 
(8 ftpecles.) 

-0*66 

18 

V 

Oo S.S, -PoMidon” 
in Baltic iust out* 
side SUel Forde. 

II 

..IS 

If 

2 6% 

If 

G, morrhm 

P. pMeffto. (8 epectes 
for each det.) 


T ....... 

-0'7ie 
-0 720 

8. 17 

VI 

Katteokt. 

M 

-Ides 

ft 

2*97 

If 

O, morrhua. 

P. pfofeffto. 

Haia radiaia. 

-0*715 

-0*78 

-1*61 


vn 

i 

Kattegat, near Coast 
of Sweden, 

-1 71 

8*16 

Q. morrhua, 

R, batii. 

-0*8 

-0*77 

-1*82 

March 6 

XIV 

North Sea, 

■-1-90 

S'les 

0. morrhua. 



XV 

j 

Helgoland. 

-1*90 

If 

P, platoua. 

-0*78 

-0*84 

-0*76 

-0*77 


XVI 

Helgoland. 

-1*90 


0, morrhua, 

1 

-0*778 

-0*748 


The was fitted with a special laboratory for the examination of the 

wet and live flsh as they came from the trawl. The specimens used for the 
investigation were all in excellent and uninjured condition* t%e freesing point 
determinations were made at once, irrespective of whether it was daytime or 
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2 R.m. Since the expedition lett Kiel in February, it may well be Imagined that 
the voyage was not particularly comtortable. 

As the '^Poneidon^* was engaged in making a complete series of aclentiflc 
determinations of the oceanographical conditions prevailing, it was possible 
to obtain the results of chemical analyses of the sea-water at the place where 
the flsh were captured (and within a few hours of the trawling). The freezing 
point of the bottom water was also taken by myself whilst the trawl was being 
dragged along the bottom. 

A very considerable number of Fleuronectes platesm were examined and the 
figures show a continuous but Bliffht change from Kiel (A 0*656) to Helgoland 
(average A .0*787) the water having changed from A 1*098 to A 1*90. But in the 
case of the cod flsh the variation between Individuals at one place Is often greater 
than the difference between specimens from two such different waters as that 
in the Baltic and that at Helgoland. 

Other species of teleosts inhabiting sea*water and brackish estuarine water, 
including the eel from fresh-water and from sea-water, were examined later and 
shown to possess a slightly higher osmotic pressure In sea-water than in fresh¬ 
water. 

These results have been generally confirmed. I think we can say quite 
definitely today that the teleost fishes have practically achieved Independence of 
the external medium although not completely freed from its Influence. It is also 
clear that each different species of teleost fish has its own mean osmotic pressure, 
or, to put it anothei* way, its own characteristic chemical composition (even 
those species living together in water of the same salinity differ slightly), which 
is quite in accordance with modem physiological discovery. 

Modern Vieu's on the Internal Media and their Regulation in Elasmobranch Fishes, 

More exact determinations of the composition of the blood of these animals, 
whose strange physiological condition separates them as far from other fishes 
as their morphology, have revealed the following facts: 

Under normal conditions in the open sea the blood of elasmobranch fishes 
has approximately the same osmotic pressure as that of the water in which 
they are living. Duval has pointed out. however, that there is not complete 
Isotonlclty. The freezing point of the blood of these fishes examined during his 
experiments and also, he notes, as indicated in results of some earlier workers, 
was more frequently a little lower than that of the surrounding sea-water. 

Thus; 


A of blood. A of loeal oea-^ioaior 


iSevlKwm ooMits 

* * 

2*18 

Sea-water, 2*18 (Fted4rlcq. 1901). 

Kay> At Aroaotaon .. 

* * 

1^89 

Sea-water, 1*84 (Duval). 


* M 

2*17 

Sea-water. 2*08 (Duval. Monaco). 


The difference is small and was not considered worthy of note by the earlier 
workers. 

The low freezing point of elasmobranch blood is due to salts plus an unusual 
amount of urea. Actually less than half of the osmotic pressure is due to salts. 
Duval gives the NaCl of the serum as only sufficient to produce a A of 0*97*^ 
where the blood freezes at - 2*17.. In other words the urea is responsible for a 
depression of the freezing point of 1*20” C. Urea may be present up to a propor¬ 
tion as great as 8%. This Is extraordinary when one remembers that only 0*08% 
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is usually found in mammalian blood plasma.* But this Is not the only staytUn^ 
feature. It Is not difficult to demonstrate (Dakin and Edmonds, 1981) that urea 
In solution diffuses very easily through living bounding membranes of aquatic 
animals, and urea is one of the moat diffusible substances through artificial 
membranes. But the gill membranes of the elasraobranchs must be impermeable 
to urea. And then, notwithstanding this, one finds (Duval, 1925) that the red 
corpuscles are totally unaffected osmotically by the urea in the blood. The 
corpuscular wall would appear to be easily permeable. Truly a paradoxical state 
of affairs. 

It is no wonder that considerable interest has been paid to the effect on the 
elasmobranchs of altering the constitution of the sea-water in which they are held. 
Unfortunately sharks and rays are almost entirely confined to sea-water, and It 
was a long time before any from natural fresh-waters were examined. It was 
quite easy to see that in experimental tanks the osmotic pressure of the blood of 
elasmobranchs was very easily affected by changes in the salinity of the water 
and thus they were entirely different from teleoata in this respect. 

My own figures for these fish from sea-water in the Baltic and North Seas 
showed that: 

Raia radiata, in the Kattegat, with A of sea-water 1*66, gave blood A 1*6. 
whilst Raia valonia, in the North Sea, with A of sea-water 1*98, gave blood A 2*0. 

Duval showed that when a dogfish was put without gradual change Into a 
sea-water diluted so that Its freezing point was only -1*07 (the normal was 
-2*08° 0, where he was working), the freezing point of the blood changed from 
-2*17° C. to -1*76° in 8 hours 30 minutes. 

Other experiments have shown that the normal close agreement between the 
osmotic presBui^e of elasmobranch blood and that of the sea-water is only found 
within certain restricted limits. It would appear then that the elasmobranch is 
not entirely without control over its internal media after all. All these experl* 
mental changes of salinity result, however, in serious damage to the fish, and It 
seems peculiarly important in this work that conclusions are not drawn from 
unhealthy specimens. Certainly Duvars experiments lasted for too short a 
time and were accompanied by too abrupt and deleterious a change of medium 
to indicate whether a real and new equilibrium had been arrived at between the 
fish and Its envlronment.t 

In 1031, H. W. and 0, G, Smith solved the problem of the conditions 
prevailing In elasmobranchs by making a journey to Slam and Malaya where 
certain species were to be obtained swimming In perfectly fresh water. 

The osmotic pressure of the blood of these typically marine fish in fresh-water 
corresponded to a A of 1*0** C. It is obvious, therefore, at a glance, that the 
elasmobranchs are no more Incapable of upholding the osmotic pressure of their 
Internal media than are the teleosts or fresh-water Crustacea. Their degree of 
independence may be differentf the physiological mechanisms involved may be 
different^ but it a clear fact that in fresh^i/oater the highest aquatic invert 
tebrates^ and the aquatic vertebrates all sustain internal media (the blood is 

. . . .... ' " T " ’ ' ' .. . . . . .. . . . ;.. 

* Baglionl found about 2*61% tn elasmobranchs at Naples and showed that to sustain 
the normal beat of the heart of a shark an artificial saline solution had to oontahi 2 
grammes urea and 2 grammes of NaCl for every 100 c.c. of water. 

t X gather that K. Margarla stlU considered in 1931 that the elasmobranohs were 
unable to sustain a difference between the body fluids and the envir<mment. This was 
again the result of experimental methods on a few animals. 
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that particularly dealt erith) saUnity U controlled and ichich is in indtt 

cases actuatli/ higher than that in the blood plasma of terrestrial mammals* 

Smith's results indicated the probable solution of another problem which has 
interested me for many years. The fall In osmotic pressure in the fresh-water 
elasmobranehs could conceivably be due to the mere absorption of water by the 
dsh—the gUlB or other bounding membranes acting as an Impermeable membrane 
to salts and urea but permeable to water. By analysis of both the urea and the 
chloride contents, Smith has shown, however, that the concentration of these 
substances is not reduced equally during the passage to fresh-water. There Is a 
big fall In the urea concentration (a fall of 70%), but a fall of only 26% In the 
chlorides. 

This would indicate that the regulation is much less simple than might be 
supposed, and that in regard to the salinity of the blood the elasmobranch is not 
acting very differently (if it is different at all) from the teleost fish. The part 
played by the urea in the physiology of the elasmobranch Is the peculiar feature— 
in fact it is unique in the animal kingdom. 

Before we turn to the significance of these facte concerning the aquatic 
vertebrates of the two groups, elasmobranehs and teleosts, let us consider in 
greater detail the results of modem researches on the aquatic invertebrates. 

The Relation between the Rxtemal Medium and the Internal Medium of 

Marine and Fresh-water Invertebrates* 

The earlier researches showed, as I have already pointed out, that both the 
salinity and osmotic pressure of marine invertebrates were very like those of their 
surroundings. But It was very soon observed that some species of aquatic 
Invertebrates, which lived in fresh-water and belonged to the same animal groups 
as the typical marine forms, managed to conserve a high salinity for the blood 
and a high osmotic pressure, although immersed in fresh-water. This resulted 
In a tendency to divide the aquatic invertebrates into two sub-divisions, the 
marine and the fresh-water forms, and to assume that a very different phystologioal 
function had been evolved in the latter. Bottazzl himself (t908) introduced the 
term '^poikllosmoticity" for the marine invertebrates, assuming that their salinities 
fluctuated (and with an IsotonicUy) with that of the surroundings, like the 
temperature of *'cold blooded" or poikllothermic animals. The fact, known at 
that time, that the blood of a marine crab placed in almost fresh-water, or even 
in a mixture 60% sea-water and 60% fresh-water, never reached isotonioity with 
its surrounding medium, was regarded as due to the inability of the crab to 
live long enough in the diluted sea-water for the state to be attained. 

The facts are as follows: In most marine Invertebrates, when living under 
ocean or open sea conditions such that the sea-water is of a salinity between 
H%6 and the osmotic pressure of the body fluids is approximately the same 
as that of the sea-water. (There are, however, some interesting discrepancies 
even here.) Wb^, however, the salinity is considerably reduced, either by the 
addition of water in experimental tanks or where estuarine and river conditions 
arise, the osmotic pressure and salinity of the blood and other fluids both fall 
until a new eqtiiUbrium is reached, but whether this results in a new tsotonicity 
depends «atirely upon the amount of dilution of the ses-water and upon the 
species of animal concerned. In no ease does the internal fluid become isotonic 
with the external if the sea>water is very oonelderdbly diluted. The closest 
approach to this condition is seen in animals such as worms and mollosos with 
o ■ 
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extensive unarmoured body wails. (1 always assume that the creatures remain 
alive and reasonably healthy.) 

The crab, Heloecius cordiformis^ which Is found In certain estuaries of New 
South Wales, presents a freezing point for the blood a little below that of the sea¬ 
water at A 1*9, in which the animal is living. When, however, the animal Is 
placed In fresh-water, the salinity of the blood changes as indicated in the 
following table (Dakin and Edmonds, 1931). 


JiMetion of ^ Crab, Heloecius oordtfornils, tu /rwA-imter. 


Duration of 
Experiment. 

Medium. 

A of Medium. 

r C.) 

A of Blood. 

r c.) 

2 boUTM 

Fresh-water. 

0-0 

10 


II II 

00 

1-83 

8 

#1 tl 

00 

1-7 


If II 

00 

1'56 

ao M 

Diluted sea-water. 

01 

1-8 

6 weeks. 

■ 1 1* If 

0-72 

1-38 

Controls In sea-water. 


108 

l'8e 


But the rate of change indicated here varies for different invertebrate species 
and many marine invertebrates cannot withstand the conditions of the above 
series of experiments at all, but could oi^ly be tested in less diluted sea-water. 

Schlieper (1930) has recorded that the crab, Cdrcinus tnxwnas, which also 
lives under a wide range of conditions on the European Coast, presents at 
Helgoland a freezing point for the blood approximately the same as that of the 
sea-water there (A 1*9 or thereabouts), but in the Baltic Sea, where the freezing 
point is only 0*76® C. lower than that of fresh-water, the A for the blood Is 
retained at 1'48® C, to 1*55® C. So Carcinus maenas Is evidently very similar In its 
reactions to our Heloecius, 

Contrasted, however, with the above types are other exclusively marine 
crabs, such as Portunus puber, Herbstia condyliata, and Maja verrucosa^ whose 
blood freezing points are normally exactly the same as the seopwater in which they 
are living, Schwabe's experiments (1933) show that when Maja verrucosa is placed 
in diluted sea-water A 1*33, the blood has exactly the same A after 36 hours as 
the diluted sea-water. 

One of the most surprising examples is that of the two species of Nereis, 
Nereis pelagica and Nereis diversicoXor, Schlieper's experiments (1929) showed 
that the latter species, when placed out of sea-water of 82%^ into that of 16%o, 
seemed quite normal after 24 hours, whilst the former swelled up through osmotic 
intake of water and died. JV. diversicolor is apparently able to sustain an osmotic 
pressure for its body fluids greater than that of the environment when the 
latter is brackish water (A 0*21® C.). the other species is not 

The marine worm, Arenicola marina, whose internal medium has a A 1*70 in 
a sea-water of A 1*72 (in the North Sea), has a A of as low as 0*75 for its 
Internal medium in the Baltic Sea water at 0*77. This A Is lower than that of 
many aquatic Crustacea la the perfectly fresh water of rivers and lakes. For 
example, the A for the blood of the fresh-water crayfish is 0*8 to 1*0® C., and for 
the fresh-water crab, Telphusa fluviatiUs, 1*16" C. We (Dakin and Edmond (1931) 
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and Edmonds (unpublished) ) have shown that in a salt-water mollusc 
{Onctiidium) and In five other species of Crustacea, the osmotic pressure of the 
blood in diluted sea-water is sustained in defiance of the external medium (i.e„ 
the creatures are homolosmotlc). 

This practically sums up the whole position so far as a change towards 
lowered salinity is concerned. The invertebrates in fresh-water represent then 
the species which can withstand an outer medium which is deficient In salts. 
Of these, the higher Crustacea, like the crayfish, present a freezing point for the 
blood of -0-8“ C. to -1*0° C., and so are not unlike the marine crab, Beloecius 
cordiformiSf referred to above, and to other homolosmotlc forms, except that the 
modification of the external environment has been greater. In contrast with 
these are the fresh-water lamellibrancbs, which present the lowest osmotic 
pressure for their blood and internal media. Thus the pond mussel, Anodontat 
gives A 0-1 in fresh-water. Even here, however, after thousands of generations 
of fresh-water existence, the animal sustains an Internal fluid with a higher 
salinity than that of the surrounding medium. 

Poikilosmoticity in Marine Invertebrates. 

We have taken for granted that within some limits, which vary for different 
species, the osmotic pressure of the internal media of marine invertebrates Is 
almost identical with that of the surrounding sea-water. More accurate experi¬ 
ments in which a large number of individual B];)ecie8 are used may show that 
even this Is not so general as has been supposed. 

Schlieper consistently obtained a A for the blood of Carcinus ^naenas which 
averaged 1*96° C. when the external sea-water was -1*91° C. Duval also noticed 
a frequent slight hypertonicity. Other workers have observed the same thing. 
In Pachygrapsus crassipes, however, the blood only freezes at -1*327° where 
the sea-water freezes at -1*976° C. (Baumberger and Olmstedt, 1928). 

Miss Edmonds has made a special study of these conditions in the New 
South Wales crab, Heloecius cordiformiSt and here there seems to be a regular 
hppo-tonicity, the difference In the freezing points of sea-water and blood being 
about 0*25° C. She also found similar conditions for Leptograpsus variegatus. 

It is a curious and Importaxjt fact that, for certain marine invertebrates 
which have been the subject of experiment (not so many have been used in this 
way), an increase in the concentration of the salinity of the external medium 
produces a greater and more speedy effect upon the Internal media than does a 
dilution. Thus, according to Frdddrlcq and Duval, when Carcinus Tnaenas is 
immersed in sea-water which has been concentrated, the salinity of the blood rises 
after a few hours in apparent exact correspondence with that of the external 
medium. Schwab© (1938) found that the thtbe marine crabs; Dromia vulgaris, 
Berbstia condyliata and Portunus corrugatus, attained almost isotonicity in bl %9 
sea-water after only 48 hours. 

Our experiments with the brackish-water crabs of New South Wales are 
Interesting In this respect In an early paper (Dakin and Edmonds, 1981) we 
found that whilst an Increase In salinity in the blood of Heloecius cordiformis 
took place in concentrated water, the freezing point of blood was only - 2*92 in water 
of fi*eezing point - 8*28 after 28 days. Further experiments of Edmonds showed 
that in salt solutions of A 8*24, crabs, after a duration of 86 days, presented a 
freezing point for the blood which was only 0*14° C. different from that of the 
sea-water. Heloecius agrees, therefore, with Carcinus and other species in Its 
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reactioa to the highly concentrated saline medium, except that It certainly **gives 
way" more slowly to the Influence of the environment. 

I am not altogether in agreement with Schlleper when he says that in contrast 
to all fresh-water animals and marine teleosta which have mechanisms for 
controlling their water content, most marine invertebrates are poikllosmotlc and 
have an osmotic pressure which is the same as that of the external medium. The 
latter may be the case, though only within certain limits, but is It correct to say 
that the fresh-water species have a mechanism not possessed by their marine 
relatives? Is it correct to assume that there Is some new mechanism at work in 
NereU diversicolor which is not present In Its related species, N. pelagica'l 

The real poikllosmotlc condition often only exists (if It does show itself) 
between narrow limits. It may be quite true to say that^p certain species of 
marine crab is polkilosmotic in sea-water between certain llmUs of salinity, but 
the use of the term is unfortunate if it means that aquatic invertebrates are to be 
divided into two sharply-marked classes, polkilosmotic and homolosniotlc. The 
differences between distinct zoological groups like the echinoderms, with their 
vast coelomic cavity, and Crustacea, with a haemocoele, is another matter. The 
important difference between species which can Invade and live in brackish or 
fresh waters and their relations limited to the sea, Is that the former are capable 
of tolerating a change in the constitution of their Internal fluids and of keeping 
in action a series of processes which sustain new equilibrium and a “steady 
state". The problem may be wholly quantitative, If I can put it this way, rather 
than qualitative, 

This is a convenient place to refer to a lesser known field, to the conditions 
which obtain in typically aquatic invertebrates, such as the crabs (and some 
other Crustacea), which have invaded the land and which live a more or less 
terrestrial existence. 

Observations of A. S. Pearse (1932) show that there is quite a range of 
types. In Oecarcinus Httoralis which lives In burrows, often at considerable 
distances from the sea, the A of the blood is only 1*65, whereas the nearby ocean 
water has a A of 2*04. Cardisoma guanhuni, another very large crab, often found 
far from the sea, has a similar freezing point for the blood. 

Pearse concludes that land crabs have blood of lower osmotic pressure than 
those of marine crustaceans and that the attainment of land life (possibly through 
the acquirement of air-breathing habits) is associated with a reduction In the 
salinity of the blood. 

So far we have considered the osmotic pressure of the internal media and 
assumed, perhaps more particularly in the case of the marine invertebrate, that 
it was largely due to sodium chloride, together with the other salts found In sea¬ 
water. This was the thesis of Quinton (1897), referred to at the beginning of 
this address. And It Is true that in the relative amounts of the inorganic 
constituents of the body fluids even of the higher animals—land animals and 
also fresh-water animals—the general resemblance to the composition of sea-water 
is most striking. 

In the case of the marine Invertebrates, an absolute identity of the saline 
constituents of the body fluids with the proportions of the salts In the surrounding 
water has been too often assumed Just as an exact Isotonlcity and a complete 
dependence was taken almost as universal after the early work on this subject 

Such is, however, not by any means the case, although the divergences may be" 
small. 
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The following table from Pantin will serve to set the matter out 1 have 
added the last lines giving the figures for the teleosts and for human serum. 



1 

1 

Date Taken or 
Calcuiated from. 

Na. 

K. 

Ca. 

• 

Cl. 

BOj. 

A" C. 

Sca-watpr .. 

DU tmar (1884) .. 

1 

100 

8'6 

30 

12-1 

181 

20-9 


tf II * * 


— 


— 

— 



-2-0-2-4 

Aurtlia ftavidula 

(metoffhea) 

Macallum (im) 

! 

100 

6-2 

41 

11-4 

186 

18-2 

_ 

lAiHulus polyphemui 

n It 

100 

5 6 

4-1 

11-2 

187 

13-4 

-2*04 

Apltfuia Hmacina .. 

Bethe (1920) 

100 

40 

4-4 

11 

180 


— 

II f9 ' » 

Qnasllarlello (1925) 

— 


— 



— 

2 ' 32 

IfomarM amfirioantis 

Maeallum (192d) 

100 

37 

4-9 

1*7 

171 

6‘7 


Acantftias vulgarin 

11 11 

100 

4-0 

2-7 

2-5 

106 

— 

-2-04 

Carcinut maenad .. 

Bethe (1929) 

100 

4*8 

4-6 

4*8 

180 

— 

Variable. 

Fff)g 

MacaUum (1026) 

100 

11-8 

8-17 

0-79 

135-0 


-0-4 

l>og 

f» It 

100 

6-0 

2-8 

0-76 

189-5 

— 

-O-O 

“ HiLrU *’ fresh-wat^^r 
(AVembury) 

Pantln (1981a) .. 

100 

74 

290 

60 

100 

95 


(Cod) OadtiB caUariutt 

MacAlliim (1926) 

100 

9*5 

3-93 

1-41 

149-7 

-— 


(Vohock) Jl^altaehuiM 
vitens 

i 

100 

4'33 

3 10 

1-46 

187*8 



Human serum 

Kramer and I'lmlall 
(1922) .. 

100 ; 

6-97 

2-09 

0 890 

100*40 

6^73 

_ 

Human serum 

(Another analysis) 

100 

6-75 

810 

0-69 

188-8 




It is clearly evident from an examination of the few cases in this table that 
there is a range of dependence upon the saline composition of the sea-water in 
marine invertebrates, just as there is In osmotic pressure. Thus, the body fluids 
of the molluscs, as exemplified by AplyHa, are in close agreement with sea-water, 
whilst the higher Crustacea, as exemplified by the lobster {Homarua anericanua) 
and the crab iCarcintta maenas)» agree pretty closely In the relative proportions 
of sodium, potassium, calcium and chlorine, but are very different on the score 
of magnesium. Unfortunately, there are too few complete analyses available of 
the media of invertebrates. The vertebrate animals are still more different but 
agree very closely amongst themselves. 

These facts are very significant because, as will be pointed out later, there is 
evidence now to show that the bounding membranes are not impermeable to ions, 
although they are probably more permeable to water. 

It is extremely probable, indeed one might say certain, that any control 
of the salinity and osmotic pressure of the Ihternal media of aquatic animals 
is not effected merely by changes in water content. The body fluids are not 
merely a diluted or concentrated external medium. Their ionic composition Is a 
function of the phenomena of protoplasm itself and of the body as a whole. The 
factors behind these phenomena are very elusive and the interpretations of the 
facts may well involve not only a physiological investigation but a palaeontological 
study. 

The SPotuHoHary Oriffin of the Independence of the Body Fluids of the 

Vertebratea» 

Before proceeding to the final stage in this subject, which is at the same 
time the most pussling and the most interesting^! mean the search for the 
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meclianiBm and sources of energy which enable a creature to sustain internal 
media of a certain salinity in defiance of the composition of that which bathes Its 
delicate bounding membranes—it is desirable to return to that historical problem 
raised 46 years ago by Bunge (1889) and then again by Quinton in 1897. 

Quinton, I may remind you, stated that, so far as salinity w'as concerned, 
the blood of most animals was an altered sea*water. In 1903 the Canadian 
physiologist Macallum, apparently unaware of the suggestions of Bunge or 
Quinton, advanced the view that the blood plasma of vertebrates and invertebrates 
with a closed circulatory system U, In its Inorganic salts, hut a reproduction of the 
sea-water of the remote geological period in which the prototj/pic representatives 
of animal forms first made their appearance. 

This fascinating theory, as is often the case, caught the Imagination, and 
today we And .medical textbooks devoting some pages to the matter. In 1912, 
when I first criticized Macallum’s theory, 1 pointed out that it might be a very 
reasonable assumption to regard the saline composition of the body fluids of 
animals as a relic of early biological history. In fact, I was prepared to accept 
one of his statements as it stood, viz.: “the inorganic composition of the blood 
plasma Is an heirloom of life in the primeval ocean”. But that was on the under¬ 
standing that the heirloom could be modified as it was passed on in the course 
of evolution and not handed on unaltered like a piece of family plate. I refused, 
however, to accept Macallum's main thesis—that the blood plasma in any animals 
represented, so far as its inorganic composition was concerned, the composition 
of the sea-water of some remote geological epoch. For example, I saw no reason 
why because the A for teleost blood was approximately -0-6 one had to assume 
that the bony fishes (and, Indeed, the ancestors of the higher vertebrates) had 
evolved in brackish water which had a salinity corresponding to this. 

The work of recent years has confirmed my belief in this matter. 

Take, for example, the fresh-water crabs of certain coastal creeks flowing 
into the Hawkesbury River near Sydney. These crabs {still an undescribed 
species) present every Indication of a migration into the waters where they are 
now found from the brackish waters of the estuary, and from the geological 
evidence alone one may reasonably assume that the migration has been relatively 
recent. The crabs are thoroughly adapted to fresh-water and the osmotic pressure 
of the blood corresponds to A 1*23, a figure which is also approximately that of 
some fresh-water crayfish^ . 

It Is difficult to see how, In either or both cases, the blood salinity represents 
that of the ocean sea-water from which they or their ancestors came, nor can it 
represent the salinity of any particular stage on the way. 

The purely marine crab, Fachygrapsus crassipes, has been found to have a A 
for the blood as low as 1'327 where the sea-water was A 1*975* C. There is no 
reason to assume that this species of Fachygrapsus has evolved some new 
mechanism for regulating its body fluids, or that it did so In water of low 
salinity. The fact that a marine crab is able to sustain such a difference of 
composition as this between its body fluids and the external medium is additional 
evidence against the necessity for assuming that the ancestors of the vertebrates 
had their origin in an ocean of only half the present salinity or less, because the 
body fluids of the vertebrates of today present salinities of that order. 

Take again, for example, the New South Wales estuarine crab, Heloedus 
cordiformis. We have found this crab particularly common where the A of the 
sea-water was 1*98® C. (That is to say, on flats where the sea-water is not 
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diluted to any great extent except during the rains.) It also extends Into regions 
where the water is much leas salinet but not into freah^water. (Edmonds, 
unpublished paper, found it in water with a salinity corresponding to a A of 
0*8 to O-BS"* C.) Yet in water of the lowest salinity the A for the bloqd i* 1*43® C., 
and at every point between Its most saline and its least saline habitat the blood A 
is a function of its environment. EUimonds has placed HeXoedus cordiformia 
taken from water of high natural salinity (A 1*98) into water with a freezing 
point of "0*72 and kept them In aquaria for two months. During the early part 
of this period the A of the blood fell to 1*38® C., but then remained definitely 
constant. It was clearly evident that a new equilibrium had been reached and 
sustained with a very striking difference between the body fluids and the external 
medium, and the experimental result is practically Identical with discoveries in 
the field. I see no reason to assume that Heloecius cordifornnis evolved this 
brackish water homosmoticity at some particular period in the remote past 
when the water in which it was living was of some special salinity. 
The salinity of the blood of fresh-water Crustacea tells nothing definite about the 
exact concentration of early ocean waters, although 1 am not prepared to argue 
that the duration of evolutionary existence In fresh-waters Is not without effect 
on the saline composition of the body fluids. At the same time, even In this 
respect it is necessary to remember that there Is no reason why the particular 
salinity should not be just as much a reflection of the particular physiology of 
the species as a reflection* of anything else. Where a large number of deter¬ 
minations are made it will be found that there are considerable differences 
between the osmotic pressures of one crab and another even under the same 
conditions and in the same locality (Edmonds). 

It might be urged that the cases utilized above for this discussion are 
estuarine Invertebrates. I would answer that I see no evidence why rear marine 
species should not be capable of migrating into brackish waters and fresh waters 
today, and in such cases the salinity of the body fluids would no more represent 
the present day salinity of the ocean than does that of Heloedus cordiformis* 
But suppose we turn to the aquatic vertebrates—both the teleost Ashes and the 
elasmobranchs (although so different physiologically) exercise a regulation over 
the salinity of the blood. In both cases it is almost independent of the 
water bathing their bodies. Actually the salinity of elasmobrancU blood is some¬ 
what greater than that of teleost blood. It might be Inferred from this that 
the elasmobranchs evolved in ocean water of a later date (Macallum utilizes very 
largely the calculations of Joly on the age of the earth by estimating the increasing 
salinity of the ocean). This, however, would be rather contrary to the usual 
views on the evolution of the vertebrates. Macallum's view is that the elasmo¬ 
branchs evolved their fixed salinity at an earlier epoch than the teleosts and 
that it is now higher in the former because they have been exposed to the ocean's 
increasing salinity for a few more million years than the teleosts. To my mind 
this argument* which can be used either way, weakens his thesis still further. 

The aquatic vertebrates—the teleosts and elasmobranchs—^which have 
evolved an independence of their body fluids may: 

(1) Have evolved this independence in and when the ocean water had a 
salinity corresponding to a A of say 0*6® C. (a long time ago), and then 
whilst the ocean water has slowly Increased its salinity to 36%«, the 
original or nearly original salinity of the ocean has been retained in 
these vertebrates. (Hacatlum's view.) 
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(2) Have evolved in ocean water of higher or lower eallnlty (to any degree) 
and for Bome reason gradually fixed their salinity at the present prevailing 
figures. 

(8) Hav» evolved from proto-vertebrates or early vertebrates which migrated 
from the sea into fresh or nearly fresh water and in which species* 
exactly as with the higher invertebrates which do this today* the salinity 
of the body fluids fell to a new equilibrium but was sustained at this* 
and by the consumption of energy was kept nearly independent of the 
vagaries of the external media. 

The experimental evidence all seems to point to the latter* and it is interesting 
to note that many modern palaeontologists favour the view that the vertebrates 
were evolved in fresh-waters. (Chamberlain 1920, Grabau 1918, and O'Connell 
1916, and others, Marshall and Smith (1930) affirm that the vertebrate glomerular 
kidney must have evolved in fresh-water.) 

The Mechanism whereby the Steady State is Maintained* 

It may be well to point out that recent researches have shown only too clearly 
that the mechanism whereby aquatic creatures sustain body fluids markedly 
independent of the external watery environment is by no means as simple as was 
once supposed. 

The early workers spoke of "closed” blood systems^ and impervious body walls. 
Macallum regarded the kidneys as the essential regulators, and even in his paper 
of 1926 holds to this view. Thus; "The low concentration of salts in the blood, 
as compared with the concentration of salts in sea-water, and the maintenance 
of the palaeo-ratlos in Selachians, after very many millions, possibly hundreds of 
millions of years of life in the sea, indicate unmistakably how inflexibly constant, 
practically, is the action of the organ concerned, the kidney in the vertebrates." 
On another page he says: "There are in Invertebrates no structure or structures 
having a function or functions quite similar to those of the vertebrate kidney. . . 
"In the long ages the kidney has ever thus performed functions which, for 
constancy and regularity, are unrivalled in the world of life, except by those of the 
cell nucleus, which, of course, is of vastly more remote origin. This constancy 
contrasts with the variations in functions which the other organs in vertebrates 
have undergone. It has made the vertebrates, with all their ranges of development, 
possible. Without such a constancy there could be no change in habitat from 
sea to land and fresh-water and back again to sea, for with such a change there 
would be a variation in the inorganic composition of the Internal medium, an 
impossible handicap in the struggle for existence, which would greatly affect the 
development of the organs after the £o-vertebrate stage was passed." But 
Macallum believed that the live bounding membranes of aquatic animals are 
impermeable to salts. Apart from this, his views do not conform to the facts. 

So far back as 1910 It was shown by me that the osmotic pressure and. salinity 
of the contents of certain marine teleost flsh eggs were quite unlike that of the 
sea-water in which the eggs were floating, but only so long as the egg membranes 
remained alive. At the same time the egg of the elasmobranch was shown to 
have a low freezing point (1*80^ C.) similar to the blood of the adult fishes of 
the same group, and in 192$ Needham and Needham recorded 888 mg, Of urea 
in such eggs. There was distinct evidence in both cases of the action of the 
bounding membranes. And again, when discussing MaeallumV views (Dakin, 
1912) it was stated that "The bounding membranes of the body and the fluids 
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bathing them are the prime factors In the regulation of the blood constitution so 
far as salinity is concerned'*. **lt may be said that for the substances for which 
it Is permeable it <the bounding membrane) does not behave as a dead parchment 
membrane; on the other hand it exerts a direct and powerful influence.** 

Modem research has fully borne out these conclusions. The researches of 
Smith (1930), conflrmed by Keys (1931) and Bateman and Keys (1932), have 
shown for example that the teleosts swallow sea-water and actually secrete chloride 
by the gills. Keys (1933) regards the facts at present as proving that in teleosts 
the kidneys conserve the saline constituents and eliminate water, whilst excess 
salt is eliminated by the gills, water being conserved by the bounding membranes 
of the latter organs. 

If the regulation of* the blood of the teleost Ashes be controlled by the two 
sets of organs, we are still left very much in the dark as to how the separating 
membranes carry on the work. Are we to conclude that the fresh-water teleosts 
are different structurally from their marine relatives in so far as their kidneys 
are concerned? It has been suggested that these organs in fresh-water fishes are 
capable of very efficient water filtration combined with salt conservatlng powers. 

It is not at all easy to devise experiments which will enable one to discover 
how the bounding membranes of invertebrates are functioning, but Adolph (1926) 
has found that frog's skin is more amenable. Adolph's important work has shown 
that whilst the frog regulates the general water content of its body by the kidneys, 
the inflow through its skin when immersed in fresh-water is quite definitely under 
control. He has shown that this inflow is due In large part to forces other than 
osmotic pressure. It is striking in this respect that if the skin be removed, the 
body wall is no longer able to function in this way. “The skinless frog is an 
ideal osmometer.*' The real forces at work in determining and controlling the 
Inflow are, however, stated by Adolph to be still unknown, but they are wholly in 
the skin. 

In passing, reference should he made to a very interesting point mentioned 
by Adolph, which seems to me to be well worthy of attention in connection with our 
Invertebrate findings. After showing that the exchanges of water are caused in 
large part by forces other than osmotic pressure, he adds that “only in the higher 
concentrations, where the medium is more highly concentrated than the frog's 
blood and lymph, do the rates of exchange of water give any appearance of being 
proportional to concentration". Is it mere coincidence that in the crabs, CarcinuSt 
Heloecius, and the other species previously mentioned, the unknown regulating 
processes do not seem to function when the animals are placed in concentrated 
sea-water? 

The work of Betbe (1929) has already been referred to. It will be remembered 
that the early workers believed the bounding membranes of aquatic animals to be 
semi-permeable (permeable to water but impermeable to salts). Bottazzl and 
Enriques (1901) supported this view and many others have since then taken this 
position (including Macallum), 

In favour of this attitude Is the fact that many marine Invertebrates, when 
placed in diluted sea-water, swell up and Increase in weight. The bounding 
membranes act like the semi-permeable membrane of an osmometer. A starfish 
shows this particularly well. But it can he seen equally well at first in worms 
and other types. If, however, the experiment can be withstood by the animal 
eonoemed and the duration is not just that of a few hours, it will be found 
that in many cases the initial increase in weight disappears. The explanation 
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Is that the membranes were more readily permeable to water than to salts, not 
that they were Impermeable to the latter, 

As Schlleper points out, however, there is room for further experiments along 
these lines. 

Our own work (Dakin and Edmonds, 1931) confirms that of Bethe and 
others in showing that In many aquatic invertebrates (including the Crustacea) 
the bounding membranes are permeable to both water and salts. Yet the body 
fluids remain constant in a particular environment. This applies not only for 
species like the Crustacea, in which a protective Impermeable body wall has 
been evolved except for areas like gills, but for types such as Ollgochaete worms, 
with their soft dermo-muscular body walls. 

If the external environment is changed, the body, fluids change too—but 
not to the same extent—a new equilibrium is reached and once again a steady 
state is attained. 

But how is the steady state sustained? 

Schlleper has shown that, In some cases at least, an extra consumption of 
oxygen is required to provide the energy, and that this can be experimentally 
demonstrated. Thus in the cmb Carcinus the need for oxygen increases with any 
diminution in salts In the external medium. Curiously enough, however, another 
crab {Eriocheir) presents no such increase in its energy requirements on passing 
from salt- into fresh-water. 

Schlleper concludes that the excretory organs are not concerned In the osmotic 
control of the blood of Er^iocheir and the crab Telphum because the urine Is 
isotonic with the blood. The same thing applies to the crab Carcinus maenas. 

But the urine of the fresh-water crayfish (Potanohius) has extremely low 
salinity, and the A is only 0*16® when the blood A is 0‘8 (Schlleper). 

We are Indeed far from the last word in connection with the aquatic 
invertebrates. There seem to be the most unexpected differences between them. 
If (7aroinw.v and Heloecius are taken from sea-water and placed in fresh-water, 
there is no increase in weight which would result from the passage of water 
into the animals and yet, as we have seen, their salt content changes—Cl ions 
migrate outwards. But if exactly the same experiment is tried with the crab 
Maja verrucosa the weight increases—water Is absorbed. Is it possible that in 
the same group of animals the organs are different in structure and function, 
or are the observed effects due to experimental conditions, to lack of acclimatiza¬ 
tion, etc? More than one investigator has discovered that damaged or dying gill 
and other membranes are permeable, whereas normally they are not so. 

Pan tin (1931) has Investigated experimentally a peculiarly interesting 
example aipongst aquatic invertebrates—^the estuarine flatworm, i^unda ulvae. The 
body wall of this worm is permeable to both water and salts, yet the Internal 
fluids are under some control and the animal will withstand considerable change 
in salinity. In fact, for some reason, it seems to prefer a changing medium such 
as one meets in a tidal estuary. If placed in fresh-water completely minus salts 
(i.e., distilled water), the worm swells greatly and dies; but if a small quantity 
of calcium be added the animal can survive much longer. 

It has long been known, of course, that calcium ions have very definite 
effects upon the permeability of protoplasmic membranes,and it is very well 

• R, K, S. Dim showed in 1917 that Oaroivtus tnci^Has, the crab so often referred to 
In this paper, lived longest In fresh-water when calcium was added, and stated that this 
was due to altered permeability of the membranes. 
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known that a Bolutlon of common salt of the concentration of sea-water is likely 
to be as poisonous to marine animals as fresh-water* The addition of calcium 
ions seems to antagonize the sodium ions. The exact proportion of the different 
ions Is Indeed a matter of considerable Importance in setting up aquaria with 
different salt solutions. And It needs only a few experiments to realize that 
marine animals which are never found in brackish water will live for a time 
in highly diluted sea-water when fresh-water proves almost Immediately fatal. 

Finally, it Is a most important fact that the saline Independence of the body 
fluids of the aquatic metazoa is not dissimilar from the conditions found in the 
cell itself. 

The study of the live bounding membranes of the aquatic animals is really 
only Just beginning. Two recent discoveries may serve to lUifstrate this point, 
Schwabe (1933), for example, has shown that In the crabs Carcinwt and SJHocheir, 
when ecdysis is taking place, there is a fall in the concentration of the blood 
and the crabs swell up owing to intake of water. It seems clear that this 
Is due to changes in the body wall. 

Again the famous French physiologist Paul Bert made the discovery that eels 
which had been carelessly handled so that the mucus (so characteristic of the skin) 
had been removed, were no longer able to withstand a sudden change from fresh¬ 
water to sea-water. Duval took the matter up again and conducted a very 
interesting series of tests to see if It were true, and If it were due to partial 
loss of control over the salinity of the blood. He found that, whereas the 
A of the blood of a fresh-water eel placed in sea-water of A 2*13° C. was only 
0’79^ C., that of an eel deprived of its mucous covering was as great as 1*15® C. 
Now the secretion of mucus Is very characteristic of aquatic animals, but I am 
not aware of any researches as to Its function. 

The evidence collected in this paper shows clearly how aquatic animals are 
varylngly dependent upon their environment. We, with our impervious skins, 
may easily fail to realize the sensitivity to a changed medium which may be 
experienced by a marine flsh. It Is certain that many of the migrations of aquatic 
animals are due to but slight changes in saline composition. In this connection 
the New South Wales coast provides us with excellent examples. The Peneld 
prawns, as you know, enter our coastal lakes as tiny larvae; they feed and 
grow in these enclosed waters (which have a salinity much less than the sea-water) 
until they reach sexual maturity. Then they pass out to sea. It has already 
been shown that the freezing point of the blood of the crab JSriocheir rises 
after egg production. Probably this may be due to a special need for Cl 
during the breeding season. Schwabe (1933) believes that it is for this reason 
that breeding Briochelr are never found in fcosh-water. This might %lso be the 
explanation for the Peneld migration to the ocean. 

It would take me too far here to enter upon this subject of migration so 
far as teleost flsh are concemed --80 many other factors enter the fleld. 

1 should like to point out, in concluding, that the investigations to which I 
have devoted some considerable time in this Address do not by any means 
ooastitute a purely academic problem. Their completion may have far reaching 
results In physiological research. I shall be content if I have shown what a wide 
fleld is presented by the subject, and how diverse are Its ramifications. 

1 have always been particularly Interested in these problems of the internal 
media of aquatic animals, because they Involved such a happy combination of 
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experlment&l laboratory and aQuartum studies with the investigation of the 
creatures In their natural haunts. 

But they have always served to make me humble*—to remind me of how 
little we know about the functioning of living organisms. We have now 
collected a mass of information on this subject of osmotic pressures of body 
fluids. Enough to show that emancipation from the external environment was 
an essential preliminary to the evolutionary height realised by the birds and 
mammals. But the modUA operandi of the regulating “mechanism** still eludes us. 

Professor A. V, Kill (1931), in referring to it, summed up the position 
excellently when he said: “Throughout we are Involved, not with general 
equilibrium, but with conditions maintained constant by delicate governors and 
by a continual expenditure of energy. How that energy is supplied, how it is 
utilized to maintain the structure and the organization, is, 1 think, the major 
problem of Bio-physics today.'* 
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BAUMBKROgR, J. P., and Oi.MSTBDT, J. M. D„ 1928.—Changes in the Osmotic Pressure 
and Water Content of Crabs during Molt Cycle. Physiol. Zool, 1, p. 581. 

BEutKARo, C., 1859.—Legons sur lea ProprlOtOs phystologiQues et les Alterations 
patholdgiques des Llquides de VOrganlsme. Tomes I and II. Paris. 

-, 1885.—Introduction A retude de la MOdecine ExpeHmentale. Paris. 

Be^t, P1871.—-Sur les ph^nomAnes et les causes do la mort des animax d'eau douce 
qul Ton plonge dans I'eau de mer. C.R. Acad. Bci. Paris, 73, pp. 882-5, 464-7. 

- , 1886.—Anlmaux d'eau douce dans I'eau de mer, anlmaux d'eau de mer dans 
I'eau dessalOe, anlmaux d'eau de mer dans I’eau sursalOe. O.B. Boc. Biol., 87, 
525-27. 

Bbthr, A., 1929.—lonendurchlasslgkeit der Korporfiache von wirbelloson Thieren des 
Meeres als Ursache der Olftigkelt von seewasger abnormer Zusammensetaung. 
Pftugers Arch., 221, pp. 344*862, 

Bottassi, p,, 189?.—La Presston Osmotique du Sang des Anlmaux marins. Arch. Itol» 
de Bioli Tome 28, pp. 61-72. 

-, 1908.—Osmotischer Druck der elnKelligen. pflansllchqn und tierlscshan 

Organismen. Brgeh. Physiol, Jahr, 7, Abt. I and 11, pp. 161-402. 
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Bottazzi/F., und XCnriqcbz, 1901.—^Cbcr dfe BedlngunBen des Osmotlscben GletchfirewicblB. 

Arch, f, Anat u. Physiol.^ Physiol. Abt.. Suppl. Band 1, pp. 100*170. 
BouzzmoAULT, 1972,—C.B. Acad. Bol, Tome 75. 

Bunob^ 1889.— Lvhrhuch der Phys. u. Pathol. Chemie. Leipzig. 

Dakin, W. J„ 1908.—The Osmotic Concentration of the Blood of Pishes taken from 
Sea Water of naturally varylnK Concentration, Bio-Chem. Journ., 3, pp. 258*278. 

— —, 1908.—Variations in the Osmotic Concentration of the Blood and Coelotnic 

Fluids of Aquatic Animals, Caused by Changes In the External Medium. Bio* 
Chcm. Joumi.f 8, pp. 478-490. 

--, 1911.—Notes on the Biology of Fish Eggs and Larvae. Intemat. ttev. der 

gca. Hydrohiol.t Band 8. 

--, 1912.—Aquatic Animals and their Environment. Internat. Rev. der gea. 

Bydrobiot., Bd. 4. pp. 63-80. 

— -, 1931.-—The Osmotic Concentration of the Blood of Callorhynchua mflHi and 

Bpiceratodua iNeoceratodua) forateri. Proc, Zool. Boc. Bond., Pt. 1, pp. 11-16. 

. . and Edmonds, Enid, 1931.“”The Hegulatlon of the Salt Contents of the Blood 

of Aquatic Animals and the Problem of the Permeability of the Bounding Membranes 
of Aquatic Invertebrates. Auat, Journ. Sxp. Biol.. 8. pp. 3 69-187. 

DnKHUTSBN, M. C., 1905.—Sur la presslon osmotique dans 1e sang et dans Turine des 
poisaons. Arch. n4erl. Soi., Ser. 2, 10. 

Duval, M., 1925.—Roeherches physico-chemlques et physiologiques «ur la milieu Int^rieur 
des Animaux aguatlques, Ann, Inst. Oceanog. Monaco, N.S. 2, pp. 233-407. 

--—, etPRBNANT, M., 1926.—Concentration mol6culaire du milieu IntOrleur d'une 

Ascidie (Aacidia mentula). C.H. Hebdom. Acad. Set, 182, pp, 96-98. 

Fiu3!oAricq, I»„ 1878.—ArcA, Zool. carper.. Tome 7. 

--. 1882.—Influence du milieu ext6rleur sur la composition saline du sang chex 

quelques animaux aquatiques. Bull. Acad. Roy, Set Belg., 61, 3rd Ser,, Tom© 8, 
pp. 177-190; 3rd Ser., Tome 4, pp. 209-214. 

——-, 188.5.—Influence du milieu amblant sur la composition du sang des animaux 

aquatiques. Arch, Zooi. exp., 2nd ser., Tome 3. 

-— -, 1891.—Sur la Physiologic de la branchle. Arch. Zoologie Bxper, et Oen., 2nd 

ser,, Tome 9, pp. 317-123. 

--, 1904.—Sur la concentration mol6culaire du sang et dee tissus chex les animaux 

aquatiques. Archiv. Biol., 20, pp. 709*730. 

QAiiRBr, W. C., 1906.—The Osmotic Pressure of Sea Water and the Blood of Marine 
Animals. Biol. Bull., 8, pp, 257-270. 

Grkbnk. C. W., 1904.—Physiological Studies of the Chinook Salmon. Bull, V.S. Bur. 
Fiah., 24, pp. 431-466. 

ORtrs’iTHs. 1892.—Physiology of the Invertebrata. London. 

CtUEYbAUO, F., 1924,—De I’adaptation aux changements de salinity. Rocherches blol, 
et phystco-chemiques sur TEpinoche. Arch. Phya. Biol, 3. 

HAMhUhouit, H. J., 1902,—Osmotischer Druck und lonenlhere. Wiesbaden. Band I, II 
und 111. 

Hvndwrson, L. J., 1930.—Blood. Yale University Press, 

Hibu, A. V., 1931.—Adventures in Bio-Physics. Oxford University Press. 

Keys, A., 1931.—Chloride and Water Secretion and Absorption by the Gills of the Eel. 
Zeiiach, vergl. Physiol, 15, p. 364. 

-1933.—The Mechanism of Adaptation to varying salinity In the Common Bel 

and the General Problem of Osmotic Regulation In Fishes. Proc. Roy. Boc., B, 
Vol. 112, pp. 184-199. 

KniZBNBCKV^ J., 1916.—Ein Beltrag sum studlum der Bedeutung der oamotischen VerhttU- 
nlsse ftlr Organismen. Pflugera Arch., 168. pp. 326-354. 

KauKBNBgaa, C. F. W., 1888.—La retention de I’urfie chez les s^lachiens. Ann. Mu$. 
Hist, Nat. Marseille, 3. 

Liu, R. K. S., 1918.—Period of Survival of the Shore Crab (Carcinna maenaa) In 
Distilled Water. Proc. Roy, Boc. Bdin., 38, Pt. 1, No. 4, p, 14-22. 

MACAbbtiu, A. B., 1904.^—The Palaooohemistry of the Ocean in lielatlon to Animal and 
Vegetable Protoplasm. Trcma. Canad. Inat., Vol. 7, pp, 536-562. 

--, 1910.—Inorganic Composition of the Blood. Proc. Roy. Boc. Bond. 

— -, 1926,—Palaeochemlstry of Body Fluids and Tissues. Physiol Rev., Vol. 6, 

pp. 316-367. 

Maroamu, R., 1931.—The Osmotic Changes in Some Marine Animals. Proc. Roy. Boo., 
107 B, pp. 606-624. 
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MARHHALii. E. K., and Smith> H, W., 1930.—The Glomerular Devolopraont of th« 
Vertebrate Kidney in Kelatlon to Habitat, Biot Butt, 69, p. 136, 

Monti, R., 1914.—I^a variablUtft. della preeslone osmotlca nelle diverse specie aninutlL 
Atti. Boc. ftat Be. Nat.f 63, p. 391. 

Nkbdham. J., 1931.—Chemical Embryology. Three Vols. CambrldRe. 

Pantin, C. F. A„ 1931,—‘Origin of the Composition of the body fluids in Animals. 
Biot Hev. Oom6., 6, No. 4, pp. 469-482. 

P»Aas», A. S., 1932.'—Freezing Points of Blood of Certain lAttoral and Estuarine 
Animals. Pubn. No. 436, Carneg. Inst. Wash., pp. 93-102, 

PoRTisa, P., et Duval, M., 1922.—Pression osmotlque du sang de I'Angullle essuy^e an 
fonction des modifications de salintt(^ du milieu extftrleur. C.B. Acad. Bci. PariSt 
176, p. n06. 

Quinton, R., 1897.—Hypoth6se de I’eau de mer, milieu vital des organlsmes dlev0s. 
C.H. Bov. Biot, Tome 40. pp. 936, 965 and 1063. 

-, 1904.—Communication osmotique chez le polsson Sfilaclen marln entre l« 

milieu vital et le milieu extdrleur. CM. Acad. Bet, 139, pp. 996-7. See also 
Bult 8oc. Bet Aroaekoyt, 1904*6. 

.. , 1912.—D'Eau de Mer. Milieu Organlque. Paris. 

Rinobr, S.. 1882.—Concerning the Influence exerted by each of the Constituents of the 
Blood on the Contraction of the Ventricle, Journ. Physiot, 3 and 4. 

Rodikr, E., 1908.—Stu* la Pression Osmotique du Sang et des Llquldes Internes chez 
le» Poissons S6laciens. C.H. Acad, Bet, 131, p. 1008. 

SCHLiKPBR, C., 1929.*—Ueber die Minwirkung niederer Salzkonzentratloner auf marine 
Organismen. Z. vergt Physiol., 9, pp. 478-614. 

-^ 1930.—Die Osmoregulation wasserlebender Tlere. BioZ. Jfev. Comb.. 6, pp. 

309-856. 

Schwabk, K,, 1933.—t)ber die Osmoregulation verschledener Krebse (Malacostracen). 
Zsit. Verpl. Ph-vsiol., Band 19, Heft. 1, pp. 183*236. 

Smith, H. W.. 1931,—The Absorption and Excretion of Water and Salts by the 
Elasmobranchs, 1 and 11. Amer. Journ. Physiot, 98, No. 2, pp. 279*310. 

-, 1$32.—Water Regulation and its Evolution in the Fishes, Quart. Roy. Biot, 

7, No. 1, pp. 1-26. 

SuMNKR, F. B., 1906.—The Physiological Effects upon Pishes of Changes in the density 
and Salinity of Water. Bult U.8. Bur. Pish., 25, pp. 53*108. 

Williams, T., 1852.—On the Blood Proper and Chylaqueous Fluid of Invertebrate 
Animals. Phil. Trans, Roy. Boo., 142, pp. 596*653. 


The Secre^ry (for Dr. O. A. Waterhouse, Honorary Treasurer) presented the 
balance-sheets for the year ended 28th February, 1935, duly signed by the Auditor, 
Mr. P. H. Rayment, F.C.A. (Auat.); and he moved that they be received and 
adopted, which was carried unanimoualy. 

No nominatlona of other candidates having been received, the Chairman 
declared the following eleotlons for the enauing session to be duly made: 

Presidenti W. L. Waterhouse, M.O., D.Sc.Agr., D.I.C. (Lond.). 

Members oj Council: E. C. Andrews, B.A., W. R, Browne, D.Sc., E. Cheel, 
A, O. Hamilton, Professor T. G. B. Osborn, D.Sc., and T. C. Roughley, B.Sc, 
F.R.Z.S. 

Auditor: P. H. Rayment, F.C.A. (Aust.). 

A cordial vote of thanks to the retiring President was carried by 



Liimean Society of New South Wales. 

GENERAL ACCOUNT. Balance Sheet at 28th February. 1935. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

27 th Marcb* 1936. 

Dr. W. L. Waterhouae, M.C., D.I.C. (Loud.), President, In the Chair. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(28th November, 1934), amounting to 63 Volumes, 382 Parts or Numbers, 7 
Bulletins, 12 Reports and 27 Paxnphlets, received from 164 Societies and Institu¬ 
tions and 1 private donor, were laid upon the table. 

PAPERS READ. 

1. The Diptera of the Territory of New Oulnea. 1. Families Muscidae and 
Tachlnldae. By J. R. Mai loch. (Communicated hy F. H, Taylor.) 

2. The Diptera of the Territory of New Guinea. 11. Family TipuUdae. By 
C. P. Alexander. (Communicated hy F. H. Taylor.) 

3. The Petrology of the Hartley District, lii. The Contact Metamorphiam of 
the Upper Devonian (Lambian) System. By (^rmaine A. Joplin, B.Sc. 

4. Revision of Australian Lepldoptera. Oecophorldae. lii. By A. J. Turner, 
M.D., P.R.E.S. 

6. Australian Rust Studies, v. On the Occurrence of a New Physiologic 
Form of Wheat Stem Rust in New South Wales. By W. L. Waterhouse, D.Sc.Agr. 

ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

24th ApBit., 1936. 

Dr. W. L. Waterhouse, President, In the Chair. 

Mr. M. D, Garretty, Bronte, Mr, N. S. Noble, M.S., B.Sc.Agr., D.I.C., Lindfleld, 
and Dr. Kenneth K. Spence, Bondi Beach, were elected Ordinary Members of 
the Society. 

The President announced that the Council had elected Professor T. O. B. 
Osborn, Dr. C. Anderson, Professor A. N. Burkitt and Professor W. J. Dakin 
to be Vice-Presidents for the Session 1936-36. 

The President also announced that the Council had elected Dr. G. A. 
Waterhouse to be Honorary Treasurer for the Session 1986-86. 

The President drew the attention of members to a prise of 1,000 francs offered 
by the SoclOtO de Physiaue et d’Histoire Naturelle de GOn^ve for the best 
unpublished monograph on a genus or family of plants. Manuscripts ottered 
must reach the Society at Geneva by 31st October 1837. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(27th March, 1986)* amounting to 9 Volumes, 101 Parts or Numbers^ 1 Bulletin, 
8 Reports and 8 Pamphlets, received from 59 Societies and Institutions, were laid 
upon the table. 
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TAVmB BEAD. 

1. On some Australian and South African Species of Acarlna of the Genus 
Stereotydeuif (Pam. Penthalodidae). By H. Womersley, P.R.E.S. 

2. Studies in the Genus Vromycladium. ii. Notes on the Dikaryon Stage of 
V, Tepperianum. By Alan Burges* M.Sc. 

3. Notes on the Mosses of New South Wales, ii. By Alan Burges* M.Sc* 

4. An Investigation of the Sooty Moulds of New South Wales, iil. The Life- 
histories and Systematic Positions of Aithalodenna and Capnodium. By Lilian 
Fraser, M.Sc.* Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Botany. 

5* The Gasteromycetes of Australasia, xvii. New Species of Hymeno- 
gastraceae. By G. H. Cunningham* D.Sc., Ph.D., P.R.S.N.Z. 

NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. F. H. Taylor exhibited the larva of Megarhinus speciosus Skuse* Family 
Cullcldae, which was taken at Goddard's Wharf, Palm Beach* on 31st March of 
this year* by Miss !. Bennett. This species was described by Skuse in these 
Proceedings (xili, 1889* 1722) from Fort Denison* Queensland. Skuse stated that 
“There is also a J specimen in the Macleay Collection taken by Mr. Masters 
about twenty years ago near Sydney; it seems to me to belong to this species, 
but is too abraded to satisfactorily decide*’. No specimens of this species have 
been recorded from the Sydney district since Skuse published the above remarks. 

Mr. G. Murray* of Rabaul* exhibited photographs showing coconut palms 
attacked by species of ^exava (Family Tettlgonlidae). 

ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

29th May, 1936. 

Dr. W. L. Waterhouse, President, in the Chair, 

The Chairman announced that the Management Committee of Science House 
has made Room No. 614 on the hfth floor available as a Common Room for the 
use of members of the Societies which are tenants of Science House. Members 
may obtain meals from the caretaker upon giving him notice and may also 
obtain light refreshments in this room. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(24th April, 1936), amounting to 6 Volumes, 76 Parts or Numbers, 5 Bulletins, 
1 Report and 6 Pamphlets, received from 61 Societies and Institutions, were laid 
upon the table. 

PAPICEH READ. 

1. An Investigation of the Sooty Moulds of New South Wales. Iv. The 
Species of the Bucapnodleae. By Lilian Fraser, M.Sc., Linnean Macleay Fellow 
of the Society in Botany. 

2. Notes on Australian Orchids: A Review of the Species DendroH%m 
tcretifolium. By Rev. H, M. R. Rupp, B.A. 

3. The Relationship between Erosion and Hydrographical Changes in the 
Upper Murray Catchment, N.S.W. By F. A. Craft, B.Sc., Linnean Macleay FoUow 
of the Society in Geography. 

NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. J, G. Churchward explained an exhibit prepared by Mr, G. Wright to 
demonstrate the use of Aspergillus niger as a biological indicator of the Mhount 
of available potassium In certain soils from different parts of New South Wales. 
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Tbe thick mycelial growth without aporulation on a nutrient solution, to which 
has been added a sample of soil taken from the University of Sydney, indicated 
the presence of a sufficiency of available potassium. On the other hand, the 
poor mycelial growth and abundance of spores resulting when a soil sample 
from Olen Innes was used, indicated a deficiency of available potassium and the 
probability that such a soil would respond to a potassic fertilizer. Intermediate 
reactions were obtained with soil samples from Fairfield and Gunnedah. 

Dr. W. L. 'Waterhouse exhibited material showing the occurrence of albino 
seedlings in wheat, oats, sea-barley {Bcrdeum maritimum With,>, perennial rye 
grass, waratahs and pumpkins. The wheat concerned Is a selection of the variety 
**Alberta Hed**, which produces variegated seedlings and albinos. Work is in 
progress dealing with the genetics of these occurrences. The results already 
obtained with the cloee-poUinated plants indicate that the mode of inheritance of 
this character is complex. 

ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

26th June, 

Professor T. G. B. Osborn, D.Sc., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Miss Elizabeth C. Pope, B.Sc., Northbrldge, and Mr. J. L. Still, B.Sc., 
Drummoyne, were elected Ordinary Members of the Society. 

The Chairman drew the attention of members to the first circular for the 
Seventeenth International Geological Congress to be held in Moscow in 1937. 

The Chairman informed members that the Royal Society of New South 
Wales will make the third award of the Walter Burfitt Prize this year. The 
award will be for work published during the three years ended 3lBt December, 
1934, and applications should be in the hands of the Royal Society not later 
than Slst August, 1936. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(29th May, 1985), amounting to 13 Volumes, 216 Parts or Numbers, 17 Bulletins, 
3 Reports and 26 Pamphlets, received from 91 Societies and Institutions and 2 
private donors, were laid upon the table. 

PAPERS READ. 

1. The Marine Algae of Lord Howe Island. By A. H, S. Lucas, M.A., B.Sc. 

2. Contributions to the Microbiology of Australian Soils, ill. The Rossi- 
Cholodny Method as a Quantitative Index of the Growth of Fungi in the Soil, 
with some Preliminary Observations on the Influence of Organic Matter on the 
Soil Microflora, By H. L. Jensen, Macleay Bacteriologist to the Society. 

3. Australian Coleoptera, Notes and New Species, lx. H. J. Garter, B.A., 

F x> TTI Q. 

.Xv.u.E?. 


NOTES AND EXHIBITS, 

Mr. J. G. Churchward explained an exhibit set up by Mr. Holman, demon¬ 
strating the use of the Cunninghamella plaque method of measuring the available 
phosphorus in several soil samples which were collected in different parts of 
New South Wales. Soil plaques were made by mixing a nutrient solution, which 
lacked phosphorus* vrith the soil samples. Tbe diameter of the colony of 
CuHninphamella, which was measured two days after a spore suspension had 
been added to the centre of the plaque, was used as a criterion of phosphatic 
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deficiency; soils rich in available phosphorus gave colonies of greater diameter 
than those deficient In phosphorus. 

Dr. X. V. Newman exhibited five herbarium specimens of the ‘‘Cootamundra 
Wattle'^ AcacAa Bailepana^ taken from trees growing In th© natural habitat at 
Warrim Hill and Bagdad about seven miles southerly from Temora, near Burra 
Creek, and the northern foot of the Big Sister Mountain about fifteen miles 
south of Cootamundra, and at Berthong about six miles north of Cootamundra. 
These specimens are duplicates of five that were presented to the National 
Herbarium, Sydney. The specimens presented to the Herbarium are the first 
in Its collection coming from trees of this species growing In the natural habitat. 

Miss Lilian Fraser exhibited specimens of Harpopraphium coryneiiaUtes 
Cke. & Mass., a fungus belonging to the Stilbaceae, Fungi Imperfect!. It has not 
previously been recorded in New South Wales, though present in Victoria, 
Tasmania and South Australia. It has recently been found at Blackheath on 
Leptospermum Jlavescens Sm. and L. lanigerum Sm. (6. 1935), on L. aciculare 
Schau, (8, 1935), at Lowther on L. myrtifolium Sieb. (6, 1935), and at Husklsson 
on L. juniperinum Sm. (1, 1936, collected by O. Rodway). It does not appear to 
parasitize the Leptospermum spp. directly, but lives on the gall-forming coccid, 
Sphaerococcus leptospermi Mask. 

Professor Osborn spoke about the organization and work of the Second 
Myall Lakes Expedition which was run by the Sydney University Rover Crew 
at the end of May. Mr. R. N. Robertson outlined briefly the work done by the 
botanists. The problems to which they paid particular attention on this trip 
were the problems of swamp succession and of the distribution of the eucalypt 
forest and subtropical rain-forest. 

ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

31st July, 1935. 

Dr. W. L, Waterhouse, President, in the Chair. 

The Chairman announced that in response to the Society's representations 
twelve species of orchids have been added to the protected list for one year from 
Ist July, 1986. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(26th June, 1936), amounting to 80 Volumes. 93 Parts or Numbers, 1 Bulletin,, 
1 Report and 10 Pamphlets, received from 72 Societies and Institutions and 3 
private donors, were laid upon the table. 

PAPERS BEAD. 

1. Miscellaneous Notes on Australian Diptera. ill. By G. H. Hardy. 

2. An Investigation of the Sooty Moulds of New South Wales, v. The 
Species of the Chaetothyrleae. By Lilian Fraser, M.Sc., Linnean Macleay Fellow 
of the Society in Botany. 

8. The Relations between the Internal Fluid of Marine Invertebrates and the 
Water of the Environment, with Special Reference to Australian Crustacea. By 
Enid Edmonds, M.Sc. 

ITOTKS AKD EXHIBITS. 

Mr. N. J. B. Plomley sent for exhibition the stomachs and contents of two * 
specimens of the common brush-tailed opossum, Trichosurua vulpecula. Rabbits 
caught in traps (Epping, N.S.W., 16.vi.l935) had been partly eaten, apparently 
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after having been killed earlier by another animal (? a fox)* Snarea were set, 
baited with portion of a rabbit, and a dove. In each an opossum was caught, one 
of each sex. The stomach contents of the male comprised vegetable material, 
some rabbit's fur, and portions of Hesh and feathers of a dove. The stomach of 
the female contained chiefly vegetable material, but also rabbit's fur, and what is 
apparently portion of the intestine of a rabbit, with the contents. Both stomachs 
also contained opossum fur. It is of interest that in 1846 Waterhouse stated that 
occasionally a dead bird was given to the specimens of T. vulpecula captive at 
the London Zoo. *Tor which they evinced great fondness, and more particularly 
for the brain, which was the first part consumed”. Until the appearance of a note 
in the last Issue of the Amtraliafi Zoologist (Vol. viii, p. 149) there have been no 
authentic records of these animals being carnivorous in a state of nature. In 
Queensland, Dr. E. A. Briggs has seen T. vulpecula feeding on beetles. 

Mr. J. G. Churchward exhibited stock flowers, Matthiola ineana, which showed 
variegation due to Infection by a virus. The pathogen is spread by Insects and 
the infection resuUs in various petal patterns. 

ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

28th AvaUsT, 1935. 

Dr. W, L. Waterhouse, President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. N. C. W. Beadle, Chatswood. and W. I. M. Holman, B.Sc.Agr.. Waitara, 
were elected Ordinary Members of the Society. 

The President welcomed Dr. Germaine Joplin on her return from Cambridge. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(Slst July, 1935), amounting to 20 Volumes, 144 Parts or Numbers, 8 Bulletins, 
4 Reports and 10 Pamphlets, received from 71 Societies and Institutions and 1 
private donor, were laid upon the table. 

PAPEBS RBAP. 

1. upper Permian Insects of New South Wales, iii. 'The Order Copeognatha. 
By R, J. Tillyard, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. 

2. Additions to our knowledge of the Flora of the Narrabeen Stage of the 
Hawkesbury Series In New South Wales. By Alan Burges, M.Sc. 

3. Notes on Australasian Anisopodidae (Diptera). By Mary E. Fuller, B.Sc. 

ROTES ARD EXHIBITS. 

Mr. E. Cheel exhibited specimens of three very bad weeds which have become 
naturalised In this State, as follows: (1) /Salvia aethiopia L.—Commonly known 
as "Ethiopian Sage” or "Woolly Clary”, collected in the Inverell district by Mr. 
C. Campbell, in June, 1936. The only other record for Australia is Hallett to 
Peterborough, Eyre Peninsula, J. M. Black, "Flora of South Australia", p. 489 
(1922-1929), 8b that it would appear to be a comparatively recent introduction 
for South Australia, as It Is not recorded in "The Naturalised Flora of South 
Australia" (1909). It Is a native of the Mediterranean region and is likely to 
become a very serious weed pest If not eradicated. (2) Arctiufa lappa L.— 
Commonly known as "Burdock", Said to be widely spread in Victoria, but only 
recently found In this State at Coomblng Park, Carcoar, forwarded by the Whitney 
Pastoral Company in January. 1921. and six miles west of Blayney, forwarded for 
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identification by the Lyndhurst Shire Council in February, 1936, The burrs ot 
this weed are furnished with hooked points upon the bracts of the flower heads 
and are a serious menace when caught up in the fleece of sheep. (3) Ofindelia 
squarrom Dunal.—A native of North America, commonly known as “Pitch Weed" 
or “Gum Plant", naturalized in Victoria and recently found at Bathurst on a 
farm owned by Mrs. S. Bayllss. 

Mr. Cheel also exhibited live plants of the common “Flax-leaved Fleabane" 
{Erigeron linifoHa) to show the extreme variability of the foliage characters (see 
These PEOOEKDtNas, 1918, 610, and 1920, 404, for notes on this species). 

Mr. Cheel exhibited, on behalf of Professor J. B. Cleland, Part ii of 
“Toadstools and Mushrooms and other larger Fungi of South Australia”, issued 
by the British Science Guild (South Australian Branch). 

Rev. H. M. R. Rupp reported the following new locality records for orchids; 
Dendrohium Schneiderae Ball.—N.S.W.; Lynch's and Grady's Creeks, Kyogie, 
April, 1934, A. W. Dockrill; Bulhophyllum Weinthalii Rogers.—N.S.W.: same 
locality and collector as the last; Sarcochilus Fitzgeraldii F.v.M.—N.S.W.: 
Boolambayt Creek, near Bullahdelah, July, 1936, W. J. Enright; Sarcochilus 
Hartmannii F.v.M.—N.S.W,; Nlmbin, Richmond River, June, 1933, H. E. Small: 
and later near Kyogie, A. W. Dockrill; Gleisostoma hrevilahre F.v.M.—S. Queens¬ 
land; Noosa, 80 miles from Brisbane, Jan., 1935, M. Gall (per C. T. White); 
Galochilus grandifiorus Rupp.—N.S.W.: Brunswick Heads, Oct., 1934, F. Fordham 
(see Victorian Naturalistf Feb., 1984); Cryptostylis erecta H, Br.—S, Queensland. 
Dr. R. S. Rogers received specimens from near Brisbane several years ago, but 
they were not placed on record. Specimen received from Dr. C. P* Ledward, 
Burleigh Heads, Nov., 1934; Diuris palachila Rogers.—N.S.W,: Molong. Sept, 
1932, W. F. Blakely. One previous N.S.W. record (Paterson) is doubtful; 
Prasophyllum Archeri Hook.—S. Queensland: Burleigh Heads, Dec., 1933, Dr. 
C. P. Ledward. Also sent from neighbourhood of Brisbane by Mr. C. T. White 
(B. D. Grimes, coll.); Prasophyllum viride Fitzg.—S. Queensland: Burleigh Heads, 
Jati., 1986, Dr. C. P. Ledward; PterostylU grandiflora R. Br.—^N.S.W.: near Kurrl 
Kurri, July, 1933, M. W. Nichols; Ghiloglottis Ounnii Lindt—N.S.W.: Round 
Mountain, 40 miles north-east of Armidale, Nov., 1934, Gordon McRae and R. 
Ferguson, per Rev. E. Norman McKie. 

Miss J. M. Wilson exhibited a species of Cyttaria, apparently C. septentrionalis. 
0. septentrionalis was collected by Dr. D. A. Herbert from Mt, Hobwee on the 
border of New South Wales and Queensland on Nothofagus Moorei in 1929. These 
specimens were collected near the summit of Barrington Tops, also on Vothofagus 
Uooreit and, although the fruits are not yet mature, it seems almost certain 
that the species is the same as Dr. Herbert's. Several species of Cytiaria have 
been found growing parasltically on the branches of different species of 
:Sothofagu8 from South America, New Zealand, and Australia, the only species 
recorded In Australia being (7. septentriomlis and C. Qunnii which grows on 
i^othofagus Cunninghamii in Victoria and Tasmania. The mycelium is parasitic 
and causes the formation of galls on the twigs and brahches. Little is known 
of the anatomy of the galls, but apparently the mycelium is perennial. It produces 
clusters of fruiting bodies every Spring. These fruiting bodies grow rapidly and 
produce apotbecia over almost their entire surface, within a protective layer. At 
maturity the fructification gelatinises and the covering layer is ruptured, thus 
allowing the spores to be freed. The fruits remain only for a few weeks. In 
this species the galls eventually become very large and extend for a considerable 
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distance. The mycelium appears to travel along the stem* causing large areas 
to become infected. 

Dr. C. Anderson exhibited, on behalf of the Trustees of the Australian 
Museum* the wing of a fossil Insect found at Beacon Hill* near Brookvale. The 
wing is more than five inches In length and beautifully preserved* the details 
of the venation being clearly shown. In the centre of the wing is a curious 
<<grid'' of large cells* probably a resonating area, but unlike anything hitherto 
found In fossil insect wings. This interesting specimen is possibly a member of 
the rare Order Protohemlptera, established by Handlirsch on the Lower Permian 
fossil ^ugereon boeckii. Dr. Tlllyard has established the Family Mesotltanidae 
for two species belonging to this Order, namely* Mesotitan giganteus from St. 
Peters and Mesotitan scullgi from Beacon Hill* and it is possible that this new 
find belongs to the same Family. 

Dr, I. V. Newman exhibited leaves of Acacia discolor showing examples of 
crimson and of green pulvinl* the Inheritance of which he Is investigating. He 
also described methods of examination of the distribution of sap and plastid 
pigments in the flowers of that species. The distribution in tbe flowers of any 
one tree appears to be uniform, but varies from tree to tree. The elimination 
of sap pigment by boiling and its change of colour by reduction of the sugar in 
the glucoslde were demonstrated; where only plastid pigment was present there 
was no loss or change respectively. This was shown on filaments of two 
specimens. iSuch differences of coloration are also under genetical examination. 

Mr. C J. Magee exhibited photographs of Beetroot plants affected with 
Downy Mildew caused by the parasitic fungus Peronospora schachtii Fuckel. 
There is evidence that the disease was introduced into Australia in Imported 
seed. Samples of seed taken from the consignment from which the diseased crop 
was gro^m were shown to contain oospores of the fungus. Besides beetroot the 
fungus attacks Sugar Beet, Mangelds* Swiss Chord and several other Beta spp. 

Mr. J. G. Churchward exhibited specimens illustrating the isolation and 
cultivation of fungi from the roots of orchids. Seeds of orchids, which were 
sown on pure cultures of Rhizoctonia repens obtained from orchid roots* 
germinated on artificial media. By this means a high percentage of germination 
was obtained. 

Dr. W. L. Waterhouse exhibited specimens of cultivated Cinerarias attacked 
by Puccinia cinerariae McAlp. collected at Lindfleld* N.8.W. Only two plants in 
a large bed showed infection which so far has resulted in production of the 
aecidlal stage only. This appears to be the second record of the occurrence of 
this rust. It was suggested that the possibility of a genetic relationship with 
F. oalendulae McAIp. should be considered. 

ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

25th SKPTCMBEa, 19S5. 

Dr. W. L. Waterhouse* President* in the Chair. 

The Chairman announced that the Council Is prepared to receive applications 
for four Llnnean Macleay Fellowships tenable for one year from 1st March* 1936* 
from aualifled candidates. Applications should be lodged with the Secretary, who 
will dfford all necessary information to intending candidates, not later than 
Wednesday, 6th November, 1985. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(28th August, 1985), amounting to 16 Volumes* 106 Parts or Numbers* 2 Bulletins, 
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3 KtiportB and 5 Pamphlets, received from 64 Societies and Institutions and 1 
private donor, were laid upon the table. 

PAPERS READ. 

1. Revision of Australian Lepidoptera. Oecophorldae. Iv. By A. J. Turner, 
M.D., F.R.E.S. 

2. The Leaf Anatomy and Vegetative Characters of the Indigenous Grasses 
of New South Wales, i. Andropogoneae, Zoysieae, Trlstegineae. By Joyce W. 
Vickery, M.Sc. 

3. Observations on the Seasonal Changes in Temperature, Salinity, Phos¬ 
phates, and Nitrate Nitrogen and Oxygen of the Ocean Waters on the Continental 
Shelf off New South Wales and the Relationship to Plankton Production. By 
Professor W. J. Dakin, D.Sc., F.Z.S., and A. N. Colefax, B.Sc. 

NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. E. Cheel exhibited eight species and varieties of Echinopogon described 
as new by Mr. C. B. Hubbard (Hooker*s leones Plantarunif Vol. 3 (5th Series), 
Part Hi, August, 1935): Echinopogon intermedins C. E. Hubbard (Walcha Hoad, 
J. L. Boorman, December, 1912, type; figured in Agric, Oaz. JV.S.W., Vol. 3, p. 388, 
1892, as E. ovatus. See left, B, C and D); JB. Cheelii C. E. Hubbard (Glen Innes, 
E, Cheel, type); E. nutans C. E. Hubbard (Brisbane River, C. T. White); E, nutans 
var. major C. E. Hubbard (Wandsworth, 15 miles NW. of Guyra, Rev. B. N. McKie, 
December, 1931); E. caespitosus C. E. Hubbard (Awaba, near Newcastle, J. L. 
Boorman, November, 1914; figured in Agric, Gaz, Vol. 3, p. 388, 1892, as 

E, ovatus. Right A, B and C); E* caespitosus var. Cunninghamii C. E. Hubbard 
(recorded for Wellington Valley, but is not represented in the National Herbarium 
of N.S.W.); E. ovatus (G. Forst.) Beauv. (Bulba Island, Lake Macquarie, E. Cheel, 
November, 1929); E, ovatus var. puHglumis C. E. Hubbard (Western Australia, 
Drummond 342. Not represented in National Herbarium of N.S.W.); E. McKiei 
C, E. Hubbard (Walcha, E. Betche, December, 1898; Elderbury Creek, 7 miles SW. 
of Guyra, Rev. E. N. McKie); E. phteoides C. E. Hubbard (Tenterden, 28 miles 
NW. of Guyra, Rev. E. N. McKie, December, 1930; Wandsworth, McKie, December, 
1931). 

Mr. Cheel also exhibited seedlings of '^Skeleton Weed** {Ckondrilla juncea) to 
demonstrate the close resemblance to Taraxacum, Leontodon and Ht^pochaeris. 

Mr. R. N. Robertson exhibited a special apparatus for extracting gas from 
the intercellular space system of leaves and for analysing the gas for its relative 
percrentage of carbon dioxide and oxygen. 

Dr. W. L. Waterhouse exhibited specimens of Chamaelaucium uncinatum 
showing the well-known variation In colour of the flowers. Observations on this 
character, on a mosaic pattern on the leaves and on the apparent spread to a 
second plant in a garden where a number of virus diseases of other plants were 
present, point to the possibility that the condition is due to a virus. Further 
investigation is desirable. A plant of the common **Lamb*s Tongue**, Plantago 
lanceolata, was shown. Illustrating a sectorial chimera. From a normal green 
rosette, one shoot arose which was variegated. 

ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

30th October, 1935. 

A 

Dr. W. L. Waterhouse, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. Geoffrey Bourne, Canberra; Mr. V, Lindsay, Mackay, Queensland; and 
Mr. M. S. Stanley, Sydney, were elected Ordinary Members of the Society. 
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The Chairman reminded candidates for Linnean Macleay Fellowships, 1986-^37» 
that Wednesday, 0th November, is the last day for receiving applications. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(25th September, 1935), amounting to 23 Volumes, 185 Parts or Numbers, 2 
Bulletins, 3 Reports and 81 Pamphlets, received from 78 Societies and Institutions 
and 3 private donors, were laid upon the table. 

PAPERS BEAD. 

1. upper Permian Insects of New South Wales. Iv, The Order Odonata. 
By R. J. TlUyard, M,A., Sc.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

2. Upper Permian Insects of New South Wales, v. The Order Perlaria, or 
Stone-flies. By R. J. Tillyard, M.A.. Sc.D., D.Sc„ P.R.S. 

3. On the Climate and Vegetation of the Koonamore Vegetation Reserve to 
1931. By T. G. B. Osborn, J. G. Wood and T. B. Paltridge. 

NOTES AND EXIIIRITS. 

Mr. W. W. Froggalt exhibited some fruits of Owenia ocidifla, a handsome 
western scrub tree known to the bushmen as *'001006’', “Grewl", and "Emu apple". 
The fruits consist of a thin covering of reddish-purple enveloping a solid woody 
nut from one-half to three-quarters of an inch In diameter, which Is almost as 
hard as vegetable ivory. In the centre are one or more small cells containing a 
seed somewhat like an apple pip. Mr. Froggatt has been trying to raise seedlings 
from these nuts for two years without any results. The late Mr. J. H. Malden 
stated that he had no record of anyone growing them, and Mr, C. T. White, 
Queensland Government Botanist, does not know of them being grown from seed. 
It is understood that the Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew has been obtaining 
seeds with the object of trying to germinate, them. 

Mr. Froggatt also exhibited specimens of the palm-seed beetle, Coccotrypus 
dactyloperdUt breeding in composition buttons imported from Italy. , 

Mr. E. Cheel exhibited a fresh sporophore or spore-bearing pileus of the so- 
called "Blackfellow's Bread" fungus {PoXyporun mylittae). Photographic and 
coloui^ed illustrations of the same species were also exhibited to show the extreme 
variation of the method of development in the different sclerotla. 

Dr. I. V. Newman exhibited: (a) a photograph of plasticene models built 
from serial sections of Acacia longifolia and Acacia HuavcolcnSy (b) photomicro¬ 
graphs of longitudinal sections of young flowers of Acacia longifoliay Acacia 
suaveolena and Acacia discolor y (c) three of the slides of (b). 

These, exhibits demonstrate the lateral emergence of the primordial tissue 
of the legume from a domed apex which remains suppressed. The legume assumes 
a grooved form and on the margins of the groove the ovules are borne. This 
evidence Is of great importance for the morphological interpretation of the 
angioBpermlc gynaeclum. Recent theories of Miss E. R. Saunders and Professor 
McLean Thompson are based on the assumption that the classical mono- 
carpellary gynaeclum, as exampled by the legume, is a terminal structure. The 
exhibits Indicate that it is a lateral structure. 

A theory of Dr. H. Hamshaw Thomas is based on the assumption that the 
ovules are terminal structures closed In by the carpel wall which is derived from 
a cupule-like structure. The exhibit shows the carpel wall as a lateral structure 
bearing ovules on Its margins, the apex of the flower remaining suppressed. 
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ORDINAKY MONTHLY MEETING. 

27th November* 1936. 

Dr. W. L. Waterhouse* President* in the Chair. 

Mr. A. O, Lowndes* M.Sc., Balmain* Sydney, was elected an Ordinary Member 
of the Society. 

The Chairman announced that the Council had reappointed Miss Lilian 
Fraser* M.Sc., Dr. I. V. Newman. M.Sc.* and Mr. R. N. Robertson. B.Sc.* to Linnean 
Macleay Fellowships in Botany for one year from Ist March* 1986, and will 
consider the appointment to the fourth Fellowship at its next meeting in 
December. 

The Chairman called the attention of members to the proposed memorial to 
the late Dr. Leonard Cochayne* subscriptions to which should be sent to the 
Secretary* Royal Society of New Zealand* Wellington* N.Z. 

The Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting 
(30th October* 1935)* amounting to 13 Volumes* 109 Parts or Numbers* 4 Bulletins* 
6 Reports and 62 Pamphlets* received from 67 Societies and Institutions and 1 
private donor* were laid upon the table. 

PAPKllS BEAU. 

1. Studies in Australian Acacias, v. The Problems of the Status and 
Distribution of Acacia ^aileyana F.v.M. By I. V. Newman, M.Sc.* Ph.D., F.L.S.* 
Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society in Botany. 

2. Note on the Permian Sequence in the Werrie Basin. By S. Warren 
Carey* M.Sc, 

8. Some Fossil Seeds from the Upper Palaeozoic Rocks of the Werrie Basin* 
N.S.W. By A. B. Walkom* D.Sc. 

4. A Preliminary Note on the Acaoia Legume as a Lateral Organ. By I. V. 
Newman* M.Sc.* Ph.D.* F.L.S., Linnean Macleay Fellow of the Society In Botany. 

NOTES AND EXHIBITS, 

Mr. E. Cheel exhibited live seedling plants of Eucalyptus raised by Mr. J. L. 
Drummond* In charge of Kurlng-gai Council Nursery* Pymble* from seeds of 
Eucalyptus NichoH Blakely. The seedlings show two forms of leaf characters— 
some with leaves 7-8 mm. wide* characteristic of E. acadixeforinis Deane and 
Maiden* and others 1-2 mm* wide* characteristic of E. acaciaeformis var. linearis 
Deane and Maiden. In view of this it would appear to be unwise to regard 
E. NichoU as a distinct apecies. 

Mr. Cheel also exhibited herbarium specimens of Eucalyptus collected tay 
Banks and Solander during Captain Cook's voyage In Endeawmr** In 

1768-71* described by Gaertner (de Fructibus et Semlnibus Plantarum, Vol. 1* 
p. 171* 1788* Tab. xxxiv* hg. 3. A A B) under the name Metrodderos salicifolia. 
This is mentioned as a probable synonym by Labillardl^re under his Eucalyptus 
amygdalina (Plantae Nov. HolL, Vol. i* p. 14, 1806). Bentham (FI. Aust. Ill, 
p. 222) quotes the B of Gaertner as a synonym under E. crebra F.y.M. Britten 
(Illust. Bot. Captain Cook's Voyage, 1901* part ii* p. 39) quotes Metrosideros 
saticifolia Gaertner as a synonym under Eucalyptus terminalis F.V.M.* and 
illustrates the drawing made from Banks and Solander's specimen whiOh is 
said to have been collected on Lizard Island* Thirsty Sound. Blakely (Key to 
the Eucalypts* p. 210) takes up the specific name salicifolius of Gaertner, and 
merges E. amygdatina of LablllardiOre as a synonym. The specimen collected hy 
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Banks and Solander, together with the drawing published by Britten, in no way 
resembles either B. amygdalina LabllL, or JB7. terminalis F.v.Mm but seems to be 
a form of B. crebra as suggested by Bentham and Maiden. In view of this, the 
specific name racemosa of CavaniUes cannot be taken up for B, crebra F.v.M., as 
proposed by Blakely. The original specimens of Banks and Solander, together 
with the illustration published by Britten, and typical specimens of B. tervtinalis 
F.V.M., and B. crebra F.v.M,, were exhibited for comparison, tiive plants of 
''Flame Tree” (Brachychiton acerifolia) , “Tweed River Pine” columnariB) 

and "Skeleton Weed” {Chondrilla juncea) were exhibited to show the extreme 
variability of the habit and foliage characters as a result of soil and climatic 
conditions. 

Mr. T. H. Pincombe exhibited a fossil limulold crustacean from Beacon Hill 
Quarry. 

Mr. C. J. Magee exhibited photographs of lettuce and potato plants attacked 
by spotted wilt. 

Mr, W, H. Masse exhibited a photograph showing soil erosion developed to the 
gullying stage on a slope of SO*’, which had been cleared of its native vegetation. 



DONATIONS AND KXCHANGE3S. 

Received during the period 29th November* 1934, to 30th October, 1936. 

{From the reeipeof^tJc Soctetifis, etc., ofA-crto^itc mentioned.') 

Abhbybtwyth.— Plant Breeding Station, UnivprBifj/ College of Wales. “The 
Welsh Journal of Agriculture’’, xi (1935). 

Acc'HA,—G eoZopicaf Survey of the Oold Coast, Hep€)rt for the Financial Year 1933-34 
(1934). 

AbSLAlDO.— department of Mines: GeoZopioaZ Snrvej/ of South Australia. Mining Review 
for the Half-years ended June 30th. 1934 (No. 60) (193&) and December Slat, 1934 
(No. 61) (1986).— Field Naturalists' Section of the Royal Society of South Australia 
and South Australian Aquarium Society. "The South Australian NaturaUHt”, xvl, 
1-3 (1934-1936),— Public Library, Museum and Art Oallery of South Awefratta. 

50th Annual Report of the Board of (governors, 1933-34 (1934) ; Records of the 
South Australian Museum, v, 3 (1936).— Royal Society of South Austi'atia. Trans¬ 
actions and Proceedings* Ivili (1934).—SouGi Australian Oriiithological Association. 
“The South Australian Ornithologist", xlll, 1-3 (1936).— University of Adelaide. 

“The Australian Journal of lOxperlmental Biology and Medical Science^', xil, 4 
(T.p. & c.) (1934); xiii, 1-3 (1935).—W’oocfa and Forests Department. Annual 

Report for the Year ended June 30th, 1934 (1934). 

Aubanv.— New York State Library, University of the State of New York. New York 
State Museum Bulletin, Nos. 292. 296, 297 (1934). 

Alorh.— Socidt^ d*Riatoire Naturelle de I'Afrique du Nord. Bulletin, xxv* 6-9 (T.p. & c.) 
(3 934) ; xxvl, 1-5 (1935) ; Memofres* Nos. 4-5 (1934).— Station d^AguicuUure et de 
P^che de Castiglione. Bulletin* 1932, 2 (T.p. & c.) (1984). 

Amstbspam.— Koninklijkc Akademie van Wctenschappen. Proceedings of the Section 
of Sciences, xxxv, 2 (T.p. & c,) (1932) ; xxxvi, 1-2 (T.p. & c.) (1933) ; xxxvll, 3-6 
(1934); Verslag van de Gewone Vergaderlngen der Afdeellng Natuurkunde, xll- 
xlii (1932-1933) (Series concluded).—-JV^ferlandscAe Mntomologische Vereeniging. 
Iflntomologische Berlchton, lx, 198-203 (1934-1935); Tljdschrlft voor Bntomologle, 
Ixxvli* 3-4 (T.p. & c.) (1934); Ixxvlli, 1-2 (1935). 

Ann AanoR.— Vniversity of Michigan. Contributions from the Museum of Palaeontology, 
iv, 13-18 (1935) : Miscellaneous Publications of the Museum of Zoology, No. 25 
( 1934); Occasional Papers of the Museum of Ztifdogy, Nos. 279-295 (T.p. & c. for 
Nos. 266-20B) (Vol. xii) (1933-34); Nos. 296-306 (1934-1935), 

Auckland.—A acfcland Institute and Museum. Annual Report, 1934-35 (1935) ; Records, 
i* 6 (T.p, & c.) (1935). 

Baltimorb.— Johns Hopkins University, Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Iv, 
4-6 (T.p. & c.) (1934); Ivl, 1-6 (T.p. & c.) (1935); Ivlt, 1-2 (1935) ; with Supple¬ 
ment to the Bulletin (Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medicine, 11, 8-10) 
(T.p. & c.) (1934); University Circular. N.S. 1934, 8-10 (1934); 1935, 1-7 (1936). 

Bandoknq.—D icHfit den Mijnbouw in Nederlandsvh-tndie. Bulletin of the Nether¬ 
lands Indies Volcanological Survey, Nos. 68-71 (1934-1935) ; Wetenschappelijke 

Mededeellngen. Nos. 25-26 (1933. 1935). 

Bahcklona.—‘A cadewie de Ciencies 4 Arts. Butlletl, vi, 6 (1936) ; Memories, Tercetft 
Kpoca* xxlv (complete) (1936); xxv, 1-7 (1934-1936); Nomina del Personal 
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Budai^kist.— Hunffarian Nationttl Museum. Annaleu HUtorico-naturalea, xxlx (1985).-— 
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Annual Report of the Director, 1988-84. 

Colombo. — Colombo Museum, Spolla Zeylanlca (Ceylon Journal of Science, Section 
Zoology and ecology), T.p, 4k c. for xvill (1983-1984); xlx, 2 (1986). 

CoLCMBCs .—Ohio Stote Vniversity and Ohio Academy of SeUmee, *'Ohto Journal of 
Science", xxxtv, 5-6 (T.p, A c.) (1984); xkxv, 1-4 (1986). 
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Volk’*, Ixlv, 9-12 (T.p. & c.) (1934); Ixv, 1-8 (1936). 

FRBiBURa, I. Br.— Naturforachende Geaetlaohaft. Berichte, xxxiv, 2 (T.p. & c.) (1935), 
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(T.p. & c.) (1934); Hi, 1-2 (1935); Mtoolres, xU, 3 (1935). 

Grnova.—JS ocieta Entonwlogica Italiana. Bolletlino. Ixvi, 5-10 (T.p. Ac.) (1034) and 
Supplement to No. 10 (Memorle, xlii, 1) (1934); Ixvii, 1-3 (1935) and Supplement 
to No. 3 (Memorle, xUl, 2) (1934) ; 4 and Supplement to No. 4 (In onore di Ralfaello 
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(1986). 
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1- 2, 4-12 (T.p. & c.) : xll, 1-9 (T.p. & c.) (complete); xlll, B-7 (T.p. ft c,); 
xiv, 1-3 (1932); xvl, 1-4 (1934); Check Lint and Price I«Ut Of University Studies 
<N.S. No. 808) (1935). 

Irkutsk.— Bost-Siberian Oeologioal Prospecting Trust Record# of the Geoloffy and of 
the Mineral Resources of East-Siberia, Fasc. 6, 8, 9 (1935) ; Transactions, Fasc. 
5, 8, 9 (1984). 

Ithaca, N.Y.— Cornell University, The GeorKe Fisher Baker Non-Resident I^ecturesbtp 
In Chemistry, Vol. xiii (1934). 

Jamaica Plain. — Arnold Arttoretum, Journal, xv, 4 (T.p. ft c.) (1934) ; xvi, 1-3 (1935). 

JoKANNjfiSBUKa,—South African Association for the Advancement of Science. *'South 
African Journal of Science", xxxi (1934). 

Kurashiki. — Ohara Institute for Agricultural Research. Berlchte, vi, 3-4 (T.p. ft c.) 
(1938-1985) ; vil, 1 (1935). 

Kyoto.— Kyoto Imperial University. Memoirs of the College of Science, Series B, viii, 

2- 8 (1933): lx, 1-5 (1933-1934); x, 1-5 (1934-1936). 

hAOiJNA.^University of the Philippines: College of Agriculture. “The Philippine Agri¬ 
culturist", xxlli, 6-10 (T.p. ft c.) (1934-1935); xxiv, 1-4 (1935). 

LiA Jolla. —Scripps Institution of Oceanography of the University of California. Bulletin, 
Technical Series, ill, 12-16 (1934-1935) ; “The Inactivation of Catalases from certain 
Marine Plants by Oxygen", by G. W. Marks (From Biochem. Joum.» xxlx, 8, 1935) ; 
"preliminary Remarks on the Deep-sea Bottom Samples collected in the Pacific 
on the Liast Cruise of the Camegle“, by H. Revelle (From Joum. of Sedimentary 
Petrology t v, 1, 1936) ; “The Influence of Temperature upon the Respiratory 
Metabolism of the Pacific KtUlfish, Fundulus parvipinnis", by H. A. Wells (From 
Physiological Zoology, vHl, 2, 1935) ; “The Significance of Marine Bacteria in the 
Fouling of Submerged Surfaces", by C, B. Zobell and Bather C. Allen (From 
Joum. of Bacteriology, xxlx, 8, 1985) ; Three separates by T. Wayland Vaughan;— 
"Oceanographic Research at the Scripps Institution of Oceanograidiy*' (From Trans, 
Amer. Geophysical Union, 15th Ann, Mtg.. 1934) ; “Present Trends in the Investiga¬ 
tion of the Relations of Marine Organisms to their Environment" (From 
Ecological Monographs, iv, pp. 501-622, 1934) ; “Research In Biological Subjects at 
the Scripps Institution" (From “The Collecting NeU’, lx, 1, 1934). 

La Plata —Museo de La Plata, Obras completas y Correspondencla Clontlfica de 
Florentine Ameghlno. xlii-xvl (1932-1934). 

X^KIDKN .—Hifks Herbarium, “Blumea", i, 2-3 (1935). 

LsNiNOftAb.— AcadSmie des Soiencea de VV.H.S.S. Bulletin, vil Sftrie, 1934, B-10 (1934) ; 
193B, 1-4 (1936) ; Comptes Rendus, Nouvelle S^^rie. 1984, Ul, 6-9 (T.p. ft c.) (1934) ; 
iv, 1-9 (T.p. ft c.) (1984): 1935, I, 1-9 (1935); il, 1-9 (T.p. ft c.) (1936); iU, I 
(1986); Ituhoratoire de Morphologie Evolutive: Travaux, i, 1-3 (1933); 11, 1-2 
(1984).— Geological and Prospecting Service, U.S.S.R, Problem# of Soviet Geology. 
1934, Ul, 7-8 (1984) ; Iv, 9-10 (1934) ; 1936, v. 1-4 (1986).—.Len(H Academy of Agri^ 
oulturol goianoes in V.S,S,H,: Institute of Plant Industry. Bulletin of Applied 
Botany, of (Jenettes and Plant Breeding, Series 11, No. 6 (1984); Series iU, Nos. 
4, 5, 7 (1935, 1934, 1985); Series xiii, Nos. 6-6 (1984-1986): lAbraryi Biblio¬ 
graphical Contributions, No. 4 (1984). 

LiJftoB.-—jSociiffd Hoyaie des Sciences do Lidge,‘ —^Bulletin, ili, 6-13 (T.p. ft c,) (1934) ; 
iv, 1-5 (1936); M^imoiros, 3me S6rie, xix (1984). 

Lima.— Sociedad Geologica del Peru, Boletin, vl, 1-4 (1934). 

LiiNCfOLN .—University of Nebraska, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Mtsperiment 
gtoMon. Research Bulletin 73, 76 (1934). 

Livbrpool.—L iverpool School of Tropical Medicine. Annals of Tropical Medtolne and 
Parasitology. xxvUt, 3-4 (T.p. ft c.) (1934) ; xxlx, 1-2 (1986). 

Ijonoon.—B ritish JfiMeutn (Natural History). “A Monograph of the Frogs of the Family 
Mlcrohylidae", by H. W. Parker (1934); “A Systematic Monograph of the Flat¬ 
fishes (Heterosomata). Vol. 1", by J. R. Norman (1934); “Catalogue of the FoMll 
Cephalopoda in the British Museum (Natural History). Part Iv", by U F. Spath 
(1984); “Insects of Samoa and other Samoan Terrestrial Arthropoda*', Part li» 
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Fa«c. 4; Part vt, FaHc. 8 (1834) ; **Tbe Getiertc Names of the Holurctic Buttetftiea. 
Vol. 1. 1768-1863*', by F. Hemming (1834).—Otfo/o£ricaZ Soeiety. Geotogical Utera- 
ture added to the Library during the Year 1933 (No. 36) (1934) ; Quarterly Journal, 
xc, 4 (T.p. & c.) (1934) ; xci, 1-2 (1936).—Linnean Society. Journal, Botany, xllx, 
322 (T.p. 4k c.) (1925); Zoology, xxxlx, 265 (1935); Proceedings, 146th Session, 
1932-34, pt, 4 (T.p. & c.) (1924); 147th Session. 1934-35, pta 1-3 (1935).—Jfinistrg 
of Affriculture and FUheriee, Journal, xH, 8-12 (T.p. 4k c.) (1934-1936) : xlli, 1-6 
(1935).— Royal Botanic Gardens, Kao. —^Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1934 
(1936) : Hooker’s leones Planiarum, Fifth Series, ill, 2-3 (1984-1985).— Royal 

Sntomoloffical Society, Proceedings, ix, 2-3 (T.p. & e.) (1934-1935); x, 1 (1935); 
Transactions, Ixxxii, 2 (T.p. & c.) (1934) ; Ixxxili, 1 (1935).— Royal Microaoopical 
Society. Journal, Series Hi, llv, 4 (T.p, & c.) (1934) ; Iv, 1-2 (1936).— Royal 
Society, Philosophical Transactions, Series B, ecxxlll, 506-608 (T.p. 4k c.) (1934); 
coxxlv, 609-517 (T.p. & c.) (1924-1936): ccxxv, 518-520 (1936); Proceedings, 

Series B, cxvi, 79H-80i (T.p. & c.) (1934-1936); cxvil, 802-806 (T.p. & c.) (1985); 
cxvlil, 807-809 (1935).—Zooloj/tcoi Society, Proceedings, 19,34. 4 (T.p. & c, for 

pp. 437-982) (1935) ; 1935, 1-2 (T.p. & o. for pp. 1-476) (1985). 

T..OK Anorlbs,—S ee under Berkeley, . rniversity of California, 

Lyon. —ffopW(d lAnn^ennc de Ityoii. Annales, N.S. IxxvU, 1923 (1934) ; Bulletin Mensuel, 
2e Ann(*e, Nos. 1-10 (Index) (1933). 

Maprid.— Junta para AnipUttcion de Eatudioa e Inveatigacionea Cientifioaa, Catalogo, 
1936 (1936) ; TraUajos del Museo Naclonal do Clencias Naturalos y Jardin Botanico, 
Sorle Botantoa, Nos. 26-29 (1933-1935).—Sociedad Sapanola de Hiatoria Natural, 
Boletin, xxxlv, 4-10 (T.p. 4S: c.) (1934) ; xxxv, 1-6 (1935) ; Memorlas, Index for 
Vo!, xtn (1926-1928); xiv, 6 (Index) (1934); xvil, 1 (1935); RevIsta Kspanola de' 
Biologia, 1!, 3-4 (T.p. & c.) (1933) ; Hi, 1-3 (1934). 

Manch«8TB».— Concho logical Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Journal of 
Conchology, xx, 3-6 (1924-1935).—Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
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Publication 107 (1934). 

Manhattan. —American Aficroscopical Society. Transactions, Hit, 4 (T.p. &. c.) (1934); 
llv, 1-3 (1936). 

MANiLA.-™'Bwrea« of Science of the Government of the Philippine lalanda. Thirty-second 
Annual Report for the Year ending December 31st, 1933 (1935) ; '’Philippine Journal 
of Science”, IIv, 4 (T.p. & c.) (1934); Iv. 1-4 (T.p. 4k c.) (1934); Ivi, 1-2 (1935). 

MARSttfLLx,— Faculty dea Sciences de Marseille. Annales, 2e S$rie, vl, 2 (T.p. 4k c.) 
(no date), 

Mblbournr.—’'A ustralasian Journal of Pharmacy”, N.S. xv, 179-180 (Index) (1934); 
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Japan. Annotationew Zooloificae Japonensee, xlv, 4 <T.p. & c.) (1934) ; xv, 1 (1935). 
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Tunih,- Ros^euf d<.' Tunia. Archivee, xxill, 3-4 (T.p. ft c.) (1934) ; xxlv, 1-4 

(T.p. ft c.) (1936). 
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Nos. 15-22 (1936), 

ViKNNA,— Zoolopiach^bolanischo GescUackaft in IVicn, VerhandlunKen, Ixxxlv, 1-4 
(T.p. ft r.) (1934). 

Warhaw.— Panatwowv Muzoum Zoologicznc {PoliaH Muscnm of Zoology). Acta 
Ovnitholog^k'H, i, ti-12 (1933-1935) ; AnnaloM Musei Zoologici Polonlci, x. 11-19 (1934) ; 
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Poloniae. Actu, x, 4 (T.p. ft c.) (19;13) ; xi. 2-3 (1934). 

Washinoton.—A nierioon Vhemival Soviety. ''Industrial and Enaineering C'hemlstry". 
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Papers, 658, 960, 738, 740, 744, 747, 749. 761. 763 (1984-1936).—tr.N. National 
Muaeum, Proceedings, IxxxlU, Nos. 2972-2976 (1934) ; Report on the Progress and 
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WiLUNOTON .—Department of Scientific aad JnduHirial Heaearoh: Geological Survey 
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(1934): txvill, 1-3 (T.p. ft c.) (1936); Ixix, 1 (1985). 
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strate the use of AapergilluB niger as a 
biological indicator of the amount of 
available potassium in certain soils from 
different parts of New South Wales, 
xxxvlit—Explanation of exhibit set up 
by Mr. Holman demonstrating the use 
of the Cunninpkainella plaque method 
of measuring the available phosphorus 
In several soil samples collected in 
different parts of New South Wales, 
xxxix—Stock flowers, Matthiola inoana, 
w'hlch showed variegation due to infec¬ 
tion by a virus, xli—Bpectmens Illus¬ 
trating Isolation and cultivation of 
fungi from the roots of orchids, xltli. 

Cleland. Prof. J. B., see under Cheel, E. 

Fraser, Miss Lilian, Specimens of Harpo- 
gi'aphium corynelioidea Cke. & Mass., xl. 

Froggatt, W. W., Fruits of Oiccnio aoidula, 
xlv—Specimens of the palm-seed beetle, 
CoccotrypuB dacly toper da » breeding In 
composition buttons Imported frrun Italy, 
xlv. 

Holman. W. 1. M., see under Churchward. 
J. O, 

Magee, C. J., Photographs of Beetroot 
plants affected with Downy Mildew 
caused by the parasitic fungus, Perono~ 
apoi'a Schaohtii Fuckel, xllii—Photo¬ 
graphs of lettuce and potato plants 
attacked by spotted wilt, xlvil. 

Maze, W. H., I'hotograph showing soil 
erosion, xlvil. 

Murray, O., Photographs showing coconut 
palms a tacked by species of Sexava, 
xxxvili. 

Newman, I. V., Five herbarium siiecimens 
of the "Cootamundra Wattle", Aoocia 
Boilsyana, taken from trees growing In 
the natural habitat, xl—Leaves of 
Acaoia diacolor showing examples of 
crimson and of green pulvlni, xllll— 
Desoriptlon of methods of examination 
of the distribution of sap and plastid 
pigments in the flowers of Acacia dis- 
cotor, xllii—(a) Photograph of plasti- 
cene models built from serial sections 
of Acacia longi/oUa and A. auaveolena; 
<b) Photomicrographs of longitudinal 
sections of young flowers of Acacia 
longlfolia, A. anaveolena and A. discolor; 
(c) Three of the slides of (b). xlv. 

Osborn, Prof. T. G. B., Short talk on the 
organization and work of the Second 
Myall T.iakes Expedition, xl. 
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Pinl■onUv«^ T. H., fosnil Umuloid CruwUi- 
ciitaii from Beacon Hill Quarry, xlvll, 
Plomley, N. J, II. (sent for exhibition), 
HtonmchB and contents of two Bpecl- 
mens of the common brtiHh-lalled 
opossum, Tr{cho8U7'u» vulpemtla, xl. 
Robertson, H. N., Brief outline of the 
work done by the botanists of the 
Second Myall Lakeys Expedition, xl— 
Special apparatus for extract In^r gas 
from the Intercellular space system of 
leaves and for analysing the gas for its 
relative percentage of carbon dioxide 
and oxygen, xliv. 

Hupp, Rev. H. M. R., Report of new 
locality records for various orchids, xlii. 
Taylor, F. H., Larva of Meyarhinua 
apftoioaus Skuse, taken at f'alm Beach, 
xxxvMl. 

Waterhouse, W. L., Material showing 
occurrence of albino seedlings in wheat, 
oats, sea-barley {Horden^n maritinuiitt 
With.), perennial rye grass, waratahs 
and pumpkins, xxxix—Specimens of 
cultivated Cinerarias attacked by 
J\uvcinia vinerariav MeAIp., collected at 
Lindtteld, N.S.W., xllJi—Sixadmens of 
C7tawuc?tt«cbfTa Ttitctnulatn showing the 
well-know^n variation in colour of the 
fldwcrs, xliv—Plant of the common 
'Lamb's Tongue", Plantayo tanCf^oUita. 
illustrating a sectorial chimera, xliv. 
Wilson, Mlse J. M., Species of VvtiarUt, 
apparently V. acptvittrioiinlia, xlll. 
Wright, O., see under ('Churchward, J. G. 

Fraser, Lilian R,, An invcstlgatlun of the 
Sooty Moulds of New South Wales. Hi. 
97—)v. The Species of the Eucupnodieae, 
Ud)—V, The Species of the Chaetothyrleae. 
280—Reappointed, 1925-26, v- Reap¬ 

pointed, 1930-37, xlvi -Summary of Year's 
Work, V.see Exhibits. 

Froggaft, W. W., .see Exhibits. 

Fuller, Mary K., Notes on Australasian 
Anlsopodldae (Diptera), 291, 

(larretty, M. D., elected a member, xxxvil. 

Gnsteromycetes of Australasia, xvil. Some 
new' Species of Hymenogastraoeae, 119. 

Grasses, Indigenous, of New South Wales, 
the l4e8f Anatomy and Vegetative Charac¬ 
ters of. i, 840. 

Hardy, G. H., Miscellaneous Notes on Aus¬ 
tralian Diptera. ill, 248, 

Hartley District, Petrology of the, 111. 
Contact Metamorphlsm of the Tipper 
Devonian (t«amblan) Series, 16, 

Holman, W. I. M., elected a methber, x1!-— 
see Exhibits. 


International Geologloal Congress, 17th, 
attention called to first circular for, xxxix* 

Invertebrates, Marine, Relation between the 
Internal Fluid of, and the Water of the 
Environment, with Special Reference to 
Australian Crustacea, 283. 

Investigation of the Sooty Moulds of New 
South Wales. Hi. Life Histories and 
Systematic Positions of Aithalodemw and 
Capnodiupit together wdth Descriptions of 
New Species. 97—iv. Species of the 
Eucapnotlicae. 159—v. Species of the 
('haotothyrieae, 280, 

.lensen, H. L., ('Contributions to the Micro¬ 
biology of Australian Soils. Ill, 145— 
Summary of Year’s Work, iv. 

Joplin, Germaine A., J'etrology of the 
Hartley District. Hi, Contact Melamor- 
phism of the Upper Devonian (Lambian) 
Scries, 16—Welcome on return from Cam¬ 
bridge, xli. 

Koonatnore Vegetation Reserve, (tn the 
Cliniaie and Vegetation of the, to 1 933, 
892. 

Leaf Anatomy and Vegetative Characters of 
the Indigenous Grasses of New South 
Wales, 1, 340. 

Lepldoptcra, Australian, Revision of, 
Oocophoridae, HI, 1—Oecophoridae, Jv, 315. 

Lindsay, V., elected a member, xliv. 

Ltniican Macleay Fellowships, 1935-86, re¬ 
appointments and appointment, vi—1986- 
37. Hptdications invited, xHH, xlv—reap¬ 
pointments, xlvi. 

Lord Howe Island, Marine Algae of, 194. 

Lowndes, A. G., elected a member, xlvi. 

Luc as. A. H, S., Marine Algae of Lord Howe 
Island, 194. 

Magee, C. J., see Exhibits. 

Malloi'h, .1. R., Diptera of the Territory of 
New' Guinea, 111. Families Muscidac and 
Tachinidae. 74. 

Marino Algae of Lord Howe Island, 194. 

Maae, W. H., see Exhibits. 

MoDonnough, T., obituary notice, HI. 

Miscellaneous Notes on Australian Diptera. 
Hi, 248. 

Mosses of New South Wales, Notes on the, 
il. Additional Records, 83. 

Murray Catchment, N.B.W., Upper, Relation¬ 
ship between Erosion and Hydrographic 
Changes In, 121, 

Murray, G., see Exhibits. 

Narrabeen Stage <it the Hawkesbury Series 
in New South Wales, Additions to our 
Knowledge of the Flora of, 267. 
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N«w Ouinaa. Dlptera of the Territory ot, 
li. Family TiptilWao, 53—111. Famlltea 
Musoidae and Tachinidae, 74, 

Newman, 1. V., Preliminary Note on the 
Acacia Lesrume ae a Ijatoral Orsran, 4S7— 
Studlee in the Australian Aeai'laa, v, 42!i— 
Reappointed, vi-—Reappointed. 

1936-37, xlvi—Summary of Year's Work, 
vi—«ee Exhibits. 

Noble, N. S., elected a member, xxxvlL 

Note on Occurrence of Hybrid Acacias, 443. 

Note on Permian Sequence in the Werrie 
Basin, with Description of New Species of 
Fossil IMants, 4 4 7, 

Notes on Australasian Anisopodldae (Dip** 
tera), 291. 

Notes on Australian Orchids. Review of the 
Species Dendrobium tcretifoUnvi R. Br., 
156. 

Notes on the Mosses of New South Wales, 
ii. Additional Records, 83. 

t)bservalions on Seasonal Chantfes in Tem¬ 
perature, Salinity, Phosphates, and Nitrate 
Nitroffen and Oxygen of the Ocean Waters 
on the (Continental Shelf off New South 
Wales and the Helationship to Plankton 
lYoduction, 3()3. 

On the Climate and Vegetation of the 
ICoonamore Vegetation Reserve to 1931, 
392. 

Orchids, Twelve Species added to protected 
List, x1. 

Osborn, Prof. T. O. B., elected a Vice- 
President, xxxvii—-see Exhibits. 

Osborn, T. O. B., J, (I. Wood and T. B. 
Paltridge, On the (Mimate and Vegetation 
of the Koonarnore Vegetation Reserve to 
1931, 392. 

Paltridgo, T. B., .sec under Osborn, T. Q. B., 
J. O. Wood and T, B. Paltridge, 

Petrology of the Hartley District. lii. 
Contact Metamorphism of the Upper 
Devonian (Dambian) Series, .16, 

Plncombe, T. H,, see Exhibits. 

Plomley, N. J, B., see Exhibits. 

Pope, Miss E. C., elected a member, xxxlx. 

I^reUmlnary Note on the Acackt Iiegume as 
a Lateral Organ, 467. 

Presidential Address, i. 

Relations between internal Fluid of Marine 
Invertebrates and Water of Environment, 
with Special Reference to Australian 
Crustacea, 333. 

Relationship between Erosion and Hydro- 
graphic Changes In the Upi^ Murray 
Catchment, N.S.W., 121. 

Revision of Australian Lepldoptera, 
Oecophorldae, 111, 1—Oecophorldae, iv, 31B, 


Robertson, H. N.^ Appointed Llnnean Macleay 
Fellow in Botany, 1985-86, vl—Reap¬ 
pointed. 1936-37, xlvl“^see Exhibits. 

Rupp, Rev, M. M. H.. Notes on Australian 
Orchids. Review of the Species Dendro- 
bfuni tcrctifoliuvi H. Br., ] 65—see Exhibits. 

Rust Studies, Australian, v, 71. 

Soils, Australian, Contributions to Micro¬ 
biology of, 145. 

Some Australian and South Afritian Species 
of Acarlna of the Genus 
(l^enthalodidae), 79. 

Some Fossil Seeds from Upper Palaeozoic 
Hocks of the Werrie Basin, N.S.W., 4 69. 

Sooty Moulds of New South Wales, Investi¬ 
gation of, ill, Life-histories and Systematic 
Positions of Aithaloderma and ('apnodium, 
together with Descriptions of Now Species, 
97—iv. Species of the Eucapnodteae, 169— 
V. Species of the Ohaetothyrieae, 280. 

Sponce, K. K., elected a member, xxxvli. 

Stanley, M. S., elected a member, xllv. 

atcreotydvun (Penthalodldae), on some Aus¬ 
tralian and South African Species of 
Carina of the i*enus, 79. 

Still, J. L,, electcjd a member, xxxix. 

Studies in the Australian Acacias, v. 
Problems of Status and Distribution of 
Acacia Bailepana F.v.M., 42H. 

Studies in the Genus Vromycladium. it. 
Notes on Dikaryon Stage of Urompcladium 
TcppcfHanuin, 94. 

Taylor, F. H., see Exhibits. 

Tillyard. R. J., congratulations to, Iv— 
Upper Permian Insects of New South 
Wales, iii. Order Copeognatha, 266 —Iv, 
Order Odonata, 374—v. Order Perlaria or 
,Stone-dies, 386. 

Turner, A. J., Revision of Australian 
Lepidoptera. Oecophorldae. iU. 1— 
Oecophorldae. iv, 316, 

Upper Permian Insects of New South 
Wales. HI. Order (^^peognatha, 26.6—iv. 
Order Odonata, 374—v. Order Perlaria or 
Stone-files, 366. 

Vrompcladiunt, Studes In (Senus, 11, 94. 

Vickery, Joyce W., Leaf Anatomy and Vege¬ 
tative Characters of Indigenous Grasses 
of New South Wales, i, ,340. 

Walkom, A. B., Some Fossil Seeds from 
Upper Palaeozoic Rocks of the Werrie 
Basin, N.S.W,, 469. 

Walter Burfltt l*rl*e, applications Invited by 
the Royal Society, xxxix. 

AVaterhouse, O. A-, electeJI Hon. Treasurer, 
xxxvli. 
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Waterhouse, W. T^., Australian Hunt Studies. 
V, 71—see Exhibits, 

Werrie Basin, Note on Permian Seauence in 
the, 447—Some Possil Seeds from Upi>er 
PalaeoBotc Hocks of. 459. 

Wlleon, Ml«» .T. M., eee Exhibits. 


Womersley, H., On some Australian and 
South African Species of Aoarlna of the 
Genus 8 tereotydeu 0 (Penthalodldae>« 79. 
Wood, J. O., see under Osborn, T. Q. B., J. G. 

Wood and T. B. Paltrtdge. 

Wright, G., see Bxhlblts. 


(b) BIOLOGICAL INDEX, 

New names are printed in smatj. capitals. 


Atiseia udonophora 

444-445 

Ampliilophls aflintH 

. . 

. . 348 

Art^nloola iimrina .. 

xvUi. xxvill 

anoura .. .. 

UOO, 405, 

declpiena . 

^ t 

. . 347 

AnMohougia congvata 

-. 219 

4CM), 40«, 42fi 

Inb’nnedla 

. , 

.. .360 

gracllarioldea 

..210 

angulnta .. 

.. 445 

Amphlroa Howbnsib 

, . 

.. 227 

lamencia 

.210 

Baileyans vl, xl, 428, 44H-445 

Anacamptodon AVattBli 


.. 80 

forma LONOiRAifkA 

.210 

Bon acouoil 

. . 444 

Andropogon afHnla 

, . 

.. 348 

Aiiabaa testudineua 

. . XXX 

Burkittit . . .‘194, 400, 41 1 , 425 

annulatuH 


. . 347 

Artemla salina 

KXlx 

desJbata 

443-445 

auKtralis var. Iciorladutn 

.. 357 

Arthraxon cilfarlH var. anatrate .. 357 

deetirreiw.. 

443-445 

bombyolmw 


. . 351 

Anindinella ncpalenidH 

..371 

var, nomialbi .. 

444-445 

hrevifottuB 


. . 353 

Aacldla montnla 

xxvlii 

var. paiicigtsnOulo^u 

.. 445 

contortus 


.. 360 

AaiMragopafit I><diloi 

.222 

discolor .. 

vl, xllii, xlv 

dedplens 


347 

taxiformln 

222, 220 

Hftnburyatis 

.. 444 

rrianthoidcB 


.. 848 

Aaporgiiltia 

..160 

irrorato. 

. . 445 

cxaltatua 


. . 3M 

finnlgatua 

..152 

longifolla 

Xlv, 457 

flHpcnduluft 

r p 

.. 352 

ntger 

xxxvili 

Ksbonnandi 

444-445 

var. laclinanthcruB 

* 1 

.. 352 

AstereUa Hakeae 

V 

Nftufvillel 

. 444 

flHgillB 


. . 3.53 

Aaterlaa glaclaUs .. 

xi. xxvill 

podalyri&cfoUa .. 

.. 444 

OryUuH .. 

■ 1 

.. 354 

Aateropecten anrantiacua .. xi 

polybotrya 

.. 430 

lialepenalB 


.. 366 

Atrlplex campanutatum 

408, 421 

pyonantlM 

.. 444 

Intemu^dluB 

* 4 

.. 350 

haliinoldes 

.. 408 

Sicbertlana 

.. 444 

lacbuantheruK 

* * 

.. 352 

Umbatum 

.. 408 

stricta . 

.. 94 

mlcraiitbuB 

. * 

.. 364 

spongioBum 

..408 

auavixtU^iB 

Xlv. 457 

nervoatiN .. 


. . 362 

Btipitatnm 

408, 411-2, 415 

aulci|)eft . 

.. 445 

portHHua . . 

* • 

.. 347 

veliitlneUnm 

.. 408 

Acantlilai^ vulgSTlH 

.. xxl 

var. dcciplctiK 

i * 

.. 347 

veskarlum 805,307,407-8,411-2, 

AoanthncJadiUfi) OroNwJi 

. . 91 

punctAtUB 

4 * 

. . 3.60 


415, 417, 420 

extenuatuiii 

HO, 90-93 

refractUK .. 

r 1 

350 

Auiella flavidula .. 

.. xxi 

niacroT X te n iia tii ut 

9;i 

Berlceiiifi .. 

* t 

. . 346 

AuBtcallola 

..248 

pteudo-extcnustMni 

. . 03 

Angianthiis pubIUim 

^ 1 

.. 422 

AUSmOOYMIA 

274. 277 

■erloeuni .. 

02 

Anguilla angiiilla .. 

1 t 

. . XXX 

ABBUPTA .. 

277-8 

Bab*flxtenuatum 

. 93 

Aniaopua 

. . 

.. 205 

BARRBTn 

277-8 

Aeetabularla calyoulu^ 

197, 228 

dnbiuK 

20;V«, 301-2 

Austtoperla cycene 

..800 

KllneS . 

. , 198 

rnsgBKis.. 

* . 

205-6, 200 

AVSTBOlWOOimUK 

..267 

Aorocladhun aurioulatuin 

.. 90 

neoielandlcua 


205-6, 301 

PiMoomiiu 

267-8 

trlohooladium .. 

,. 90 

Anodoota cygnea .. 

« < 

xxix 

MTIOMATIOtrM 

267-8 

AOTBXOnB 

.. 883 

AVOMOBIU 

. 1 

6 



PlASaMA. 

.. 383 

moiimA 

* 4 

.. 6 

Baleia SlminondBi 

..261 

AdeUum porcatum var. rntOKNB.. 1H5 

Anomodon 

4 * 

.. 80 

Bangia sntPua .. 

..215 

Adiantlte* <?1 robu»tua 

.. 459 

Antennarla Boorta<lea 

t 4 

.. 168 

Barbella ttiohoiolde« 

86 

Atthaloderma FBRHumNSA 


Antennularia sccuiadoA 

* * 

.. 168 

Barbus OuviatlliB .. 

. . XXX 

V. 

08, 09, 281 

Aothlstirla avcnacea 

t 4 

.. 365 

Barea 

..316 

YIBIDIB ,, .. V, 90, 105, 202 

eiliata 

. , 

.. 865 

aeritopls .. 

.. 317 

Alcyonimu palmatnin 

xi, xxxvill 

imberbis 


.. 865 

ALBtmoraBTA 

.322 

AitUlPAFICA 

.. 332 

menbranaoea 

• « 

.. 363 

ABOOSTA .. 

.328 

Amsusla glomomta 

224, 220 

AJTTITAlOirVtrilA .. 

• * 

874, $82 

atraophoia 

,.317 

Amblysteglum 

.. 91 

ANOXm 

# • 

.. 36S 

BATRBOOHOBOA .. 

.. 328 

austto-hygrophlluni 

90 

Aphrodite aouleata 

4 .. 

xxvMl 

BBTOnS .. 

.. 3211, 

i»TnpyloploIde8 .. 

93 

Aplyela llioadna . . 

xl, 

xxl, xxvlii 

OBBAXOimS 

..82^ 

convohittfoliuni .. 

90 

Atauearites aydneyeoBte 

4 * 

.. 262 

OHbOtOBAPini .. 

..220 

fontlnaloldco 

90 

AroangeUoUa auxtraUensbi 

.. U9 

ocmumk 

.. 819 

MueUcrt . 

.. 00 

ArohaeooalamltM radiatua 

.. 469 

oottfusella 

.. 817 

novae-vatcsiac .. 

.. 00 

Arottum lappa 

• * 

.. xli 

oBAsaimPig 

>. 828 
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BaTOA OKA9I8TA 

.. 818 

DIORANOTTPA . . 

.. »so 

dlMsl&etJi w 

.. 317 

fiEBKOPA . 

.. 323 

KOIKCTA . 

.. 323 

KOTAI»IA. 

.. 325 

euoapnocU^ 

.. 317 

ftuprep«i 

.. 817 

OXAPHTBA 

.. 324 

OXAPmOA. 

323 

mCANOPA 

.. 31B 

lamprota 

.. 317 

LnCPtPA. 

.. 326 

OOUBOSPORA 

.. 324 

UPHIOSTICHA 

.. 319 

orthoptliA 

.. 317 

paateodeft . . 

.. 317 

periodica 

.. 317 

PRAXOilKTA 

.. 322 

PHAPtOBItrA 

, . 321 

PXSUBA. 

.. 325 

PliATYOOHllA 

.. 82B 

PLBSIOSTICTA 

.. 827 

POUOBRTA 

. . 821 

PHBPTA . 

318 

BZPBBlTIfi 

.. 326 

TAkypTIIiA 

.. 325 

XAKTHOPTKSA 

.. 322 

YimoN . 

,, 319 

ZBraMATOPBORA 

.. 327 

Bartramia erecta .. 

.. 84 

gynmostoma' 

.. 84 

Hallerlaiui 

.. 84 

Motamanlana 

.. 84 

norvegioft . 

.. 84 

BartrainJdt^ Hampoana .. 

.. 84 

BaMia obliqulcuRplR 

.. 420 

patestlouBpin ^ > 408, 419-428 

pamdoxa 

.. 420 

Boterolae&loldea . . 

420, 423 

imlflota. 

394, 420 

BAttBTPOXA 

.. 380 

SHnEBffCA. 

.. 330 

9IIKUIBT1UA 

.. 330 

Bedoherellea brevifullu 

.. 85 

«yrtop\iii. 

.. 85 

Btatorlna caeruleo-ntgruni 

.. 424 

Boertutavia diffusa.. 

422-3 

Borkhaumla brachtsticua 

1 

BUTTRBA 

.. 2 

LmropRB 

.. 1 

TOBHOiFItA 

.. 2 

Bothrlochloa declptens 

.. 847 

eriantiwldes 

.. 848 

Brndharohiton aoertfolta .. 

xlvU 

Bradhyeome paohyptera .. 

.. 421 

Biadhymenlum Freieafanuni 

.. 88 

Bractaytheotum Kayseri .. 

.. 90 

nova«*valeRUie .. 

.. 90 

paiadoRttip 

.. 90 

phuAoaom 

.. 90 

paeudoFplttmuiuiB 

.. 90 

itviiKare •. 

.. 9b 

ittUMum 

.. 90 

aalebroaum .. 

.. 90 


Braitbwattea nematosa .. 

.. 84 

sulcata. 

.. 84 

Brodiea 

.. 382 

Bryopsts comota .. 

.. 228 

plumosa. 

.. 108 

Bryum altlsetum .. 

.. 83 

austro-afllne 

88 

blmum. 

.. 88 

oaesplttcluni 

.. 84 

CheelU. 

.. 84 

fllarlum. 

.. 84 

Forsythli 

.. 84 

Klamae. 

84 

laevlgatum 

.. 84 

laxlrete. 

.. 84 

leiioolonta 

.. 93 

pofaliaeopBis 

.. 84 

snbourvicolluni .. 

.. 84 

mibpachypoTOa ,. 

. . 84 

sub-pseudotHquctrum .. 

.. 93 

subventrioosum .. 

.. 84 

SuUivani .. 

84 

tenuloostatum ,. 

, . 84 

Btilbophyllum Welntlmlil 

.. xlll 

Buxbaumla Colyeme 

.. 92 

Calandrlnta vohibilis 

422 

raldarloinyct>fl fiiiuaHo 

177 

Rp. 1 . 

.. 177 

sp. 2 . 

.. 177 

CAT/URIMA 

.. 8 

PAROALltA 

8 

loplioptnra 

.. 8 

CalUtrls columnaris 

xlvH 

spp. . 

. . 437 

CallorhynchuR MtUU 

xxix 

CaloohiluB gmndlffoniR 

.. xlil 

Galotis hJspidula .. 

.. 422 

OalverUella 

.. 382 

Calyptotheoiutu acutuni .. 

.. 87 

hmnile. 

.. 87 

Caniptoohaete arbuscula .. 

87 

var. deflexa 

.. 87 

brisbanicuxu 

.. 87 

deflexa. 

.. 87 

dnflexuta. 

.. 93 

excavata. 

.. 87 

graclllR. 

.. 87 

lA)iohhardtii 

.. 88 

? novae-cambriae 

.. 88 

ramulosa 

88 

Schlosserl 

.. 88 

vaga . 

.. 88 

Campyllum decussata 

.. 89 

refautum. 

.. 89 

sobrelaxum 

.. 98 

Cancer pagurua 

xxvill 

Candelaria concolbr 

.. 424 

CaplBlpedlum parviflornm 

.. 854 

Oapsodhun anonae 

.. 164 

var, OBSotTRvic 

106 

australe. 

.. 174 

catUtris. 

.. 100 

easuartnl. 

.. m 

dtxl . 

97 

cttrlcolum 

.. 100 


Capnodlum xueoANO 

4 < 

.. 109 

fuUglnodes 

t * 

162-3,165 

var. GRAVOiapoRPM 

» * 

104 
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168.178 

mucronatum 
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.. 100 

saliditum 97. 105,117.15 160 

var. UKTORPTAtUM 
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• * 

.. 469 

Cardlsoina guanhunl 
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XX 

Carpollthus oiRoniJiRTB 

• * 

454. 402 

SfRUPtro. . 

* « 

.. 461 
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» * 

.. 227 

Caaala eremophila 395, 400, 411, 425 

Sturtii .. .. 395, 

411. 426-0 

Caaaia aulcoBa 
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Castiarina prolqnoata 

« 4 

.. 179 

Casuarina lepfdophlola 

394-5, 408. 
410, 415 

Caulerpa Browtdl . . 

* « 

.. 199 

faatlglata 

4 r 

.. 198 

peltata 

* 1 

199, 229 

raocinoRa 

V 1 

199, 229 

taxifoUa .. 

* • 

198, 229 

thuJnldeM 

i * 

198. 229 

Caiilopterls np. (7) . . 

• 4 

.. 260 

? Cedruxylon triabriccm 

4 *■ 

.. 263 

CnUiOPHRAOTA 

1 * 

4 

CORU8CA .. 

t k 

.. 5 

HTPRRRPHANA . . 

* 4 

.. 5 

Cerainlum aequablle 

* 4 

.. 220 

Setchellll 

• i 

220, 229 

Cema gijas ,. 

4 P 

xi, xxix 

Chaetomorpha aerea 

• • 

.. 195 

Chaetotbyriuin oikbrkum 

.. 288 

DBPBBSSim 

. . 

.. 289 

WfiOUU .. 


286 

FOOISFORPlf 

4 * 

.. 283 

Q1.0B08VU 

* • 

..,285 

GRISBO&UK 

1 • 

.. 285 

? loganlensc 

4 4 

.. 282 

mTA¥tril 

W 4 

.. 286 

roseosporum 

* P 

263 

BTRiooatiK 

w W 

.. 288 

Chamaelauoium uncinatum 

.. xllv 

Cbampla parvula .. 

* * 

.. 221 

Charanx puntaoco 

P P 

xxix 

Cbaianx pnnUuso 

4 * 

.. XI 

Cheionla oaooana .. 

4 P 

.. xt 

ChenopodJum crlstatum 

*■ * 

422-8 

Cbiloglottls Ounnll 

♦ P 

.. xUl 

Chiorodesmis oomosa 

• * 

.. 200 

major 

P 4 

200.289 

ChondriUa Junoea . . 

* P 

xUv, Xlvli 

Chrysopogon elongatus 

4 * 

.. 865 

Oryllus .. 

• * 

.. 364 

var. spiolgera .. 

4 * 

.. 355 

parvifloms 

* * 

.. 864 

var. spiolgera .. 

4 B 

.. 864 
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Cladophotopela HowK^^>]K 197, 229 
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CooootrypuA dactyloix'rdu .. xlv 

CookereilleUa .882 

Codlutu adhaereiis .. 201*2 

bulbopOum 204,22B 

ouneatum .206 

Indlcum 205 
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l^UOASn .. 200, 228 

HueOeri. .. 205 

PURRINAK .203 
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202, 204, 228 
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Coenobita olypeatUB .. xxx 

ColpomezUa elniioj^i 213, 22B 

CondyloatyluH .249 

affloenue. 250 

dttbiua. ..250 

nlgrofasoiatua.254 

nlaropUoauH .250 

aeparatus 249*50 

Bublectua .. 264 

vtduua.254 

Conger rulgarlg xxtx 

Oomwla irrorata.65 

Convolvuhia erubeacenM .. .. 428 

CoprknleA.8 

anaeaa.9 
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arpBiLOPHA .9 
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PRRlRRPHKtA.0 
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roaeA .228 


Cordaioarpue rmaiuiiratps 

449, 462 

Deodrogaater fplviia 

.. 120 

(?) OYATUB 

.. 46] 

nxiroRMis 

.. 120 

PRObAtt'fi 

. . 461 

Oepdro-hypnum .. 

88 

Oordtilephya 

.. 881 

Dendropogon 

.. 85 

Coripera adanial 

.. 1B4 

Dermatooarpon hepatlcuni 

.. 424 

bietrtata. 

.. 184 

Dlampbipnoa 

.. 200 

deplanata 

.. 164 

Dlctianthtum anuuUtum .. 

.. 347 

dietlnctiie 

.. 182 

eeiloeiim .. 

.. 340 

gomlnata 

.. 184 

DIcranomyU aracbnopliila 

.. 64 

iiuuttersi. 

.. 184 

MAORIRTTLA 

.. 62 

morleyana 

.. 184 

DIctyospbaerla favntowi .. 

196, 229 

ooellata. 

.. 184 

aerioea 

.. 190 

WIL805I . 

183-4 

Dletyota fureuUata 

.. 212 

ComucarpuA STBUTtm 

440, 461 

Knnthli. 

.. 212 

CraMula oolomta .. 

.. 422 

proUflcaua 

211*2 

Cryphaaa aoumiuata 

. . B5 

radloana .. 

.. 212 

brevldena. 

.. 85 

RUOPtOHA 

212, 229 

oonstmllla 

. . 85 

sandvioenala 

.. 212 
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.. 85 

DktlcbophyUum amblyophylhtm 88 
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.. 86 

Balleyanum 

.. 88 

ovallfoUuni 

.. 85 
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? paplUarloldea .. 

.. 85 
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85 
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pusUla. 

.. 85 

rotunditoUum 

.. 88 

aquarrosalum 

.. 85 

aquarroaulum 

.. 88 

tenella. 

.. 86 

aubftexuoHuni 
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viridlMlmum 

85 

Ditaxineura 

376, 380-1 
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Dluria palaclUla 

., xlU 
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. . 90 

AK006T1URRATA 

.. f#i 

Drepano-leakea 

.. 92 

OLOltULIOORNia .. 

. . 51 

Drepanoctadus 

.. 90 

Cupreealnoxylon rovaR'Yalkbiak 268 

biaohiatne 

.. 90 

Cyathophorum butboaum 

.. 88 

doltane. 

.. 90 

pennata . 

.. 88 

var. lalcatue . • 

.. 90 

Cyolodlctyon Karstenlanum 

.. 88 

lontbtaloidee 

90 

Oymbopogon bombydiiuH 

.. 851 

etriotilollum 

.. 90 

oxaltatUH 

.. 851 

unotnatuB 

.. 90 

refiaotUB. 

.. 850 

Dfoisda vulgarin 

.. xlx 

Oypbon auatraUa .. 

.. 191 



Cyphonetira 

.. 274 

Ifiohinodlum arboreum 

.. 88 

permlana 

.. 274 

hlepiduni 

.. 88 

Cypriuua oarplo 

. . XXX 

Schl^pogon caespltOBUH .. 

.. xMv 

Cyrto*bypnuin 

.. 89 

var. CanningbaniH 

. • xllv 

Oyrtoptts beacheroUioldeK., 

.. 86 

CtieeUl. 

.. xllv 

CyatopbyUimt rnttrleatuni 

forma 

intermedhtM 

.. xHv 

091X0018 

.. 208 

HoKM. 

. . xllv 

Cyttaria GutmU 

.. xUi 

nutaat. 

.. xllv 

Mptentrlonatla .. 

.. xUi 

var. major 

.. xllv 



ovatp* . 

.. xllv 

Oapbnla magoa 

xxix 

var. pubiglumlH 

.. xllv 

BaeoiUiui brevloomla 

.. 166 

pbleoidM 

.. xllv 

ocrvinos. 

.. 186 

Bckkmia ladlata .. 

218,229 

oblongue. 

.. 186 

BdlacUetUi .. 

.. 7 

eemtloomk 

.. 186 

AinflOPASTA 

.. 7 

Danya eaplltarU 

.. 225 

Betooarpiui conkr^^oldev .. 

214, m 

onepldtfora 

.. 326 

aordfdpB .. 

.. 214 

ntonopiosA 

225, 229 

Bctropotheclum 

.. 92 

Delieea potchra 

.. 222 

oondenaatum 

.. 92 

Delpbbiui pbooaena 

xl 

rtvale 

92 

Dematium puUulana 

. . V 

Blatert.. 

.. 92 

OeRdroblom ITalriaxli 

156-6 


.. 92 

8ohnetd«im» 

.. xlU 

? nmbUloaAiiluni 

.. 92 

taretitfoUimi 

156 - 6.168 

Blaeoooma. 

.. 388 

var, aureum .. 

.. 158 

AOOOIXA. 

.. 887 

var. Fairfaxll .. 

.. 168 

AbBORmB 

.. 389 

var. fAsoicmAATPU .. 

167-8 

ANIIQOXROA 

.. 835 






























BlMOItOina CHHOKATtOA 


.. 334 

CIXIUT18 . . 

* 1 

.. 336 

COKIA 


.. 336 

l>OUOHA . . 

i i 

. . 334 

ISBITItHHA 

* * 

.. 336 

UUdlTPHAlEA 

f a 

.. 337 

KIOiaiKOSA 

a * 

.. 337 

PUKKA 

r % 

.. 334 

RKMIOCKKA 

w * 

.. 336 

OCHROC&ANA 

f a 

.. im 

PHAtTLOSTOiA 

f » 

.. 336 

POLTTTPA 

p 1 

.. 335 

P8AKMOPRANUK . . 

J 1 

.. 388 

TKTRAaWLA 

a fe 

.. 33« 

KlophAntomyla tayloeiana 

. . 65 

KU»plia.ntoniyode» tayuoriana .. 6& 

Bloden australis 

X a 

.. 191 

riOSTBLLlfBRA . . 

a * 

.. 102 

PAVrPSORI 

j « 

.. 102 

oUiffl 

4 4 

.. 191 

Roalarta .. 

a f 

. . 191 

TIORINA 

4 a 

> . 103 

VARlEdATA 

V 4 

.. 102 

Bnautlocladia Eoblusout) 


22r>, 229 

BnilotricheUa Dltitricha*^) 


.. 86 

l<ipldA 


. , 66 

Buteromorplia HowUKSis,. 

.. 195 

Bntodon BaemelU.. 


. . 93 

flaocKletetua 


. . 93 

Hartmaimf 


.. 03 

hypnodelphiis 


.. 03 

myosurrolla 


. . 91 

novae-valesiae .. 


.. 93 

BpieeratodUB forsteri 


. . XXX 

BptUohM flabollatuH 


.. 166 

TARIKOATtS 


.. 187 

Bpipyrsa . . 


.. 10 

jfcgacUta .. 


10 

hemipbauoe 


.. 10 

BplttiytneTna parii^r 

* t 

.. 330 

Bremoehloa uiurloata 


.. 336 

Bremophtla longlfolU 


.. 895 

soopaiia .. 


.. 396 

StttltU .. 31*4, 

40(1 

t, 408, ill 

Briantbus fulvus .. 


.. 363 

Brlgeron llnUolla .. 


.. Xlil 

Brioobeir alnomls .. 


xxlx 

Brlopue apioulatus.. 


.. 86 

Brodiophyllum Blderl 


.. 407 

Krodlum botrye 


.. 421 

ploutarhim 


422 

oygnorum 

4UU-7. 422-3 

Buoalyptui aoaoiaefornds 


., xvU 

var* Unoarto .. 

* * 

xlvJ 

amygdallua 

4 4 

xlvl, xlvli 

orebia , . 

* # 

xlvl, xlvU 

ITktboU .. 

4 • 

.. xlvl 

laoeotONA 

' 1 

xlvli 

•altotfoUus 

■ 4 

. . xlvl 

aldaroxytoii 

iai 

, 435, 487 

ImatoaUa 

4 4 

xlvl, xMi 

Kuoarya acuminata 

4 t 

.. 407 

tpicata *. 

* t 

407 


JNIIJCX* 


Buohouxna gelatlnae 

f * 

.. 219 

apeetoaum 

t B 

.. 210 

spinoaom 


.. 219 

BtrCRYPKABA 

g * 

.. 329 

Bugoreon boeokll .. 

0 4 

xllll 

Buglochliia novae- 

gu inuav. 

YORKKK8IS 

1 * 

.. 65 

Bupborbta DruinmomUi 

* 4 

> 422 

KuptUota formoslssima 

• 1 

. . 226 

Buptychluin cuapldatunt 

4 t 

. . 66 

neocaledonium .. 

t V 

. . 86 

Bxocarptts aphylla 

« 4 

*. 407 

Fabrouia austmUs .. 

* a 

.. 80 

brachyphylla 

1 V 

. . 80 

Hampcana 

4 * 

. . 80 

novae* vateAiae 

p 0 

.. 03 

HcotfJae .. 

* p 

.. 80 

Forstroemfa austmllH 

1 P 

.. 65 

subprodiiotA 

• «• 

.. 85 

Fuudulna heteroclitus 

* * 

.. xll 

Gadus aegloflnus 

1 4 

xxlx 

oaUarhw .. 

* 4 

. xxl 

inorrhua 

1 , 

\tv, xxtx 

Galaxaura eburnea 


.. 217 

fasttgtata 

i i 

216, 220 

rudia 

* , 

216, 229 

tumida 


217, £20 

Gangamopterla cyclopteroidns 

440-60 

8p.« 

f * 

440-50 

»p. p 

* 4 

440*60 

Oautlerla uaorospoka 


.. 120 

Qeoarolnua llttoratls 


XX, XXX 

Oelldluiu auatrale .. 


.. 218 

MAiPBiat.. 

i 4 

.. 217 

rigidum .. 


.. 218 

OflOCOOCUS pUBlUUB 

n 1 

.. 422 

Cleranomyla tnanoa 

• » 

.. 62 

Gloaaophoia Har>'eyi 

4 t 

213, 228 

Olossopterls ampla 

4 4 

.. 454 

Browniana 

t ■ 

440, 454 

Indtoa 

4 * 

.. 454 

Glypheus alplnua .. 

t * 

.. 182 

deooiatua.. 

* • 

.. 182 

lansbergei 


.. 182 

FIOIUKVB 


181-2 

idooua 

« • 

181-2 

aanguineus 

, 4 

.. 182 

aUbJTABOlATUS .. 

> 4 

181-2 

vUloeulue 

f 4 

.. 182 

Olyphocacpa 


.. 84 

Olyphotheoium PerroU 

f t 

.. 65 

Oraollarla Howairsia 

1 4 

.. 220 

Gilmmla campestris 

4 1 

.. 88 

lelooaqw .. 

4 • 

.. 88 

kmoophaea 

« 4 

.. 88 

GxladeUa aquarrosa 

t f 

.. xUl 

GKmda ulvae 

t 4 

xxvi 

Gymnogongroe Irregularis 

.. 218 

QymiioinyceB palUdua 

* a 

.. no 

Gymimaorus nigiesoeas 

4 t 

209,228 

awmruA 

* * 

.. 7 

BVIIBm 

4 « 
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Ixxi 

Hallseiis austnUs .. 

210-1 

crantnervla 

200-11, 228 

kermadeconsis 

.. 211 

plagtogmtnina 

200-11. 228 

Halymenia flmbrlata 

227 

7 muItUlda 

.. 227 

Hampeella pallens 

86, 02 

Haplohymenlum brovlurrvc 

.. 80 

Barpograpbtam oorynelloldes .. xl 

Harrlsonla. 

.. 85 

Hedwtgla albicans .. 

.. 85 

oUlata . 

.. 85 

Jurats. 

.. 86 

mtcrooyatliea 

.. 85 

Hedwlgidlum Drummondlt 

.. 86 

Imberbe .. 

,, 86 

Helaeus speitccl 

.. 182 

Hbxjobtxrbs 

.. 332 

PIiBUROSPILA 

.. 332 

Hollotropfum europacum .. 

.. 423 

Hellpturum inoachatum .. 

422-3 

Hclius papnaniis 

.. 65 

Helmlnthora tumene 

215, 228-0 

Heloecliis oordiformlH 


xviii, xlx, xxll, xxUl, 

xxvHl, 234. 236. 238, 

241, 248, 245-6 

Hemarthrla (X>mprcssa 

.. 350 

unclnata 

.. 350 

Honnlugiiomyoes AmwE .. 

.. 172 

Herbstla condyllata 

xvill, xlx 

Hetorodcndron oUiaololluin 

305-6, 410 

Heteropogoo oontortus .. 

.. 860 

hlrtua. 

.. 360 

HeteropsUopus 

248-0, 251 

bpRVlcornls 

2S1-2 

clngulipes 

.. 251 

Ingenuus. 

251-2 

Jacquellnci 

.. 251 

plumifer. 

261, 253 

triteaolatus 

.. 258 

Holothurla poll 

xxvttl 

Homalta acuminata 

.. 87 

Homartu amerlcanus 

xxl, xxvUl 

vulgaris 

xl, xxvlil 

Hookerla. 

.. 88 

leplda. 

.. 88 

Hordeum maritlmuni 

xxxix 

Hormoslra articuiata 

.. 200 

Bankstt. 

200,288 

Hyas aranea 

xxvlil 

Hydnanglum australlonsu.. 

.. 110 

brisbaneiue 

.. no 

giabrum. 

.. uo 

Hydiodatbrus oanoeUatus 

2ia» 228 

Hydrophonu praeoox 

.. 255 

Hymenodon plUferous 

.. 84 

Hymenogastar fixlvas 

.. 120 

Hyocomlum braohythcoloMes .. os 

HyparriieiiA fllipendula .. 

.. m 

Hypnea Cenomyoe.. 

221 

setioaloaa., .. «. 
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Hypnodfludron aroutttum 

.. 84 

epinhiervum 

a 1 

.. 84 

Whltcloggtil 

+ • 

.. 84 

Hypnum 

1 4 

87'0, 91-2 

Ghlamydophy Hunt 

- -a 

.. 00 

oollatum 

< 4 

.. 91 

confertuii) ^. 

* 4 

.. 91 

crlnltum 

1 * 

.. 91 

oiioulUtunt 

b 4 

.. 91 

cupn»a(tlfonnla . . 

f * 

.. 02 

MtMwmanlanum . . 

* 4 

.. 02 

ptemeladum 

t * 

. . 91 

radloole .. 

A a 

.. 91 

fiubcltiVAtum 

b 1 

. . 91 

Walterlauum 

4 a 

.. 02 

Hypoptoryglum tioucinnuui 

. . 88 

hyalolimbata ., 


.. 88 

Muellerl . . 


.. 88 

notnatOHum 

1 

.. 88 

ttovae-goftlaud leu tn 

■ i 

.. 88 

pallens 

T « 

.. 88 

rotulatum 

* 0 

.. 89 

Soottlae ,. 

i 0 

. . 80 

flmltbianum 


. . 88 

Tirldiilunt 


.. 69 

Idloglochlna iKtvocaledonloa 

. . 62 

ImperatA anmdinaoea 

4 * 

,, 861 

eyllndritia var. Koentgli 

.. 361 

lopUra PiSTtHcra 


.. 330 

laobMmum auAtmle 


.. 362 

laxum 


.. 362 

paotlnatum 


.. 358 

tiitieenm 


.. 362 

laaltoma membranaona 


.. 863 

HltobelU 


.. 363 

Xeootopala graminlfoUa 


.. 422 

laoptwyglum 


.. 92 

amb^ooarpiw . . 


.. 02 

amoecum 


. . 92 

aiftobnoldauiii •. 


.. 92 

atUftro-puaHlum .. 


. . 92 

aufltio-aubuUtum 


.. 08 

caudtdam 


.. 92 

Utilolium 


.. 02 

Dova«‘VateRlae .. 


.. 92 

? pallidO'VlrenH .. 


.. 92 

psoudo-subulata 


.. 92 

aubamdhnoldautu 


.. 02 

tunblUoatulum .. 


.. 02 

vlride-paUeua 


.. 03 

laofchaolum .. 


87-8 

Janla rubens 


.. 228 

Kakatoe roaelcapUla 


.. 407 

Koebla Qeorgol 


408, 410 

SdanifolUk 


408, 415 

pyramldata 


.. 408 

aedUolU .. 804-7, 

i08, 

415-8, 420 

tomentosa 


.* 419 

Laoaa dlphragtna ,. 


56 

VAbOAtA 


.. 55 


Laoaa fUBctnervti» .. 

« W 

56 

manobo 

* * 

66 

regalifi. 


56 

rfedoIaJta. 

* « 

50 

ttanaveraalte 

* > 

66 

l^ippago racemoiius 

# ■* 

369 

lAPimla ooncava .. 

■ 4 

422 

Laala . 

■ 4 

85 

Laurencla ooncinna 

323,^20 

flbVOAKS 

4 i 
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majiiHoula 

223, 
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Lecldla declpionti 

b 4 

424 

LembophyUum dlvulnuni 

A * 

88 

l,«pidod«ndrou ap. 

9 • 

460 

Lepidoplluui 
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85 

Ixfptadon auBtrslU. . 
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87 

Leptograpaua variegatun . . 

xlx, xxvllt, 
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xl 
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xl 
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xl 

lanlgnnim . 
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xl 
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xl 
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LeuoiscuB dobula .. 
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216 
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216 

larlnoaa 
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216 

UOWBKTSIS 

215, 
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plonata . 
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216 

rugosa . 
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216 

vallda . 
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LiaMophlabla 
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61 

KfiO&ACKKSlH 
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58 

BRTTHROirKKA .. 


59 
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61 

obUqua . 

60-1 

aolomonts 

* 4 

61 

aabaequaUa 

» 4 
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aubalbltanlB 
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61 

SPTTOItt . 

* 4 

56 
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60 
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xxtx 
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64 
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56 
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BDORAOBNUS 
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58 
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60 
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56 
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66 

SOiKIMOI 
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62 
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62 
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56 
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66 
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62 
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